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DR.  CHARLES  C.  ALLISON 


OME  time  in  the  year  1891  a  member  of  the  profes- 
^  I  serial  staff  at  the  Creighton  College  of  Arts  was 
taken  violently  ill  about  midnight.  Telephone  calls 
were  dispatched  to  several  physicians  which  brought 
no  response,  but  finally  the  message  reached  a 
young  doctor  still  poring  over  his  books  at  that  re- 
mote hour  of  the  night,  studying  up  a  rather  compli- 
cated "case"  brought  to  his  attention  during  the 
day.  Learning  that  the  sick  man  was  an  old  friend  of  college 
days,  he  hastened  to  the  bedside,  diagnosed  a  sharp  attack  of 
appendicitis,  applied  some  suitable  remedy  and  left  his  patient 
relieved  and  ready  for  sleep. 

The  young  physician  was  Charles  C.  Allison,  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  which  was  to 
win  him  success  and  distinction  as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons 
of  the  Middle  West.  This  commonplace  incident  is  related  be- 
cause it  seems  to  indicate  the  qualities  in  his  character  chiefly 
responsible  for  his  success, — his  promptness,  thoroughness  and 
absolute  devotion  to  whatever  work  he  might  have  in  hand. 

Dr.  Allison  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  at  Hillsboro  on 
December  6th,  1866.  His  early  school  days,  spent  in  Ohio,  were 
later  supplemented  by  a  college  course  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Marys,  Kansas.  During  his  years  of  college  life  he  was  noted  for 
a  very  strenuous  application  to  study,  for  his  high  moral  charac- 
ter and  readiness  to  put  himself  at  the  service  of  others.     He 
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was  a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy,  somewhat  reserved  in  manner, 
given  to  solid  reading,  a  fair  debater  and  a  good  talker  on 
topics  that  interested  him  or  appealed  to  his  sympathies. 

Having  decided  to  follow  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  went 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  studied  at  the  Louisville  Med- 
ical College,  taking  his  degree  from  that  institution  and  receiv- 
ing from  it,  on  graduation,  an  appointment  for  one  year  as  in- 
terne in  the  Louisville  General  Hospital.  This  was  followed 
by  another  year  as  Ship's  Surgeon  on  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Netherlands  Line,  sailing  between  New  York  and  Rotter- 
dam. This  latter  occupation  was  not  to  his  taste  and  after 
a  year's  service  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Omaha. 

He  arrived  in  Omaha  in  April,  1891,  having  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance among  some  Ohio  people  resident  in  the  city.  In  the 
beginning  he  took  up  general  practice,  at  which  he  was  moder- 
ately successful,  but  his  high  ambition  and  greater  aptitude 
were  for  surgery,  and  before  long  he  began  to  have  a  name  as  a 
deft  and  skillful  surgeon  in  the  minor  operations  to  which  he 
confined  his  activity  in  the  early  days.  But  gradually  he  es- 
sayed more  daring  work  and  was  recognized  as  one  who  was 
making  his  way  to  the  front. 

The  opportunity  came  in  1898  when,  despite  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  interested  persons,  he  succeeded  to  the  Chair 
of  Surgery  at  Creighton  Medical  College,  then  growing  into 
fame  for  the  excellence  of  its  teaching  and  the  fine  clinical  facil- 
ities afforded  by  its  connection  with  St.  Joseph's  hospital. 
Here  he  lectured  and  taught  during  some  twenty  years.  The 
great  hospital,  a  field  of  observation  and  instruction  worthy 
of  his  ability  and  of  which  he  made  admirable  use,  furnished 
abundant  material  for  the  studies  which  made  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  his  teaching.  The  habit  of  solid  study  and  careful  reading 
acquired  in  his  college  days  enabled  him  now  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  developments  in  medical  and 
surgical  science,  while  his  patient  attention  to  the  study  of  cases 
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was  guarantee  to  his  pupils  for  the  accuracy  of  his  views  even 
to  minutest  details.  They  learned  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  him  and  crowded  eagerly  to  his  lectures.  Concerning  his 
manner,  the  common  verdict  was  that  his  demonstrations  were 
invariably  lucid  and  explicit,  in  the  simplest  language  as  a  rule, 
but  saved  by  its  clearness  from  the  slightest  dullness  or  weari- 
someness.  The  following  opinion  occurs  in  a  brief  appreciation 
of  his  work  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Creighton  Medical 
College  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital:  "As  an  instructor  he  was 
clear-cut,  incisive  and  very  distinct.  He  thought  clearly  and 
expressed  the  results  with  admirable  brevity  and  clearness." 

In  another  field  also  his  profound  and  surpassingly  accur- 
ate knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  good  service  to  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  give  expert  evidence  in  cases 
that  came  up  for  legal  adjustment  before  the  courts,  where  keen 
and  careful  judgment  and  a  thorough  grasp  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples were  needed.  He  delighted  in  giving  testimony  where 
there  was  opportunity  to  uncover  chicanery  and  prevent  fraud. 
The  quack,  the  shark,  the  "ambulance-chaser"  had  short  shift 
when  Dr.  Allison  took  the  witness  stand. 

In  practical  surgery  he  was  particularly  skillful  and  effi- 
cient, attaining  a  position  of  eminence  in  it  before  his  untimely 
death.  He  was  Chief  Surgeon  at  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Catherine's 
and  the  Presbyterian  hospitals,  and  a  member  of  the  staff  at 
the  Wise  Memorial.  His  colleagues  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee affirmed  unanimously  that  "  as  a  skillful,  adept  surgeon  he 
had  few  peers,  *  *  his  passing  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion and  to  our  institutions."  The  Omaha  Bee  said  of  him, 
editorially:  "Dr.  Allison  was  a  wonderfully  gifted  surgeon, 
according  to  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  and  were  com- 
petent to  pronounce  judgment."  Difficult  cases  were  sent  to 
him  from  remote  parts  of  Nebraska  and  neighboring  states,  and 
occasional  calls  came  from  a  distance,  but  these  he  rarely  ac- 
cepted because  of  necessary  pressing  engagements  at  home. 

To  natural  ability  and  considerable  attainments  Dr.  Alii- 
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son  joined  an  extraordinary  amount  of  energy  and  work,  and 
besides  was  so  dexterous  and  resourceful  that  sometimes  a 
single  day's  labor  would  comprehend  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
serious  operations.  This  was  necessarily  a  very  great  strain 
on  a  frame  robust  in  appearance,  but  not  actually  strong,  as 
it  had  been  weakened  in  early  years  by  a  tubercular  affection 
and  on  one  occasion  by  a  dangerous  and  almost  fatal  siege  of 
blood  poisoning,  the  result  of  a  seemingly  slight  accident  while 
in  attendance  on  a  patient.  This  condition  of  health  partly 
accounts  for  a  fact  which  was  often  a  subject  of  remark  among 
his  friends,  that  although  social  life  possessed  undeniable  at- 
tractions for  him,  he  rarely  allowed  himself  its  enjoyment, 
preferring  quiet  evenings  at  home  with  his  family,  or  a  few 
friends,  or  his  books,  husbanding  his  strength  for  his  almost 
excessive  labors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Omaha,  University, 
Country  and  Palimpsest  Clubs,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  organizations,  but  seldom  appeared  at  any  of  them, 
if  we  may  except  the  Palimpsest,  where  he  seemed  to  find  rest- 
ful and  pleasurable  recreation. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  refer  to  his  kindness  to  his 
patients,  his  solicitude  to  prevent  pain  as  much  as  possible,  his 
consideration  for  their  personal  modesty — a  point  on  which  he 
insisted  strongly  with  his  assistants  and  the  attendant  nurses, 
— and  the  large  amount  of  charitable  work  which  he  accom- 
plished, with  the  least  possible  display,  or  the  least  intrusion 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  indigent  and  the  unfortunate.  For 
such  qualities  he  was  much  esteemed  and  many  loved  him.  His 
profession  was  suflSciently  lucrative,  it  secured  for  him  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  position ;  but  we  may  safely  say  of  him  what 
was  said  of  the  elder  Ozanam:  "Wealth  was  never  his  aim; 
he  looked  upon  the  medical  profession  as  a  sort  of  priesthood, 
and  divided  his  labors  almost  equally  between  the  rich  and 
"the  poor." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Allison  has  left  very  little 
in  writing  on  the  subjects  which  absorbed  his  attention  and 
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enlisted  his  energies  during  life.  It  might  be  expected  that  his 
wide  reading,  his  long  years  of  successful  teaching  and  his 
varied  experience  would  have  resulted  in  something  that  would 
be  of  permanent  value  in  print  after  he  had  passed  away.  But 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  ambitions  of  the  kind.  A  few  scattered 
communications  to  medical  journals  were  the  sum  of  his  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

In  another  sense,  however,  that  his  work  for  the  people  of 
the  middle  west — and  the  far  west,  too,  for  that  matter, — is 
destined  to  be  of  permanent  value,  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing tribute,  written  by  a  friend  on  the  day  following  Dr.  Alli- 
son's death:  *'In  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Allison  Omaha 
has  lost  a  man  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  one,  if  not  more 
than  any  other,  to  make  this  city  the  acknowledged  medical  and 
hospital  center  of  this  section  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  point 
of  radiation,  through  our  medical  schools,  of  the  great  army  of 
young  doctors  and  surgeons  who  go  out  from  here,  into  towns 
and  villages  near  and  far,  and  look  back  to  Omaha  as  the 
starting  and  returning  place."  Numbers  of  these  * 'young  doc- 
tors and  surgeons"  will  preserve  very  tender  and  helpful  mem- 
ories of  Dr.  Charles  Allison. 

He  died,  after  an  illness  lasting  several  months,  on  June 
19th,  1918,  at  his  home  in  Omaha,  and  was  buried  on  June  22d, 
from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cecilia,  with  interment  in  Holy 
Sepulchre  Cemetery. 
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NSPIRING  indeed  is  the  compliment  that  our  Gov- 
T  ernment  is  paying  to  the  colleges  and  to  college 

men  by  this  invitation  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
its  war-time  organization;  and  the  whole-hearted 
response  on  the  part  of  the  schools  is  convincing 
and,  I  am  sure,  very  gratifying  evidence  that  its 
purpose  in  this  invitation  will  be  abundantly  real- 
ized. During  the  next  few  months  there  will  be 
urgent  need  of  some  tens  of  thousands  of  young  officers,  and 
our  Government  is  confident  that  it  will  find  the  right  men  in 
the  classrooms  of  our  colleges.  It  means  to  search  every  one 
of  you  for  your  qualities  of  leadership.  For  a  time  you  are 
to  be  under  military  discipline  here  at  the  University,  until  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  your  fitness  is.  There  will  be  self- 
denial  and  considerable  hardship  in  store  for  you,  for  barracks 
life  will  lack  many  of  the  comforts  of  your  homes.  But  I 
know  that  there  is  no  thought  of  the  discomforts  you  must 
bear  in  your  minds  now,  for  you  realize  as  well  as  I  that 
great  enterprises  are  successfully  carried  through  only  at  the 
cost  of  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  many. 

We  may  see  in  this  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
as  well  as  in  the  passage  of  the  late  draft  law,  America's 
deep  desire  to  consecrate  the  best  she  has  to  the  cause  she  is 
espousing.  You  are  the  best  she  has,  you  and  the  thousands 
like  you  who  are  holding  similar  assemblies  in  other  schools  at 
this  hour,  and  the  thousands  likewise  who  have  gone  before 
you  into  service  and  the  thousands  who  will  follow  after  you. 
And  it  is  right  that  only  the  best  should  be  admitted  to  the 


*Part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  President  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  at 
the  induction  of  the  University  students  into  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  the  University 
auditorium  Tuesday  morning,  October  1,  1918. 
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privilege  which  is  yours.  For  when  you  put  on  the  national 
uniform,  America  will  identify  you  with  herself.  The  outer 
transformation  is  but  a  symbol  of  an  inner;  for  America  will 
clothe  you  with  her  personality,  lift  you  up  to  her  own  high 
level  of  sacred  nobility  and  entrust  to  you  her  cause,  give  to  you 
her  thought,  her  will,  and  her  strong  strength  to  carry  out 
that  will.  What  is  personal  in  you,  or  selfish  or  unworthy 
will  fall  away  and  every  one  of  you  will  find  himself,  we  hope, 
deserving  to  be  the  personified  spirit  of  America,  to  be  identi- 
fied in  thought  and  aspiration  and  ideal  with  her.  Yes,  only 
the  best  deserve  your  privilege,  for  by  a  most  sacred  consecra- 
tion America  places  her  honor  and  herself  in  your  keeping. 

And  then  for  another  reason,  only  the  best  are  worthy,  and 
that  reason  is  the  nature  of  America's  cause.  It  has  been 
charged  that  we  have  entered  this  war  under  the  intoxication 
of  a  narrow  nationalism.  This  is  most  untrue;  America 
is  not  national,  is  not  selfish,  in  her  participation  in  the  world 
war.  Had  she  been  national,  she  would  have  held  aloof  in  her 
own  strong  isolation  and  made  other  preparations  than  those 
she  is  making  at  present,  preparations  for  the  day  when  the 
European  powers  would  have  exhausted  all  their  resources 
of  blood  and  money,  and  thus  become  for  all  time  insignificant 
rivals  of  hers  in  the  pursuit  of  the  world's  prizes.  No,  national 
selfishness  is  not  our  motive.  America  seeks  no  added  domin- 
ion, no  commercial  expansion,  no  world  prestige,  no  gain  at  all 
that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  material  power.  Why !  Is  she 
not  pouring  out  her  physical  resources  and  never  asking  her- 
self the  question,  ''Shall  I  ever  be  reimbursed?" 

Nor  again  has  she  been  lured  on  by  the  glamour  of  war 
to  plunge  herself  into  this  bloody  swirl.  She  hates  war,  the 
thing  of  iron  and  blood,  with  unspeakable  hatred,  and  her  all- 
compelling  motive  in  taking  the  sword  is  the  liberation  of  the 
world  from  the  war  lord.  For  four  years  she  has  been  gazing 
upon  the  sufferings  of  humanity  inflicted  by  this  brutal  ruffian. 
From  the  coast  of  Belgium  she  sees  a  great  gaping  wound 
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stretching  to  Southern  France,  wide  and  deep  and  bleeding, 
and  quivering  with  acutest  pain.  To  the  north  through  the 
vast  reaches  of  Russia  and  Siberia  she  has  been  watching  un- 
numbered populations  prostrate  and  mangled  under  the  heels 
of  War  with  none  to  save  them.  Down  through  the  Slav  coun- 
tries to  the  sea  are  other  unnumbered  millions,  bleeding  and 
broken  as  the  War  Lord  drives  his  car  back  and  forth  over 
their  prostrate  forms.  To  break  the  power  of  the  War  God, 
to  lift  up  those  prostrate  forms,  to  heal  their  wounds,  to  wipe 
away  their  tears  and  right  their  wrongs — this  is  America's 
mission,  and  this  is  your  mission.  Is  it  not  right,  then,  that 
she  should  take  only  the  best  for  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  mis- 
sion? Here  is  why  she  has  taken  the  field,  not  for  self.  And 
why  has  she  arrayed  herself  on  the  side  of  France  and  Belgium, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  Central  Powers?  Because  she  believes, 
because  she  must  believe,  that  the  home  of  the  War  Lord  is  in 
Prussia,  that  thence  he  came,  that  he  is  the  oppressor,  and  that 
Belgium  and  France  have  been  the  oppressed. 

Will  she  fulfill  her  mission?  Will  she  win?  Who  in  Amer- 
ica today  has  the  least  mistrust?  The  basis  of  our  confidence 
is  not  so  much  our  vast  physical  resources,  nor  our  splendid 
organization,  nor  our  able  leadership.  The  basis  of  our  con- 
fidence lies  in  the  splendid  unity  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the 
American  people  today.  America  has  by  her  wondrous  vigor, 
or  rather  by  the  compelling  appeal  of  her  call,  marshalled  her 
millions,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  taught  them  self-suppres- 
sion, taught  them  to  discipline  themselves  into  thinking  one 
thought  and  willing  one  end,  acting  with  a  oneness  of  soul 
never  before  experienced.  Having  tremendous  resources,  hav- 
ing unnumbered  millions,  with  this  oneness  of  conviction  run- 
ning through  all  minds  and  oneness  of  purpose  giving  direction 
to  all  hearts,  she  is  organizing  these  resources  as  they  grow, 
unifying  them  into  a  single  force  of  irresistible  power.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  addition  of  our  armies  to  those  of  the 
allies  will  win  the  war  because  the  unified  resources  of  America, 
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physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  clothing  her  armies  with 
the  whole  strength  of  America.    You  remember  that  when  we 
went  into  the  war,  people  said:  "This  declaration  means  that 
the  United  States  will  furnish  the  Allies  with  munitions  and 
food  and  money,  and  perhaps  add  some  regiments  of  her  regu- 
lar army."    At  that  time  we  did  not  realize  our  mission.    But 
as  our  vision  cleared  and  the  aims  of  the  belligerents  became 
defined,  how  whole-heartedly  did  we  not  take  on  our  share? 
With  what  enthusiasm  and  liberality  the  various  campaigns 
for  war  work  have  been  carried  through  to  unexpected  results. 
Spontaneously   our   industries,    our  professions,    our   private 
pursuits  of  all  types  gave  over  their  personal  aims  and  con- 
tributed what  value  they  had  to  America's  cause.    But  to  me 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  national  spirit  of  union 
and  the  national  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  revealed  in  your  young 
faces  today.    No,  we  did  not  dream  eighteen  months  ago  that 
the  war  would  reach  our  class  rooms,  but  in  your  faces  today 
I  can  see  how  effectually  the  spirit  of  America  in  this  war  has 
taken  possession  of  you,  students  of  Creighton.     There  is  en- 
thusiasm there  and  a  great  eagerness — and  a  fear,  too,  one 
fear;  it  is  not  the  fear  of  battle,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  hardship, 
nor  of  hunger,  nor  of  bullets,  nor  of  bayonet,  nor  of  blood,  nor 
of  death —  but  the  fear  that  by  some  mischance,  physical  per- 
haps, you  may  not,  when  final  inspection  is  made,  be  chosen; 
may  not  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  uniform  and  of  rep- 
resenting America.    I  trust  that  your  fear  is  unfounded  for  I 
must  wish  you  all  a  place  of  honor  among  ''America's  Best." 
The  eagerness  you  show  is  an  inspiration  to  us,  who  are  un- 
qualified for  your  privilege,  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote  your 
progress  during  these  few  months. 

May  God  bless  you  all  with  success  and  with  a  worthiness 
to  be,  every  one  of  you,  the  living  embodiment  of  America's 
ideals;  with  a  worthiness  to  be,  every  one  of  you,  America's 
knight  and  champion,  faithful  and  true  and  brave,  in  the  battle 
for  a  world-wide  realization  of  her  ideals. 


^ 


^\,s^^^' 
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^Eev.  J.  F.  Bergin,  S.  J. 


"^^■■^  NE  good  effect  at  least  has  come  from  Dr.  Flexner's 
III  attempt  to  give  the  classics  the  coup  de  grace.  Many 
who  would  otherwise  never  have  given  the  matter  a 
thought  have  stopped  to  ask  themselves  "What  are 
the  classics  good  for?"  So  it  happens  always. 
Demand  for  radical  change  is  met  by  the  thoughtful 
with  a  demand  for  appraisal.  If  we  have  been  go- 
ing on  as  the  slaves  of  custom,  blind  to  the  need  of 
improvement,  the  sooner  we  change  the  better.  But  if  we  find 
that  after  all  we  have  merely  been  taking  our  blessedness  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  we  take  the  sunshine  or  the  green  fields, 
then  out  of  the  sudden  realization  that  we  have  something  to 
lose  springs  a  sense  of  possession,  a  deeper  appreciation,  and 
a  determination  to  enjoy. 

At  any  rate  the  proposal  has  acted  as  a  challenge  to  con- 
sider what  the  classics  are  worth,  and  the  champions  of  these 
studies  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  the  gage.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  Probably 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  which  has  not  been  already  said 
and  which  will  not  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  whenever 
the  challenge  is  made.  Nevertheless  truth  never  grows  old,  and 
the  present  controversy  is  one  instance  to  show  that  when  the 
need  of  the  hour  gives  it  timeliness  it  can  be  made  to  shine 
forth  with  renewed  splendor  for  the  encouragement  of  the  faint- 
hearted and  the  consolation  of  the  loyal.  The  field  has  again 
been  thoroughly  surveyed  both  from  the  practical  and  the 
theoretical  point  of  view,  and  more  than  one  excellent  mono- 
graph has  been  added  to  the  literature  of  pedagogy.  But  a 
special   interest   belongs   to   the   volume.    The   Value    of   the 


*Formerly  Professor  of  English,   Creighton   University   Summer   Session. 
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Classics,  which  appeared  as  the  result  of  The  Conference  on 
Classical  Studies  in  Liberal  Education,  held  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, June  2nd,  1917. 

The  advocates  of  the  practical  may  have  on  their  side  th« 
masses  of  the  people.  Possibly.  If  so,  they  have  an  inestim- 
able advantage  when  it  comes  to  a  show  of  hands.  Still  the 
vox  populi  is  not  decisive  except  in  practical  matters  which 
concern  the  immediate  interests  of  the  masses ;  certainly  not 
in  theoretical  questions  which  call  for  the  nice  adjustment  of 
deep  underlying  principles ;  above  all,  not  in  matters  where  lack 
of  experience  precludes  a  due  consideration  of  both  sides  of  a 
question.  There  is  another  point,  however,  which  they  surely 
have  in  their  favor.  Their  spokesman  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
organization  which  has  furnished  proof  of  its  power  to  give 
tangible  shape  to  its  ideas  of  educational  reform,  having  wealth 
at  its  disposal  beyond  the  dreams  of  Croesus.  And  if  it  is 
enough  to  fill  us  with  alarm  to  see  this  powerful  engine  turned 
against  the  ''humanities,"  a  glance  at  the  volume  referred  to 
lets  us  breathe  more  freely.  For  it  tells  us  who  our  friends  and 
supporters  are. 

There  we  find  the  names  of  men  foremost  in  the  public  life 
of  the  nation,  from  our  President  and  our  two  ex-Presidents 
down.  Those  also  who  are  foremost  in  its  intellectual  life,  and 
principally  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education, — 
not  only  classical  teachers,  which  was  to  be  expected,  but  also, 
which  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  teachers  in  technical 
schools.  But  a  particularly  hopeful  sign  is  to  see  there  the 
names  of  many  prominent  in  the  professional,  commercial,  and 
industrial  worlds, — doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  engineers,  jour- 
nalists, and  so  on.  And  since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  of  these  witnesses  is  representative  of  a  class,  we  have 
good  grounds  for  counting  on  a  widely  diffused  sympathy  with 
liberal  education.  This  symptom  looks  all  the  brighter  when 
we  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  rule  to  make  the  discus- 
sion a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Senator  Lodge,  for 
instance,  contributes  an  elaborate  and  a  very  moving  plea  for 
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these  studies  on  the  broad  ground  of  culture,  and  his  ideas  are 
re-echoed  from  Wall  Street  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Loeb.  This  is 
an  aspect  of  the  subject  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too 
much  emphasis.  Probably  it  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
even  those  who  make  no  mention  of  it.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

One  way  to  test  the  merits  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  to 
represent  it  to  our  imaginations  as  successful  to  its  heart's  con- 
tent. Let  us  suppose  that  several  generations  of  practical  edu- 
cators have  sent  forth  from  their  halls  as  many  generations  of 
practical  students.  These  have  learned  their  lessons  well. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  them  so  much  as  a  single 
Chatterton  starving  in  a  garret,  or  a  Francois  Villon  skulking 
from  the  police,  or  a  Burns  singing  love-ditties  between  his 
cups,  or  a  Wordsworth  blinking  at  mountains  and  cuckoos, 
or  a  Coleridge  dependent  on  his  friends  for  the  opium  he  eats, 
or  an  impossible  Euskin  scolding  a  busy  world  for  putting  fac- 
tories in  his  landscapes,  or  a  rickety  Pope  who  has  outwitted 
the  Eugenist,  or  a  crazy  Cowper  who  has  escaped  euthanasia, 
or  a  Raphael  so  intent  upon  daubing  walls  with  paint  that  he 
nearly  tumbles  off  his  scaffolding;  no  itinerant  dreamers  like 
Columbus,  no  insolvent  debtors  like  Goldsmith,  no  lazy  babblers 
like  Dr.  Johnson.  No!  They  are  all  eminently  practical  men 
and  women.  The  world  is  theirs  to  do  with  what  they  will, 
and  they  are  determined  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  And 
now  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it. 

This  is  a  question  which  is  unavoidable  at  the  outset.  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  may  answer  it  wisely  or  foolishly  for  himself, 
and  accordingly  choose  something  good,  bad  or  indifferent ;  or 
he  may  refuse  to  bother  his  head  about  such  a  matter  at  all, 
going  through  the  world  in  a  devil-may-care  fashion,  living 
from  day  to  day  and  taking  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  with 
never  a  thought  of  the  blessings  he  lacks  because  all  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence.  But  one  that  undertakes  to  shape  the 
educational  ideals  of  an  era  of  civilization  is  not  free  to  ignore 
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such  a  question  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  not  free  to 
blunder  through  his  performance.  Neither  can  he  afford  to 
answer  it  unwisely,  because  the  price  of  his  mistake  will  have 
to  be  paid,  not  by  himself  but  by  his  unsuspecting  charges, 
whose  futures,  and  with  it  the  future  of  the  nation,  nay  of 
society  at  large,  hangs  upon  his  decision. 

There  is  a  parable  which  we  may  borrow  from  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, representing  a  group  of  citizens  discussing  the  removal 
of  a  lamp-post.  An  old  monk  happening  along  and  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  begins  by  laying  one  forefinger  upon  the  other 
and  saying  in  true  scholastic  fashion,  "Let  us  first  consider  the 
nature  of  light. ' '  They  brained  the  monk,  destroyed  the  lamp- 
post, and  found  themselves  in  darkness.  This  is  a  picture  of 
what  we  see  happening  around  us  every  day  with  some  of  ''the 
unbought  graces  of  life."  And  the  mischief  is  that  when  the 
experimenters  are  through  taking  one  of  these  beautiful  objects 
to  pieces  nobody  knows  how  to  put  it  together  again.  The  only 
safe  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep  objects  that  are  precious  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  tamper.  And  the  only  power 
strong  enough  to  do  this  is  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  If 
Democracy  is  to  be  safe  it  must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  One  of  these  precious  things,  a  very  precious 
thing,  not  to  go  the  full  length  of  saying  the  most  precious 
of  all,  is  education;  and  it  will  be  safe  no  longer  than  those  who 
are  paying  for  it  demand  sound  educational  ideals  from  those 
who  provide  it. 

So  let  us  come  back  to  our  question : — To  what  uses  would 
our  practical  educator  have  his  pupils  put  the  world  when  it  is 
theirs  to  do  with  what  they  will?  Naturally  they  will  proceed 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  to  make  money.  Laudable 
occupations,  surely;  nevertheless  the  world  can  be  made  into 
something  better  than  a  mint  or  a  machine.  The  use  of  money 
is  to  place  at  our  disposal  objects  of  desire;  to  amass  it  or 
hoard  it  for  its  own  sake  is  nothing  but  greed.  The  use  of 
machinery  is  to  set  our  hands  free,  whether  for  pastime  or  for 
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other  tasks ;  made  an  end  in  itself,  it  only  adds  to  the  burden 
of  toil  by  creating  the  necessity  for  new  machines  to  replace 
the  old.  So  if  our  successful  practical  student  is  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  a  miser  or  a  drudge  we  have  to  know  what  use 
he  will  make  of  his  wealth  and  leisure.  He  surely  will  not  say 
to  himself  with  Erasmus,  "When  I  have  money  I  will  buy,  first 
Greek  books,  then  clothes."  He  has  been  taught  better  than 
that.    What  then  will  he  do! 

Here  we  might  look  at  the  facts  of  experience  to  discover 
what  use  is  actually  made  of  money  and  leisure,  or  to  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  to  decide  what  use  is  sure  to  be  made 
of  them,  if  not  by  the  newly  rich,  at  least  by  their  children. 
The  "idle  rich"  are  a  by-word  of  reproach  to  our  land,  and 
their  goings-on  furnish  a  perennial  supply  of  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  social  discontent.  We  might  follow  the  lead  whither  this 
beckons  us  into  the  moral  aspect  of  education.  Or  we  might 
repeat  what  has  often  been  pointed  out,  that  even  for  the  thing 
called  "Success," — a  word  which  has  been  passed  so  often 
from  mouth  to  mouth  amongst  the  masses,  just  as  "culture" 
was  a  generation  ago  amongst  a  coterie,  that  it  has  become  al- 
most vulgar, — the  student  of  the  classics  is  more  than  a  match 
for  one  that  has  not  been  classically  trained.  But  let  us  keep 
to  our  chosen  topic  and  try  to  see  why  the  plan  under  con- 
sideration must  fail  to  achieve  real  success  because  it  shuts  the 
door  on  culture. 

Alas,  classical  studies  are  not  the  direct  road  to  wealth. 
If  they  were  science  and  commerce  would  stand  no  show  against 
them.  Their  defenders  are  fain  to  plead  that  at  least  they  are 
no  hindrance.  How  little  this  counts  for  in  our  commercial 
age !  How  visionary  seem  all  promises  of  anything  but  ready 
cash !  How  little  in  the  humor  of  waiting  is  an  age  that  com- 
putes the  earning  power  of  every  tick  of  the  clock!  If  there 
is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  dethrone  the  classics  they  will  fall 
an  easy  prey  unless  general  good  sense  is  rallied  to  their  rescue, 
for  their  natural  defender,  the  genuine  scholar,  is  of  all  men 
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least  fitted  to  thwart  it.  The  more  he  is  in  love  with  his  authors 
the  less  is  he  able  to  understand  how  any  one  could  look  upon 
them  as  the  spendthrift  companions  of  idle  moments.  But 
he  should  not  let  his  enthusiasm  blind  him  to  imminent  domestic 
danger.  Let  him  look  to  his  own  scholars.  For  all  that  is 
needed  to  entice  them  away  is  to  have  some  practical  educator 
come  along  and  whisper  a  few  words  in  their  ear. 

If  we  look  into  the  mind  of  the  typical  American  youtli  we 
find  that  it  is  just  the  soil  best  fitted  to  receive  the  seed  of 
practical  pedagogics.  For  what  shape  is  taken  by  the  day- 
dreams of  one  of  our  American  striplings.  He  sees  himself 
the  successful  inventor  or  capitalist  or  professional  man, — the 
world  riding  in  his  machine,  or  washing  its  face  in  his  soap,  or 
quenching  its  thirst  in  his  beverage,  or  digging  its  gold  from 
his  mine,  or  something  above  the  clouds  or  diving  beneath  the 
waves  in  his  automaton,  or  blowing  itself  to  pieces  with  his 
fulminate,  or  putting  the  pieces  together  again  by  his  medical 
skill.  To  all  this  we  have  only  to  add  a  touch  of  philanthropy 
and  the  practical  sense  which  years  of  experience  will  bring, 
and  we  have  the  practical  educator's  ideal  ready  formed. 
''What  has  been  accomplished  already!  Astounding  though 
this  is,  it  is  yet  but  the  start  toward  a  future  which  is  as  hid- 
den from  our  view  as  the  present  was  from  our  ancestors.  Let 
us  turn  the  attention  of  our  young  people  to  the  future,  training 
them  to  bend  all  their  energies  upon  the  subjugation  of  nature ; 
upon  the  extermination  of  the  foes  of  progress, — physical, 
social,  scientific,  commercial;  upon  the  mastery  of  whatever 
elements  are  not  yet  under  control ;  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
human  organism  itself.  When  this  ideal  is  reached  we  shall 
have  the  healthy  man  living  in  full  enjoyment  of  earth."  "But 
above  all  you  must  give  us  wealth,"  comes  back  the  cry  of  the 
pupils.  "Fear  not,"  answers  their  guide;  "he  that  helps  to 
hasten  the  advent  of  such  a  happy  day  will  receive  from  a 
grateful  world  reward  in  proportion  to  his  service.  He  that 
can  fill  the  wants  of  the  world  commands  the  money  of  the 
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world ;  and  he  that  owns  the  money  of  the  world  has  the  world 

at  his  feet." 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  pupils  fail  to  learn  from  this 
lesson,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  individual  who, 
thanks  to  this  training,  is  able  to  live  in  affluence  for  the  rest 
of  his  days  may  yet  be  miserably  poor.  Though  wealth  come 
to  him  beyond  his  power  to  spend,  and  with  it  the  leisure  to 
enjoy  it,  he  may  have  failed  to  learn  how  to  use  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  His  education  may  have  left  him  in  the  plight  of 
M.  Jourdain, — perhaps  even  worse,  for  not  knowing  how  badly 
off  he  is.  The  dollar  is  said  to  be  almighty ;  but  even  if  money 
could  do  more  than  Timon  of  Athens  attributed  to  it,  there  are 
some  things  which  it  cannot  buy.  And  amongst  these  are, 
without  qualification,  the  best  things  of  life.  Only  less  miser- 
able than  the  idle  rich  who  lavish  their  wealth  on  frivolity  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  worth  of  something  better,  are  the 
serious  rich,  tantalized  with  the  knowledge  that  genius  has 
filled  this  world  with  the  beauty  of  art,  that  their  wealth  places 
all  this  within  their  reach,  and  that  they  have  no  eyes  to  see  it. 
All  in  vain  do  they  travel  to  Eome  to  gaze  on  the  decorations 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel, — they  might  as  well  purchase  a  chromo 
from  the  nearest  shop,  for  they  cannot  tell  "the  difference  of 
a  Guido  from  a  daub."  Notre  Dame  seems  no  great  thing  to 
them  compared  with  the  Woolworth  Building.  The  Elzevir 
Chaucer  which  they  bring  home  in  triumph  having  paid  for  it 
a  king's  ransom — though  they  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
tell  why — looks  contemptible  alongside  their  de  luxe  edition  of 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Did  we  not  find  in  it  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  we 
might  be  tempted  to  count  it  among  the  ironies  of  life  to  see 
where  Fortune  lets  her  rarest  prizes  fall, — so  often  into  the 
laps  of  those  to  whom  they  are  as  a  Cremona  to  an  Esquimau 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would  use  them  to  gladden 
the  world.  But  after  all,  this  may  be  only  Fortune's  way  of 
crossing  the  well-meant  purposes   of  the  practical  educator. 
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Perhaps  when  she  would  give  some  better  mark  of  her  favor 
than  mere  opportunity  she  makes  sure  in  the  first  place  to  save 
her  favorite  from  the  false  glitter  of  success.  Call  off  the 
names  of  those  who  in  the  long  stretch  of  human  progress  have 
done  most  to  lift  civilization  higher  and  higher — including  those 
whose  share  was  largest  in  making  the  industrial  world  what 
it  is; — and  each  name  as  it  springs  to  the  lips  will  be  a  re- 
minder that  there  are  worthier  objects  of  endeavor  than  those 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  hold  up  to  the  youth  of  our  land, 
and  safer  routes  to  achievement  than  short  cuts  to  success. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  side  will  say:  **Now  you  are 
talking  of  genius.  Genius  makes  the  disciple  wiser  than  the 
master;  it  finds  its  own  way  towards  its  own  goal,  which  it 
reaches  without  leave  asked  of  any  one.  We  are  thinking  of 
the  vast  multitudes  who  are  not  geniuses  and  who,  unless  some 
one  lends  them  a  helping  hand,  will  never  become  what  they 
are  able  to  be."  It  is  partly,  though  not  altogether,  true  that 
genius  is  independent  of  educational  influences ;  still,  whilst  it 
works  in  defiance  of  rule,  this  much  can  be  known  about  it 
that  it  does  not  achieve  its  triumph  because  it  fixes  its  gaze  on 
the  goal  which  the  practical  educator  is  pointing  out.  There 
is  about  genius,  be  it  of  the  most  plodding  sort,  a  certain  ideal- 
ism, even,  it  may  be  said,  a  romantic  idealism.  For  this  the 
proposed  scheme  makes  no  provision.  Far  from  nourishing  it 
into  a  healthy  growth  and  pointing  it  to  worthy  objects,  the 
practical  educator  would  let  it  die  of  atrophy.  And  because  the 
vast  majority  of  our  young  people  are  not  geniuses  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  themselves.  But 
the  plan  does  even  worse.  The  wheels  of  commerce,  which  our 
young  people  are  to  be  taught  how  to  turn,  do  not  grind  out 
the  music  of  the  spheres;  the  din  of  the  stock-exchange  is  as 
much  an  enemy  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  as  the  rout 
which  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces;  and  the  brains  which  show  the 
greatest  skill  in  keeping  up  all  the  hubbub  are  not  likely  to  be 
filled  with  visions  of  the  Hesperian  Isles.  Our  American  youth 
show  little  promise  of  getting  their  heads  above  the  seething 
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ocean  of  confusion,  but  for  fear  that  some  one  of  tliem  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  do  so,  along  comes  the  practical  educator 
to  seize  them  by  the  hair,  one  and  all,  and  chuck  them  down 
into  depths  from  which  they  will  never  emerge.  Meanwhile 
our  poets,  who  once  were  thought  to  know  something  of  what 
is  best  in  man,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  snatch  some  victim 
from  the  whirlpool.  There  they  stand  upon  the  shore,  shouting 
for  help,  from  Chaucer  with  his  "Flee  from  the  press  and 
dwell  with  soothefastnesse"  down  to  Wordsworth  with  his 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  And  a  great  master  of  the 
human  heart  tells  us  that  he  sought  peace  high  and  low  and 
found  it  nowhere  save  in  a  corner  with  a  book. 

It  would  be  effort  wasted  to  try  to  make  clear  to  a  Mr. 
Gradgrind  the  value  of  life  in  a  comer  with  a  book.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  those  who,  knowing  it  best,  have  spoken 
its  praises  in  many  a  glowing  passage  of  literature.  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  simply  cannot  understand  these  persons,  because  he  lives 
in  a  different  world  and  speaks  a  different  language.  And 
yet  he  owes  more  to  them  than  he  thinks,  as  we  shall  presently 
consider.  But  because  he  keeps  out  of  their  world  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  hold  aloof  from  his.  "While  he  looks  upon 
them  as  drones  in  the  hive,  living  on  the  fruit  of  his  industry, 
they  eat  their  bread  in  anything  but  the  spirit  of  pensioners, 
for  they  well  know  that  if  they  need  him  he  stands  in  no  less 
need  of  them.  The  fact  is  that  in  all  respects  human  society 
is  a  world  of  give  and  take.  We  must  have  practical  men,  to 
be  sure,  such  as  those  whose  example  has  been  a  spur  to  in- 
dustry and  whose  achievement  has  started  magazines  agoing 
with  such  titles  as  "Success,"  "Efficiency,"  "The  World's 
Work,"  and  the  like.  All  this  no  one  will  deny.  But  our  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  an  educational  ideal,  and  the  question  which 
we  need  to  put  to  ourselves  comes  to  this:  Is  it  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  individual,  of  the  nation,  of  civilization  at  large, 
that  our  young  people  promiscuously  should  have  prosperity, 
or  success,  or  efficiency,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  thus 
set  before  them  as  the  suwimum  honum?    And  even  if  it  were 
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the  summum  honum,  is  the  surest  way  to  it  a  short  cut  across 
liberal  studies  or  the  long  way  around  which  used  to  be  taken  in 
the  past?  The  fault  to  be  found  with  the  recent  proposal  is  not 
that  it  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  useful  arts  but  that  it  makes 
no  provision  for  the  liberal  arts.  Harsh  as  the  words  may 
sound,  it  flatters  a  passion  only  too  strong  already  in  every 
human  breast, — the  passion  to  possess ;  and  far  from  providing 
a  means  to  direct  and  keep  this  under  control,  it  banishes  those 
studies  which  have  earned  the  name  of  *'the  humanities"  for 
having  given  proof  of  their  power  to  tame  what  is  wild  and  to 
create  the  difference  between  the  barbarian  and  the  civilized 
man.  And  after  all  it  leaves  room  to  fear  that  too  much  greed 
will  have  led  us  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

But  while  condemning  this  as  an  extreme  we  must  avoid 
running  into  extremes  ourselves.  We  may  contend  that  ma- 
chinery is  not  everything  without  denying  that  it  is  very  much. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  lengths  by  which  Ruskin  made  himself 
ridiculous.  Still,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  extremes,  far  less 
serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from  a  plan  to 
save  the  world  from  being  made  ugly  than  from  a  plan  which 
would  ruin  the  future  of  civilization  by  turning  the  world  into 
one  huge  workshop. 

Neither  must  we  do  our  opponents  the  injustice  of  repre- 
senting them  as  blind  to  all  such  considerations.  They  do  show 
that  they  recognize  the  value  of  literary  studies  and  think  to 
provide  for  them  sufficiently  by  substituting  modern  classics 
for  the  ancient.  And  for  fear  that  the  vernacular  may  furnish 
too  contracted  a  view,  they  propose  the  acquisition  of  one  or 
more  living  languages.  Thus,  so  they  think,  a  whole  new 
literature  would  be  opened  before  the  student,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  practical  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  provision 
of  a  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
science.  A  modern  tongue  will  give  the  utile  and  the  dulce 
together. 

But  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  uivnatural  combina- 
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tions.  Business  and  pleasure  are  both  good,  each  in  its  own 
way,  but  they  sort  ill  together.  There  is  a  proper  time  and 
place  for  each.  To  try  to  attend  to  both  at  once  is  to  fall  be- 
tween two  stools.  Even  so,  even  if  modern  languages  are  to 
be  studied  for  the  modicum  of  utility  which  they  promise  for 
the  future,  it  is  a  huge  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  altogether  useless.  But  if  literary  studies  are  to 
be  saved  for  their  own  sake,  then  we  need  the  classics. 

The  advantages  of  an  additional  language  to  the  lover  of 
books  is  not  merely  that  it  furnishes  him  with  new  reading 
matter.  Faust,  to  be  sure,  and  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  the 
Cid  and  Don  Quixote,  and  the  Lusiad,  are  spolia  opima,  but 
English  readers  need  not  be  driven  to  them  by  stress  of  pov- 
erty. In  English  there  is  reading  matter,  and  good  reading 
matter,  enough  for  a  voracious  appetite  to  feed  upon  during 
a  lifetime.  The  most  important  advantage  that  comes  from 
another  language  is  that  it  bestows  upon  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor an  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 
It  gives  the  entree  into  literary  circles  from  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  shut  out.  Literature  being  the  record  of  the  best 
thought  of  all  ages,  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  narrow  pre- 
judices, insular  self-consciousness,  and  national  jealousies, 
which  close  in  upon  a  man  in  more  and  more  contracted  circles 
in  proportion  as  he  is  shut  off  from  acquaintance  with  the  rest 
of  his  kind.  Nay,  these  barriers  can  be  so  close  that  a  man  fails 
to  understand  his  nextdoor  neighbor  simply  because  he  has 
never  met  him  ages  ago  walking  down  the  Via  Sacra  in  the 
company  of  Horace.  The  farther  a  man  gets  away  from  his 
town  pump  the  less  likely  is  he  to  think  that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  there.  We  have  amongst  us  too  many  who  have  never 
been  out  of  sight  of  their  town  pump,  and  these  are  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  force  upon  us  their  nostrums  for  all  imagin- 
able social  ills.  They  might  be  induced  to  leave  us  in  peace  if 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  see  how  ridiculous  they  appear 
in  Cloud-Cuckoo-Burgh. 
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The  world  which  is  opened  to  us  by  a  modem  language  is 
the  life  of  some  people  at  no  very  great  remove  from  ourselves, 
the  people  of  France,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,  who,  different  as 
they  may  be  in  many  respects,  are  nevertheless  acted  upon 
by  much  the  same  set  of  ideas  and  caught  up  in  the  same 
currents  of  tastes  and  sympathies.  Certainly  it  is  very  far 
from  being  the  ancient  world  interpreted  to  us  by  its  own 
spokesman.  When  this  ancient  world  is  shut  out  from  view, 
the  mind  is  left  blank  to  a  spectacle  which,  not  only  is  for  many 
reasons  supremely  worthy  of  contemplation,  but  also  provides 
an  invaluable  means  for  interpreting  and  accounting  for  the 
present.  The  great  drawback  of  every  modern  literature  is  its 
modernity ;  it  cannot  take  us  out  of  the  modern  world. 

One  may  say  that  it  will  take  us  back  to  a  world  so  different 
from  our  own  as,  for  instance,  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
in  the  pages  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  Moliere  and  Boileau,  or 
in  the  pages  of  Dante  to  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Here  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  discussion 
which  was  unavoidable  from  the  outset  but  where  there  is  too 
much  to  be  explored  thoroughly  if  we  are  to  pass  on  to  what 
lies  beyond.  For  the  view  which  now  opens  before  us  is  nothing 
less  than  literature  in  its  catholic  aspect;  and  the  power  which 
can  so  lightly  be  assumed  to  be  easy  of  acquisition  is  nothing 
less  than  the  supreme  triumph  of  scholarship, — the  power  to 
slip  the  fetters  with  which  the  tyranny  of  the  present  binds  us, 
to  roam  at  large  over  vast  and  splendid  tracts  separated  in  age 
and  clime,  to  feel  at  home  everywhere,  to  hold  converse  with 
the  mighty  dead,  and  to  find  beneath  the  ever  changing  acci- 
dents that  are  left  behind  in  the  march  of  time  the  thoughts 
that  never  grow  old,  the  quidquid  agunt  homines,  the  qualities 
that  make  literature  immortal.  So  far  as  a  modern  language 
can  achieve  this  we  do  not  need  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 
"We  can  get  as  far  away  as  Louis  Quatorze  in  Dryden  and 
Pope,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  farther  away  still,  back  to  the 
Plantagenets,  in  Chaucer.    But  to  land  there  suddenly  is  like 
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landing  in  the  moon.  Put  one  of  these  English  authors  into  the 
hands  of  the  student,  or  teach  him  to  chatter  French  like 
Johnny  Crapaud  and  set  him  to  read  Boileau,  and  you  only 
mystify  him.    He  is  in  a  land  of  enigmas. 

Suppose  him,  however,  to  have  cleared  all  the  mysteries  up, 
where  does  he  find  himself?  Still  in  the  modem  world.  This 
any  one  can  see  for  himself  by  thinking  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  assume  the  emotional  attitude  needed  to  impersonate  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  than  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
Yet  after  all  it  is  not  for  providing  mere  strangeness  as  such 
that  the  ancient  classics  are  esteemed  so  highly.  If  that  were 
all  we  do  not  have  to  leave  our  own  times  to  find  it.  The 
thoughts  beneath  the  helmet  of  Pericles  are  far  nearer  to  our 
own  than  those  beneath  the  turban  of  the  Grank  Turk.  The 
weighty  consideration  is  that  out  of  the  splendid  ancient  civil- 
ization has  come  a  medium  by  which  modern  nations  and  the 
periods  of  modem  history  understand  one  another.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  a  common  understanding  was  kept  up  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Roman  Imperialism  into  the  conception  of  Christen- 
dom ;  in  the  Renaissance,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Latin  was  the 
tongue  of  learned  Europe,  in  our  own  day  a  substitute  is  found 
in  the  telegraph  and  newspaper.  Let  the  reader  pause  to  think 
what  part  the  ancient  world  has  played  in  training  these  per- 
iods, not  only  each  one  to  sing  in  unison  but  all  three  together 
in  harmony,  and  he  will  have  a  spectacle  as  sublime  as  that 
which  met  the  gaze  of  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall; 
for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  relation  of  the  continuity  of 
language  to  the  continuity  of  history.  This,  however  is  by  the 
way,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  reading  of  modern  literature. 

The  fact  is  that  to  take  possession  of  modem  literature, 
whether  in  its  whole  domain  or  in  any  single  province,  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  may 
stand  outside  and  gaze  up  at  the  battlements,  we  may  trace 
the  outlines  of  the  fascade  and  measure  distances  with  the  eye, 
but  we  cannot  enter  within  to  handle  the  stones  and  range  at 
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will  through  the  corridors  and  apartments  except  by  the  post- 
ern gate  of  the  ancient  world.  And  the  key  to  this  gate  is  held 
by  Aristotle.  All  criticism  that  refuses  his  aid  will  fumble  at 
the  keyhole  in  vain.  Between  the  heyday  of  Greek  genius 
and  all  aftertime,  he  stands  as  the  interpreter,  to  make  intellig- 
ible what  without  him  will  seem  freakish  and  discordant.  The 
keenest  of  intellects  among  a  people  who,  at  least  for  one  short 
space,  manifested  the  greatest  versatility  along  with  supreme 
excellence  both  in  creation  and  analysis,  he  essayed,  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Age  of  Pericles  before  him,  to  formulate 
the  laws  according  to  which  creative  genius  has  to  work. 

That  the  justice  of  some  of  his  conclusions  is  open  to  ques- 
tion need  not  concern  us  here.  Neither  is  it  much  to  our  pur- 
pose that  he  has  done  what  all  will  allow  him,  laid  his  finger 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  principles  that  underlie 
creative  art.  But  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that, 
at  different  epochs,  he  has  been  thought,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  have  spoken  like  an  oracle,  that  writers  when  they 
took  their  pens  have  looked  to  him  for  counsel,  and  that  critics 
distributed  blame  or  praise  according  as  they  saw  his  precepts 
disregarded  or  obeyed.  Hence  his  influence,  and  through  him 
that  of  the  models  on  which  he  worked,  over  the  literature  of  all 
modern  tongues.  This  has  been  so  great  that  it  can  be  left  out 
of  account  by  no  one  who  wishes  to  escape  bewilderment  at 
those  fluctuations  of  taste  which  seem  capricious  as  the  weather 
but  in  reality  have  their  explanation  not  less  in  history  than  in 
human  nature  itself.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  around  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  the  mounting  waves,  now  of  Classicism,  now 
of  Romanticism,  have  produced  currents  in  literature  whose 
violence  at  one  period  Swift  has  tried  to  picture  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Books. 

It  must  suffice  to  have  alluded  to  a  subject  which  would 
require  a  separate  treatise,  but  which  is  familiar  to  every 
student  of  letters.  It  is  mentioned  because  it  throws  a  side- 
light on  the  value  of  the  ancient  classics.    Granted  that  man  is 
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elevated  above  the  brute  by  the  power  of  language,  as  many  a 
profound  thinker  has  observed,  that  language  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  thoughts  which  by  means  of  it  are  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  from  generation  to  generation,  that  the  best 
thoughts  are  to  be  found  in  literature  which  brings  us  into 
communication  with  noble  minds  of  all  ages,  past  and  present, 
far  and  near,  that  every  brood  of  writers  is  trained  by  its 
elders,  that  the  authors  of  our  own  day  are  so  necessary  to  us 
that  without  them  we  "move  about  in  worlds  not  realized," — 
then  we  need  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  shut  out  the 
ancient  literatures  is  to  quench  the  light  by  which  we  have  to 
read  the  print  which  comes  to  us  still  wet  from  the  press.  For 
no  book  is  written  by  its  author  alone.  All  the  authors  he  has 
ever  read  stand  whispering  to  him  at  his  elbow.  He  is  writing 
in  an  atmosphere  which  former  generations  of  writers  have 
helped  to  create. 

If,  then,  to  enjoy  literature  to  the  full  is  the  object  of  our 
desire,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  we 
shall  long  for  it  in  vain.  The  ephemeral  writings  of  the  day 
we  may  enjoy,  and  we  may  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  great 
masters ;  but  the  supernaculum,  the  delicate  flavor,  the  depth  of 
insight,  the  cultivated  taste  with  its  power  to  discriminate  and 
appraise  and  tell  how  much  is  due  to  native  genius  and  how 
much  a  debt  to  the  past, — ^this  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  one 
that  has  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain  sources  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Our  ancestors  could  build  no  royal  road  to  it;  neither 
can  we  travel  to  it  in  an  automobile  over  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  our  young  people  to  do  but  to  take 
their  pilgrim's  staff  and  plow  slowly  along  the  rough  road 
over  which  their  forefathers  journeyed. 

It  is  no  singular  view  which  is  here  presented.  Rather  the 
matter  is  self  evident  to  all  that  can  talk  from  experience.  To 
cite  one  out  of  innumerable  testimonies  a  few  words  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Frederic  "W.  H. 
Myers  to  Lord  Tennyson's  biography  of  his  illustrious  father: 
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"In  order  to  appreciate  the  severer  type  of  any  art,  long 
training  is  required.  In  music  or  painting  no  one  questions  the 
need  of  special  and  technical  preparation,  not  only  before  a 
man  can  create,  but  before  he  can  fully  understand.  In  poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  most  men  to  be  nothing  to 
learn.  The  mere  mechanism  of  verse,  the  scheme  of  English 
prosody,  comes  by  nature  or  may  be  mastered  in  an  hour. 
This  done,  the  boy  thinks  that  he  may  read  as  he  likes,  and 
makes  his  study  of  poetry  a  holiday  thing.  But  it  is  not  so ; 
there  is  that  to  learn  which  takes  years  in  the  learning.  For 
myself,  I  am  no  fanatical  advocate  of  a  classical  education, — a 
form  of  training  which  must  needs  lose  its  old  unique  position 
now  that  there  is  so  much  else  to  know.  But  for  one  small 
class  of  students  such  an  education  seems  to  me  essential;  for 
those,  namely,  who  desire  to  judge  the  highest  poetry  aright. 
Must  it  not  needs  be  so?  In  all  else  we  may  be  wiser  than  the 
ancients,  but  Evolution  has  not  again  produced  a  language  or 
an  age  like  the  Greek.  The  Exemplaria  Graeca  should  still,  as 
in  the  days  of  Horace,  be  the  study  of  night  and  morn ;  and  with 
the  Greek,  too,  we  must  rank  that  small  group  of  poets  on  whose 
lips  the  language  of  Rome  also  was  worthy  of  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

*'Yet  with  modern  studies,  in  this  crowded  age,  the  modern 
man  of  letters  is  often  content.  And  classical  education  itself 
has  felt  the  influence  of  science,  and  tends  to  make  history  and 
philology,  rather  than  poetry,  its  leading  aims.  But  surely 
not  philology  nor  history,  but  such  a  vital  sense  of  the  spirit 
of  classical  poetry  as  your  father  possessed,  that  is  the  true 
measure  of  antiquity  and  the  flower  of  the  Past.  For  indeed 
the  highest  use  of  language,  the  highest  use,  one  may  say,  of 
history  itself,  has  been  to  bestow  upon  mankind  a  few  thousand 
lines  of  poetry  for  which  all  other  study  of  bygone  a'ges  is  but 
practice  and  preparation,  and  which  should  become  by  endless 
broodings  no  mere  acquisition  from  without,  but  the  inmost 
structure  and  prepotent  energy  of  the  onward-striving  soul." 

If  any  one  is  tempted  to  look  upon  such  a  plea  for  the 
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classics  as  an  exaggeration  let  him  consider  the  case  of  Milton. 
The  late  Mr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  ventured  the  opinion  that 
not  fifty  persons  in  the  whole  United  States  have  read  Paradise 
Lost  through.  That  number  would  give  about  one  reader  for 
every  State  in  the  Union.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  public 
turn  their  backs  upon  this  glorious  vision,  leaving  the  spiders 
to  spin  their  webs  around  the  dusty  covers  that  hide  it,  and 
acclaim  with  enthusiasm  the  genius  displayed  in  the  latest 
**best  seller"?  It  cannot  be  that  the  noblest  faculties  of  man — 
those,  consequently,  from  whose  exercise  he  tastes  most  in- 
tensely the  delight  of  what  is  to  be  a  man — find  less  in  Milton 
to  work  upon  than  in  0.  Henry  or  Jack  London  or  Eudyard 
Kipling  or  Conan  Doyle.  No  one  would  dare  to  utter  such  a 
judgement  in  the  hearing  of  others,  for  well  he  knows  that 
Milton  is  seated  upon  an  eminence  with  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
time,  and  that  to  talk  in  such  a  strain  would  be  to  proclaim 
himself  a  savage.  But  how  does  he  know  as  much?  He  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  ushering  the  poet  to  his  throne.  Only 
because  he  has  heard  so  from  those  who  are  able  to  judge.  As 
for  himself,  he  is  not  able  to  read  Milton,  let  alone  appraise 
iim. 

The  reason  why  Milton  is  caviare  to  the  general  is  that  he 
is  a  sealed  book  to  all  such  as  cannot  bring  to  the  reading  some- 
thing of  the  preparation  which  Milton  brought  to  the  writing 
of  the  poem.  And  this  explanation  applies  not  only  to  the 
half-educated  many  but  also  to  a  large  portion  of  the  well- 
educated  few.  Here  and  there  among  the  latter  may  be  found 
one  so  bent  upon  the  prize  that  he  will  clench  his  teeth  and  set 
about  the  necessary  labor  of  clearing  up  the  classical  allusions, 
of  solving  the  puzzles  that  lie  in  the  Latinisms  and  Graecisms, 
of  training  himself  in  the  indispensable  skill  to  carry  the  sub- 
ject safely  in  his  mind  through  the  long  and  tortuous  windings 
of  a  magnificent  period,  of  keeping  in  simultaneous  view  the 
various  relations  which  serve  to  enucleate  the  fulness  of  mean- 
ing of  a  complicated  passage.  But  spontaneous  delight  in  the 
great  epic  is  the  privilege  of  one  who  comes  to  it  with  the 
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training  which  the  classics  afford.  ''Fit  audience,  though  few" 
was  the  extent  of  Milton's  hopes;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
reader's  classical  attainments  will  be  his  "fitness."  The  diffi- 
culties just  indicated  are  merely  matters  of  style — and  they 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones ; —  but  they  are  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold when  we  think  of  the  aesthetic  development  through 
which  the  faculties  have  to  pass  before  what  seemed  so  dull 
can  take  on  a  radiant  glory. 

The  example  just  chosen  has  been  an  extreme  case;  but 
even  so  it  is  a  humiliating  confession  for  any  age  to  have  to 
make  that  there  is  so  much  light  shining  in  the  darkness  and  so 
few  eyes  to  see.  And  yet  difficulties  of  the  same  nature,  if  less 
in  degree,  beset  the  readings  of  most  of  our  English  classics. 
Take  Shakespeare.  Even  to  understand  him  is  no  easy  matter. 
Difficulties,  that  are  no  difficulties  at  all  to  the  teacher  that 
knows  his  classics,  are  constantly  cropping  out  to  make  him  a 
burden  to  the  pupils  who  see  no  reason  why  he  should  twist 
language  into  such  strange  shapes.  But  this  is  as  nothing  to 
the  difficulties  of  appreciating  him.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
he  is  not  appreciated.  Else  how  has  the  photoplay  and  the 
problem-play  driven  him  from  the  boards.  His  is  indeed  a 
name  to  conjure  with,  but  we  have  not  the  patrons  of  the 
movies  to  thank  for  it ;  this  credit  belongs  to  the  discerning  few 
whose  unerring  insight  and  discerning  taste  have  brought 
literary  criticism  in  English  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
need  not  shun  comparison  with  the  best :  and  of  these  few  the 
foremost  names  are  of  scholars  that  have  been  trained  in  the 
classics.  So,  if  space  allowed,  it  might  be  shown  in  elaborate 
detail  how  our  best  English  authors  are  making  constant  de- 
mands upon  the  reader's  familiarity  with  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  To  take  the  names  of  two  that  stand  at 
extremes  of  time  and  manner,  can  any  one  estimate  Tennyson 
aright  who  has  never  opened  his  Vergil  or  Theocritus?  Or  is 
any  one  qualified  to  take  the  measure  of  Ben  Jonson  who  tries 
to  read  him  all  unconscious  of  the  tributary  streams  of  classic 
lore  that  mingle  with  the  currents  of  his  thought? 
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This  cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  On  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  universally  admitted  truth.  A 
recognition  of  its  truth  and  importance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
well-intentioned  step  of  Mr.  Loeb  to  make  the  ancient  litera- 
tures accessible  to  all  in  an  English  dress.  This,  though  better 
than  nothing,  is  after  all  a  poor  substitute.  Nothing  fine  in 
literature,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  is  susceptible 
of  translation.  This  is  an  accepted  canon  of  literary  criticism. 
If  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  it  let  him  read  Matthew  Arnold 's 
famous  essay  ''On  Translating  Homer ;"  or  better  still,  let  him 
try  his  favorite  passages  of  Shakespeare  in  French  or  German. 
As  we  smile  at  Schiller's  Shakespeare,  as  the  Italian  smiles  at 
Carey's  Dante,  so  the  shades  of  the  ancients,  if  they  read  Eng- 
lish in  Elysium,  must  be  smiling  even  at  such  superb  literary 
work  as  Andrew  Lang's  Theocritus,  or  Jebb's  Sophocles,  or 
Jowett's  Plato,  or  Dryden's  Vergil,  or  Chapman's  Homer. 
Tennyson  once  exclaimed:  "How  absurd  'Ring  out,  wild  bells' 
sounds  in  the  translation  Sonnez,  Cloches,  sonnez,  and  what  a 
ridiculous  rendering  of  'He  cometh  not,  she  said'  is  Tom  ne 
nient  pas."  The  difference  between  a  great  master  as  he 
speaks  for  himself  and  as  he  is  reported  by  another  is  the 
difference  between  Tettrazini  in  the  flesh  and  Tettrazini  on  a 
Victrola. 

The  ancient  authors,  then  are  not  accessible  in  translation. 
Neither  is  a  substitute  for  them  to  be  found  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Granted  that  these  have  the  advantage  over  the  an- 
cient tongues  that  they  are  available  in  every  day  life  to  those 
who  need  them  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  science  and 
travel,  still  this  is  not  a  cultural  advantage.  Esperanto,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  go,  would  be  better  still  than  French  or  Ger- 
man or  Spanish.  But  so  far  as  educational  advantages  are 
concerned  the  modern  tongues  cannot  replace  Greek  and  Latin. 
Over  and  above  what  has  just  heen  pointed  out  as  their  short- 
comings, they  neither  as  language  studies  make  the  vernacular 
intelligible  to  us  in  the  same  degree  nor  as  a  mental  discipline 
call  for  the  same  exercise  of  a  form  of  intellectual  activity  in 
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construction  and  translation  which  is  closely  allied  to  logic. 
This,  however,  is  a  different  matter  from  culture,  to  which 
aspect  the  remarks  in  this  paper  are  supposed  to  be  confined. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  interest  of  the 
individual  student.  The  ground  taken  has  been  that  the  classics 
justly  lay  claim  to  attention  in  early  years  on  account  of  what 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  do.  ''A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever;" our  nature  has  a  right  to  this  joy  as  a  noble  privilege, 
and  it  is  purveyed  by  the  liberal,  not  by  the  useful,  arts ;  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  the  foremost  is  literature,  being  the  simplest, 
the  readiest,  the  most  universally  employed,  and  at  the  same 
time  coming  in  closest  contact  with  the  human  spirit;  and 
finally,  literature,  not  even  our  modem  literature,  can  dis- 
pense with  the  classics  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  There 
is,  however,  a  broader  view  of  our  subject  than  the  interest  of 
each  and  every  one  of  our  young  people  taken  singly ;  for  liter- 
ature is  of  its  very  nature  social.  But  before  passing  on  to  it  a 
word  of  caution  should  be  added  to  guard  against  a  misconcep- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  struggling  for  the  classics  are  not  trying 
to  create  an  aristocracy  of  letters.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
trying  to  level  up,  a  process  quite  as  democratic  as  levelling 
down.  Nature,  it  is  true,  does  not  intend  that  all  should  dis- 
play marked  literary  gifts;  but  if  she  is  allowed  to  have  her 
way  she  will  sort  out  one  class  from  the  other  with  far  greater 
skill  than  can  be  done  by  the  meddlesome  interference  of  educa- 
tional theorists.  And  to  take  things  at  their  worst,  I  have  yet 
to  meet  any  one  who  looks  back  with  regret  as  time  lost  upon 
the  years  during  which  he  picked  up  a  few  beggarly  scraps  of 
Greek  and  gained  a  small  smattering  of  Latin.  Doubtless  there 
are  such  persons,  but  by  the  algebra  of  choice  and  chance  they 
ought  to  be  met  with  oftener  if  they  are  so  numerous.  On  the 
other  hand  we  every  day  come  in  contact  with  those  who, 
whether  it  be  their  fault  or  their  misfortune,  grieve  to  find 
themselves  in  the  plight  of  M.  Jourdain.  It  is  with  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  going  to  suffer  from 
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having  been  made  too  practical  that  we  think  of  what  they 
might  become  if  only  they  were  to  be  spared  a  little  time  for 
something  besides  what  is  useful.  We  can  picture  them  to  our- 
selves as  wise  enough  in  later  years  to  know  what  they  have 
missed,  and  sighing  with  Charles  Lamb  that  they  "have  been 
deprived  of  the  sweet  food  of  academic  institution. ' ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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War  is  a  serious  matter  and  brooks  no 
"WORK  OR  FIGHT  half-way  measures.  It  suspends  the  lib- 
erties of  peace  times  and  demands  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  people's  whole  life.  Luxuries  are 
lopped  off,  non-essentials  eliminated,  and  every  unit  of  a 
nation's  energy  is  focused  on  the  big  task.  Half-way  measures 
cannot  be  tolerated.  No  person  within  the  nation's  confines 
may  remain  neutral  in  thought  or  act.  He  is  either  with  or 
against  the  government — if  the  latter,  he  should  be  dealt  with 
harshly;  if  the  former,  he  must  co-operate  heartily  in  the  task 
of  winning  the  war. 

This  duty  of  co-operation  must  be  intelligently  performed, 
and  every  citizen  should  render  that  kind  of  service  which  will 
enable  him  to  contribute  most  toward  the  success  of  our  arms. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  patriot  should  seek 
a  place  in  the  first-line  trenches.  Many  are  physically  unfit, 
and  many  others  can  render  greater  service  in  the  discharge  of 
special  tasks,  either  at  home  or  in  the  supporting  lines.  This 
war,  of  all  others,  puts  a  premium  on  efficient  organization, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that,  to  win,  the  govern- 
ment must  manage  to  secure  from  each  of  its  supporters  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  intelligently  directed  help. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  spectacles  of  the  present  stressful 
times  is  the  unification  of  America's  forces  under  the  impetus 
of  war,  and  whatever  the  debit  side  of  war 's  ledger  may  show, 
everyone  must  admit  that  patriotism  has  profited  immensely 
through  the  fighting  spirit  which  has  been  engendered  by  the 
present  conflict.  The  flag  means  something  definite  now  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who,  before  the  present  struggle,  were  apt 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  sentimental  piece  of  bunting.  Bar- 
riers of  class  and  race  and  political  division  have  been  largely 
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swept  away  in  the  onrush  of  a  genuine  patriotism,  aroused  by 
the  war.  As  a  people,  we  were  therefore  ready  for  the  presi- 
dent's call  to  every  able-bodied  man  to  "Work  or  Fight. 

This  order  has  a  big  significance  for  the  students  of  the 
country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  have  flocked  to  the 
banner,  eager  to  do  their  utmost  for  its  triumph.  In  fact,  the 
very  impetuosity  of  their  rush  to  enlist  has  aroused  the  nation's 
leaders  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  will  confront  the  country 
if  the  schools  are  depleted.  Hence,  the  plan  recently  announced 
for  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  has  been  evolved  to 
organize  and  systematize  the  patriotic  effort  of  the  thousands 
of  young  college  men  who  only  wish  to  be  told  how  they  may 
best  serve.  That  America  and  her  associates  will  win  the  war 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  we  are  all  eager  for  an  early  victory. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  too,  that  we  take  account  of  the 
days  which  are  to  come  after  the  war  and,  by  proper  organi- 
zation, make  sure  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunities  and  to  discharge  the  duties  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  ours  when  the  struggle  is  over. 

Every  young  man  of  suitable  age  and  preparation  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  which  is  of  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  himself,  but  to  the  government  as  well. 
The  president's  work  or  fight  order  embraces  students  quite  as 
much  as  other  persons,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  students  may 
not  best  serve  by  continuing  their  studies,  and  thus  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted.  The  government 
has  just  announced  that  it  will  need  ninety  thousand  additional 
officers  by  next  June,  and  that  it  looks  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  to  furnish  these  men.  Every  student  should,  therefore, 
feel  it  his  duty  not  only  to  continue  his  studies,  but  to  throw 
himself  with  all  his  energy  into  his  work  in  the  hope  of  thus 
contributing,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  toward  the  success  of  the 
Herculean  struggle  in  which  our  country  is  now  engaged.  Dis- 
tractions of  whatever  type  must  be  ignored.  Concentrated 
effort  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  collegiate  tasks  and  how- 
ever prosaic  the  work  of  the  class-room  may  seem  when  com- 
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pared  with  the  thrill  of  actual  battle,  the  student  should  not 
forget  that  the  prime  consideration  is  not  individual  satisfac- 
tion but  national  service.  The  student  should  feel  that  m 
applying  himself  to  his  studies  he  is  complying  with  the  gov- 
ernment's work  or  fight  order  in  a  most  commendable  manner, 
and  is  co-operating  most  helpfully  in  the  task  of  winning  the 
war  His  personal  preferences  may  not  be  satisfied,  but  he 
should  realize  that  in  times  like  these  the  individual  must  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  common  mass  and  he  may  find  consolation 
in  the  fact  that,  in  the  victory  which  must  crown  our  arms, 

there  will  be  glory  enough  for  all. 

The  dictionary  calls  him  a  shirk 

WHAT  IS  A  SLACKER?    —the  patriot  would  dub  him   a 

coward,  a  knave,  an  ingrate  who 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  without  paying  the  price. 
To  the  glory  of  American  college  men,  it  must  be  said  that  m 
the  fierce  fires  of  the  times  they  have  been  tried  and  have  not 
been  found  wanting.    They  are  not  of  the  slacker  stripe. 

The  very  intensity  of  their  patriotic  devotion  to  country 
and  their  fine  reluctance  to  do  anything  which  savors,  even  re- 
motely, of  cowardice  complicates  the  solution  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  which  thousands  of  our  college  men  are  now  con- 
fronted. Shall  they  return  to  school  and  continue  at  the  appar- 
ently prosaic  tasks  of  lecture  hall  and  laboratory,  or  shall  they 
offer  themselves  for  enlistment  in  some  branch  of  the  nation's 
military  establishment? 

At  first  blush,  the  question  might  seem  idle,  if  indeed  it 
were  not  worse— a  pretext  for  cowardly  evasion  of  duty.  But 
fortunately  in  this  dilemma  the  college  man  need  not  rely  upon 
his  own  unaided  judgment- he  has  the  wise  counsel  of  older 
heads  whose  advice  is  not  open  to  suspicion. 

For  instance,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Claxton  has  repeatedly  urged  college  men  to  continue  at  their 
studies  until  called  by  the  government,  and  General  Black  re- 
cently spoke  in  the  same  vein,  assuring  his  hearers  that  no  one 
knows  how  long  the  present  war  will  last  and  it  is  therefore 
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of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  colleges  be  kept  filled;  in 
no  other  way  can  the  government  be  sure  of  adequate  material 
for  officers.  Secretary  Lane  has  taken  a  similar  position,  as 
have  also  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels. 

The  recent  action  of  the  government  providing  for  the  en- 
listment of  college  students  in  the  army,  with  the  assurance 
of  assignment  to  inactive  service  while  they  are  pursuing  their 
studies,  is  the  best  proof  one  could  ask  for  the  proposition  that 
immediate  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  is  not 
necessarily  either  the  most  patriotic  or  the  most  helpful  course 
for  the  student  to  pursue.  Secretary  Baker  says:  **The  im- 
portance of  this  plan  for  combined  military  and  collegiate  train- 
ing, if  we  are  to  meet  in  the  future  the  urgent  needs  of  the  army 
for  highly  trained  men,  is  so  great  that  the  War  Department 
earnestly  requests  the  colleges,  councils  of  defense,  and  other 
patriotic  societies  to  co-operate  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  urging  them  to  do  their 
part  to  make  it  a  success." 

The  merest  glance  at  the  drain  of  war  upon  college  trained 
men  shows  the  urgency  of  keeping  the  universities  and  colleges 
running  at  the  highest  efficiency.  Of  143,000  doctors  in  the 
United  States  it  is  estimated  that  between  80,000  and  95,000 
are  in  active  practice  and  23,000  or  about  one-fourth  are  in  the 
army  or  navy.  Nearly  50,000  will  be  required  eventually  for 
the  army.  Deducting  the  men  ineligible  for  military  service 
because  of  age  or  physical  disability,  the  number  available  for 
the  army  becomes  dangerously  small  if  the  health  of  the  civilian 
population  is  to  be  safeguarded  and  their  contribution  toward 
the  success  of  the  war  assured  in  munition  plant  and  industrial 
establishment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and  one  other 
points  of  contact  between  the  people  at  home  and  the  army  in 
the  field.  The  medical  student  and  his  pre-medical  brother  may 
therefore  well  feel  that  they  are  performing  a  patriotic  duty 
in  continuing  their  studies  with  redoubled  vigor. 

Before  the  war  there  were  88  dentists  in  the  American 
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army ;  now  there  are  more  than  3,000  and  the  need  is  increasing 
rapidly  not  only  because  the  dentist  contributes  so  largely  to  the 
health  of  the  army,  but  because  it  has  been  found  that  much 
of  the  success  of  facial  rebuilding  is  dependent  upon  dental 
skill.  The  dental  student  may  therefore  continue  his  studies 
with  an  easy  conscience,  determined  to  measure  up  to  his  op- 
portunities, that  he  may  thus  render  the  largest  service  to  his 
country  when  his  technical  studies  are  done. 

Modern  warfare  leans  to  a  marked  degree  upon  scientific 
education  and  there  is  probably  no  group  which  has  contributed 
more  to  our  success  in  the  great  struggle  than  the  engineers, 
the  physicists,  the  chemists.  Students  of  these  branches  may 
therefore  feel  that  duty  calls  them  to  the  class  room  rather  than 
to  the  field  where  their  incomplete  preparation  would  prevent 
their  being  of  the  highest  service. 

The  government  has  lately  announced  its  need  for  econom- 
ists, psychologists,  administrators — classes  whose  proper  pre- 
paration is  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  liberal  arts 
college  and  the  law  school.  A  modern  army  is  a  wonderfully 
complex  organization,  and  considering  its  enormous  propor- 
tions, calls  for  a  peculiar  combination  of  ability  and  training. 
Its  success  is  measured  in  brain  rather  than  in  brawn.  "With- 
out higher  mathematics  it  could  not  point  a  piece  of  artillery, 
without  chemistry  it  could  not  meet  a  gas  attack,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  it  would  become  a  mob,  a  menace 
alike  to  itself  and  its  neighbors.  Its  success  is  peculiarly  de- 
pendent upon  proper  leadership  and  this  must  be  intellectual 
to  the  highest  degree. 

The  college  man  may  therefore  well  feel  that  he  should 
play  a  patriot's  part  and  return  to  his  studies  with  redoubled 
vigor,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  every  hour  in  the  hope 
of  thus  helping  most  effectively  to  win  the  war.  He  should 
feel  that  in  thus  denying  himself  an  opportunity  to  come  under 
the  spell  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  front  until  he  has  better 
prepared  for  his  task  he  is  showing  a  balance,  an  appreciation 
of  values,   a  soundness  of  judgment  which  justify  the  hope 
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America  has  in  its  college  and  university  men.  They  are  not 
slackers,  but  patriots,  and  will  therefore  gladly  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  nation's  leaders  who  are  urging  them  to  enlist  in 
the  schools,  not  to  escape  the  dangers  of  field  service,  not  to 
avoid  the  hardships  of  the  combat,  but  to  so  prepare  themselves 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  government  that  their  previous 
training  will  not  be  lost.  This  will  require  a  deal  of  self-re- 
straint, a  generous  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  the  force  of  a  firm 
resolve,  but  America's  college  men  will  not  be  found  wanting; 
they  will  obey  the  government's  call  to  the  schools  and  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  will  presently  be  vibrant  with 
the  thrill  of  student  effort  ennobled  by  that  finest  of  virtues,  the 
patriot 's  devotion  of  his  all  to  God  and  country. 


Mr.  David  Schleich  of  Cale- 
donia, Minn.,  was  recently  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident.  He 
had  completed  the  freshman  den- 
tal class  and  was  to  have  re- 
turned this  year  as  a  junior. 


Mr.  John  A.  Bennewitz,  A.  B. 
1901,  A.  M.  1904,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  in  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  has  been 
promoted  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  road's  department  which 
looks  after  the  making  and  super- 
vision of  its  contracts  and  leases. 
Mr.  Bennewitz  has  for  several 
years  passed  on  the  legality  of 
the  railroad's  contracts  and  now 
assumes  in  addition,  the  duty  of 
negotiating  and  formulating  the 
company's  contracts.  He  also  has 
charge,  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
of  the  contracts  made  for  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Railroad  and  the 
St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Bennewitz  will  con- 
tiQue  to  have  charge  of  the  class 
in  Conveyancing  and  Examina- 
tion of  Abstracts  in  the  College  of 
Law. 


Mr.  Claude  B.  Matthai,  LL.  B. 
1915,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  legal  de- 
partment   of    the    Union    Pacific 


Railroad,  recently  resigned  the 
position  which  he  held  under  the 
federal  railroad  administration  to 
accept  the  position  of  assistant  to 
Mr.  Loomis,  formerly  general  sol- 
icitor of  the  road,  and  now  gen- 
eral attorney  for  the  stockholders 
of  that  company. 


Additional  library  facilities 
have  been  provided  at  the  College 
of  Law,  to  take  care  of  the  rapid- 
ly growing  collection  of  books. 
One  of  the  gratifying  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  library  is  the  in- 
terest which  is  being  taken  in  it 
by  members  of  the  bar,  a  number 
of  whom  have  made  substantial 
donations  of  books.  The  latest 
donor  is  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brogan, 
who  presented  a  much-prized  set 
of  Howell 's  State  Trials. 

The  library,  which  now  contains 
about  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  is 
being  recatalogued  and  card-in- 
dexed and  is  being  arranged  by 
Professor  Gillespie,  according  to 
a  new  classification  scheme  which 
he  has  worked  out,  based  upon  the 
best  known  classification  arrange- 
ments now  in  use  in  this  country. 


Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Bon- 
gardt.  Arts  1918,  who  has  for 
some  time  been  in  service  in 
France,    has    been    recommended 
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for     the     Distinguished    Service 
Cross,  on  account  of  gallantry  in 
action.     The   recommendation   of 
the   commanding   officer   contains 
the    following    statement    of    the 
heroism   upon   which   the   recom- 
mendation of  the  award  is  based : 
"Headquarters,  3rd  Bn., 
■"17th  F.  A., 
"July  2nd,  1918. 

"From:  Commanding  Officer, 
3rd  Battalion,  17th  F.  A. 

"To:  Commanding  Officer,  17th 
F.A. 

'  *  Subject :  Recommendations 
for  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

"1.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  2nd  Lt.  C.  F.  Bongardt, 
Hqrs.  Co.,  17th  F.  A.,  and  Private 
S.  J.  McKendry,  Battery  'E,'  17th 
F.  A.,  be  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  gal- 
lantry in  action. 

"2.  Preceding  and  during  the 
attack  on  Vaux,  July  1st,  1918, 
Lieutenant  Bongardt,  who  was 
with  me  as  telephone  officer  in  an 
observation  post  in  front  of  our 
lines,  and  about  80  meters  south 
of  Vaux,  three  separate  times 
went  across  an  open  field  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy  to  repair  our 
telephone  lines.  This  he  did  suc- 
cessfully and  maintained  the  com- 
munication to  the  rear  practically 
throughout  the  battle.  While  on 
these  missions  he  was  constantly 
under  heavy  fire,  from  enemy 
snipers,  77  mm.  field  guns,  88  mm. 
field  guns  and  150  mm.  howitzers. 
One    shell    of    150    nun.    caliber 


struck  within  five  yards   of  him 
while  he  was  splicing  wire. 

"His  work  has  always  been 
thorough  and  efficient  and  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  on 
this  occasion  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  was  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  telephone  line 
should  have  been  maintained,  for 
through  it  the  fire  of  all  six  bat- 
teries of  this  regiment  was  ob- 
served and  controlled,  and  fur- 
thermore it  conveyed  to  head- 
quarters important  information  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  battle." 


The  picture  on  another  page 
calls  attention  to  a  unique  record 
made  by  the  members  of  the  class 
of  1918  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
Sixty  young  doctors  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Naval  Medical 
School  in  Washington  lately,  rep- 
resenting twenty-two  medical 
schools  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
country.  The  highest  average  in 
the  work  of  the  school  was  made 
by  Doctor  L.  J.  Debacker.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of 
schools  represented  and  their 
class.  Doctor  Debacker 's  record 
is  the  more  notable.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course,  the  Creigh- 
ton  men  were  assigned  to  active 
duty  as  follows: 

J.  B.  Williams,  New  London, 
Conn. ;  A.  J.  Callaghan,  R.  F.  Mul- 
len and  N.  J.  Haverly,  Key  West, 
Fla. ;  C.  C.  Coady,  Annapolis; 
Leopold  Debacker  and  N.  Gehlen, 
Newport,  R.  I. ;  Patrick  McCrann, 
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Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  J.  T.  O'Con- 
nell,  Washington,  D.  C. 


First  Lieutenant  Leo  N.  "Wall, 
Company  F,  168th  Infantry,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France,  on  July 
31st.  Lieutenant  Wall  came  to 
the  University  from  St.  Louis 
University,  as  an  instructor,  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1913-14,  and 
in  addition  to  his  classes,  was 
head  master  in  St.  John's  Hall. 
He  was  a  very  successful  teacher 
and  was  very  much  liked  by  his 
students.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  William  J.  Flaherty, 
A.  B.  1914,  and  they  enlisted  in 
the  army  about  the  same  time. 
Both  have  now  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Under  date  of  April  11th  last, 
Mr.  Wall  wrote  to  the  president 
of  the  University  in  part  as  fol- 
lows :  ' '  Doubtless  you  have  heard 
from  other  men,  whose  course  was 
much  the  same  as  mine — training 
camp  in  U.  S.,  training  camp  here, 
and  then  the  trenches.  I  have  had 
lately,  during  the  big  smash,  my 
baptism  of  fire.  I  had  charge  of 
a  platoon  for  a  number  of  days 
in  the  lines,  and  they  tell  me  I 
'got  by.'  Heavens,  how  light 
seem  responsibilities,  which  I 
thought  had  a  little  weight !  And 
again,  how  similar  to  old  class- 
room responsibilities  the  trench 
game  was  for  me.  I  held  quite  a 
stretch  of  first-line  trench,  with 
about  fifty  men — men  in  the  army 
term — in  many  cases,  they  were 


quite  boyish,  much  as  the  set  of 
youths  for  instance  in  Creighton 
Hall.  They  want  direction,  en- 
couragement, company.  Usually 
they  are  resourceful  enough  and 
have  had  fair  training  and  can 
take  care  of  themselves  individ- 
ually; but  they  naturally  need  di- 
rection. 

"Occasionally,  in  the  other 
days,  some  flash  of  interest  from 
a  student,  some  knack  for  learn- 
ing, lightened  a  face  and  was 
heightened  by  a  spiritual  pat  on 
its  owner's  face.  Well,  it's  paral- 
lel, similar  and  different  of  course, 
I  never  will  erase  from  memory — 
the  look  that  comes  on  a  boy's 
face  when  he  turns  his  strained 
face  from  no-man's  land  to  look 
into  mine  as  I  climb  to  the  firing- 
step  behind  him. 

"I  believe  I  have  prayed  more 
fervently  for  worthiness  to  lead  a 
handful  of  men  safely  and  at  least 
wisely,  in  this  mess,  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  asked  for.  I 
haven't  told  anyone  else,  and  I'm 
not  going  to,  but  after  our  hitch 
in  the  trenches,  a  corporal  of  my 
platoon  came  to  me  (I  had  just 
gotten  this  platoon  and  hardly 
knew  them  or  they  me)  about  a 
little  matter  and  in  a  way  that 
embarrassed  me,  but  also  pleased 
me  more  than  vanity  even  will  al- 
low me  to  say,  said,  'Lieutenant, 
your  platoon  would  follow  you 
from  hell  to  breakfast.'  Of 
course,  I  know  I  don't  deserve 
that,  but  it  is  that  I  want  to  merit. 
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and  to  that  end,  Father,  say  me  a 
prayer. 

"My  very  best  to  any  of  the 
people  who  may  remember  me 
with  any  interest." 


The  University  auditorium  pre- 
sented an  inspiring  spectacle  on 
Tuesday  morning,  October  1st, 
when  at  eleven  o'clock  the  stu- 
dents assembled  for  the  formal  in- 
duction exercises  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized military  unit.  The  pro- 
gram commenced  with  the  raising 
of  the  colors  and  the  singing  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  by  the 
entire  audience.  Under  the  direo- 
tion  of  Commandant  Lieutenant 
Denver  B.  Brann,  who  presided  at 
the  exercises,  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  taken  by  all  present. 

President  McMenamy  then 
made  a  stirring  address,  congrat- 
ulating the  young  men  on  the 
honor  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  to  co-oper- 
ate actively  in  winning  the  great 
war  by  closer  union  with  the  coun- 
try's military  establishment.  He 
laid  stress  upon  the  righteousness 
of  the  struggle  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  allies  and  urged  his 
hearers  to  feel  that  they  are  work- 
ing for  God  and  country  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps. 

Lieutenant  Brann  next  intro- 
duced Mayor  Ed.  P.  Smith  of 
Omaha,  who  spoke  with  much 
force  and  sincerity  and  urged  his 


listeners  to  throw  themselves  with 
all  their  energy  into  the  present 
struggle,  with  a  view  to  winning 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  then  returning  to  peaceful 
pursuits  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  peace  has  its  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  those  of  war. 

Lieutenant  Brann  then  read  the 
orders  for  the  day  and  assured 
the  men  of  the  unit  that  he  will 
take  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
their  individual  welfare  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  fit  them 
for  officer  positions.  He  laid  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  good  mili- 
tary discipline  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Creighton  Unit 
would  become  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country. 

Second  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Eade- 
maker,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  unit  as  Personnel  Adjutant, 
then  made  a  few  remarks  and 
pledged  his  best  effort  to  help 
each  member  of  the  unit  to  the 
utmost. 


The  University  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  unit  is  well  under 
way,  and  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty are  enthusiastic  over  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  help  the 
Government  in  the  present  great 
struggle.  In  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  curriculum  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government  is  be- 
ing followed  and  instruction  in 
military  subjects,  including  theo- 
retical military  work  and  physical 
training,     occupy    the     students' 
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time  for  eleven  hours  per  week. 
Forty-two  hours  additional  are  de- 
voted to  the  allied  subjects,  in- 
cluding lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  instruction  and  the 
necessary  study  and  preparation 
for  these  subjects.  The  following 
courses  are  being  offered: 

1.  "War  Issues :  three  hours  per 
week;  three  sections.  Rev.  Fran- 
cis X.  Reilly,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
2.  Military  Tactics — Theory :  two 
hours  per  week;  two  sections. 
First  Lieutenant  Denver  B.  Brann, 
Lecturer.  3.  Algebra :  three  hours 
per  week ;  two  sections.  Rev.  "Wm. 
P.  Quinlan,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
4.  Biology :  three  hours  of  lecture, 
four  hours  of  laboratory.  Mr. 
Michael  A.  Schaefer,  S.  J.,  Profes- 
sor. 5.  Chemistry — General  In- 
organic :  two  hours  of  lecture,  four 
hours  of  laboratory.  Rev.  John 
A.  Kranee,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
6.  Chemistry — Organic :  two  hours 
of  lecture,  four  of  laboratory. 
Rev.  John  A.  Kranee,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor. 7.  Economics :  three  hours. 
Rev.  Augustus  M.  Ejffiinger,  S.  J., 
Professor.  8.  English :  three 
hours;  sections  A,  B  and  C.  Rev. 
James  L.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  Professor. 
9.  Ethics :  three  hours ;  Sections 
A,  B  and  C.  Rev.  Thomas  Wal- 
lace, S.  J.,  Professor.  10.  French — 
Elementary :  three  hours ;  Sec- 
tions A  and  B,  Rev.  Alfred  Kauf- 
mann,  S.  J. ;  Section  C,  Mr.  James 
H.  Duehren,  A.  B. ;  Section  D,  Mr. 
Clifford  J.  LeMay,  S.  J.;  Section 
E,    Mr.  John  E.  Kenney,  A.  M. 


11.  French — Intermediate  :  three 
hours;  Rev.  John  B.  DeShryver, 
S.  J.,  Professor.  12.  German — 
Intermediate :  three  hours ;  Rev. 
Julius  Hettwer,  Professor.  13.  His- 
tory— Course  5 :  three  hours.  Rev. 
Alfred  J.  Kaufmann,  S.  J.  14.  Hy- 
giene and  Sanitation :  three  hours ; 
Major  Emil  DeLanney,  M.  D. 
15.  International  Law :  three 
hours.  Hugh  F.  Gillespie,  A.  M., 
LL.  M.,  Professor.  16.  Military 
Law  and  Practice :  three  hours. 
Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor. 17.  Physics :  two  hours  of 
lecture  and  four  hours  of  labora- 
tory. Rev.  William  F.  Rigge,  S. 
J.,  Professor.  18.  Surveying  and 
Map  Making :  Section  A,  Rev. 
William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.;  Section 
B,  Mr.  Clifford  J.  LeMay,  S.  J. 
19.  Trigonometry :  three  hours ; 
Section  A,  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Quinlan, 
S.  J.;  Section  B,  Mr.  Clifford  J. 
LeMay,  S.  J. 

In  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  the  regular  courses  are 
being  given,  except  that  special 
military  instruction  is  required  of 
all  students. 

In  the  College  of  Law  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  is  being  followed, 
and  the  students  devote  eleven 
hours  per  week  to  military  train- 
ing, three  hours  to  Military  Law, 
two  hours  to  International  Law, 
three  hours  to  War  Issues,  and 
are  permitted  to  elect  six  hours 
additional  from  the  regular  law 
curriculum.     Arrangement  is  also 
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made  for  the  supervised  study  re- 
quired by  the  Government. 

The  school  year  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts  and  Law  has  been  divided 
into  four  quarters  of  tw^elve 
weeks  each,  the  first  beginning  on 
October  1st  and  continuing  until 
December  21st,  the  second  run- 
ning from  December  31st  to 
March  21st,  the  third  from  March 
21st  to  June  21st,  and  the  fourth 
presumably  commencing  on  June 
22nd  and  continuing  until  about 
September  21st. 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
the  students  have,  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's instructions,  been 
grouped  by  ages  instead  of  by 
scholastic  record  as  in  the  past. 
The  first  group  is  made  up  of  men 
who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  and  who  may  be  called 
into  active  service  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  quarter;  the 
second  group  consists  of  the  nine- 
teen-year-old students  who  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  University  for  two 
quarters,  or  until  March  21st,  and 
the  third  group  is  made  up  of  the 
eighteen-year-old  students  who 
will  probably  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  their  studies  for  three 
quarters,  or  until  June  21st. 

According  to  present  arrange- 
ments, students  who  show  that 
they  are  of  officer  material  and 
are  mature  will  be  sent  at  an  early 
date  to  an  officers'  training  camp. 
Students  who  are  immature  but 
seem  fit  to  become  officers  will  be 


allowed  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
short  time.  Those  who  are  not 
suited  for  commissioned  officers 
will  be  sent  to  non-commissioned 
officers'  training  schools  or  to 
army  vocational  schools,  and 
those  who  are  fit  for  none  of  these 
transfers  will  be  sent  to  an  army 
depot  for  induction  into  active 
service  as  privates,  according  to 
the  army's  needs. 

The  Government  uniforms, 
feeds,  houses,  educates  and  pays 
the  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C, 
the  pay  being  that  of  a  private  in 
the  infantry.  The  University  will 
use  for  barracks  St.  John's  Hall 
and  the  Gymnasium. 

Only  those  students  who  have 
had  at  least  a  four-year  high 
school  course  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  unit,  and  these  may 
enroll  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter. 


The  University  authorities  are 
gratified  at  the  enrollment  this 
year,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
uncertainty  incident  to  the  war 
situation.  In  the  High  School 
there  are  343  students  as  com- 
pared with  298  a  year  ago.  The 
College  has  increased  from  154 
last  year  to  230  this  year.  The 
College  of  Dentistry  has  119  stu- 
dents, against  115  last  year;  the 
College  of  Medicine  89,  as  com- 
pared with  84  a  year  ago;  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  48  as  against 
50  last  year,  and  the  College  of 
Law  54,  as  compared  with  93  last 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  T.  C.  RADEMAKER— Personnel  Adjutant,  Creighton 
Unit,  S.  A.  T.  C. 


CREIGHTON  GRADUATES  AT  NAVAL  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL — Reading  from  left  to  right, bottom  row: 
N.  J.  Haverly,  C.  C.  Coady,  P.  M.  McCrann,  J.  T. 
O'Connell,  A.  J.  Callaghan.  Top  row:  L.  J.  De- 
Backer,  J.  N.  Gehlen,  R.  F.  Mullin,  J.  B.  Williams. 
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year.  While  the  falling  off  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  law 
school,  this  condition  prevails 
throughout  the  country — ^for  in- 
stance, Harvard  University  Law 
School,  which  two  years  ago  had 
815  students,  had  57  registered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year.  Many  law  schools 
have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  and  few  have  many  stu- 
dents. 


Major  James  W.  Thornton,  M. 
D.  1899,  of  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha  re- 
cently as  the  guest  of  Dr.  B.  M. 
Eiley. 


Mr.  William  Grodzinsky,  LL. 
B.  1913,  is  at  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Wireless  School,  Purdue 
University,  having  been  trans- 
ferred there  at  the  completion  of 
the  last  radio  course  given  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 


Mr.  John  E.  Kennebeck,  a  for- 
mer Arts  student,  who  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  the  Navy  Officers' 
Training  Camp  on  Puget  Sound, 
has  been  made  editor  of  the 
Periscope,  the  camp  daily  newspa- 
per. Mr.  Kennebeck  was  recent- 
ly commissioned  an  Ensign  in  the 
navy. 


Rev.  P.  J.  McMahon  of  Bur- 
well,  Neb.,  who  graduated  from 
the  College  of  Arts,  was  recently 


commissioned  a  first  lieutenant 
and  has  sailed  for  France,  where 
he  will  serve  as  army  chaplain. 


Sergeant  Frank  W.  Hodek,  a 
former  member  of  the  University 
Glee  Club,  has  composed  a  new 
ballad  entitled  "My  Girl." 


Major  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  the  Re- 
construction Hospital  at  Camp 
May,  New  Jersey,  recently  spent 
a  few  days  in  Omaha. 


Base  Hospital  No.  49  was  re- 
ported some  time  ago  as  stationed 
at  Allery,  France,  where  they 
have  a  hospital  manned  by  ten 
units  and  equipped  to  care  for 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers.  Among 
the  Creighton  men  with  this  unit 
are  Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 
1907,  Privates  James  J.  Connolly, 
A.  M.  1913,  Law  1919;  Wm.  N. 
Jungelaus,  Law  1918,  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Dillon,  Law  1919. 


Second  Lieutenant  George 
Sugarman,  LL.  B.  1915,  has  re- 
cently been  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenancy  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  department,  with 
orders  to  report  at  Fort  Monroe. 


Mr.  John  J.  Cobry,  Arts  1903, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  25th  Aero 
Squadron,  has  been  in  France  for 
some  time  with  the  Expeditionary 
Forces.  His  squadron  arrived  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  this 
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year,  going  thence  to  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, where  they  remained  three 
months.  In  April  they  were  again 
ordered  to  England. 


Mr.  Anton  A.  Rezac,  Law  1919, 
is  now  stationed  at  Camp  Fun- 
ston,  as  is  also  Mr.  Claudio  Deli- 
tala  of  the  same  class. 


year  ago,  and  who  subsequently 
joined  the  army  where  he  was 
soon  made  observation  instructor, 
has  been  transferred  to  Arcadia, 
California,  where  he  will  teach 
piloting. 


Mr.  Earle  V.  Tieknor,  Law 
1918,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Eiley, 
was  married  on  September  9th  at 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  to  Miss  Amelia 
"Wieberg  of  Lincoln. 


Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Schackle- 
ford,  LL.  B.  1910,  formerly  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  45th  Bal- 
loon Company,  has  been  promoted 
to  command  of  the  58th  Balloon 
Company  at  Camp  Morrison,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr.  Ross  L.  Shotwell,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  was  rejected  five  times 
for  physical  shortcomings,  has 
finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
army  authorities  to  induct  him 
into  service  and  has  reported  at 
Fort  Omaha  for  duty. 


Lieutenant  Waldo  E.  Shilling- 
ton,  Law  1918,  visited  Omaha 
friends  lately  enroute  to  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  whence  he  expects  to 
go  abroad  for  service  as  an  avia- 
tor, having  been  commissioned  in 
May  of  this  year  as  an  army  corps 
pilot.  He  was  trained  in  the  Offi- 
cers' Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Snelling  last  year;  entered  the 
Air  Service  Ground  School  at 
Austin,  Texas,  in  August,  1917, 
and  later  was  admitted  to  the  fly- 
ing school  at  Kelly  Field. 


Dr.  Wm.  J.  Leary,  A.  M.  1903, 
M.  D.  1905,  Captain  in  the  Army 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  now 
stationed  at  an  American  Rest 
Camp  in  England,  has  been  given 
complete  charge  of  the  assigning 
of  the  American  wounded  to  hos- 
pitals in  England.  His  new  title 
is  that  of  "Debarkation  Officer." 
He  meets  every  boat  that  carries 
American  sick  and  wounded  from 
France,  and  assigns  the  men  to 
some  one  of  the  twenty-five  hos- 
pitals in  England  which  are 
available   for   American   soldiers. 


Lieutenant    Charles    Morearty, 
who   entered  the  Arts  College   a 


Lieutenant  Russell  Creviston, 
military  inspection  officer,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  recently  inspected  the 
University  grounds  and  buildings 
with  a  view  to  their  military  use, 
and  expressed  himself  as  well 
pleased  with  Creigh ton's  equip- 
ment. He  said  that  the  cost  to 
the    government   for   establishing 
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the  corps  here  would  be  less  than 
at  many  of  the  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  country. 


Six  of  the  sixteen  cadets  who 
went  to  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Sheridan 
for  six  weeks'  training  have  been 
commissioned  second  lieutenants. 
They  are:  Harry  Eobinson, 
George  Boland,  Walter  Raynor, 
Harry  Burkley,  Ralph  Kastner 
and  William  Adams. 


First  Lieutenant  Harvie  A. 
Garver,  Law  1918,  recently  re- 
ported his  safe  arrival  abroad. 


Mr.  George  F,  Bushman,  A.  M. 
1907,  LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been 
training  at  Cornell  University, 
New  York,  recently  spent  a  ten- 
day  furlough  with  his  parents  in 
Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Harry  V.  Burkley, 
Jr.,  has  been  ordered  to  Indianap- 
olis; Lieutenant  Harry  Robinson 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Texas 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
School. 


Mr.  E.  K.  McDermott,  A.  B. 
1914,  Law  1918,  recently  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Nebraska 
Telephone  Company  at  Omaha, 
and  has  entered  the  officers' 
training  school  at  Camp  Pike,  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  McDermott  has  three 
brothers  in  military  service  al- 
ready, all  of  them  being  Creigh- 


ton  men.  J.  R.  McDermott  is  with 
the  quartermaster  corps  at  Camp 
Dodge.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  McDer- 
mott is  in  France,  and  Wm.  Mc- 
Dermott is  a  member  of  the 
Creighton  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Anna  Marie 
Damrish  to  Lieutenant  John  J. 
Hannigan,  formerly  of  the  Arts 
Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Morgan, 
Alabama. 


Dr.  Frank  M.  Conlin  of  the 
medical  faculty  has  been  accepted 
for  service  in  the  army. 


Mr.  Ralph  Coad,  A.  B.  1910, 
was  injured  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent at  March  Field,  Riverside, 
California,  lately. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  went  abroad  lately  for  Red 
Cross  Canteen  work,  has  been 
transferred  to  reconstruction 
work  at  Le  Puy  in  Southern 
France. 


Mr.  Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916,  is  now  located  at  Field 
Park,  Mellington,  Tennessee,  where 
he  is  awaiting  his  commission  in 
the  aviation  section. 


Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie  recently 
made  a  flying  trip  to  Washington, 
where  he  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country's  dental 
schools    concerning    co-operation 
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with  the  Government  in  its  mili- 
tary program. 


Ben  M.  English,  Denis  F.  Naugh- 
ton  and  Jesse  D.  Cranny. 


Lieutenant  Arlo  Roberts  Todd, 
D.  D.  S.  1916,  is  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich- 
igan. 


Lieutenant  David  Dean  Bar- 
rett, a  graduate  of  the  high 
school  department,  died  on  Fri- 
day, September  27th,  in  a  hospi- 
tal at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  being  at 
the  time  enrolled  for  a  special 
course  of  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  Monday,  September 
30th,  from  St.  Patrick's  Church 
at  Dunlap,  Iowa.  Mr.  Barret  was 
born  May  18,  1897,  at  Dunlap, 
Iowa,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Creighton  High  School  in 
1915.  On  May  29th  of  this  year 
he  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  went 
with  Company  F  of  the  R.  0.  T. 
C.  No.  6  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, where  he  was  made  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  his  company. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Sheridan,  where  he  saw  active 
service  at  the  Great  Lakes  Sta- 
tion. 


Four  students  of  the  College  of 
Law,  who  enlisted  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Corps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  vacation  and  spent  the 
summer  at  the  Great  Lakes  Sta- 
tion, were  furloughed  to  continue 
their  studies  at  the  University. 
They  are  Messrs.   James  T.   and 


Sergeant  Edward  J.  Svoboda, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Mayo  Hospital  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  for  some 
time,  spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha 
recently.  He  is  now  located  at 
Fort  Riley. 


Mr.  Julius  F.  Festner,  A.  B. 
1912,  Law  1918,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  personnel  work  at  Camp 
Dodge,  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Custer  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Scott,  M. 
D.  1917,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  abroad,  writes  interestingly 
of  his  experiences  with  the  med- 
ical corps. 


Lieutenant  Paul  A.  Burke,  A. 
B.  1914,  has  been  in  a  French  hos- 
pital for  some  time  recuperating 
from  shell  shock. 


Charles  P.  Flood,  LL.  B.  1916, 
who  was  made  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  training  school  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  in  July,  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant. 


Lieutenant  Harold  Squires,  a 
former  student  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  who  was  wounded  in  action 
on   July  4th,   and  spent  several 
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weeks  in  an  American  hospital  in 
France,  has  returned  to  duty  at 
the  front. 


First  Lieutenant  Denver  B. 
Brann  of  the  infantry,  who  has 
been  assigned  as  commandant  of 
the  University  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit, 
came  directly  from  Minneapolis, 
where  he  was  formerly  an  in- 
structor in  the  Army  Mechanics 
School.  He  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  the  past  sixteen  months, 
having  received  his  commission  at 
the  second  Fort  Snelling  Training 
Camp,  His  home  is  at  Center- 
ville,  Iowa,  and  he  has  been  a 
member  of  various  military  or- 
ganizations for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  The  unit  over  which  Lieu- 
tenant Brann  will  preside  will 
have  about  five  hundred  students 
in  it. 

Second  Lieutenant  T.  C.  Eade- 
maker  is  a  former  Notre  Dame 
track  man,  and  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  squad  for  the  1918-19 
season.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  athletes  in  the  west,  his 
specialty  being  the  pole  vault. 


Professor  Neal  D.  Reardon  of 
the  College  of  Law  faculty  has 
been  given  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  is  now  engaged  in  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  is  working  for 
his  Doctor's  degree  in  Law.  He 
writes  that  Harvard  is  almost  en- 
tirely given  over  to  military  ac- 
tivities.    He   has    secured   a   re- 


search scholarship  and  expects  to 
embody  the  results  of  his  study  in 
a  volume  which  he  will  present  to 
the  University  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  his  application  for 
the  doctor's  degree. 


Professor  Sergius  Morgulis  has 
been  advised  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council  that  it  will  make 
use  of  the  organization  of  the 
Biochemistry  and  Physiology  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  connection  with  its  re- 
search program.  The  National 
Research  Council  is  the  scientific 
branch  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
holding  its  forty-eighth  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently, has  informed  Professor 
Morgulis  of  the  award  of  the  one 
hundred  dollar  prize  for  the  best 
paper  along  biological  lines  pre- 
sented before  the  Society. 


Mr.  Thomas  R.  Riley,  A.  B. 
1908,  was  married  on  Tuesday, 
September  24th,  to  Miss  Clare 
Coady,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed at  St.  John's  Church, 
Omaha,  by  Rev.  Father  McNieve. 


Mr.  Francis  A.  Silver,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  has  been  stationed  with 
the  ordnance  department  at  Camp 
Hancock,  Georgia,  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  Camp  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  and  is  now 
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attending  the  Artillery  Officers' 
Central  Training  School.  Lieu- 
tenant William  P.  Kelley  of  the 
same  class  is  also  located  at  Camp 
Taylor. 


Mr.  Thomas  D.  Foley,  Law 
1918,  was  married  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Omaha,  on  September 
26th,  to  Miss  Catherine  M.  Good- 
all,  formerly  librarian  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Law. 


Miss  Bertha  Grapengiser,  who 
graduated  from  Brownell  Hall  in 
1914  and  from  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1916,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Chemist  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Prior  to  her  appointment  she  was 
pharmacist  at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital  in  Omaha. 


Dr.  Frank  J.  Viner,  D.  D.  S. 
1918,  has  been  appointed  as  chief 
operator  at  the  Free  Dental  Dis- 
pensary in  the  Brandeis  Building. 
Dr.  Viner  was  one  of  the  three 
high  men  in  his  class  and  was  as- 
signed to  his  present  position  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army. 
His  home  is  at  Jackson,  Minne- 
sota. More  than  twelve  thousand 
operations  have  been  performed 
at  the  dispensary  since  it  was 
opened  two  years  ago,  and  more 
than  four  thousand  patients  have 
been  treated. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Curran,  wife  of 
Thomas    P.    Curran,    Law    1914, 


died  at  their  home  in  Omaha, 
Monday  evening,  September  9th, 
aged  twenty-three  years.  Mrs. 
Curran  had  been  ill  since  July. 


Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B. 
1910,  private  secretary  to  Con- 
gressman Lobeck,  has  opened  an 
office  in  the  Karbach  Block  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congressman's 
campaign  for  re-election. 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Shamp,  mother  of 
Miss  Gladys  Shamp,  LL.  B.  1918, 
died  on  September  18th,  at  her 
home  in  Omaha.  Interment  was 
made  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery. 


A  daughter  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 10th  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gust Baye.  Mr.  Baye  is  a  former 
student  of  the  Arts  College,  and 
at  present  is  in  military  service  at 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 


Dr.  Herbert  M.  Sampson,  D.  D. 
S.  1915,  and  Miss  Florence  Marie 
Harrahill  were  married  on  Mon- 
day, September  2nd.  They  are 
now  at  home  at  Greeley,  Ne- 
braska. 


Mrs.  Winchester  Dickerson  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  Agnes  Woodworth,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Patrick  Regan,  which 
took  place  at  Helena,  Montana, 
September  12.  Dr.  Regan  is  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1909,  of 
the  College  of  Dentistry,  and  is  a 
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lieutenant  in  the  Dental  Reserve 
Corps. 


The  Freshmen  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy    have    organized    and 
chosen     the     following     officers: 
President,   Edward  T.  Hayes   of 
Albion,  Nebraska;  vice  president. 
Miss  Bemice  Burford  of  Omaha; 
secretary,  Francis  Maher,  of  Hor- 
ton,  Kansas ;  treasurer.  Miss  Elsie 
Bobisud  of  Dodge,  Nebraska.  The 
Senior    Officers    are:      President, 
Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,   Ne- 
braska;    vice     president,     0.    E. 
Esher  of  Denver,  Colorado;  sec- 
retary.    Miss     Mabel     Coats     of 
Stuart,  Nebraska ;  treasurer,  Fred 
J.  Feldhousen  of  Frankfort,  Kan- 
sas. 


Vincent  J.  Fitz-Simon,  Ph.  C, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has 
been  appointed  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Analytical  Chemistry  and 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Chem- 
istry Laboratories.  Professor 
Fitz-Simon,  for  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Dean  T.  J.  Bradley,  Profes- 
sor of  Analytical  Chemistry  at 
the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  and  Professor  Hugh  C. 
Muldoon,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
of  the  Albany  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 


Every   day   at   12:10   P.   M.   six 
teams  play  tense,   snappy,   inter- 
esting games.    The  slope  and  top 
of  the  hill  are  lined  with  eager 
spectators  intently  watching  the 
progress     of     the     contests     and 
keenly  enjoying  the  zest,  the  fleet- 
ness  and  accuracy,  and,  at  times, 
too,  the  costly  errors  of  the  alert 
competitors  for  the  championship. 
The  game  is  played  with  a  twelve- 
inch   ball,    according   to   outdoor 
base  ball  rules;  the  di"ance  be- 
tween  bases,   however,   is   forty- 
five  feet,   and  the  pitcher  is  al- 
lowed to  balk.     These  modifica- 
tions   from    the    ordinary    play- 
ground ball  rules  make  for  great- 
er  speed   and   fuller   enjoyment, 
The  league  formally  opened  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  class,  seven 
teams  being  organized  in  two  sec- 
tions. 


Playground  Base  Ball  was  in- 
troduced at  the  University  High 
School,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received    by    the    student    body. 


Coach  "Tommy"  Mills  an- 
nounces that  the  Creighton  Foot 
Ball  schedule  this  year  will  be  as 
follows:  October  12,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University ;  October 
19th,  Cotner  University ;  October 
26,  Port  Omaha;  November  2nd, 
Haskell  Indians;  November  16th, 
Kansas  Aggies;  November  28th, 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  All 
the  games  will  be  played  at 
Omaha. 

This  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
stiffest  schedules  ever  booked  by 
the  University  and  the  uncer- 
tainty attendant  upon  present 
conditions    renders    the    task    of 
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turning  out  a  good  team  much 
more  difficult  than  usual.  How- 
ever, the  Coach  has  a  string  of 
good  players  in  training  and 
promises  a  game  of  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Blue  and  "White  will 
be  proud. 


Over  15  per  cent  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy are  lady  students. 


Gene  Slattery,  freshman  in  the 
dental  school,  has  been  appointed 
student  manager  of  athletics  this 
year.  Faculty  Director  Thomas 
"Wallace  has  been  superseded  by 
Eev.  J.  A.  Mc Williams. 


The  High  School  football  team 
has  only  three  veterans  on  it  and 
has  been  handicapped  for  lack  of 
practice.  Its  first  game  of  the 
season — that  with  the  South 
Omaha  High  School,  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  visitors  by  a  score 
of  26  to  0.  The  High  School 
schedule  is   as  follows: 

October  12th,  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Creighton  field; 
October  18th,  Blair  High  School, 
Creighton  field;  October  25th, 
open  date;  November  1,  open, 
probably  Ked  Oak,  Iowa;  Novem- 
ber 15th,  probably  Nebraska  City 
at  Creighton  field;  November 
22nd,  Council  Bluffs  at  Bluffs; 
Thanksgiving,  open. 


The  Creighton  College  Aeolyth- 
ieal  Society  was  reorganized  Sep- 


tember 23,  with  an  important 
modification  in  its  purpose.  It 
will  not  merely  furnish  acolytes 
for  all  College  Chapel  functions, 
but  also  thoroughly  train  and  in- 
struct every  member  in  all  the 
simple  and  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  in  which  its  members 
can  participate.  It  will  acquaint 
them  with  the  rich,  symbolic 
meanings  of  Church  vestments 
and  liturgical  rites.  It  will  drill 
them  in  the  approved  way  of  serv- 
ing at  the  Low,  High  and  Solemn 
High  Masses,  in  accordance  with 
all  the  recent  decrees  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  It 
will  fit  them  to  be  Acolyte,  Thuri- 
fer  and  even  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  all  the  ordinary  paro- 
chial church  functions. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  this  in- 
struction will  be  to  enable  its 
members,  drawn  from  most  of  the 
city  and  many  of  the  outlying 
country  parishes,  to  co-operate 
with  the  local  pastors  in  solemn- 
izing the  great  yearly  festivals  of 
Holy  Mother  Church.  Pastors  will 
urge  the  students  from  their  par- 
ish to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity, and  will  make  use  of 
their  services  whenever  occasion 
offers.  Thus  will  the  young  men, 
imbued  with  due  appreciation  and 
tender  love  for  the  deeply  sig- 
nificant services  of  the  Church, 
be  leaders  not  only  in  the  intel- 
lectual but  also  in  the  religious 
life  of  their  parish  and  their 
town. 
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The  University  is  eager  to  get 
the  correct  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing alumni  and  will  appreciate 
such  information.  Communica- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  Chronicle 
210  South  18th  Street,  Omaha: 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW:  Martin  Buddha, 
LL.  B.  1909;  Florence  W.  Driscoll, 
LL.  B.  1911;  J.  L.  Greer,  LL.  B.  1910; 
Kilian  G.  Regner,  LL.  B.  1912;  Arthur 
E.  Ryman,  LL.  B.  1910;  Louis  J.  Som- 
ers,  LL.  B.  1909. 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE:  Joseph 
T.  Anthony,  M.  D.  1914;  E.  W.  Ayles- 
worth,  M.  D.  1900;  Beecher  B.  Bald- 
win, M.  D.  1906;  Harry  C.  Bierbower, 
M.  D.  1900;  Edward  J.  Brett,  M.  D. 
1895;  J.  H.  Brown,  M.  D.  1902;  Peter 
T.  Cavanaugh,  M.  D.  1898;  W.  C.  Cole, 
M.  D.  1901;  C.  R.  Collins,  M.  D.  1900; 
Mrs.  Mary  Colt,  1902;  Ohlin  C.  Diehl, 
M.  D.  1902;  N.  H.  Farrell,  M.  D.  1913; 
M.  E.  Grier,  M.  D.  1917;  Thos.  Frank 
Hamilton,  M.  D.  1917;  Fred  Hawes, 
M.  D.  1914;  W.  P.  Hynes,  M.  D.  1912; 
H.  J.  Jenkins,  M.  D.  1916;  Robt.  P. 
Jensen,  M.  D.  1896;  W.  M.  Johnson, 
M.  D.  1905;  Mary  C.  Roland-Kleint, 
M.  D.  1905;  Fred  G.  Kalough,  M.  D. 
1912;  Roy  S.  Leadingham,  M.  D.  1907; 
H.  D.  Lurvey,  M.  D.  1912;    Emily  L. 

McShage,  M.  D. ;  E.  M.  Miller,  M. 

D.  1899;  V.  A.  Mokler,  M.  D.  1915; 
Lawrence  T.  Moore,  M.  D.  1907;  Thos. 
W.  Morrow,  M.  D.  1911;  Lew  P. 
Murphy,  M.  D.  1904;  J.  A.  Nelson,  M. 

D.  1906;    F.   Newfeld,    M.    D.    1901; 

E.  J.  Oxford,  M.  D.  1905;  Mrs. 
Anna  Peckham,  M.  D.  1899;  C. 
Pappers,  M.  D.  1912;  Wmi  C. 
Peterson,  M.  D.  1909;  Riley  Roche, 
M.  D.  1916;  H.  S.  Rogers,  M.  D. 
1915;  O.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D.  1908; 
Willis  Rogers,  M.  D.  1898;  C.  Sells, 
M.  D.  1913;  S.  E.  Simpson,  M.  D.  1915; 
Elmer  S.  Smith,  M.  D.  1909;  Frank 
P.  St.  Clair,  M.  D.  1895;  F.  J.  Stires, 
M.  D.  1906;  L.  W.  Storey,  M.  D.  1914; 
Herman  Sugarman,  M.  D.  1910;  James 
W.  Thomas,  M.  D.  1910;  J.  E.  Trier- 
weiler,  M.  D.  1912;  Lloyd  Warren,  M. 
D.  1916;  R.  F.  Webster,  M.  D.  1899; 
John  W.  Weed,  M.  D.  1904;  A.  J.  Wil- 
son, M.  D.  1895;  Gustav  A.  Wittke,  M. 
D.  1906 ;  Lucius  G.  Wright,  M.  D.  1910 ; 
Mrs.  M.  Ziegler,  M.  D.  1894. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY:  Miss 
Rose  Agans,  D.  D.  S.  1911;  J.  F.  Bap- 


tist, D.  D.  S.  1909;  W.  J.  Frost,  D.  D. 
S.  1913;  C.  B.  Hamilton,  D.  D.  S.  1907; 
J.  B.  Jackson,  D.  D.  S.  1910;  J. 
Moran,  D.  D.  S.  1910;  R.  N.  Ransom, 

D.  D.  S.  1909;  C.  A.  Welch,  D.  D.  S. 
1912. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY:  Rich- 
ard Alquist,  Ph.  G.  1908;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Andrews,  Ph.  G.  1902;  H.  B.  Ausbum, 
Ph.  G.  1905;  George  Bailey,  Ph.  G. 
1912;  Thos.  M.  Bailey,  Ph.  G.  1915;  H. 
W.  Baker,  Ph.  G.  1906;  W.  A.  Baker, 
Ph.  G.  1909;  C.  A.  Bennett,  Ph.  G.  1906; 
Mary  A.  Boler,  Ph.  G.  1908;  F.  V. 
Bors,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Thos.  Bower,  Ph. 
G.  1912;  H.  L.  Bradshaw,  Ph.  G.  1914; 
Shirley  Calhoun,  Ph.  G.  1909;  R.  R. 
Cane,  Ph.  G.  1904;  Mrs.  Lucy  Carson, 
Ph.  G.  1906;  D.  P.  Case,  Ph.  G.  1906;  E. 

E.  Cathcart,  Ph.  G.  1903;  Zora  Cole- 
man, Ph.  G.  1908;  John  Cornills,  Ph. 
G.  1904;  Henry  Cox,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Roy 
Crook,  Ph.  G.  1901;  Comme  Davidson, 
Ph.  G.  1911;  Frank  Flood,  Ph.  G.  1904; 
Harry  M.  Frahm,  Ph.  G.  1908;  Vera 
Fudge,  Ph.  G.  1913;  Jesse  Gore,  Ph.  G. 
1905;  F.  H.  Guenther,  Ph.  G.  1904; 
H.  C.  Hansen,  Ph.  G.  1902;  L.  P.  Han- 
sen, Ph.  G.  1907;  Clinton  Heine,  Ph. 
G.  1906;  Grover  Henry,  Ph.  G.  1906; 
Lewis  Herath,  Ph.  G.  1917;  E.  G. 
Hertert,  Ph.  G.  1914;  A.  S.  Hines,  Ph. 
G.  1908;  John  Hingst,  Ph.  G.  1914; 
John  E.  Holmes,  Ph.  G.  1909;  Mabel 
Ingraham,  Ph.  G.  1908;  C.  M.  Isen- 
berg.  Ph.  G.  1908;  C.  E.  Jacques,  Ph. 
G.  1906;   Chas.  E.  Kelly,  Ph.  G.  1909; 

F.  A.  Kelly,  Ph.  G.  1902;  Fred  Knaus, 
Ph.  G.  1906;  Milada  Kulikova,  Ph.  G. 
1917;  J.  B.  Lester,  Ph.  G.  1905;  L.  B. 
Lilliedoll,  Ph.  G.  1905;  R.  LilliedoU, 
Ph.  G.  1904;  Jesse  Luce,  Ph.  G.  1909; 
J.  P.  McCarthy,  Ph.  G.  1908;  W.  E. 
McClung,  Ph.  G.  1904;  O.  V.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Ph.  G.  1908;  J.  L.  McFarren, 
Ph.  G.  1911;  L.  E.  McGee,  Ph.  G.  1908; 
T.  V.  Maloney,  Ph.  G.  1913;  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin, Ph.  G.  1906;   J.  G.  Matthews,  Ph. 

G.  1908;  L.  A.  Miller,  Ph.  G.  1909; 
W.  F.  Moody,  Ph.  G.  1909;  F.  Morgan- 
thaler,  Ph.  G.  1913;  E.  Morris,  Ph.  G. 
1913;  J.  S.  Norris,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Thos. 
L.  Nylen,  Ph.  G.  1909;  F.  W.  Olsen, 
Ph.  G.  1914;  Albert  G.  Parker,  Ph.  G. 
1913;  Fred  Penner,  Ph.  G.  1913;  K. 
Podolak,  Ph.  G.  1906;  Bruce  Porter, 
Ph.  G.  1914;  L.  M.  Price,  Ph.  G.  1902; 
Thos.  Radinsky,  Ph.  G.  1905;  Claude 
Ralya,  Ph.  G.  1911;  Pearl  RatclifE,  Ph. 
G.  1905;  Henry  Rathburn,  Ph.  G.  1905; 
Bert  Ray,  Ph.  G.  1903;   Charles  Red- 
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man,  Ph.  G.  1905;  R.  F.  Reiland,  Ph. 
G.  1903;  F.  L.  Riley,  Ph.  G.  1908;  E. 
Robinson,  Ph.  G.  1908;  J.  D.  Rockhold, 
Ph.  G.  1909;  Frances  J.  Roeder,  Ph. 
G.  1907;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Rolph,  Ph.  G.  1914; 
A.  H.  Ryan,  Ph.  G.  1906;  P.  E.  Ryer- 
son,  Ph.  G.  1905;  D.  Samuelson,  Ph.  G. 
1907;  Alfred  Schiller,  Ph.  G.  1907;  E. 
A.  Searson,  Ph.  G.  1905;  H.  E.  Siebert, 
Ph.  G.  1907;  Otto  Selling,  Ph.  G.  1912; 
C.  E.  Sheffrey,  Ph.  G.  1901;  Frank  A. 
Shields,  Ph.  G.  1915;  J.  D.  Smith,  Ph. 
G.  1904;  Max  Smith,  Ph.  G.  1903;  J. 
L.  Snyder,  Ph.  G.  1908;  W.  F.  Solt, 
Ph.  G.  1905;  W.  Strong,  Ph.  G.  1909; 
T.  E.  Summitt,  Ph.  G.  1909;  Franz 
Theileb,  Ph.  G.  1904;  R.  Thompson, 
Ph.  G.  1911;  H.  D.  Vickery,  Ph.  G. 
1903;  W.  T.  Voss,  Ph.  G.  1907;  A.  C. 
Walker,  Ph.  G.  1902;  Burton  Watson, 


Ph.  G.  1905;  E.  F.  Watson,  Ph.  G.  1906; 
E.  S.  Wegner,  Ph.  G.  1908;  G.  W.  Well- 
enseck,  Ph.  G.  1913;  E.  E.  Whitten, 
Ph.  G.  1905;  W.  W.  Willard,  Ph.  G. 
1903;  F.  B.  Wolley,  Ph.  G.  1909;  F. 
X.  Wright,  Ph.  G.  1903;  Albert  Yuel, 
Ph.  G.   1913. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS:  Wm.  Barry, 
A.  M.  1895;  W.  E.  Donovan;  Dr.  John 
P.  Dougherty,  A.  M.  1901;  Oliver  Fay- 
men;  C.  M.  Fixa,  1904;  J.  Lucien 
Hobbs,  A.  B.  1906;  Louis  D.  Johnson, 
A.  M.  1901;  John  H.  Kennedy;  Hans 
H.  Kuhr,  B.  S.  1913;  Morris  Lackey; 
Wm.  Louche,  A.  B.  1903;  Paul  B.  Mc- 
Cauley,  A.  B.  1908;  James  McKinney; 
Jerry  Mahoney;  C.  Murphy;  John  S. 
Rakowski,  A.  B.  1901;  C.  E.  Rus- 
sell; E.  A.  Sullivan,  James  Sullivan, 
Maurice  Sullivan. 
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College  of  Law 

Founded  in  1904.  Three  Year  Day  and  Pour  Year  Night 
Courses  leading  to  LL.  B.  degree.  Diploma  admits  to  practice. 
Librarj'  of  12,000  volumes.    Exceptional  court  facilities. 

College  of  Medicine 

Founded  in  1892.  Large  staff  of  professors  trained  at  home 
and  abroad.  Building  and  equipment  valued  at  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars.  Clinic  unequalled  in  this  vicinity.  Twenty  in- 
terneships  open  to  graduates. 

College  of  Dentistry 

Founded  in  1905.  High  standards.  Personal  attention  given 
to  each  student.  Opportunities  for  infirmary  practice  excep- 
tional.    Thoroughness  and  efficiency  aimed  at. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Founded  in  1904.  Elegantly  housed  in  specially  designed  and 
equipped  building.  Universal  opportunity  for  practical  ex- 
perience. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Founded  in  1887.  Thorough  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degrees.    Special  advantages  in  Pedagogy.    Tuition  Free. 

Astronomical  Observatory 

Opened  in  1885.  Complete  equipment  for  astronomical  instruc- 
tion and  research.        » »•    i      d   i        i 

High  ochool 

Founded  in  1878.  Splendid  building  and  equipment.  Ad- 
vantages of  association  with  xmiversity  students.    Tuition  Free. 

Post  Graduate  School 

Offers  opportunities  for  advanced  work  along  various  lines. 

Summer  Session 

Includes  instruction  in  course  required  for  State  Teachers' 
certificates  and  in  undergraduate  and  professional  subjects  for 
degrees. 
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WILSON,  THE  PROPHET  OF 
THE  NEW  ORDER 

*William  P,  Sternberg. 


|E  accepted  this  war  for  an  object,  a  worthy  object, 
and  the  war  will  end  when  that  object  is  attained. 
Under  God,  I  hope  it  will  never  end  until  that  time. ' ' 
These  were  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
most  humane  of  men,  at  Sanitary  Fair  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  16,  1864.  If  President  Wilson  had  ut- 
tered them,  they  would  be  more  appropriate  today 
than  they  were  then,  for  the  object  of  America  in 
the  present  war,  as  disclosed  by  her  chief  spokesman,  is  greater 
and  more  worthy  than  that  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  Today 
America  looks  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  country  and  con- 
tinent and  aims  to  bring  the  blessings  of  democracy  and  per- 
manent peace  to  Europe  and  ultimately,  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  international  relations  on  a  firmer  basis,  to  the  oppressed 
of  all  the  world. 

Our  task  is  enormous.  Almost  beyond  calculation  is  the 
extent  and  intricacy  of  the  mere  material  part  in  organizing 
our  military  forces  to  the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  Still 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  political  unity  without 
which  we  can  not  carry  into  effect  the  democratic  principles  we 
cherish  so  highly ;  for  unless  we  are  united  in  our  political  aims, 
we  can  not  put  democracy  into  the  treaty  of  peace.  We  must 
gain  both  a  military  and  a  political  victory :  the  latter  without 
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the  former  is  impossible,  the  former  without  the  latter  would 
be  nugatory.  We  have  set  out  to  destroy  imperialism.  "What  a 
tragedy  it  would  be  for  us  and  for  all  the  world,  if,  after  the 
terrific  sacrifices  that  we  make  to  kill  its  outward  form  on  the 
battle-field,  we  should  allow  its  spirit  to  creep  into  the  treaty  of 
peace !  Hence  the  urgency  of  a  formative  discussion  of  our  great 
problem. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  ' '  discussion. ' ' 
Every  man  or  woman  who  could  make  a  speech,  and  some  who 
could  not,  have  vociferated  the  claims  of  their  respective  loy- 
alties. To  me  it  seems  the  part  of  discretion,  at  least  for  those 
of  us  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  "best  evidence"  on  problems 
of  such  stupendous  import  and  almost  infinite  complexity,  to 
follow  gently  in  the  lead  of  President  Wilson  whose  dignified  and 
reserved,  yet  comprehensive  and  compelling  utterances  on  in- 
ternational topics  have  given  him  the  leadership  of  allied  diplom- 
acy and  of  liberal  thought  throughout  the  world.  Accordingly 
the  following  brief  outline  of  our  present  policy  and  attitude  in 
international  affairs  is  based  exclusively  on  the  speeches  and 
messages  of  our  President.  No  other  has  given  such  forceful 
and  eloquent  expression  to  American  ideals;  no  other  has  in- 
terpreted the  issues  of  the  hour  with  such  far-sighted,  democratic 
vision.  His  addresses  are  indeed  the  best  prophylactic  against 
nationalistic  myopia;  for  in  these  addresses  he  warmly  espouses 
the  cause  of  internationalism  and  takes  his  place  in  the  van  of 
the  liberal  thought  of  the  day. 

The  careful  student  of  public  affairs  who  has  given  heed 
to  these  numerous  speeches  and  messages  as  they  were  delivered 
from  time  to  time,  will  have  noticed  that  in  so  far  as  they  dis- 
close the  general  policy  of  America  in  the  war,  they  refer  again 
and  again  to  four  distinct  purposes  or  aims. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  military  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers.  In  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  Mount  Vernon,  in 
enumerating  ''the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of 
the  world  are  fighting,"  he  put  first  "the  destruction  of  every 
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arbitrary  power  anywhere  ...  or  at  least  its  reduction  to  virtu- 
al impotence. ' '   In  his  address  to  Congress  May  27, 1918,  he  said : 
*'The  great  enterprise  .  .  .  must  be  pushed  with  greater  and 
greater  energy.     The  volutoe  of  our  might  must  steadily  and 
rapidly  be  augmented  until  there  can  be  no  question  of  resist- 
ing it. ' '    Wilson  is  in  fact  second  to  none,  not  even  to  his  most 
vociferous  critics,  in  advocating  the  use  of  force.    When  Taft 
insisted  on  an  army  of  5,000,000  men  he  neatly  retorted,  *'Why 
limit  it  to  5,000,000?"    (Opening  the  Eed  Cross  Drive,  May  18, 
1918.)    And  who  that  read  his  speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  April  6,  1918,  could  agree  with  Eoosevelt 
who  alleged  that  Wilson  had  **met  a  policy  of  blood  and  irou 
with  a  policy  of  milk  and  water."    The  climax  of  that  address 
was  these  significant  words:    ''There  is,  therefore,  but  one  re- 
sponse possible  from  us:     Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force 
without  stint  or  limit."    And  where  in  all  the  literature  of 
the  war  will  we  find  a  more  uncompromising  demand  that  Ger- 
many be  ''crushed"  than  in  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress December  4,  1917,  wherein  he  said:     "This  intolerable 
Thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany  have  shown  us  the 
ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue  and  force,  which 
we  now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  a  Thing  without 
conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted  peace,  must  be 
crushed,  and  if  it  be  not  utterly  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  shut 
out  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  nations." 

Surely  his  most  bellicose  and  jusqu'  auhoutiste  critic  could 
not  ask  for  a  stronger  statement.  Clemenceau  does  not  surpass 
him  in  this  respect.  And  yet  his  advocacy  of  a  victory  by  force 
is  more  than  mere  froth,  for  he  never  permits  it  to  stand  alone, 
but  always  associates  it  with  the  political  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  war.  Hence  (and  this  is  the  second  characteristic  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention)  we  find  him  everywhere  insisting  on  an 
unselfish  war.  On  every  possible  occasion  he  has  striven  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  we  are  in  this  war  from  high  motives 
of  principle  and  none  other. 
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Unselfishness  was  in  fact  the  dominant  note  in  his  inter- 
national policy  even  before  we  entered  the  war.     Thus  m  that 
idealistic  address  before  the  Southern  Conunercial  Congress 
at  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  October  27,  1913,  he  declared:    -I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  United  States  wUl  never 
again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest."    And 
tCo  years  later,  in  an  address  before  the  Manhattan  Club  at 
New  York  he  again  touched  upon  the  same  topic,  saying  'Hhis 
country  will  never  again  take  another  foot  of  territory. "    * '  Such 
things,"  he  said,  ''were  the  fruit  of  our  thoughtless  youth." 
Later  'when  he  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  he 
declared:    ''We  wish  to  serve  no  selfish  ends.    We  seek  merely 
to  stand  true  alike  in  thought  and  in  action  to  the  immortal 
principles  of  our  people."  Reverting  to  this  topic  in  his  second 
inaugural  address,  he  says :    "We  wish  nothing  that  can  be  had 
only  at  the  cost  of  another  people.    We  have  always  possessed 
unselfish  purpose  and  we  covet  the  opportunity  to  prove  that 
our  professions  are  sincere." 

But  since  our  entry  into  the  conflict,  he  is  more  than  ever 
insistent  on  the  unselfishness  of  America.    In  the  very  act  of 
calling  for  a  declaration  of  war,  he  disavowed  all  selfish  pur- 
poses.   He  says:    "We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.    We  de- 
sire no  conquest,  no  dominion.    We  seek  no  indemnities  for  our- 
selves, no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall 
freely  make. ' '  And  in  his  very  next  public  address,  on  April  16th, 
he  again  reverts  to  this  topic  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  "to  do 
this  great  thing  worthUy"  and  says  "we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  the  service  without  regard  to  profit  or  material  advantage." 
In  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  American  State  Documents,  his 
message  to  Congress,  December  4,  1917,  wherein  he  sounds  a 
trumpet  call  to  all  Americans  and  their  allies  to  purge  them- 
selves of  all  ambitions  for  aggrandizement,  he  says  that  we  can 
address  ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  winning  the  war  "with 
all  the  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm  because  we  know  that  for 
us  this  is  a  war  of  high  principle,  debased  by  no  selfish  ambition 
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of  conquest  or  spoliation. ' '  Again  in  his  address  on  * '  the  four 
principles  of  peace"  he  has  this  proud  declaration:  ''The 
power  of  the  United  States  is  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people. 
It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  any  selfish  interest  of  our  own.  It  springs  out  of  freedom  and 
is  for  the  service  of  freedom. ' ' 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  high-mindedness  of  his 
altruistic  declarations  is  the  frequency  and  passionate  ardor  of 
his  insistence  on  justice,  justice  unmixed  with  malice,  justice 
even  to  the  enemy.  We  are  "doubly  constrained"  (such  is  his 
emphatic  phrase)  to  propose  for  the  outcome  of  the  war  ''only 
that  which  is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  intention,  for  our 
foes  as  well  as  for  our  friends."  Who  indeed  can  read  his 
Flag  Day  Speech  and  his  Reply  to  the  Pope  without  feeling  that 
our  Commander-in-chief  has  resolved  to  wage  this  war  in  the 
spirit  of  our  other  great  apostle  of  democracy  whose  motto, 
though  hackneyed  by  quotation,  is  ever  worthy  of  repetition, 
"with  malice  toward  none  and  with  charity  for  all."  His 
declaration  of  war  was  immediately  followed  by  the  declaration, 
"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feel- 
ing toward  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship. ' '  And  as 
if  afraid  that  the  point  might  be  overlooked,  he  repeats  it  in 
the  words,  "we  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends  of 
the  German  people,  and  shall  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the 
early  re-establishment  of  intimate  relations  of  mutual  advant- 
age between  us."  Indeed  in  this  epochal  address  to  Con- 
gress, April  2,  1918,  while  he  sets  forth  with  vigor  and  in- 
cisiveness  the  abundant  cause  we  have  for  entering  this  war, 
yet  he  feels  confident  that  we  shall  "conduct  our  operations  as 
belligerents  without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud 
punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  fair  play  we  profess  to 
be  fighting  for."  This  "proud  punctilio"  of  his  pervades  even 
the  most  uncompromising  speech  that  Wilson  ever  made,  his 
address  to  Congress  December  4,  1917,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
that ' '  the  wrongs,  the  very  deep  wrongs, ' '  must  be  righted,  and 
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yet  that  ''they  cannot  and  must  not  be  righted  by  the  commis- 
sion of  similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her  allies,"  for 
the  basis  of  peace  must  be  ''full,  impartial  justice — justice 
to  every  nation  that  the  final  settlement  must  affect,  our  enemies 
as  well  as  out  friends."  In  opening  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
Drive  at  Baltimore,  he  again  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  fact  that  what  America  desires  is  "a  righteous 
judgment."  He  declared  that  "to  propose  anything  but  justice, 
even-handed  and  dispassionate  justice  to  Germany  at  any  time, 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  be  to  renounce  and  dis- 
honor our  own  cause,  for  we  ask  nothing  that  we  are!  not  willing 
to  accord;"  and  with  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  exclaimed: 
"I  should  be  ashamed  in  the  presence  of  affairs  so  grave,  so 
fraught  with  the  destinies  of  mankind  throughout  the  world, 
to  speak  with  truculence  or  to  use  the  weak  language  of  hatred 
or  vindictive  purpose." 

What  a  strildng  contrast  to  the  ' '  Hymns  of  hate ' '  that  were 
sung  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and  how  different  from  the 
common  understanding  of  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  a 
war  should  be  carried  on. 

Lastly,  having  waged  a  clean,  unselfish  and  victorious  war, 
we  must,  to  quote  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  again,  use  the 
power  of  the  victor  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  ' '  the 
reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. ' '  The  organization 
of  some  sort  of  international  tribunal  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
out  policy ;  it  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  all  our  sacrifices  worth 
while,  the  one  great  aim  that  lends  dignity  and  grandeur  to  our 
enterprise.  And  judging  by  the  frequency  and  insistence  which 
which  he  recurs  to  this  topic,  it  is  the  hope  that  lies  nearest  the 
heart  of  the  President.  ' '  I  pray  God, ' '  he  exclaimed  in  a  speech 
at  Des  Moines,  "that  it  will  at  least  have  the  result  of  creating 
an  international  tribunal  and  producing  some  sort  of  joint 
guarantee  of  peace. ' '  In  his  addresses  before  the  Union  against 
Militarism  and  before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  he  practically 
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endorsed  the  programme  of  the  League.  So  also  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  at  Long  Beach,  September  2,  1916,  he  committed 
himself  and  the  country  to  the  proposition  that,  **The  nations 
of  the  world  must  unite  in  joint  guarantees  that  whatever  is 
done  to  disturb  the  whole  world's  life  must  first  be  tested  in 
the  Court  of  the  whole  world 's  opinion. ' '  Many  people  of  Omaha 
will  probably  remember  the  notable  speech  he  delivered  here 
on  October  6th,  in  which  the  same  demand  was  made  in  the 
following  words:  "What  disturbs  the  life  of  the  whole  world 
is  the  concern  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  lend  the 
full  force  of  this  nation,  moral  and  physical,  to  a  league  of 
nations  which  shall  see  to  it  that  nobody  disturbs  the  peace 
of  the  world  without  submitting  his  case  first  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind."  He  outlined  his  program  more  fully  in  his  address 
before  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Cincinnati,  and  especially  in 
his  identic  note  of  October  18,  1916.  Nor  did  our  entry  into  the 
war  in  any  way  alter  his  determination  to  achieve  a  political 
triumph  more  glorious  than  the  military  victory  which  must  pre- 
cede it.  In  his  first  diplomatic  note  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
in  his  message  to  Russia,  May  26,  1917,  he  declared:  ''The  free 
peoples  of  the  world  must  draw  together  in  some  common  cove- 
nant, some  genuine  and  practical  co-operation  that  will  in  effect 
combine  their  force  to  secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another. ' '  Stronger  still  and  more  specific  was 
the  demand  that  he  made  in  his  address  to  Congress  February 
11, 1918 :  ' '  Covenants  must  now  be  entered  into  which  will  rend- 
er such  things  impossible  for  the  future;  and  those  covenants 
must  be  backed  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  nations  that  love 
justice  and  are  willing  to  maintain  it  at  any  cost." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  our  policy.  We  have  here,  from  our 
best  authority,  an  elucidation  of  the  cardinal  principles  upon 
which  this  war  must  be  conducted  and  concluded.  These  are  the 
four  corner-stones  of  the  Wilson  diplomacy.  On  them  he  is 
erecting  an  edifice,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
beginning  of  time.     He  is  the  architect  of  the  world's  future. 
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According  to  the  plans  and  specifications  which  he  is  now  draw- 
ing, will  be  built  the  new  palace  of  peace,  wherein  the  repre- 
sentatives of  liberal  thought  will  formulate  the  new  code  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Wilson  is  indeed  the  prophet  of  the  new  order.  Under  his 
elevating  leadership,  the  war  aims  of  the  western  democracies 
are  losing  more  and  more  of  their  imperialistic  aspect.  Inter- 
nationalism is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  the 
only  security  for  democracy  and  hence  the  paramount  purpose 
of  the  war.  With  unintermittent  zeal  he  has  striven  for  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in- 
ternationalism is  the  first  obligation  of  statesmanship.  He  is 
in.  fact  making  out  of  this  war  a  crusade  in  the  original  sense 
of  that  term, — a  crusade  in  which  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  are  marching  onward  to  rescue  and  recover  the  Palestine 
of  freedom.  When  we  measure  the  extent  of  his  influence  in  this 
crisis  of  the  ages,  when  we  see  the  success  with  which  he  has 
wielded  it,  then  we  search  history  in  vain  for  his  equal  as  a 
political  and  diplomatic  strategist ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the 
beneficial  results  that  have  come  and  are  yet  to  come  from  the 
use  of  that  influence,  we  can  not  but  thank  Grod  that  He  has  given 
us  such  a  man  in  such  an  hour. 

Consider,  for  instance,  his  influence  at  home.  As  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  in  1916,  he  stood  distinctly  as  the 
protagonist  of  peace.  It  seems  now  universally  agreed  that 
he  was  elected  "because  he  kept  us  out  of  war."  And  yet 
within  a  month  after  his  inauguration,  he  led  us  into  the  greatest 
war  of  all  history.  But  the  thing  that  is  indicative  of  his  in- 
fluence is  that  he  did  this  with  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people.  They  did  not  rise  up  and  declare  that  he  had  broken  into 
splinters  the  main  plank  of  his  platform.  They  shouted  a 
loud  Amen ;  a  hundred  million  hearts  felt  the  glow  of  a  new  en- 
thusiasm; they  came  forward  in  response  to  his  appeal  and 
delivered  themselves  and  their  treasure  into  his  hands.  Sec- 
retary Franklin  K.  Lane  said  that  the  American  people  must 
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*  'have  faith. ' '  Five  million  soldiers  offer  their  lives  to  their  coun- 
try, depending  on  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. They  do ''have  faith."  They  see  in  him  the  high  priest  of 
democracy.  They  know  that  he  spoke  as  their  leader  when, 
with  a  touch  of  Biblical  solemnity,  he  declared  "once  more  we 
shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  the  great  faith 
to  which  we  were  born,  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  on  the  face 
of  our  people. ' ' 

Eef erring  to  Wilson's  "conversion  of  America,"  a  British 
writer  characterized  it  as  "his  greatest  achievement."  I  feel 
inclined  to  differ.  To  my  mind  he  has  achieved  greater  things 
by  the  use  of  his  influence  on  our  co-belligerents.  Again  and 
again  he  has  sent  them  messages  of  encouragement,  and  his 
winged  words  have  helped  the  moral  elan  and  endurance  of  their 
people.  So  too  all  his  public  utterances  tend  to  strengthen  that 
intellectual  rapprochement  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  by- 
products of  the  present  international  co-operation.  What  is 
still  more  important,  however,  is  his  success  in  liberalizing 
their  war  aims.  The  tact  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  gone 
about  the  task  of  eliminating  imperialistic  elements  from  their 
demands  is  truly  marvellous.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent's anniversary  greeting  to  Italy  on  May  25th.  With  his 
pleasant  tendency  towards  the  ornate,  he  said,  "America  salutes 
the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids  her  godspeed. ' '  And  yet 
this  salute  came  only  at  the  end  of  a  message  which  raised  the 
tacit  distinction  between  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Italy  at 
that  time  and  the  motives  of  their  government  three  years  before. 
After  three  years  of  war  there  again  appears  in  Italy  something 
of  what  was  good  in  the  spirit  that  animated  her  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Eisorgimento.  The  Italian  abandonment  of  all  claims 
to  Dalmatia  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
happy  results  of  Wilson's  liberalizing  influence.  And  yet  he 
was  not  dictatorial.  He  was  tactful,  delicate,  gentle,  yet  firm 
and  insistent.  He  made  the  allies  see  that  his  policy  was  better, 
greater,  truer  to  the  principles  for  which  they  and  we  were 
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fighting.  Then  they  welcomed  his  leadership.  With  almost 
pathetic  eagerness  they  began  reaching  out  after  American 
leadership.  They  saw  the  light  which  he  raised  high  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  old  statesmanship  had  proven  itself 
bankrupt,  and  now  a  disillusioned  Europe  hangs  eagerly  on  the 
words  of  an  American  President.  We  who  go  forth  to  meet  the 
foe  on  the  field  of  battle  and  perhaps  to  die,  as  well  as  those  who 
remain  at  home  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  may  depend  upon 
the  President  to  continue  that  work  of  conversion  until  every 
imperialistic  design  has  been  frustrated  and  until  the  glorious 
ideal  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  democracy  leads  us  and  our  co- 
belligerents  on  to  that  victory  which  we  seek  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  to  that  still  greater  triumph  which  we  hope  for  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Weissnichtwo. 

In  that  assembly,  his  program  of  January  and  February, 
1918,  will  be  put  into  effect.  Then  his  prophecies  will  begin  to  be 
fulfilled.  Then  mankind  may  hope  that  at  last  the  governments 
of  the  world  will  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  that  ''Christian 
Democracy"  which  Pope  Leo  in  his  encyclical.  Graves  de  Com- 
muni  Re,  set  forth  with  such  cogency  seventeen  years  ago.  Then 
shall  we  learn  the  lesson  of  that  higher  patriotism  which  looks 
beyond  country,  class  or  creed,  which  is  broader  than,  race  or 
religion,  and  which  makes  all  men  brothers.  As  President  Wil- 
son says  :  * '  The  brotherhood  of  mankindmustno  longer  be  a  fair 
but  empty  phrase;  it  must  be  given  a  structure  of  force  and 
reality. ' '  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  more  than 
a  poetic  dream  in  those  lines  of  James  Russell  Lowell: 

''Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 

Doth  not  the  free-winged  spirit  scorn 
In  such  pent  borders  to  be  spanned? 

Oh  yes,  his  fatherland  must  be 

As  the  blue  heavens  wide  and  free ! 
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Where  'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 

Joy's  myrtle  wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 

Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  pure  and  fair 

Ther6  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand! 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland!" 


I  HOSE  who  cannot  bear  to  think  of  looking  back  a  few 
thousands  of  years  for  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit 
naturally  will  have  little  patience  with  the  proposal 
to  dip  as  far  into  the  future  for  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  to  be  asked :  Will 
posterity  praise  or  blame  us,  will  it  bear  us  gratitude 
or  resentment,  for  the  part  it  shall  see  us  to  have 
played  during  these  years  while  it  is  now  our  turn  to 
act  our  part  in  the  ages.  •  Here  are  a  few  words  from  a  passage 
in  which  Rawlinson  is  moralizing  over  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
empire : 

''With  much  that  was  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with 
a  rude  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a  debasing 
religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to  materialism,  they  were  to- 
wards the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances 
of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  their  his- 
tory furnishes  a  warning — which  the  records  of  nations  con- 
stantly repeat — that  the  greatest  material  prosperity  may  co- 
exist with  the  decline — and  herald  the  downfall  of  a  kingdom. ' ' 

Let  us  imagine  some  historian  several  millenia  from  now 
brooding  over  the  records  of  our  past.  We  will  not  picture  him 
to  ourselves  as  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  our  downfall,  but 
we  will  ask  ourselves  what  he  is  going  to  find  in  us  to  admire. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  spots  around  which  sacred  mem- 
ories cling,  and  will  cling  forever.  England,  Grermany,  Prance, 
Spain,  Italy,  are  studded  over  with  shrines  which  the  pilgrim  will 
go  miles  out  of  his  way  to  gaze  upon,  having  often  beheld  them 
in  his  dreams.    They  are  pointed  out  with  pride  to  the  sightseer 


♦Formerly  Professor  of  English,  Creighton  University  Summer  Session. 
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who  has  come  to  visit  them  from  afar.  There  may  be  nothing 
striking  to  repay  the  journey, — only  a  common-place  field  where 
Burns  overturned  a  mouse's  nest,  or  a  bridge  where  Dante 
caught  sight  of  Beatrice,  or  a  spot  in  busy  London  where  once 
stood  Will 's  Coffee-House  or  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  But  what 
draws  visitors  to  America?  Nature  has  been  very  bountiful  to 
our  land.  Europe  has  nothing  to  show  of  beauty,  majestic  or 
tender,  which  America  cannot  rival  or  surpass.  But  where  are 
the  "old  poetic  mountains"  which  "inspiration  breathe 
around?"  Where  are  the  interpreters  who,  if  all  this  beauty 
were  to  disappear  in  a  cataclysm,  would  still  keep  it  alive  for- 
ever? We  have  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Lee,  Far- 
ragut  and  Barry;  but  where  is  the  Boswell  or  the  Plutarch  in 
whose  pages  the  future  will  behold  them.  We  possess  a  far  from 
ignoble  history  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  but  where  is  the 
Macaulay  or  the  Livy  or  the  Thucydides  to  tell  it.  We  have  a 
national  spirit,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  word  "American," 
but  who  will  make  an  analysis,  or  rather  a  synthesis,  of  it  for 
us,  such  as  Pericles  and  ^schylus  made  for  Greece,  Vergil  and 
Cicero  for  Rome,  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  for  England,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  for  Germany  ? 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Ageenona.  Such  is  the  small  number 
of  words  that  suffice  to  sum  up  great  deeds  that  lack  their 
minstrel.  Alexander  as  he  stands  over  the  grave  of  Achilles, 
weeping  in  envy  of  the  man  who  had  Homer  to  sing  him,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  commonplace  that 
the  greatest  deeds  perish  in  the  performance  unless  genius 
chooses  to  make  them  immortal. 

The  dreamer  lives  forever, 

The  toiler  toils  for  a  day. 
What  readers  are  going  to  think  of  us  ages  hence  must  be  largely 
guesswork,  but  we  are  sometimes  unpleasantly  reminded  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  us  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
nearly  a  century  since  Sidney  Smith  wrote  a  characterization 
of  us  which,  trite  as  it  is,  will  bear  repetition  as  furnishing  a 
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standard  of  comparison.     After  a  word  for  the  good  qualities 
of  Brother  Jonathan  he  launches  forth : 

''Thus  far  we  are  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan. 
But  he  must  not  grow  vain  and  ambitious,  or  allow  himself  to 
be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  orators  and 
newspaper  scribblers  endeavor  to  persuade  their  supporters 
that  they  are  the  greatest,  the  most  refined,  the  most  enlight- 
ened, and  most  moral  people  upon  earth.  The  effect  of  this  is 
unspeakably  ludicrous  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  even 
on  the  other,  we  shall  imagine,  must  be  rather  humiliating  to 
the  reasonable  part  of  the  population.  The  Americans  are  a 
brave,  industrious,  and  acute  people;  but  they>  have  hitherto 
given  no  indication  of  genius,  and  made  no  approaches  to  the 
heroic,  either  in  their  morality  or  character.  They  are  but 
a  recent  offset,  indeed,  from  England;  and  should  make  it  their 
chief  boast,  for  many  generations  to  come,  that  they  are  sprung 
from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton. 
Considering  their  numbers,  indeed,  and  the  favorable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they  have  yet  done 
marvellously  little  to  assert  the  honor  of  such  a  descent,  or  to 
show  that  their  English  blood  has  been  exalted  or  refined  by 
their  republican  training  and  institutions.  Their  Franklins  and 
Washingtons,  and  all  the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  their  Eevo- 
lution,  were  born  and  bred  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
not  among  the  freest  or  most  valued  of  his  subjects.  And  since 
the  period  of  their  separation,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their 
statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers  have  been  foreigners 
than  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  and 
educated  people.  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their 
independence  they  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  sciences, 
for  the  arts,  for  literature,  or  even  for  the  statesmanlike  studies 
of  politics  or  political  economy.  Confining  ourselves  to  our  own 
country,  and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  tliey  had  an 
independent  existence,  we  would  ask,  where  are  their  Foxes, 
their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  their  Windhams,  their  Horners, 
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their  Wilberf orces ;  where  their  Arkwrights,  their  Watts,  their 
Days!  their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Paleys,  and 
Malthuses ;  their  Parsons,  Parrs,  Burneys,  or  Bloomfields ;  their 
Scotts,  Soger's,  Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores,  or  Crabbes;  their 
Siddons's,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  O'Neills;  their  Wilkes,  Law- 
rences, Chantrys ;  or  their  parallels  to  the  hundred  other  names 
that  have  spread  themselves  over  the  world  from  our  little  island 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  blest  or  delighted 
mankind  by  their  works,  inventions,  or  examples?  In  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  produced  from  the 
whole  annals  of  this  self-adulating  race.  In  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  who  reads  an  American  book?  or  goes  to  see  an 
American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statue? 
What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  Americanphysicians  or  surgeons? 
^Hiat  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered,  or  what 
old  ones  have  they  analyzed?  What  new  constellations  have  been 
discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans?  What  have  they 
done  in  the  mathematics  ?  Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses, 
or  eats  from  American  plates?  or  wears  American  coats  or 
gowns,  or  sleeps  in  American  blankets?  When  these  questions 
are  fairly  and  favorably  answered,  their  laudatory  epithets 
may  be  allowed;  but  till  that  can  be  done,  we  would  seriously 
advise  them  to  keep  clear  of  superlatives. ' ' 

Thanks  to  two  or  three  generations  of  our  countrymen  this 
character  of  oblivion  can  now  be  read  without  a  blush  of  shame ; 
and  allowance,  too,  has  to  be  made  for  our  youth,  even  though 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  attempted:  to  expose  ''the  fallacy  of  the 
young  nation. ' '  To  our  credit  be  it  said,  every  clause  in  it  that 
refers  to  material  progress  and  to  the  useful  arts  must  be  ex- 
punged entirely.  But  those  clauses  that  refer  to  things  of  the 
mind — by  which  in  the  main  a  people  takes  rank  among  rivals, — 
though  they  have  to  be  seriously  modified, — have  not  altogether 
lost  their  sting.  Where  are  the  ' '  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity"  left  by  us  for  future  ages  to  think  upon,  as  other 
nations  have  left  theirs?    Even  in  speculation  that  is  scientific. 
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where  are  the  names  that  will  be  mentioned  with  those  of  New- 
ton and  Galileo,  La  Place  and  Darwin?  What  original  thinking 
have  we  done  which  has  made  an  impress  on  the  course  of 
thought,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  such  as  has  been  made,  for 
instance,  by  Kant  or  Descartes  or  Locke  ?  But  to  come  directly 
to  the  subject  of  culture,  and  passing  over  music  and  sculpture 
and  painting,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  we  have  done,  what  we 
are  doing,  what  there  is  some  reasonable  hope  that  we  are  going 
to  do,  to  make  ourselves  remembered  in  future  times  as  having 
lived  in  an  enlightened  age. 

That  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  us  by  Sidney  Smith, 
while  it  must  be  mitigated,  has  not  wholly  disapppeared  across 
the  sea  is  only  too  plain.  It  is  not  long  since  a  series  of  articles 
appeared  in  Blackwoods  which  gives  the  impressions  made  upon 
an  Oxford  scholar  by  an  extended  tour  through  our  land,  and 
they  are  hardly  more  flattering  than  Dickens'  American  Notes. 
Even  the  sympathetic  study  of  us  made  by  Abbe  Klein  bears  the 
significant  title,  by  no  means  offensively  meant,  of  The  Land  of 
the  Dollar.  Obiter  dicta  in  such  writers  as  Lang,  Stevenson, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Chesterton,  and  Belloc,  show  that  even  the  warm- 
est good  will  leaves  room  for  a  feeling  which  one  would  wish  to 
call  by  some  softer  name  than  a  patronizing  air  of  encourage- 
ment. But  where  kindliness  exercises  no  restraint  a  sense  of 
superiority  sometimes  expresses  itself  in  a  manner  brutally 
frank.  To  give  a  typical  instance  or  two :  At  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  a  cartoon  appeared  in  Punch  which  rep- 
resented two  commissioners,  in  conventional  cowboy  costume, 
trying  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  Stratford  on  Avon  for  ex- 
hibition on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  Or  again,  when  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Professor  Wallace  made  such  a  sensation  in  the 
literary  world,  the  comment  in  a  portion  of  the  London  press 
took  a  tone  which,  reduced  to  plain  language,  amounted  to  ask- 
ing what  business  had  an  interloper  from  the  wilds  of  Nebraska 
to  step  in  and  throw  European  researchers  into  the  shade. 

If  something,  or  even  a  great  deal  of  this  has  to  be  set  down! 
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to  the  account  of  pride,  jealousy,  insularity,  ignorance,  or  what- 
ever else,  there  is  one  important  fact  that  cannot  be  explained 
away.  In  the  Histories  of  Literature  the  foremost  writers  of 
America  are  forced'  to  take  a  very  subordinate  position  among 
the  minor  authors  of  England.  In  the  manuals  published  across 
the  waters,  for  the  most  part,  their  existence  is  ignored.  A  re- 
markable exception  is  the  English  Literature  of  Andrew  Lang, 
who  not  only  notices  them,  but  with  a  deference  beyond  what 
our  own  historians  are  bold  enough  to  show,  saves  them  from 
the  ignominy  of  an  appendix,  and  does  them  the  honor  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  British  authors  in  the  body  of  text.  Perhaps 
the  way  things  stand  cannot  be  stated  more  plainly  and  fairly 
than  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  handbooks :  our  best  American 
authors  rank  with  the  secondary  authors  of  England. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is  plain.  Manifestly 
our  hope  for  a  hearing  with  posterity  rests  with  our  future 
writers,  not  with  those  of  the  past;  not  with  what  we  have  al- 
ready done,  or  are  now  doing,  but  with  what  we  have  still  to  do. 
Unless  the  years  as  they  roll  by  unfold  a  brighter  glory,  Amer- 
ican letters  will  be  left  at  best  in  the  position  which  Alexandria 
holds  in  the  mass  of  the  literature  of  Greece.  Granted  that  when 
the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  as  dead  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chaucer,  or  as  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  every 
reader  of  Tennyson  there  will  be  found  one  for  Longfellow,  and 
so  on  for  Poe  and  Blake,  Whitman  and  Swinburne,  Emerson  and 
Carlyle,  Lowell  and  Arnold,  Hawthorne  and  Ruskin,  and  the 
rest,  still  it  must  be  considered  that  England  can  spare  the 
nineteenth  century  out  of  her  abundance  to  appease  the  maw  of 
time,  while  we,  if  we  give  up  these,  give  up  our  all.  When  is 
our  Augustan  Age  to  come,  as  it  came  once  and,  if  so  be,  more 
than  once,  for  every  great  nation  but  our  own?  If  its  coming  is 
dependent  upon  the  diffusion  of  classical  learning  in  our  midst, 
then  the  only  thing  that  saves  its  opponents  from  the  guilt  of  a 
conspiracy  against  our  dearest  interests  is  their  innocence  of 
heart.  ' 
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Do  our  hopes  for  better  things  depend  upon  the  classics'?  If 
the  future  of  literature  may  be  augured  from  its  history,  it  is 
no  rash  statement  to  make  that  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
classical  tradition  must  vanish  all  hope  for  the  future  American 
letters.  Every  great  literature  of  modern  times  owes  its  glories 
to  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  caught  from  Greece  and  Rome  into 
the  characteristic  elements  of  the  nation  which  produced  it. 
What  was  achieved  before  the  Renaissance  touched  it,  interest- 
ing always  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  often  noble  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  producers,  is,  when  compared  with  the  work 
of  modern  genius,  as  the  uncouth  drawings  of  primitive  art  to 
the  work  of  the  great  masters,  or  the  stammering  utterance  of 
children  to  the  conversation  of  scholars.  It  was  a  spirit  caught 
from  the  ancient  world  which  quickened  and  informed  the  crude 
mass  of  ideas  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  first  flush  of  en- 
thusiasm the  Humanists,  looking  back  upon  the  faltering  efforts 
of  their  ancestors,  dismissed  them  all  with  the  contemptuous 
epithet  of  Gothic.  Sounder  criticism  has  found  reason  to  see 
how  nnf  air  such  an  attitude  was.  It  is  nothing  to  our  purpose  to 
go  into  this  matter,  nor  to  point  out  the  extravagances  of  bad 
taste  of  which  the  Humanists  themselves  were  guilty.  What 
concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  modern  literatures  have  become  what 
they  are  because  authors  sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  ancients 
to  learn  how  to  express  their  thoughts.  Geniuses  they  have  been, 
to  be  sure,  hence  not  slavish  imitators;  but  the  great  secret  of 
Form  was  not  self-taught — it  was  conned  from  the  ancient  mas- 
terpieces in  which  they  saw  the  fundamental  laws  of  taste 
embodied. 

That  we  are  not  in  position  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them 
without  a  similar  preparatory  training  has  been  already  pointed 
out  and  need  not  be  gone  over  again.  Writer  and  reader,  author 
and  critic,  must  drink  from  the  same  springs.  Neither  is  it 
much  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  eminent  authors  can  be  found 
who  have  not  read  their  classics.  Most  of  them  have,  and  in 
particular  those  that  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament.     Some 
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one  will  wish  to  point  to  such,  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Keats. 
But  Shakespeare's  ''small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  is  now  judged 
to  have  been  far  from  contemptible,  or  if  so,  only  in  comparison 
with  higher  standards  than  prevail  at  present.  At  any  rate, 
Athens  can  lay  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Shakespeare  and 
say  "I  set  him  upon  the  English  stage."  Neither  can  an  ex- 
ception be  found  in  Keats,  who  read  Latin  with  ease;  and  as 
for  Greek,  Keats  is  the  last  man  to  be  mentioned  by  one  who 
disparages  Greek  studies.  In  fact  he  is  a  conspicuous  example 
of  what  can  be  seen  in  little  throughout  the  world  of  letters.  The 
hangers-on  of  literature  live  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  tables  of  the  rich.  Does  the  glib  journalist,  the  pert  novel- 
writer,  the  facile  poetaster,  the  flippant  epigrammatist,  or  any 
one  else  of  all  the  tribe,  imagine  that  his  power  of  expression  and 
his  range  of  ideas  are  inborn,  and  not  know  rather  that  they 
come  to  him  from  a  source  from  which,  if  he  were  to  drink  a  little 
deeper,  he  would  cease  to  play  fantastic  tricks  before  the  vulgar 
to  the  disgust  of  men  of  taste  ? 

All  honor  to  the  denizens  of  Grub  Street !  May  their  tribe 
increase !  It  would  be  ill  becoming  in  a  plea  for  liberal  pursuits 
to  speak  slightingly  of  those  who  choose  to  live  by  their  pen. 
Greater  honor  to  those  who,  with  Stevenson,  think  more  higiily 
of  the  pen  than  as  something  to  make  a  living  out  of.  It  is  to  these 
that  we  must  look  for  literary  work  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
Nevertheless  all  the  virtues  that  appear  in  print  must  not  make 
us  close  our  eyes  to  causes  which  lie  beyond  the  control  of  genius 
itself.  If  ever  a  famine  comes  to  Grub  Street  it  will  be  because 
the  waters  which  irrigate  the  fertile  plains  below  have  run  dry 
in  their  source  on  Parnassus.  Signs  of  it  are  already  appar- 
ent in  a  slovenliness  of  diction  (though,  sad  to  say,  this  finds  its 
apologists)  against  which  the  Poet  Laureate  has  recently  raised 
his  voice  in  warning,  in  the  absence  of  that  restraint  which  be- 
longs to  fine  work,  in  the  choice  of  theme,  in  breaches  of  taste 
caused  by  frantic  efforts  to  scream  into  the  ear  of  the  public. 
We  may  try  to  take  heart  with  the  thought  that  laments  of  the 
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kind  have  been  heard  in  every  age  of  literature;  there,  for  in- 
stance, is  Spencer's  Tears  of  the  Muses,  shed  just  before  the 
outburst  of  Elizabethan  song.  Fortunate  indeed  we  are  if  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  to  happen  with  us.  But  where  are  the  signs 
of  it  around  us  such  as  Spencer  might  have  seen  had  he  but 
opened  his  eyes?  Certainly  the  desire  to  bar  the  classics  is  not 
a  hopeful  one.  Show  that  the  trend  is  upward  and  not  down- 
ward, that  the  literary  work  of  today  compared  with  that  of 
a  generation  ago  is  more  of  the  sort  that  is  likely  to  survive, 
and  then  our  fears  may  be  said  to  be  groundless.  Let  us  alter 
Sidney  Smith 's  question  a  little.  ' '  Who  reads  now  the  American 
'best  seller'  of  ten  years  ago  I  Who  reads  American  poetry?" 
Alas,  we  can  answer  the  question  by  another  which  brings  a 
deeper  evil  into  view :  ' '  How  many  in  America  read  any  book 
that  was  written  ten  years  ago  ? ' '  The  lament  is  heard  that  the 
power  of  reading  is  a  lost  art.  No  wonder  that  in  a  world 
where  there  are  few  readers  there  should  be  few  great  authors. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  inspiration,  for  lack  of  encouragement, 
languishes  and  dies.  It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  a  possible  Long- 
fellow driven  to  produce  for  the  summer  tourist,  or  a  Hawthorne 
driven  to  writing  a  ''best  seller"  as  our  Boucicaults  (if  not  our 
Shakespeares)  have  been  driven  to  writing  scenarios  and  our 
McCilUoughs  have  been  driven  to  the  movies. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  great  author  creates 
his  own  audience.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  in  literature,  as 
in  all  dynamics,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Where  there  is 
no  response  from  the  public  production  will  cease.  If  Shake- 
speare had  sung  to  deaf  ears  we  might  still  have  heard  of  him, 
perhaps  eclipsing  in  their  own  spheres  Drake  or  Raleigh,  Bacon 
or  Newton;  but  the  world  can  more  easily  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
greater  man  of  action  or  a  greater  man  of  science  than  it  can 
afford  to  feel  itself  poorer  for  having  missed  the  only  Shake- 
speare. Genius  creates  its  own  public.  Yes;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  Shakespeares  do  not  spring  forth  like  Min- 
erva from  the  head  of  Zeus.    They  are  creatures  of  their  age, 
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of  it  and  in  it ;  leading  forces,  master  spirits,  bnt  not  independ- 
ent. An  instance  in  point  is  that  poet  Gray,  tlie  slenderness  of 
whose  stream  of  poetry  has  been  attributed  to  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  his  audience.  So  if  the  forests  of  Brazil  were  teeming 
with  Shakespeares  not  one  of  them  could  write  an  Othello;  and 
even  if  he  could  he  might  as  well  write  it  in  the  sand.  At  any 
rate,  better  than  trusting  to  fate  or  relying  upon  the  caprices  of 
evolution  is  to  take  our  future  into  our  hands ;  better  than  aband- 
oning genius  to  fortune  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  it 
can  breathe;  certainly  better  than  a  shove  down  hill  is  a  con- 
sciously directed  effort  to  better  things,  which,  since  they  al- 
ways lie  above  us,  can  be  reached  only  by  toiling  and  climbing. 
That  civilization  over  which  we  have  seen  Rawlinson  brood- 
ing lives  in  history  principally  as  Carthage  lives  in  the  history 
of  Eome  or  as  Gessler  in  the  legend  of  Tell.  It  will  never  be 
forgotten  because  it  is  the  theme  of  a  literature  that  is  imperish- 
able. How  Greece  caught  and  succeeded  in  expressing  its  ideals 
of  beauty  has  given  rise  to  speculation  as  fruitless  as  endless. 
But  for  us  the  all  important  fact  is  that  Greece,  and  not  Persia, 
was  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  fell.  Greece  became  the  school- 
mistress of  the  ages.  The  Mistress  of  the  World  sat  as  a  docile 
scholar  at  her  feet.  Horace,  in  a  familiar  passage,  as  applicable 
to  our  own  Republic  as  to  Imperial  Rome,  frankly  acknowledges 
the  debt  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  not  to  let  so  precious  a  boon 
be  cast  away.  Greece  and  Rome  together,  or  rather  Greece, 
through  Rome,  have  given  to  all  modern  literatures  their  im- 
pulse and  direction  and  can  claim  a  share  in  their  glory.  West- 
ern Civilization,  nothing  less,  is  involved  in  the  thought  that  it 
was  not  to  Persia  but  to  Greece  that  the  lot  fell,  not  to  Carthage 
but  to  Rome,  a  nation  which  with  all  its  practical  sense  showed 
a  genius  to  absorb  and  to  diffuse  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Those 
who  take  delight  in  letting  the  imagination  roam  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  history  find  in  this  thought  matter  for  inexhaustible  con- 
templation, and  it  has  inspired  the  most  ardent  lyric  raptures. 
Hence  the  depth  of  feeling  in  the  old  writers  when  they  speak 
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of  Marathon  and  Salamis  and  Plataea,  and  the  feeling  with  which 
such  passages  stir  us  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  the  vastness 
of  the  armaments  nor  the  glamour  of  domination  which  so 
moves  us;  it  is  the  cause  which  was  at  stake:  and  that  cause 
is  the  civilization  we  so  prize.  The  triumph  of  Greece  over 
Persia,  of  Eome  over  Carthage,  gave  the  Age  of  Pericles  and 
the  Age  of  Augustus. 

What  would  have  sprung  out  of  an  Oriental  or  an  African 
ascendency  it  were  idle  to  inquire.  Whether  the  laws  of  taste 
are  objective  and  the  Greeks  simply  blundered  upon  them  by  a 
happy  accident  as  any  other  nation  must  have  done  inevitably, 
or,  if  not  objective,  a  victorious  Persia  would  have  furnished 
and  passed  on  to  Carthage  models  of  something  better  or  as 
good,  may  be  left  to  those  who  have  leisure  for  such  out  of  the 
way  tracts  of  aesthetics.  But  accepting  things  as  they  are,  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  something  of  inestimable  advantage.  To 
assume  that  there  is  something  better  than  what  has  been  found 
so  useful  in  the  past,  and  that  some  one  will  somehow  stumble 
upon  it,  or  to  make  experiments  in  what  is  so  costly,  is  of  a  piece 
with  Herbert  Spencer's  scorn  for  the  study  of  history.  In  the 
words  of  Burke,  it  is  to  "reject  out  experience  and  consult  our 
invention. ' ' 

The  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  the  classics  in  the  past 
will  continue  to  appear  unless  our  age  proves  itself  unfit.  There 
are  signs,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  consciousness  of  the 
treasure  we  possess  in  them  is  growing  dim.  How  far  is  this  to 
go  ?  Will  there  come  a  time  when  not  even  the  two  or  three  men 
of  taste  will  be  found  whom  the  dictator  of  eighteenth  century 
French  literature  held  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  world  from 
slipping  back  into  barbarism?  Should  that  day  come  will  it  be 
followed  by  another  Eenaissance  to  dub  our  age  as  "Dark"  while 
we  have  no  alternative  title  to  offer,  such  as  the  "Ages  of  Faith," 
save  the  "Age  of  Machinery"  or  the  "Age  of  Lucre?"  In  the 
event  of  such  a  calamity,  the  fault  will  not  be  in  the  classics,  that 
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they  liave  lost  their  charm,  but  in  the  age,  that  though  it  has 
the  Midas  touch,  it  has  also  the  Midas  ears. 

Still  things  are  not  likely  to  go  so  far  that  there  will  be 
found  no  one  who  will  say  to  himself  with  the  character  in  the 
old  play,  "Though  I  know  no  Greek,  I  love  the  sound  of  it." 
In  the  ears  of  such  a  one  the  strains  of  ancient  poetry  may  fall 
and  work  wonders  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Schliemann.  And 
since  the  discoverer  of  Mycenean  civilization  amassed  wealth  and 
achieved  wonders,  and  thus  is  an  instance  to  disprove  one  of 
the  charges  against  classical  studies,  we  may  recall  the  facts 
of  his  conversion  and  reflect  that,  while  he  might  have  been 
nothing  but  an  old  moneybags,  he  was  saved  from  such  a  fate 
by  Greek.    We  read  in  his  biography : 

''From  early  morning  till  late  at  night  he  had  to  stand  in 
the  shop  (of  a  grocer  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  at  fourteen) 
and  could  not  find  a  moment  in  which  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
Dr.  Schliemann  remembers  a  characteristic  little  event  that 
occurred  at  that  time.  One  evening  there  came  to  the  shop  a 
miller's  man,  who  had  been  born  in  better  circumstances  and 
educated  at  a  gymnasium,  but  had  come  down  in  the  world  and 
taken  to  drink.  Yet  with  all  this  he  had  not  forgotten  his  Homer. 
'That  evening,'  says  Dr.  Schliemann,  'he  recited  to  us  about  a 
hundred  lines  of  the  poet,  observing  the  rhythmic  cadence  of 
the  verses.  Although  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable,  the  melodi- 
ous sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate.  Three  times  over  did 
I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses,  rewarding  his 
trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought  with  the 
few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  wealth.  From  that  moment 
I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  his  grace  I  might  have  the 
happiness  of  learning  Greek. ' ' 

"Think  of  what  it  would  be  to  be  assured  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Monomatapa  would  weep  over  one's  writings  Anno 
Domini  4551!"  Such  was  the  rapture  of  Macaulay  over  his 
Homer.    And  after  confessing  that  he  was  set  "blubbering  for 
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imaginary  beings,  tlie  creations  of  a  ballad-maker  who  has  been 
dead  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years,"  he  adds:  "What  is 
the  power  and  glory  of  Caesar  and  Alexander  to  that?"  WTiat 
voice  is  going  to  spring  from  our  midst  which  two  thousand 
years  from  now  will  set  some  Schliemann  digging  in  the  ruins 
of  the  White  House  or  inspire  some  Gibbon  to  pen  our  history? 

It  is  not  fame  for  its  own  sake,  however,  which  is  the  mat- 
ter of  real  moment;  though  even  that  need  not  seem  a  trifle 
in  these  days  of  advertising.  Better  than  the  praise  is  to  do 
something  worthy  of  praise.  The  thing  of  supreme  importance 
is  that  America  should  grow  into  something  for  a  future  Shake- 
speare to  immortalize.  And  this  something  will  be  found,  not  by 
looking  through  the  tube  of  a  microscope,  nor  by  developing 
brawn  and  muscle,  nor  by  training  the  fingers  to  dexterity,  nor 
by  the  use  of  ingenious  devices  which  dispense  with  the  need  of 
hands  and  feet,  nor  by  gathering  all  the  riches  of  earth  into  one 
spot.  That  these  are  of  value  to  us,  no  one  will  deny.  But  if 
they  are  to  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  if  they  are  to  be 
estimable  in  the  view  of  universal  humanity  it  will  be  for  the 
spirit  we  put  into  them;  and  that  spirit  will  have  a  tongue  to 
utter  itself.  Not  only  so,  but  they  will  thrive  in  greater  abund- 
ance where  that  spirit  is  most  vigorous,  and  with  its  death  they 
win  perish  too.  Material  prosperity  carries  within  itself  the 
elements  of  disintegration,  and  destroys  itself  along  with  the 
state  which  it  undermines.  To  possess  it  our  hearts  must  not  be 
too  much  set  upon  it, — not  to  the  exclusion  of  something  higher 
and  better.  To  hold  the  frame  of  our  Republic  together,  to  quick- 
en its  forces,  to  give  it  aim  and  energy,  to  strengthen  it  against 
danger  from  without  and  within,  the  civic  virtues  are  needed, 
and  that  to  the  degree  in  which  they  enter  into  Aristotle's  mag- 
nanimous man. 

The  education  which  can  produce  men  answering  to  this] 
ideal  is  better,  even  for  the  social  purposes  of  commerce  anc 
science,  than  that  which  marks  off  some  narrow  field  of  humai 
endeavor  and  teaches  the  young  mind  to  find  its  beau  ideal 
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there.  There  is  really  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  college  gradu- 
ate is  going  to  fail  to  be  practical.  The  world  with  its  rough 
lessons  of  experience  will  see  to  that.  And  even  if  there  should 
be  some  few — they  will  not  be  more  than  a  very  few — that  will 
refuse  to  have  practical  sense  beaten  into  them,  even  these  so- 
ciety will  find  some  use  for.  They  will  act  as  a  leaven  in  a  world 
only  too  prone  to  become  flat  and  stale.  And  perhaps  of  these 
few  geese  one  may  turn  out  to  be  a  swan  that  will  sing  a  song  for 
which  our  age  may  be  remembered  in  after  time.  Who,  if  he 
were  able,  would  turn  Keats  into  a  doctor  or  Shelley  into  a 
merchant,  and  not  rather  say  to  him,  as  Florizel  said  to  Perdita, 

"When  you  sing, 
* '  I  'd  have  you  by  and  sell  so. ' '  The  danger  is  really  less 
that  a  course  in  literature  will  produce  nothing  but  dreamers 
than  that  the  laboratory  will  turn  out  nothing  but  tinkerers, 
the  medical  school  nothing  but  sawbones,  the  technical  school 
nothing  but  machines.  Even  so,  at  the  very  worst,  a  spoiled 
author  is  a  greater  catastrophe  than  a  spoiled  doctor  or  mer- 
chant or  machinist  or  anything  else  that  is  merely  practical. 

The  course  that  led  to  the  old  Arts'  degree — now  so  un- 
fortunately robbed  of  its  meaning — has  come  nearer  than  any- 
thing else  hitherto  heard  of  to  provide  for  every  stage  in  the 
educational  career  of  our  young  people.  It  has  two  inestimable 
advantages :  one,  that  it  is  a  growth,  and  hence  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  the  crotchet  of  some  clever  brain;  the  other, 
that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  analysis  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  recent  controversy  has 
disclosed  more  than  one  reason  for  its  superiority,  but  none 
more  important  than  the  one  we  are  considering.  It  gives  a 
"print  of  goodness"  to  our  unfledged  citizens  before  nature 
does  what  the  wit  of  man  is  unable  to  do, — sorts  them  out  into 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  chiefs,  or  butchers  and  bakers  and 
candlestick-makers.  It  provides  nothing  that  can  ever  come 
amiss  and  most  of  what  is  needed  by  humanity  at  large,  with  the 
least  possible  risk  of  misdirected  effort.    It  takes  the  view  that 
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the  youthful  soul  should  not  spend  its  years  of  preparation  for 
the  future  upon  the  ground,  looking  greedily  up  at  the  fruit  and 
building  a  ladder  to  climb  to  it,  but  in  regions  aloft  where  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages  hold  converse  looking  down  upon  the 
world  below.  Soon  enough  the  time  will  come  to  descend  into 
the  turmoil,  and  then  there  is  hope  that  there  will  remain 
memories  of  sweet  harmonies  which  all  the  noise  and  strife  will 
never  be  able  to  wholly  efface.  Its  rationale  has  nowhere 
been  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson : 

"The  truth  is  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and 
the  sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are 
not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind. 
Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is 
the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the 
next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  with 
those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  justice 
are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and  all  places;  we 
are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary; 
our  speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntary  and  at  leisure. 
Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare  emergence  that  one  man 
may  know  another  half  his  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his 
skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy;  but  his  moral  or  prudential 
character  immediately  appears.  Those  authors,  therefore,  are 
to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversa- 
tion; and  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and 
historians. " 

Sound  as  these  reflections  are,  it  must  be  said  that  as  a 
criticism  of  Milton's  Tractate  they  miss  the  mark.  For  Milton 
too  has  a  noble  ideal  of  education.  In  working  out  the  practical 
details,  indeed,  no  one  can  follow  him,  because  he  has  in  mind 
a  schoolful  of  Miltons.     But  where  he  is  not  wrong  is  in  his 
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concept  of  educational  aims ; — ' '  To  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
public,  of  peace  and  war."  The  ''skill"  he  provides  for,  with 
less  of  the  practical  sense,  indeed,  but  with  all  the  diligence  of 
the  technical  educator  of  our  own  day;  for  the  "justice"  and 
the  "magnanimity"  he  goes  to  literature.  It  is  an  ideal  as  old 
as  the  Grreeks.  It  passed  from  Plato*  into  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
where  it  caught  the  eye  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  introduced  it  into 
his  Timber  as  follows:  "It  is  the  assertion  of  Tully  if  to  an 
excellent  nature  there  happen  an  accession  or  conformation  of 
learning  and  discipline,  there  will  then  remain  somewhat  noble 
and  singular."  So  far  superior  is  it  to  Herbert  Spencer's  ideal 
of  making  a  living  that  if  Milton  and  Spencer  were  each  given  an 
island  in  Utopia  to  try  their  schemes  out,  the  former  would  be 
to  the  latter  as  Attica  to  Boeotia. 

At  any  rate  the  old  Doctor  has  put  his  finger  upon  some- 
thing which  ought  to  justify  the  classics  in  the  eyes  of  even 
practical  men.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  them  that  we  cannot 
fix  their  money  value  so  as  to  quote  them  in  the  stock-market 
or  that  we  cannot  measure  their  force  in  foot-pounds.  This 
is  a  dignity  which  they  enjoy  along  with  other  inestimable  bless- 
ings which  they  help  to  foster.  What  if  the  classics  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  making  a  glorious  concrete  reality  out  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  What  if  they  furnish 
a  natural  channel  to  convey  these  ideals  from  one  generation 
to  another?  What  if  our  history  and  the  lives  of  our  great  men 
need  them  in  order  to  make  themselves  understood?    The  notion 
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Republic.  424  A.  Culture  and  noble  education  once  secured  breeds  noble 
natures,  and  again  noble  natures  taking  hold  of  such  an  education  become  still 
better  than  of  yore. 
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is  not  any  more  preposterous  than  the  plan  of  burying  seeds 
in  the  earth  to  get  flowers  in  the  sunshine.  For  a  wiser  and  a 
better  world  the  seeds  of  noble  living  must  be  scattered  far  and 
wide ;  in  every  heart  where  they  fall  they  need  constant  water- 
ing ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead  must 
descend  upon  them  from  above  as  a  genial  shower.  Literature, 
though  it  is  not  the  only  source,  is  the  simplest,  the  most  widely 
diffused,  and  the  most  efficacious.  And  in  literary  studies  the 
classics  have  an  important  and  an  indispensable  place.  Nay, 
they  themselves  provide,  in  language  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, a  fitting  expression  for  the  noblest  ideals  of  citizenship. 
I  need  but  allude  to  the  well  known  passage  in  which  Horace 
tells  Lollius  what  he  has  learned  from  Homer. 

The  mention  of  the  great  Father  of  Poetry  in  this  connec- 
tion calls  to  mind  a  remark  attributed  to  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the 
press  of  few  years  back.  I  am  forced  to  rely  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  time,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  failing  in  accuracy,  but  as 
far  as  I  remember  that  statement  came  to  this,  that  he  depre- 
ciated the  reading  of  Homer  on  the  ground  that  the  Iliad  is  a 
glorification  of  the  brutal  sport  of  war.  Perhaps  such  a  thought 
would  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  less  absorbed  with  the 
Hague  tribunal  than  Mr.  Carnegie;  certainly  it  did  not  strike 
Horace.  How  much  literature  of  sterling  quality  we  should 
have  to  burn  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  if  everything 
that  speaks  of  feats  of  arms  is  to  be  put  under  that  ban!  One 
might  object  that  there  is  literature  of  a  more  pernicious  sort 
which  has  caused  ideas  to  circulate  among  the  masses.  To  a  cer- 
tain set  of  these  ideas  some  writers  are  busy  at  present  tracing 
back  the  causes  of  the  present  war;  and  there  are  other  ideas, 
overlooked  though  they  be,  as  more  subtle  and  less  direct,  which 
might  be  thought  more  potent  still.  Mr.  Carnegie,  more  than 
any  other  man,  has  helped  to  disseminate  these  broadcast.  This 
may  be  said,  not  in  any  spirit  of  blame,  but  rather  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  what  the  world  owes  to  one  who  has  done  so 
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mucli  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  to  come  back  to 
Homer. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  just,  instead  of  laying  the  blame 
for  the  war  upon  the  shoulders  of  Homer,  to  consider  what  he 
has  done  to  take  the  savage  out  of  human  nature.  Ideals  caught 
from  great  literature  might  have  availed  much  to  avert  the 
present  calamity,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  its  horrors.  How  dif- 
ferent things  would  be  if  rulers  and  voters,  generals  and  the 
rank  and  file,  all  carried  Homer  around  with  them  as  a  pocket 
companion.  But  prudence  whispers  to  keep  out  of  a  bypath 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  tremendous  subject.  The  statement 
was  introduced  in  the  first  instance  merely  because  it  furnishes 
a  text  for  a  commentary  that  belongs  to  our  matter. 

If  there  is  not  to  be  any  more  room  for  Homer  in  Mr. 
Carnegie's  Triumphant  Democracy  than  there  was  in  the  far 
different  Republic  of  Plato,  at  least  common  justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  the  blind  old  bard  before  he  is  turned  adrift.  Surely 
it  is  only  fair  to  let  him  gather  his  belongings  together  before 
he  goes  forth.  It  would  ill  become  the  great  philanthropist  to 
retain  the  exile's  property  and  leave  him  to  beg  his  bread  in 
the  modern  world  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  ancient  Greece. 
If,  then,  Homer  enters  a  Carnegie  library  and  lays  claim  to 
his  own  what  is  going  to  be  left  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  us  shudder 
to  think  of  the  miserable  spectacle  which  will  be  presented  by 
all  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  date,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  if  they  mu'st  doff  every  bit  of  finery  to  which  Homer 
can  lay  any  claim.  How  many  a  precious  volume  will  shrink  in 
size !  Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  quantity.  A  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  part  of  the  finest  workmanship  has  been  spent 
upon  gold  that  once  lay  as  ore  in  Homer's  mine.  What  a  fate 
to  befall  our  literary  treasures !  A  withering  blight,  a  devastat- 
ing hail,  a  destructive  hurricane,  are  feeble  comparisons  for 
the  catastrophe.  And  who  is  going  to  supply  new  reading  mat- 
ter to  replace  what  we  have  lost?  Nay,  those  costly  buildings 
which  ornament  our  cities — and  surely  no  architecture  can  be 
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too  costly  for  the  treasures  within — can  Homer  lay  no  claim 
to  the  Ionic  pillar  and  the  Doric  frieze?  If  the  decision  were 
left  to  Phidias  and  Ictinus  they  would  hesitate  long  before  they 
decided  against  him.  In  common  fairness,  even  Mr.  Carnegie 
must  admit  that  he  has  Homer  to  thank  for  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  much  good  put  in  his  way. 

Now  that  we  have  the  books,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
to  multiply  them  and  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  As 
much  as  this  can  be  done  by  munificent  donations.  But  where 
are  the  readers  to  come  from?  If  our  libraries  were  to  do  scarce- 
ly more  than  circulate  trash,  or  what  is  not  much  better,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  be  worth  all  the  money  they  cost.  What 
is  needed  is  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  good  readers. 
This  would  work  wonders.  Soon  the  dust  would  be  brushed 
from  many  an  author  who  has  been  pining  away  in  neglect; 
abandoned  wisdom  would  find  attentive  ears;  many  an  eye 
used  to  no  better  sight  than  the  ground  at  our  feet  would  be 
raised  heavenward  to  discover  the  stars ;  many  an  ear  dulled  by 
the  noise  of  machinery  would  begin  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  The  effect  would  be  magical.  A  spirit  would  be  breathed 
into  the  atmosphere  around  us  which  would  silently  make  itself 
felt  even  in  periodicals  and  newspapers  and  common  conversa- 
tion. How  much  that  is  valuable  in  civilization  has  come  from 
these  books.  To  them  we  owe  those  subtle  influences  which  are  no 
less  potent  because  unseen,  and  as  well  the  giant  noisy  forces, 
which  would  die  down  by  their  own  inertia  unless  they  were  kept 
in  motion  by  ideas, — the  great  busy  world  of  statesmanship  and 
commerce  and  all  forms  of  social  activity.  Hence  our  books  need 
readers.  But  to  get  these  our  hopes  must  rest  on  out  institutions 
of  learning.  For  your  true  reader  is  a  scholar.  He  is  a  man  of 
taste ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  drunk  deep  of  the 
Pierian  Spring.  Every  high  school,  every  college,  that  gives  us 
a  handful  of  them  from  year  to  year  has  a  sufficient  reason  for 
existence  though  it  should  do  nothing  else. 

The  years  spent  in  the  classroom  before  the  active  work 
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of  life  are  a  precious  time,  far  too  precious  to  be  commercialized. 
Then  it  is  that  ideals  are  formed  which  may  afterwards  mature 
into  something  noble  to  its  possessor  and  blessing  to  the  work. 
The  youthful  fancy  is  given  to  feasting  itself  upon  greatness 
real  or  imaginary.  The  time  is  not  lost  in  which  it  dreams  its 
dreams  and  plays  the  hero  on  a  stage  of  its  own  creation.  For 
what  are  these  dreams  except  so  many  aspirations  to  make  the 
world  brighter  and  better  than  it  is.  Youth  has  a  right  to  this 
time,  and  a  wiser  course  than  to  starve  it  is  to  feed  it  upon  its 
proper  nourishment.  Nothing  much  may  come  in  any  particular 
instance  from  the  impulses  which  literature  starts,  but  something 
is  bound  to  come  from  a  longing  for  something  better  than  can 
be  ground  out  by  machinery,  or  analyzed  in  a  laboratory,  or 
entered  upon  the  pages  of  a  ledger.  A  far  brighter  augury  for 
the  future  of  our  nation  would  be  the  knowledge  that  every 
breast  is  filled  with  a  noble  conception  of  humanity  than  that 
every  brain  and  every  hand  should  have  been  trained  to  pro- 
duce something  of  passing  worth.  And  the  spectacle  of  one  of 
our  modern  Babylons  would  be  less  disheartening  if  we  could 
feel  that  some  one  there  is  thinking  such  thoughts  as  were  in 
Lionel  Johnson's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  lines  upon  Plato  in- 
London. 

Nor  need  our  practical  men  have  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. How  needless  is  the  alarm  that  the  fountains  of  plenty 
will  run  dry  or  the  manhood  of  the  nation  be  enfeebled  from  lit- 
erary studies  is  proved  in  the  case  of  England.  If  I  turn  to  this 
nation  again  it  is  not  because  I  would  not  far  rather  find  the 
proof  nearer  home.  Napoleon  with  less  than  his  usual  discern- 
ment called  it  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. ' '  There  is  no  denying 
that  John  Bull  has  proved  himself  a  good  hand  at  keeping  shop, 
so  good  indeed  that  he  is  exposed  to  a  danger,  which  is  our 
danger  too,  from  which  he  does  not  altogether  save  himself. 
This  is  a  danger  which  Wordsworth  foresaw,  and  foreboded 
in  some  striking  lines  of  the  Excursion,  when  the  Age  of  In- 
dustrialism was  dawning.    But  all  the  material  prosperity  of 
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England  has  not  availed  thus  far  wholly  to  quench  that  ardor  of 
spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  her  in  days  when  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  was  less  engrossing.  Her  salvation  has  been  her  lit- 
erature; for  into  this  she  has  breathed  her  spirit,  and  passed 
it  on  from  age  to  age  in  one  generation  after  another  of  great 
authors.  But  then  literature,  since  it  is  the  expression  of 
national  consciousness,  is  as  much  an  effect  of  her  spirit  as  it  is 
a  cause;  like  fire,  like  all  organic  life,  it  feeds  upon  itself  and 
endures  only  by  being  reinvigorated  constantly.  How  does  she 
contrive  to  produce  it?    How  does  she  keep  interest  in  it  alive? 

For  the  explanation  we  must  turn  to  her  great  schools. 
There  we  can  see  how  an  Arthur  Pendennis  grows  into  a  Col- 
eridge or  a  Johnson  or  a  Burke,  a  Harry  Foker  into  a  Mr.  Thrale, 
or  perhaps  into  a  Wellington  or  a  Pitt.  Her  men  of  action  and 
her  men  of  letters  thumbed  their  Vergils  on  the  same  benches  and 
played  cricket  on  the  same  campus  with  her  men  of  business. 
Such  schools  as  St.  Paul's  and  Merchant  Tailor's  as  Harrow, 
Eton  and  Rugby,  leading  up  to  her  two  great  universities,  have 
been  seedplots  of  her  greatness.  Not  one  of  these  schools  but 
has  its  roster  of  great  names  to  which  it  is  proud  to  point  as 
a  proof  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Call 
off  the  names  of  the  writers,  the  statesmen,  the  warriors,  the 
philosophers,  the  scientists,  and  all  the  rest  that  are  remem- 
bered in  this  connection,  and  it  will  be  found  that  as  a  rule  the 
starting  point  of  their  careers  was  in  one  of  these  schools,  and 
only  exceptionally  elsewhere.  And  lest  we  make  too  much  of 
the  exceptions  we  must  take  into  account  that  these  same  schools 
have  furnished  a  common  store  for  the  nation  at  large  to  draw 
upon.  And  another  consideration  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
from  the  same  source  citizens  have  gone  forth  by  the  thousands 
whom  the  world  has  not  heard  of  but  who,  brought  up  on  the 
same  ideals,  were  ready  with  their  sympathy,  their  applause, 
and  their  co-operation. 

The  connection  between  the  national  life  and  the  national 
literature,  between  the  literature  and  the  schools,  is  too  plain  to 
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be  called  in  question.  At  least  that  such  a  connection  exists  is 
a  conviction  deeply  embedded  in  the  national  consciousness. 
Many  a  passage  could  be  quoted  to  show  that  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby  is  the  typical  English  lad,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 
the  typical  English  youth,  before  he  goes  forth  into  the  world 
to  make  himself  practically  useful  or  useless.  The  idea  appears 
in  letters  which  are  now  written  from  the  front.  The  same 
phenomenon  strongly  impressed  that  prof  ouhd  scholar  and  keen 
observer.  Dr.  DoUinger,  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Courthope : 

"The  offce  of  the  English  Universities  is  by  means  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  combined  with  logic  and 
moral  philosophy  and  a  college  education  to  turn  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  and  Society  the  cultivated  and  independent 
gentleman.  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  these  renovated  and 
improved  editions  of  the  old  and  unfortunately  extinct  German 
bursaries,  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  many  a 
time  as  I  observed  their  working  on  the  spot  awakened  in  me 
feelings  of  envy,  and  led  me  to  long  for  the  time  when  we  might 
again  have  something  of  the  kind;  for  I  could  plainly  perceive 
that  their  effect  was  to  make  instruction  take  root  in  the  mind, 
and  become  a  part  of  it,  and  that  their  influence  extended  beyond 
the  mere  communication  of  knowledge,  to  the  ennobling  elevation 
of  the  life  and  character." 

Now  English  education  has  been  on  a  classical  basis,  and 
a  very  fine  classical  tradition  it  has  kept  up.  That  is  why  their 
literature  is  so  fine.  They  have  not  spoiled  the  student's 
chances  for  the  future,  trying  to  hurry  matters  by  vocational 
training  or  any  other  such  practical  method.  Chatham's  pre- 
paration for  a  Parliamentary  career  was  his  Cicero,  which  he 
used  to  declaim  aloud,  turning  it  into  the  best  English  he  could 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  advice  to  his  scarcely  less 
gifted  son — ^who,  if  any  one,  may  be  said  to  have  known  his 
vocation  from  the  start — ^when  he  sent  him  up  to  Oxford,  was 
to  read  Thucydides.    These  two  are  not  exceptional  instances, 
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or  if  SO,  only  in  the  results,  by  no  means  in  the  spirit  in  which 
such  studies  are  pursued. 

At  the  sight  of  this  salutary  union  of  lofty  contemplation 
with  vigorous  strength,  issuing  in  deeds  that  glow  on  the  pages 
of  history  and  in  books  that  defy  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
Englishman  may  be  forgiven  when  we  see  him  fall  into  one  of 
those  rhapsodies,  fitter  to  inspire  emulation  than  disgust,  which 
stud  his  literature; — such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Cole- 
ridge, when,  after  mentioning  "the  two  glory-smitten  summits 
of  the  poetic  mountain, ' '  he  exclaims :  "  0  what  great  men  hast 
thou  produced,  England!  my  country!  Truly,  indeed, 
Must  we  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue. 
Which  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold, 
Which  Milton  held ;  in  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 
We  find  there  the  solution  of  a  problem — ^which  need  be 
no  problem  at  all  unless  we  choose  to  make  one  out  of  it, — the 
combination  of  scholarship  with  practical  sense.  No  one  need 
go  to  the  wall  because  he  has  learned  how  to  conjugate  the 
verbs  in  Mi.  The  sober  reflection  of  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
has  triumphed  over  that  unreasoning  and  baneful  suspicion  of 
the  college-bred  man.  And  the  practical  man  that  is  at  the  same 
time  a  scholar  has  this  advantage  over  his  unlettered  neighbor 
that  he  is  a  man  of  ideas.  This  he  sometimes  shows  by  the  books 
he  writes.  From  More  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  on 
through  Bacon  and  Addison  and  Burke  down  to  Gladstone,  there 
is  a  succession  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
alike  in  literature  and  practical  affairs, — a  proof  of  what 
was  said  in  the  beginning,  that  a  man  of  culture  need  not 
be  without  occupation  for  his  time  of  leisure.  And  so  far 
is  devotion  to  such  pursuits  from  exciting  distrust  in  the 
public  mind,  as  indicating  unfitness  for  affairs,  that  not  infre- 
quently a  seat  in  Parliament  has  been  given,  seemingly,  on  no 
other  ground  than  was  to  be  discovered  in  a  well- written  book. 
Facts  in  confirmation  of  all  this  are  abundant.     In  a  recent 
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number  of  a  magazine  Lord  Derby  was  cited  as  taking  a  pride 
in  having  among  bis  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  England 
six  of  bis  old  scboolfellows  of  Etoji.  Of  the  same  tenor  is  wbat 
Bean  George  D.  Olds,  of  Amberst  College,  mentions  in  The 
Value  of  the  Classics:  ''Disraeli  says  somewbere  that  with 
tbe  passage  of  tbe  Reform  Bill  in  1832  tbe  Horatian  period  of 
Englisb  parliamentary  eloquence  was  at  an  end,  meaning,  of 
course,  tbat  tbe  newly  enfranchised  middle  class  electorate  would 
be  intolerant  of  classical  scholarship;  but  the  surprising  fact 
remains  that  every  English  Prime  Minister  from  1832  to  the 
days  of  Arthur  Balfour  was  a  graduate  of  either  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Edinburgh,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Disraeli  him- 
self. ' '  That  things  are  not  any  different  at  the  present  day  every 
one  may  assure  himself  by  recalling  a  few  names  as  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  newspapers  as  to  the  readers  of  books.  Neither 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  names  we  hear  of  are  those  which 
emerge  into  prominence  out  of  a  numerous  kindred. 

We  have  strayed  into  a  topic  which  is  well  worth  considering 
on  its  own  account,  but  which  would  require  a  more  abundant 
fulness  of  illustration  than  can  be  given  here.  Perhaps  too 
much  has  been  said  already.  At  least  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  render  the 
man  of  letters  useless  to  his  country.  Let  those  who  think  there 
is  advance  something  besides  mere  assertions.  Let  them  explain 
facts  which  seem  to  prove  the  opposite.  And  until  we  hear 
something  more  convincing  than  private  views  let  every  ipse 
dixit  be  met  with  an  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

In  our  own  land  a  barrier  seems  to  have  been  raised  between 
the  scholar  and  the  public  stage.  The  only  use  we  find  for  our 
"clerk-like  instructed"  men  is  to  send  them  abroad  to  make 
after-dinner  speeches.  Save  for  President  Wilson  and  ex-Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt,  we  do  not  find  much  authorship  amongst  those 
that  are  high  in  public  life.  The  name  of  a  cabinet  officer 
comes  to  mind,  and  even  one  from  among  the  bankers;  and 
perhaps  a  hard  search  would  discover  a  few  more  that  have 
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<labbled  in  letters.  We  will  not  pursue  an  invidious  subject 
farther  by  comparing  the  English  Who's  Who  with  the  Amer- 
ican, or  by  looking  into  the  Congressional  Record  to  tell  what 
we  actually  find  and  what  we  fail  to  find.  But  let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question :  If  it  is  possible  to  preserve  all  the  undeni- 
ably excellent  qualities  of  American  civic  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  let  a  breath  from  the  Muses  pass  over  it  to  enliven  what 
is  inert,  to  cause  beauty  to  spring  up  in  the  bare  spots,  and  to 
bring  a  little  sunshine,  a  little  of  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
into  the  fret  and  the  dust  and  the  noise,  is  it  not  desirable  to 
do  so!  If  yes,  where  does  the  hope  for  the  future  lie  but  in 
those  same  studies  which  are  now  decried  as  a  waste  of  time  and 
a  brake  on  progress! 

What  has  just  been  said  will  have  failed  altogether  in  its 
purpose  if  it  is  read  as  a  piece  of  Anglo-Saxon  propaganda. 
Such  a  turn  might,  indeed,  be  given  to  it ;  and  very  likely  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  in  the  mind  of  Cecil  Ehodes  when  he  f  ound- 
•ed  his  scholarships.  But  so  far  is  anything  of  this  nature  from 
liaving  inspired  the  foregoing  tribute  to  English  methods  that 
it  seems  a  serious  injury  would  be  done  to  civilization  if  Amer- 
ica were  squeezed  or  twisted  into  any  other  shape  than  that  into 
which  she  first  began  to  develop  by  an  internal  principle  of 
her  own.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  If  the  example  of 
England  was  taken  the  reason  was  that  it  lay  closest  at  hand,  and 
therefore  is  the  most  familiar  and,  most  striking.  Something 
•of  the  same  result  could  be  reached  by  going  to  Germany, 
for  instance,  or  to  France.  And  just  as  there  would  be  left  a 
vacancy  in  modern  life  if  any  one  of  the  great  nations  had  failed 
;to  develop  a  consciousness  of  its  own  individuality,  and  to 
leave  this  impressed  in  lasting  form  upon  literature  and  art, 
so  America  will  fall  short  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before 
her  unless  she  develops  the  soaring  intelligence  as  well  as  brawn 
and  skill.  It  is  the  method  that  is  here  pleaded  for  and  not  the 
form  of  its  application.  We  can  learn  from  our  neighbors  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  from  our  enemies  the  arts  of  war. 
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Our  country  needs  the  type  of  men  that  issue  from  the 
classical  school.  A  happy  day  will  have  dawned  for  us  when 
a  group  of  Americans  can  be  gathered  together  to  match  those 
that  formed  Dr.  Johnson's  Club,  which,  as  he  proudly  observed, 
was  able  to  stock  a  university  with  a  faculty.  The  practical 
man  needs  these  studies  too,  first  for  himself,  to  gladden  his 
leisure  moments,  then  for  his  work  which  he  will  do  all  the 
better  for  having  broadened  his  intelligence.  And  since  the 
outcry  against  them  has  been  raised  by  a  member  of  the  med- 
ical fraternity,  let  us  add  that  the  doctor  in  particular  needs 
them,  even  for  his  patient,  as  Dr.  Osier  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
And  truly,  if  some  hand  must  go  groping  in  our  vitals,  it  is 
better  for  us  that  it  should  belong  to  such  a  man  as  the  wise 
old  physician  of  Norwich,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  was  so 
amiably  human  because  he  lived  so  much  among  books.  So  one 
might  go  on  forever  dilating  upon  the  merits  of  a  course  of 
study  to  which  modern  civilization  is  so  deeply  indebted,  and 
supporting  each  statement  by  an  appeal  to  men  who,  with  no 
thought  of  the  present  controversy,  have  spoken  not  merely  to 
one  generation  but  to  all  time.  This  amounts  to  a  confession 
of  the  platitudinous  character  of  the  present  paper.  Of  this 
the  writer  is  fully  conscious.  But  he  may  plead  in  excuse  that 
it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  denial  of  some  very  obvious  truths. 

As  a  final  word  it  might  be  added  that,  when  we  ask  how 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  classics  are  on  trial  for 
their  life,  no  small  part  of  the  blame  must  be  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  are  the  best  friends, — the  schoolmasters  themselves. 
The  verses  of  Homer,  the  choruses  of  Sophocles,  have  been  made 
use  of  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  shreds  of  all  sorts  of  learning, — 
philological,  archoeological,  historical,  and  what  not, —  instead 
of  as  a  portal  to  a  glorious  temple  by  which  the  student  may  be 
ushered  in  to  join  the  crowd  of  worshippers  listening  to  the 
full-voiced  choir.  But  there  is  the  less  reason  to  speak  of  this 
as  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  mistake  has  been  realized  and 
that  improvement  has  set  in. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  overmuch  reason  to 
be  sanguine  about  the  future  of  polite  letters  in  America.  The 
signs  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing England  to  lift  us  up  it  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  drag^ 
her  down.  But  should  it  come  to  the  worst  undoubtedly  one 
day  the  pendulum  will  swing  back.  The  complete  triumph  of 
Industrialism  cannot  be  more  than  temporary.  For  there  is  too 
much  of  immortality  in  that  part  of  man's  nature  to  which 
literature  ministers  to  be  kept  forever  in  subjection.  Those  that 
are  now  doing  their  utmost  to  supplant  the  classics  are,  without 
knowing  it,  endeavoring  to  cut  the  conduit  through  which  the 
waters  flow  into  literature  from  their  source ;  and  those  that  are 
trying  to  save  them  are  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  America 
must  not  be  made  a  Samson  to  turn  the  mills  of  Gaza.  Every 
such  proposal  that  is  charged  with  a  sufficient  weight  of  influ- 
ence to  make  itself  heard  sounds  in  the  ears  of  all  who  prize 
the  things  of  the  spirit  like  the  bombshell  that  fell  upon  the 
Cathedral  of  Rheims. 
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^iTH  THE  Editors 


The  Creighton  men  at  the  front 
EEMEMBER  THE  BOYS,     are  doing  their  whole  duty.     In 

point  of  courage  and  loyalty,  they 
yield  to  none,  but  they  are  quite  as  human  as  their  fellows  and 
in  common  with  all  the  boys  over  there,  are  eager  for  newsy 
letters  from  the  home  folks.  The  stress  of  work  and  the  stir  of 
battle  may  rivet  the  soldier's  attention  upon  the  task  in  hand, 
but  when  relaxation  comes  and  the  weary  heart  seeks  surcease  in 
thoughts  of  home  and  kindred,  loneliness  is  very  prone  to  assert 
itself,  and  the  soldier  may  be  pardoned  if  in  fancy  he  visits  the 
old  haunts  again;  in  his  mind's  eye  he  may  see  once  more  the 
familiar  places,  hear  the  accustomed  cheery  greeting  and  revel 
once  more  in  the  hearty  handclasp  of  those  for  whom  he  battles 
these  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Mail  service  for  civilians  is  uncertain  enough,  but  for  the 
soldier  abroad  it  is  inevitably  subject  to  the  most  tantalizing  de- 
lays. Letters  sent  may  never  be  received  and  at  best  are  likely 
to  be  late.  Our  boys  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  that  their 
friends  will  be  generous  with  their  letters,  in  the  hope  that  a 
goodly  number  will  reach  their  destination  and  carry  their 
messages  of  cheer  to  these  lads  who  risk  so  much  for  us  at  home. 

More  than  nine  hundred  Creighton  men  are  now  in  active 
service  and  were  it  possible,  the  University  would  gladly  send 
to  each  at  frequent  intervals  letters  full  of  congratulation  and 
encouragement,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  correct  addresses  of  men  who  are  so  frequently 
changing,  make  it  impossible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  However,  there  are  no  Creighton  men  in  service  who  have 
not  friends  among  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  and  they  are 
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earnestly  urged  to  write,  and  write  often,  to  those  of  the  Creigh- 
ton  men  in  service  whom  they  happen  to  know. 

Tell  the  boys  how  proud  we  are  of  them  and  with  what  keen 
relish  we  snap  up  every  item  of  news  about  what  they  are  doing. 
Tell  them  we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  hardships,  but 
glory  in  their  opportunities.  Tell  them  that  theirs  is  the  rare 
privilege  of  wearing  their  country's  uniform  in  the  most  moment- 
ous struggle  the  world  has  seen.  Tell  them  we  are  sure  they  will 
acquit  themselves  with  honor  and  will  deserve  the  highest  esteem 
of  their  fellows.  But  tell  them,  too,  those  bits  of  home  gossip 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  traveler.  Visualize  for  them  the 
activities  of  the  community  from  which  they  went  out  to  fight 
democracy's  battle.  Above  all,  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  that  we  who  must  remain  at  home  are  quite  as 
eager  as  they  for  that  triumph  which  will  mark  the  end  of  mili- 
tary struggle.  Tell  them  they  are  fighting  the  good  fight,  and 
that  we  honor  them  for  it.  Tell  them  however  small  their  con- 
tribution to  the  final  result,  that  the  world  will  have  been  better 
for  their  having  lived.  If  time  does  not  permit  long  letters,  send 
frequent  short  ones  and  make  the  boys  feel  that  we  are  with 
them  to  a  man. 

Wherever  we  can  secure  a  proper  address  we  are  gladly 
sending  the  Chronicle  to  the  Creighton  soldiers,  but  it  is  dilficult 
to  maintain  a  complete  mailing  list.  We  shall,  therefore,  ap- 
preciate prompt  notice  of  change  in  address  and  shall  be  glad 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  our  boys  in  service  fully  inform- 
ed about  developments  at  the  University. 

If  we  may  say  just  a  word  to  the  boys  themselves,  let  us  as- 
sure them  that  the  Chronicle  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  them 
and  takes  a  deep  personal  interest  in  what  they  are  doing.  We 
are  with  them  in  spirit  and  want  them  to  feel  that  our  interest 
is  sincere.  Above  all,  we  want  them  to  feel  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  that  when  the  rough  tasks  of  war  are  done  we 
shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  back  to  the  land  for  which  they 
risked  so  much. 
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Bulletin  No.  39,  issued  to  the 
Four-Minute  Men  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information,  con- 
tains a  touching  description  of  the 
battlefield  of  Sergy. 

The  following  lines  wiU  be  read 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
by  Creighton  men,  for  they  de- 
scribe the  last  resting  place  of  one 
of  the  University 's  first  victims  on 
the  bloody  field,  Lieutenant  Leo 
N.  WaU: 

"One  comes  almost  to  the  vil- 
lage and  looks  back  over  the 
greening  ground;  silbouted  on  the 
horizon  a  new  forest  has  grown 
up.  It  is  a  forest  of  American 
graves  and  American  crosses 
where  the  seeds  of  death  sown  in 
that  inferno  of  fire  have  blossom- 
ed their  crop. 

Close  to  the  tiny  winding  coun- 
try road  is  one  group  just  a  little 
more  pretentious  than  the  rest. 

One  cross  stands  a  little  more 
proudly  erect  in  its  vigil  over  the 
sleeping  legions.  It  broods  over 
two  smaller  ones  enclosed  in  a 
rudely  constructed  little  fence. 
One  goes  closer.  The  largest  cross 
bears  on  its  sweeping  arm,  written 
in  black  pencil,  the  inscription 
'Leo  N.  WaU  of  St.  Louis,  Miss- 
ouri.' And  below,  half  obliterated 
by  the  rain  and  weather,  are  the 
written  lines,  'He  met  his  God  like 


a  soldier.'  And  below,  boldly  sO' 
all  may  read:  'Killed  in  action 
July  31,  1918.'  Atop  the  cross^ 
tacked  on,  is  the  gold  bar  that 
Lieutenant  Wall  once  bore  so  gal- 
lantly on  his  shoulder. 

The  two  graves  on  either  side 
show  he  died  beside  two  of  his  own 
doughboys — an  officer  fighting 
side  by  side  with  his  men. 

One  hesitates  to  push  back  a 
fast  curling  and  slowly  yellowing 
slip  of  cardboard  that  is  tacked 
square  on  the  grass  where  Lieu- 
tenant Wall  lies;  but  one  edge 
shows  the  face  of  a  smilingly  hap- 
py baby  and  the  ink  on  the  back 
of  the  photograph  carried  some 
inscription  of  love  and  cheer. 

There  will  be  memories  ever 
proud  in  the  hearts  of  Americart 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  friends  of  those  who  lie  buried 
there. 

There  must  be  reverent  memory 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans: 
who  may  come  later  to  know  what 
Sergy  meant." 


Five  more  gold  stars  have  been 
added  to  the  University  Service 
Flag,  when  Lieutenant  Frank  R. 
Simm,  D.  D.  S.  1916,  Private  John 
McCabe  of  the  dental  freshman 
class,  ClifEord  Moredick,  Law  1914, 
and  Wm.  Bohan,  formerly  of  the 
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Arts  College,  died  of  Spanish  In- 
fluenza, and  Robert  Connell,  A.  B. 
1912,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Paris  of 
pneumonia. 

Lieutenant  Simm,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
died  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia, 
and  his  body  was  taken  to  his 
home  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  for 
burial.  Since  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Dentistry  he  has  been 
practicing  at  Pierre  and  had  a 
large  following.  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  war  he  offered  him- 
self for  military  service  and  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Dental  Corps.  Early  last 
June  he  was  called  to  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  before  leaving  was 
married,  June  19th,  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Parry  of  Pierre.  A  few  weeks  af- 
ter their  marriage,  Mrs.  Simm 
joined  her  husband  in  the  south 
and  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

Mr.  McCabe,  after  finishing  the 
High  School  Department,  enrolled 
in  the  dental  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  year, 
but  remained  only  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  where  he  died  on 
October  17th.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  Ponca,  Nebraska.  He  was 
a  highly  esteemed  young  man  and 
his  classmates  miss  him  keenly. 

Mr.  Moredick  died  at  an  east- 
ern camp  and  Mr.  Bohan  died  at 
Camp  Dodge  and  was  buried  in 
Omaha. 

Lieutenant  Connell  left  Omaha 
with  the  Second  Balloon  Squadron 
last  November,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of   graduating  with  high  honors 


from  a  French  balloon  school  when 
he  died.  He  had  been  recommend- 
ed for  a  captaincy  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  Lieutenant  Con- 
nell is  a  son  of  Former  Health 
Commissioner,  Dr.  R.  W.  Connell, 
and  has  two  brothers  in  service 
who  are  also  Creighton  men,  Her- 
bert, now  attending  the  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  Kentucky,  and  James,  a 
member  of  the  Creighton  Unit  of 
the  Students  Army  Training  Corps. 


Dr.  L.  A.  Dermody,  M.  D.  1910, 
has  been  commissioned  as  first 
lieutenant  in  the  medical  reserve 
corps,  and  will  leave  soon  for  one 
of  the  camps  in  Georgia.  Dr. 
Dermody  has  been  assistant  city 
health  commissioner  for  some  time. 


R.  Leo  Beveridge,  Arts  1918,  re- 
cently spent  a  ten-day  furlough 
here  before  he  entered  the  naval 
officers  training  school  at  Pelham 
Bay,  New  York.  He  has  com- 
pleted an  intensive  course  of 
training  at  Municipal  Pier  in  Chi- 
cago and  aboard  the  ship  Man- 
chester. 


Lieutenant  George  A.  Keyser, 
A.  M.  1912,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  was 
wounded  some  time  ago  when  a 
shell  burst  near  him,  has  returned 
to  the  lines  and  is  again  going 
over  the  top,  according  to  word 
received  by  his  parents  in  Omaha. 


John  J.  Cobry,  Arts  1903,  who 
has  been  in  France  for  some  time, 
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writes  to  Omalia  friends  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Have  moved  a  little  closer  to 
the  big  fight  and  the  boom  of  the 
cannons  can  now  be  plainly  heard. 

But  with  all  the  booming,  I  was 
able  yesterday  to  hear  a  hearty 
'hello'  shot  in  my  direction,  and 
on  looking  around  was  facing  an- 
other Omahan,  Lt.  Jack  Baldwin. 
He  is  one  of  a  number  of  my  form- 
er Omaha  friends  whom  I  have 
met.  Among  them  was  Lt.  Thom- 
asen  and  Lt.  Max  Conrad.  Also 
heard  from  Jack  Phalen  yester- 
day, and  he  is  in  a  nearby  camp. 
Guess  they've  moved  Omaha  over 
to  France." 


Major  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B. 
1912,  has  arrived  safely  in  France, 
according  to  word  received  by 
Mrs.  Fetterman,  who  will  make 
her  home  in  Omaha  during  the 
Major's  absence.  Prior  to  going 
over,  MajorFetterman was  on  duty 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 


Morgan  J.  Heafey,  Arts  1914, 
has  been  promoted  to  sergeant  at 
the  Wilbur  Wright  aviation  train- 
ing camp,  Ohio.  He  has  been 
there  seven  months. 


Mr.  Francis  P.  Matthews,  LL. 
B.  1903,  and  Mrs.  Matthews  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
Saturday,  October  26th. 


Lieutenant   J.   Harry   Murphy, 
M.  D,  1918,  who  finished  a  course 


at  the  army  medical  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  recently  spent 
a  few  days  at  his  home  in  Omaha 
before  reporting  to  Camp  Grant, 
Illinois. 


Corporal  Ed.  P.  McDonald,  LL. 
B.  1916,  who  went  overseas  with 
the  89th  Division,  has  been  wound- 
ed by  shrapnel  and  is  recuperat- 
ing in  a  hospital  in  Paris.  Cor- 
poral McDonald  was  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Brogan  &  Ray- 
mond prior  to  entering  the  ser- 
vice. 


Major  A.  S.  Pinto,  M.  D.  1898, 
has  cabled  friends  in  Omaha  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  France.  He 
sailed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sep- 
tember. 


B.  A.  Brungardt,  M.  D.  1914, 
who  has  been  practicing  in  Salina, 
Kansas,  for  some  time,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  for  military  service. 


A.  N.  Thoms,  M.  D.  1916,  who 
received  his  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  medical  corps  last  Feb- 
ruary, has  arrived  in  France. 


Arthur  Coad,  A.  B.  1905,  has 
been  accepted  for  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Officers  Training  camp  at 
Louisville,   Kentucky. 


Dr.  T.  T.  Harris,  M.  D.  1910, 
has  accepted  a  call  for  service  in 
the  medical  corps,  and  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from 
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t)xe  dental  faculty  during  the  per- 
iod of  the  war.  His  place  in  the 
X-ray  department  will  be  taken 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Harms. 


Camp   Dick,   Texas,  to  Ellington 
Field,  Texas. 


Major  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Camp 
May,  New  Jersey,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Sherman,  Chilli- 
eothe,  Ohio,  Base  Hospital  No.  113. 


Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  McShane, 
A.  B.  1909,  and  Sergeant  George 
MeShane,  formerly  of  the  Arts 
College,  now  of  the  Omaha  Ambu- 
lance Company,  are  in  France. 
Robert  McShane  is  at  a  school  for 
aviators  in  France  and  will  soon 
receive  a  stripe  for  six  months' 
service   overseas. 


Sergeant  Jesse  A.  Ratchford, 
Law  1916,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Military  Band  at  Camp  Funston, 
wrote  recently  that  the  soldiers 
were  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  .the  people  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  trip 
to  that  city. 


Dr.  John  Sidney  Schall,  D.  D.  S. 
1916,  has  received  his  commission 
as  first  lieutenant  and  has  been  as- 
signed for  duty  at  Camp  Cody, 
Deming,  New  Mexico.  His  broth- 
er James  Hillman  Schall,  of  the 
High  School,  enlisted  in  the  navy 
last  June  and  has  made  three  trips 
across  the  Atlantic. 


Lieutenant  Richard  Dugdale,  a 
former  Arts  student,  who  recent- 
ly finished  his  course  in  aviation 
at  Cornell  University,  New  York, 
and  received  his  commission,  ex- 
pects to  go  overseas  soon.  His 
brother,  Charles  Dugdale,  also  of 
the  Arts  College  recently  com- 
pleted his  training  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


Lieutenant  Raymond  Byrne,  M. 
D.  1917,  who  was  recently  promot- 
ed to  a  full  lieutenancy  in  the 
Navy,  spent  a  few  days  lately  with 
his  parents  in  Omaha,  enroute  to 
San  Domingo,  where  he  will  assist 
in  caring  for  the  Marines  who  are 
policing  the  islands. 


Mr.  Joseph  F.  Creedon,  a  form- 
er Arts  man,  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery at  the  Fifth  Officers  Train-  :; 
ing  Camp  held  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia. 


Mr.  W.  Walter  Hoye,   LL.  B. 
1912,  has  been  transferred  from 


The  outlook  for  the  basket  ball 
season  is  very  bright.  Coach  Mills 
has  announced  that  intercompany 
and  inter-college  leagues  will  be 
formed  this  year  by  the  members 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  regular 
schedules  will  be  played.  The 
coach  is  communicating  with 
Notre  Dame,  Drake,  Ames,  Wes- 
leyan,  York,  Beloit,  Dubuque,  and 
other  fast  university  fives  for 
;gaiaes  here.    It  is  not  improbable 
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that  another  tournament  by  the 
army  five — Camp  Funston,  Camp 
Dodge  and  Creighton,  will  be 
staged  here  this  year. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  the 
Blue  and  "White  has  had  a  brilliant 
team  and  defeated  practically  all 
opponents  by  large  scores. 


Lieutenant  James  F.  Kelly,  M. 
D.  1915,  has  recently  been  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps.  He  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 


Captain  Wm.  J.  Leary,  M.  D. 
1905,  who  is  Debarkation  Officer 
at  South  Hampton,  England,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Hygiene  be- 
fore a  Eed  Cross  Society  of  five 
hundred  members  on  September 
24th. 


Lieutenant  A.  J.  Callaghan,  M. 
D.  1918,  who  is  stationed  at  a 
submarine  hospital  near  Key 
West,  Florida,  recently  spent  a 
few  days  in  Omaha. 


Mr.     James  P.  RusseU,  A.  B. 
1918,  has  enlisted  in  the  Artillery. 


Mr.  Ignatius  Polski,  High 
School  1916,  Pre-Legal  1917,  re- 
cently arrived  safely  in  France 
with  an  American  Ambulance 
Corps. 


Lieutenant  A.  H.  Konigmacher, 
M.  D.  1913,  has  just  been  promoted 
to  a  Captaincy.  lie  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Newell,  M.  D.  1908, 
has  been  commissioned  Captain  in 
the  Medical  Department  and  has 
been  assigned  to  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  Emmett  Eandolph,  A.  B. 
1918,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
shortly  after  the  close  of  school  in 
June,  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Paul  Jones,  California. 


Lieutenant  George  P.  Carroll, 
D.  D.  S.  1914,  who  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  writes 
entertainingly  of  his  experiences, 
and  advises  that  "Bill"  Higgins, 
D.  D.  S.  1913,  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Travis,  Texas,  in  the  infirmary  of 
the  18th  Division.  Earl  Wise,  D. 
D.  S.  1917,  is  located  at  Remount 
Station  No.  2,  about  six  miles  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  Ben  Johnson 
D.  D.  S.  1913,  and  Roy  Scarr,  D. 
D.  S.  1912,  are  also  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  ' '  Marty ' '  Flanagan, 
Law  1919,  is  a  medical  corpsman 
in  the  Base  Hospital.  "Vic" 
Kohler,  M.  D.  1916,  was  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  for  a  short  time,  but 
has  been  sent  to  an  evacuation 
hospital  in  Siberia. 


Romeo  J.  LaPorte,  A.  B.  1914, 
Law  1918,  is  located  at  Camp 
Devens,  Massachusetts. 


A  son  was  born  on  October  6th 
to  Captain  and  Mrs  Joseph  J. 
Eraser  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Captain  Eraser  was  a  niember  of 
the  Law  Class  of  1917. 
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Mr.  George  J.  Cleary,  LL.  B. 
1918,  is  in  the  Navy  and  is  sta- 
tioned in  Philadelphia. 


sons  ago  and  was  one  of  the  bright 
and  starry  lights  in  the  Missouri 
Valley." 


Emmett  L.  Murphy,  LL.  B.  1918, 
is  located  with  the  Naval  Unit, 
Naval  Training  Camp,  Seattle, 
"Washington.  He  writes  that  there 
are  about  seven  hundred  men  in 
the  unit  and  that  many  of  them 
will  be  quartered  in  tents  during 
the  winter  on  a  plot  of  ground  ad- 
joining the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Corporal  William  H.  McHale, 
LL.  B.  1917,  who  has  been  in 
France  for  more  than  a  year, 
writes  of  having  met  Sergeant 
Vincent  Cain,  Ph.  B.  1917,  who 
went  overseas  with  the  89th  Di- 
vision. Corporal  McHale  has  also 
met  Dr.  F.  J.  Leonard,  M.  D.  1916, 
who  is  serving  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  at  a  Base 
Hospital  in  France. 


The  Rockford  (Illinois)  Morn- 
ing Star  of  October  20th,  refers  to 
Carl  Lutes,  formerly  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  in  connection  with 
the  Camp  Grant  football  team,  as 
follows:  "A  new  football  satel- 
lite has  been  discovered  at  the 
camp,  one  Carl  Lutes,  a  fighting 
fullback,  who  has  come  to  Camp 
Grant  from  Creighton  University, 
Omaha.  Lutes  looks  like  a  player 
who  will  tear  through  human  ob- 
structions fearlessly  and  relent- 
lessly. He  starred  at  center  and 
fullback  for   Creighton   two   sea- 


Felix  J.  Kolda,  a  sophomore  in 
the  College  of  Arts,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Funston,  is  play- 
ing on  the  Funston  Football  Team. 
The  "Trench  and  Camp,"  the 
weekly  paper  issued  at  the  camp, 
speaks  of  Private  Kolda 's  playing 
in  its  issue  of  October  19th,  as 
follows:  "The  all-around  play- 
ing of  Pvt.  F.  J.  Kolda  at  the  foot- 
ball game  on  the  division  field 
last  Saturday  drew  much  favor- 
able comment  from  the  large 
crowd  that  watched  the  game.  His 
uncanny  ability  to  break  thru  the 
the  line  and  down  the  opponent 
carrying  the  oval  before  the  play 
was  well  under  way,  wrecked  the 
imminence  of  many  gains  by  the 
machine  gun  company  team  of  the 
69th  infantry.  He  played  the 
short  tackle  for  the  informal  di- 
visional team  and  showed  up  well 
in  his  first  time  out.  He  is  fast 
and  acquainted  with  all  angles  of 
the  gridiron  diversion.  Kolda 
held  down  one  of  the  tackles  on 
the  Creighton  College  team  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  last  year  and 
was  mentioned  for  a  line  position 
on  the  mythical  all-Nebraska  team. 
He  is  at  present  attached  to  in- 
firmary No.  4." 


John  0.  Gruesel,  Ph.  G.  1908,     || 
has  been  accepted  for  training  at 
the   Officers  Training     School   at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 
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Dr.  Charles  N.  Gruesel,  M.  D. 
1910,  has  received  his  commission 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
and  has  been  ordered  to  report  at 
Fort  Riley. 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Dineen,  Law  1919, 
recently  received  his  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Governor's  Island, 
New  York  Harbor,  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  miscellaneous  stock 
maintenance  and  is  responsible  for 
all  paper  work  pertaining  to  over- 
seas shipments. 


During  the  epidemic  of  Spanish 
Influenza  in  Omaha,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  was  highly  praised  for 
the  splendid  way  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  trying  situation.  More 
than  one  hundred  cases  were  cared 
for  at  the  hospital  and  Dr.  Man- 
ning, the  health  commissioner, 
said  of  the  work:  "There  are 
ninety  patients  on  one  floor. 
Nurses  and  doctors  remained  on 
that  floor,  ministering  to  those 
patients.  They  wear  gauze  masks. 
It  is  a  wonderful  organization." 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  successful  handling  of  the  epi- 
demic patients  at  the  hospital  was 
the  isolation,  not  only  of  the  per- 
sons affected,  but  also  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  orderlies,  who  were 
quarantined  with  their  patients. 
The  best  and  most  approved  form 
of  treatment  was  administered  and 
everything  possible  was  done  to 
conduce  to  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  sufferers. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Anderson 
announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Erma  Irene,  on  October  5,  1918. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1918,  College  of  Law. 


Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  a  former 
Arts  man,  has  succeeded  Mayor 
Ed.  P.  Smith,  resigned,  on  District 
Appeal  Board  No.  1. 


Mr.  John  E.  Quinn,  A.  M.  1907, 
who  for  several  years  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Omaha,  died 
Sunday  evening,  October  13th,  at 
his  home,  4224  Farnam  Street,  of 
pneumonia  following  Spanish  In- 
fluenza. He  was  thirty-three  years 
old  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
small  daughter,  as  well  as  by  his 
mother,  a  sister  and  one  brother. 


Mr.  John  J.  Hinchey,  Arts  1895, 
recently  resigned  as  deputy  of  the 
South  Side  Branch  of  the  Douglas 
County  Treasury. 


The  University  closed  its  vari- 
ous colleges  except  the  medical 
and  dental  on  Friday,  October  4th, 
on  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
Spanish  Influenza,  and  remained 
closed  until  the  ban  was  lifted,  on 
November  2nd. 


Lieutenant  D.  Mike  Nigro,  M.  D. 
1918,  who  is  in  Kansas  City  for 
special  military  training,  has 
temporarily  taken  the  position  of 
commandant  of  the  Roekhurst  Col- 
lege military  corps.  Lieutenant 
Nigro  is  not  a  stranger  at  the  col- 
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lege  for  he  had  acted  as  football 
coach  for  some  time  before  he  re- 
ceived his  commission. 


Sergeant  J.  Raymond  McDer- 
mott,  A  B  1914,  Law  1918,  has 
been  transferred  from  Camp 
Dodge  to  the  Officers  Training 
School  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 


Mr  John  C  McCarthy,  "Jack," 
formerly  of  the  High  School  de- 
partment is  in  a  hospital  in  Paris 
recovering  from  injuries  received 
at  the  front.  He  recently  wrote 
home  that  he  is  mending  rapidly. 
A  telegram  received  on  October 
10th  stated  that  Mr.  McCarthy  had 
been  severely  injured  in  action 
on  September  13th.  He  was  struck 
in  the  head  by  shrapnel,  had  his 
arm  cut  on  the  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements, and  injured  his  neck 
by  falling  into  a  trench. 


Lieutenant  Montague  A.  Tan- 
cock,  Law  1919,  who  has  been  with 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  since 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
war,  writes  to  his  mother  in  Oma- 
ha of  his  recent  experience  in 
bringing  down  a  German  plane. 
He  describes  in  an  interesting 
manner  his  adventure  which  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  his  two 
companions,  and  came  near  result- 
ing in  his  own  death. 


Another  Creighton  man  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  "Word 
was  recently  received  by  Omaha 
friends  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 


Robert  F.  McGuiggan,  LL.  B. 
1917.  The  following  item,  taken 
from  the  Winnebago  (Minnesota) 
Enterprise,  gives  an  account  of 
his  death : 

"An  other  Winnebago  boy  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his 
country;  another  Winnebago  boy 
has  given  his  life  in  order  that 
liberty  and  democracy  may  live. 

Word  was  received  here  Sunday 
evening  that  Lieutenant  Robert  F. 
McGuiggan,  son  of  Postmaster  and 
Mrs  E.  J.  McGuiggan,  had  been 
killed  in  battle  in  France  on  Sep- 
tember 24th, 

The  sad  news  cast  a  pall  of 
gloom  over  the  entire  community, 
for  Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  a 
general  favorite,  and  the  word  of 
his  untimely  passing  brought  sor- 
row to  every  heart.  The  only  ray 
of  consolation  is  that  he  died  a 
hero's  death,  fighting  for  a  just 
righteous  cause. 

Robert  McGuiggan  was  born  in 
Winnebago,  and  was  25  years  of 
age  on  the  24th  day  of  last  August. 
He  graduated  from  the  local  high 
school  and  then  went  to  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  where 
he  took  a  law  course,  graduating 
in  June,  1917.  After  receiving  his 
degree,  he  aplied  for  admission  to 
the  Officers  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Snelling,  and  was  enrolled.  Af- 
ter taking  the  course  he  was  com- 
missioned a  First  Lieutenant  in 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  es- 
pecially proficient  in  the  use  of 
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the  bayonet,  and  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  as  in- 
structor in  the  usage  of  the  bay- 
onet for  four  months.  He  went 
to  France  with  the  354th  Infantry, 
landing  there  on  the  24th  of  June. 

While  no  particulars  have  been 
received  of  his  death,  we  know 
that  he  died  a  hero — fighting  des- 
perately to  the  very  last.  Robert 
McGuiggan  was  a  young  man  de- 
void of  fear,  and  was  imbued  with 
a  great  love  of  country  and  her 
institutions.  He  is  dead,  but  his 
memory  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  all  grateful  Americans. 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  a 
clean  and  able  young  man.  He 
was  possessed  of  great  intelligence, 
and  was  an  upstanding  young 
American  of  the  highest  type.  He 
was  an  especial  friend  of  the 
writer,  and  in  his  passing  we  feel 
in  a  large  sense  a  personalbereave- 
ment.  The  boy  was  modest  and 
unassuming — just  the  type  of  a  lad 
you  are  proud  to  have  for  a  friend. 
All  honor  to  Lieutenant  McGuig- 
gan! Nothing  that  we  can  do  or 
say  will  add  to  his  laurels.  All  he 
had  he  gave  to  his  country,  and  as 
he  nobly  died  for  America,  let 
those  of  us  who  are  left  behind 
strive  to  nobly  live  for  America. 
Lieutenant  McGuiggan — hero,  pa- 
troit,  true  American — hail  and 
farewell ! 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents,  and  by  three 
brothers:  Lieutenant  John  Mc- 
Guiggan of  the  medical  corps  of 
the  army;  Harold,  who  is  attend- 


ing St.  Thomas  College,  St  Paul, 
and  Frank,  who  lives  at  home.  He 
is  also  survived  by  many  relatives. 
His  friends,  and  they  are  legion, 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  be- 
reaved, and  all  are  sorry  indeed 
that  this  fine  lad  has  come  to  an 
untimely  end. ' ' 


The  'Varsity  football  team, 
though  playing  this  year  under 
difficulties,  have  added  fresh  lau- 
rels to  the  Blue  and  White,  by 
defeating  the  fast  team  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  by  a 
score  of  13  to  0,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2nd.  Describing  the  game, 
the  sporting  editor  of  the  World- 
Herald  for  Sunday,  November  3rd, 
said :  j 

' '  Creighton  University  Satur- 
day afternoon  defeated  the  crack 
University  of  South  Dakota  Elev- 
en at  Creighton  field,  13  to  0,  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  3,000  hungry 
sport  fans. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  to 
witness  a  game  here  on  account  of 
the  "flu,"  and  spectators  went 
wild  when  the  Blue  and  White 
scored  the  first  touchdown. 

To  "Big  Bill"  Nemzek,  Creigh- 
ton left  tackle,  goes  the  credit  for 
the  victory,  for  it  was  his  playing 
that  brought  the  bacon  home  for 
Coach  Mills'  men  and  spelled  de- 
feat for  the  Coyotes.  Nemzek  fig- 
ured prominently  throughout  the 
entire  game,  and  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting.  He  was  in  every 
play,  and  his  work  was  the  big 
feature  of  the  game. 
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Captain  Eddie  Mulholland  was 
in  the  game  and  was  full  of  pep. 
It  was  ' '  Mully  's ' '  first  game  of  the 
season,  as  he  was  injured  early  in 
the  year. 

"Tank"  Manley  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter.  His  work  was  respons- 
ible for  Creighton's  second  touch- 
down when  he  raced  around  end 
and  placed  the  oval  over  the  goal. 
Lucas,  who  was  shifted  from 
end  to  right  half,  played  a  bril- 
liant game,  and  his  tackling  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  game. 

The  Creighton  team  played  at 
its  best.  Their  team  work  was 
excellent  and  the  line  held  as  a 
stone  wall. 

Captain  Heck  won  the  toss  and 
chose  to  defend  the  north  goal. 

Although  Creighton  gained  con- 
siderable ground  in  the  first  and 
second  periods,  they  were  unable 
to  score.  South  Dakota  threw  a 
scare  into  Creighton  in  the  third 
period  when  they  recovered  a  fum- 
ble and  advanced  to  a  position 
from  where  Lynch  attempted  to 
make  a  drop  kick.  However,  Hull 
blocked  the  kick.  Then  Nemzek 
intercepted  a  pass  and  raced  fif- 
teen yards  to  the  Coyotes'  thirty- 
eight-yard  line,  and  on  the  next 
play  plowed  three  yards  through 
center.  The  Coyotes  were  off-side 
and  were  penalized  five  yards. 

"Tank"  Manley  took  the  ball 
twelve  yards  to  the  twenty-two 
yard  line.  Condon  then  went  five 
yards  and  Nemzek  and  Manley 
three  each.    After  a  series  of  line 


plunges,  Nemzek  took  the  ball 
over  for  the  first  touchdown,  but 
Condon  failed  to  kick  goal. 

Creighton's  final  touchdown 
came  in  the  last  quarter  after 
Shaw  intercepted  a  pass  on  the  fif- 
ty-yard line  and  carried  the  ball 
fifteen  yards.  Lucas  then  made 
twenty-eight  yards  and  planted 
the  ball  on  South  Dakota's  seven- 
teen-yard line.  Manley  then  made 
five  yards  through  right  tackle  and 
Lucas  went  three.  Manley  again 
made  six  yards.  Lucas  recovered  a 
fumble  and  Manley  placed  the 
pigskin  on  the  one-yard  line  and 
then  went  around  right  end  for  a 
touchdown.  Condon  kicked  goal. " 


On  Saturday,  November  9th, 
The  Haskell  Indians  were  defeated 
by  a  score  of  37  to  7,  in  a  hard- 
fought  contest.  The  Omaha  Bee 
for  Sunday,  November  10th,  de- 
scribes the  game  as  follows : 

"Fighting  gamely  from  whistle 
to  whistle  the  heavy  Haskell  In- 
dain  foot  ball  team  fell  before  the 
terrific  onslaught  of  Coach  Tom- 
my Mills'  infantrymen  from 
Creighton,  by  a  score  of  37  to  7. 
To  the  Indians  must  go  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  score  against 
Creighton  this  year. 

Gene  Leahy  earned  most  of  the 
honor  of  winning  the  game.  Time 
after  time  Leahy,  who  should 
have  been  on  the  sidelines,  due  to 
injuries,  broke  through  the  Indian 
line  and  rounded  the  ends  for  huge 
gains.  Only  once  during  the  game 
was  Leahy  held  and  his  punting 
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was  little  short  of  marvelous.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  he  put  a  drop- 
kick  over  the  crossbars  from  the 
40-yard  line. 

Nemzek,  the  big  tackle,  was  also 
a  big  factor  in  the  victory.  Of  the 
five  touchdowns  scored  Nemzek 
scored  three  and  was  always  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  big  gain.  Big 
Bill  was  the  mainstay  of  the  team 
and  made  huge  gains  at  will.  His 
running  mate,  Buck  Shaw,  was  in 
every  play  and  often  threw  his 
man  for  a  loss. 

Broz  at  center  was  as  steady  as 
a  brick  wall  and  with  the  aid  of 
Healey  and  Little  held  the  In- 
dians at  all  times.  Hull  and 
Shevlin  on  ends  played  great  foot 
ball  throughout  the  game.  Lucas, 
Mulholland  and  Harmon  in  the 
backfield  were  in  the  game  every 
minute.  Don  Manley  also  played 
a  great  game  despite  his  injuries, 
as  did  Jimmy  Condon.  For  Has- 
kell, LeRoy  starred  and  the  whole 
team  played  good  foot  ball.  In 
the  third  quarter  they  had  the  ball 
in  Creighton's  territory  every 
minute. 

Creighton  won  the  toss  and  re- 
ceived at  north  goal.  Shaw  re- 
turned five  yards,  Leahy  kicked 
to  La  More.  Haskell  was  held  and 
punted  to  Leahy,  who     returned 


20  yards.  "With  Harmon,  Leahy, 
Lucas  and  Mulholland  carrying 
the  ball  they  advanced  to  the  Has- 
kell's five-yard  line.  Mulholland 
then  went  over  for  Creighton's 
first  touchdown.  Leahy  missed 
goal.  Leahy  kicked  to  Anderson, 
who  returned  15  yards.  Leahy  re- 
covered a  fumble  and  returned  25 
yards.  At  end  of  quarter,  score, 
Creighton,  6 ;  Haskell,  0. 

Creighton  on  first  play  was  pen- 
alized 25  yards,  but  it  did  not 
bother  Leahy,  who  ran  35  yards 
for  another  touchdown  and  then 
kicked  goal.  Condon  took  Leahy's 
place  and  kicked  to  Bowman.  "With 
LeRoy  carrying  the  ball,  Haskell 
hit  Creighton's  line  for  steady 
gains  to  Creighton's  five-yard  line. 
LeRoy  then  went  around  end  for 
Haskell's  only  touchdown.  LeRoy 
also  kicked  goal.  Haskell  kicked 
to  Leahy  who  returned  10  yards. 
Leahy  went  around  end  for  20 
yards,  then  made  10  through  the 
line.  Evans  recovered  fumble,  and 
LeRoy  kicked  to  Leahy  who  re- 
turned 35  yards.  Nemzek  made 
10  through  the  line  for  another 
touchdown  for  Creighton,  Leahy 
kicked  goal.   End  of  half. 

Score :  Creighton,  20 ;  Haskell,  7. 

One  of  the  features  of  afternoon 
was  the  presence  of  40  S.  A.  T.  C 
men  who  guarded  the  field." 
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SYNBIOSIS 

^Charles  F.  Crowley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 


HE   rhinoceros   emerges  from  his  native  pool.    The 
T^  sentinel  bird  perches  on  his  back  to  feed  upon  the 

parasites  infesting  his  skin.  The  rhinoceros  has  no 
fear  of  danger  as  long  as  the  bird  remains,  but  as 
soon  as  she  flies  away  he  believes  that  danger  is  near 
and  accordingly  seeks  shelter  in  the  water. 

There  are  small  animals  called  Hydra  living  in 
water.  They  carry  on  their  life  processes  in  the 
presence  of  minute  green  unicellular  plants,  which  cling  to  their 
stems.  The  animal  and  the  plant  help  one  another,  inasmuch 
as  the  plant  thrives  off  the  products  eliminated  by  the  Hydra, 
while  the  Hydra  in  turn  makes  use  of  the  waste  products  given 
off  by  the  plant.  This  is  true  of  the  relationship  of  the  whole 
animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  metabolic  activities 
of  the  animal  produce  waste  products  which  are  of  use  to  the 
plant  in  its  constructive  metabolism. 

Whenever  two  organisms,  whether  both  animal  or  both 
vegetable  or  one  animal  and  one  vegetable,  live  together  for 
mutual  benefit,  the  condition  is  usually  described  by  using  the 
term  * '  synbiosis. ' '  When  the  advantage  is  one  sided,  the  organ- 
ism furnishing  the  fewer  benefits  is  known  as  a  parasite  and  the 
condition  is  described  as  ''parasitism." 

Magazine  articles  on  Chemistry  have  appeared  showing 
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more  than  an  ordinary  grasp  of  Astronomy.  An  article  recent- 
ly appeared  on  Helium,  Neon,  Argon  and  Xenon,  which  showed 
in  a  masterly  way  the  part  these  inert  gases  could  play  in  the 
Universe.  The  chemical  part  of  the  article  showed  expert  knowl- 
edge in  that  branch  and  at  the  same  time  the  astronomical  part 
showed  an  equal  amount  of  familiarity  with  that  subject.  Then, 
too,  many  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  astronomical  articles 
which  give  evidence  of  more  than  ordinary  familiarity  with 
chemical  thought  and  progress. 

A  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  authors  of  these  articles 
would  undoubtedly  reveal  that  they  had  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  associating  very  closely,  either  with  each  other  or  with 
men  expert  in  other  lines  of  work  than  their  own.  In  conse- 
quence this  communion  had  amplified  both  minds.  This  syn- 
biotic  treatment  of  topics  is  conclusive  as  to  the  advisability  of 
university  professors  getting  together  for  mutual  benefit.  They 
gain  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their  readers  and 
hearers. 

The  struggle  for  existence  has,  without  question,  been  made 
manifest  by  the  war  of  the  past  four  years.  Those  of  us  who 
remain  at  home  furnish  no  end  of  materials  to  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  front.  The  sinews  of  war  must  be  provided.  What- 
ever of  advantage  is  to  accrue  from  the  war  will  certainly  be 
of  benefit  to  all  alike  and  should  be.  Then  why  not  plan  that 
all  should  share  justly  the  fruits  of  success.  Prosperity  can 
be  a  relative  term  and  still  have  an  absolute  value. 

This  war  has  furnished  us  with  much  education  on  many 
points.  Our  government  has  introduced  a  special  form  of  in- 
surance to  protect  in  a  measure  those  dependent  on  the  soldiers, 
who  have  gone  over  to  the  front  to  carry  on  ,this  most  bloody 
conflict  for  our  benefit.  This  war  will  and  must  teach  us  how 
to  be  our  brother's  keeper,  for  we  are  making  our  American 
army  the  best  fed,  the  best  drilled,  the  best  clothed,  and  the 
best  cared  for  army  in  every  respect  that  ever  was.  We  are 
also  going  to  rehabilitate  ourselves  after  the  war  is  won  and 
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reorganize  our  economic  status  so  that  years  of  toil  and  service 
to  others  must  bring  an  ever  increasing  wage  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  multiplying  family,  and  not  leave  the  wage-earner,  old 
and  feeble,  to  the  mercy  of  public  charity. 

A  Socialism  which  is  only  possible  when  much  has  been  ac- 
quired has  a  certain  element  of  error — a  destructive  element. 
There  must  be  a  Socialism,  which  contains  the  constructive  ele- 
ment and  would  look  to  equalizing  humanity,  starting  from  no 
large  accumulation  of  goods  or  property. 

Capitol  and  Labor  will  be  taken  from  the  parasitic  class 
and  moved  over  into  the  synbiotic  class.  Our  new  era  of  mak- 
ing us  our  brother 's  keeper  would  seem  to  imply  co-operation  to 
the  maximum,  and  co-operation  is  purely  a  synbiotic  problem 
in  Biology. 


"SPANISH  INFLUENZA" 

*Holland  N.  Stevenson,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 


URING  the  past  few  months  the    country   has    been 
ll  traversed  by  an  epidemic  of  large  proportions  termed 

the  "Spanish  Influenza."  This  name  is  as  good  as 
any  so  far  proposed,  for  it  implies  a  disease  of  the 
air  passages  somewhat  similar  to  previous  epidemics 
but  caused  by  an  unknown  micro-organism.  The 
similarity  of  this  to  previous  epidemics  of  influenza 
is  merely  in  the  way  it  is  spread  and  in  the  parts  of 
the  human  body  affected.  It  is,  however,  gradually  being  demon- 
strated that  the  germ  causing  the  disease  is  in  no  way  connected 
or  related  to  the  one  of  past  influenza  epidemics. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  the  early  part  of  August 
cases  of  "Spanish  Influenza"  began  to  appear  in  the  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  outbreak  was 
identical  to  the  epidemic  that  had  been  in  progress  in  Europe. 
From  this  time  on  the  epidemic  gradually  increased  in  propor- 
tions and  spread  from  one  community  to  another  until  it  had 
practically  traversed  the  country  by  the  end  of  October.  In 
comparison  with  other  epidemics  the  spread  was  quite  rapid 
and  in  general  the  more  closely  populated  districts  suffered  more 
severely  than  those  where  the  population  was  scattered.  This 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  severity  with  which  certain  army 
cantonments  were  afflicted. 

There  has  been  considerable  popular  discussion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  disease  is  spread.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  spread  from  the  air  passages  of  an  individual  sick  with  it 
to  those  of  one  who  is  not.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  coughing  and  sneezing  numerous  drop- 
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lets  of  saliva  are  sprayed  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
These  are  minute  and  remain  suspended  for  some  time.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  one  individual  having  the  germs  of  the  disease 
in  his  mouth  or  throat  can  involuntarily  place  the  organisms 
where  others  can  acquire  them.  This  implies  a  more  or  less  inti- 
mate contact  with  those  who  are  sick,  especially  with  those 
in  the  early  stages  and  accounts  for  the  severity  of  the  epidemic 
among  thickly  populated  communities. 

It  might  be  well  in  this  connection  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  causative  agent  or  germ  of  this  epidemic.  One  thing  can  be 
definitely  said.  The  micro-organism  which  is  giving  rise  to 
the  epidemic  is  not  the  one  that  has  caused  previous  epidemics  of 
influenza.  It  is  an  organism  that  has  not  been  definitely  classi- 
fied as  yet  but  which  is  closely  related  to  the  pneumococcus,  the 
germ  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  the  streptococcus,  the  germ 
of  erysipelas,  rheumatic  fever  and  many  other  conditions.  This 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  recent  articles  on  the  subject  as 
well  as  by  our  own  work  in  the  epidemic. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  individuals  who  have 
contracted  this  disease  have  developed  at  one  time  or  another 
a  certain  amount  of  pneumonia.  The  prostration  has  been  great 
and  the  recovery  very  slow.  The  time  it  takes  for  the  disease 
to  develop  after  exposure  varies  and  has  been  given  as  from  one 
day  to  a  week. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  consider  briefly  the  measures 
that  have  been  taken  in  different  cities  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  epidemic,  and  the  results  that  have  been  obtained.  In  some 
communities  there  was  no  restriction  of  public  gatherings.  In 
these  the  epidemic  has  run  a  very  rapid  and  severe  course  with 
a  considerable  death  rate.  It  might  be  said  that  the  disease 
raged  until  practically  all  the  individuals  that  could  have  it,  had 
had  the  disease  and  that  it  died  out  as  soon  as  this  material 
had  been  exhausted.  Following  this  it  has  persisted  in  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  cases  which  have  had  a  mild  form.  In 
other  communities  public  gatherings  were  prohibited.    In  these 
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the  epidemic  was  limited  to  the  people  who  were  exposed  at 
first  and  was  quite  severe  but  soon  subsided.  Following  this 
was  a  period  when  there  were  a  few  widely  separated  cases  of 
quite  mild  form.  The  number  of  this  type  gradually  increased 
until  the  epidemic  again  reached  large  proportions  but  as  a  rule 
its  severity  was  not  great.  After  a  rather  careful  consideration 
of  the  advantages  of  these  two  methods, — in  the  one  the  epidemic 
is  over  quickly  but  is  very  severe;  in  the  other  it  is  more  pro- 
longed but  of  less  severity, — it  can  be  concluded  that  the  latter 
measure  has  probably  saved  a  great  many  lives. 

The  methods  of  preventing  the  individual  from  acquiring 
this  disease  are  well  worth  a  certain  amount  of  discussion.  If 
each  individual  could  have  complete  isolation  from  contact  with 
other  people  he  would  have  no  chance  of  getting  it.  The  chances 
of  getting  it  increase  directly  with  the  number  of  people  with 
whom  one  comes  in  contact.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep 
out  of  crowds  and  reduce  contact  to  as  near  a  minimum  as 
possible.  This  especially  includes  contact  with  people  who  are 
known  to  have  the  disease  and  those  who  have  but  recently  re- 
covered. By  masking  the  nose  and  mouth  with  a  fine  mesh 
cloth  the  air  one  breathes  can  be  filtered  and  a  considerable 
number  of  organisms  kept  from  the  air  passages.  The  chances 
of  contagion  can  thus  be  reduced.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
justice,  that  the  mask  does  not  remove  all  germs  from  the  air 
breathed  in  but  it  certainly  reduces  the  number  and  this  reduc- 
tion in  number  may  be  the  deciding  factor  between  sickness 
and  health. 

The  use  of  vaccines  prepared  from  the  germs  isolated  from 
cases  of  "Spanish  Influenza"  as  a  preventative  measure  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  little  data  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  if  such  a  vaccine  is  properly  made 
it  will  do  no  harm  and  there  is  considerable  chance  that  it  will 
prevent  the  disease  or  so  protect  the  individual  that  if  he  does 
acquire  it,  his  case  will  not  be  serious.    Many  of  these  have  been 
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prepared  in  laboratories  where  the  epidemic  has  been  investi- 
gated and  so  far  as  known  there  is  no  choice  between  them. 

From  many  conversations  with  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  concerning  the  treatment  of  cases  of  **  Spanish  Influ- 
enza," one  point  stands  out  most  prominently.  The  earlier  an 
individual  thus  afflicted  goes  to  bed  and  stays  there  the  lighter 
is  his  case.  The  person  who  attempts  to  keep  on  his  feet  and 
work  it  off  is  foolish  and  stands  a  chance  of  acquiring  a  severe 
case  and  also  serious  complications  of  which  Bright 's  Disease 
is  not  uncommon.  The  person  who  goes  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  has 
an  increase  in  temperature,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances 
will  have  a  light  case  and  infinitely  reduce  his  chances  of  perma- 
nent injury  from  the  complications  of  the  disease. 
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12th  of  August,  1918. 

A  quiet  afternoon  spent  in  a  woods  under  a  blazing  sun,  after 
a  night  under  a  big  tree  that  would  keep  the  rain  off,  and 
then  after  we  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  finding  protection,  it 
didn't  rain.  That  is  just  like  the  weather,  always  doing 
the  unexpected.  For  a  while  it  rained  regularly.  As  soon 
as  9  P.  M.  came,  the  rain  started  in  and  continued  all  night  long. 
Things  have  quieted  down  with  us,  and  we  are  having  a  little 
rest.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  regular  rest  and  again  it  may  be 
merely  a  breathing  spell.  I  am  hoping  it  will  be  the  former. 
As  you  know,  things  have  been  going  just  fine  for  Sam  lately, 
and  we  have  been  seeing  that  his  plans  didn't  miscarry.  It 
kept  us  all  busy  moving  for  the  Germans  didn't  relish  having 
us  so  close  and  they  did  their  best  to  keep  us  from  getting  closer, 
but  the  Americans  always  have  been  good  runners,  and  so 
Fritzy  couldn't  go  fast  enough.  Now,  however,  he  has  stopped 
and  the  powers  that  be  have  probably  decided  to  give  him  a  little 
rest  before  the  chase  commences  again  down  here.  You  can't 
imagine  what  the  German  losses  have  been  since  they  started 
that  disastrous  "Peace  Drive,"  not  alone  in  men  but  in  muni- 
tions. The  woods  are  full  of  shells ;  the  roads  have  little  mounds 
of  German  hate;  there  are  big  shells  and  small  shells,  rifle 
and  machine  gun  ammunition, — piles  upon  piles,  and  rows  upon 
rows — and  it  certainly  would  be  a  long  tiresome  job  to  count  the 
different  shells  as  they  are  scattered  all  over  this  part  of  the 
earth. 

The  little  towns  have  been  shot  up,  and  one  place  that 
always  has  shell  holes  is  the  village  church.  There  are  many 
beautiful  chateaus  scattered  over  the  hills  and  on  these  the 
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Huns  have  left  their  mark.  One  I  visited  lately  was  constructed 
in  1539,  and  was  a  replica  of  the  pictures  we  used  to  see  of 
the  ancient  castles.  This  one  had  four  large  towers  situated  on 
top  of  two  large  hills,  one  at  each  corner.  The  chateau  itself 
was  a  place  of  about  sixty  rooms,  about  four  stories  high,  built 
of  rock  and  stone.  There  were  several  lakes  in  the  grounds,  a 
garden,  too,  and  statues  distributed  over  the  lawn.  Then  a 
long  bridge  connected  the  two  hills,  a  bridge  probably  forty  feet 
long  and  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  This  spanned  a  roadway  which 
ran  between  the  two  hills,  making  the  place  almost  inaccessible 
in  the  olden  days.  Can  easily  imagine  some  of  the  warriors  of 
old  attempting  to  get  up  the  sides  of  those  hills  and  being  easily 
overpowered.  The  inside  of  this  chateau-castle  was  beautifully 
furnished,  but  unfortunately  only  enough  remained  to  give  one 
an  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  before  the  war.  One  arrange- 
ment I  particularly  remember  was  that  one  could  go  from  the 
east  end  to  the  west  end  of  the  castle  and  never  open  a  door,  as 
each  room  opened  into  the  next  one.  The  Germans  had  wired  this 
place  with  electricity,  and  many  telephone  wires  came  in  from  the 
outside.    It  probably  was  a  general  headquarters. 

Our  last  stopping  place  was  in  a  woods  which  had  formerly 
been  a  German  ammunition  dump,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
dugouts  left  by  the  Germans.  They  had  things  fitted  out  nicely 
too.  When  we  came  in  we  found  chairs,  tables,  books, — almost 
anything  we  needed  and  every  one  used  them.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  souvenirs  from  helmets  down  to  bayonets  and  belt 
buckles.  Personally  I  favor  buckles.  This  war  is  a  great  game, 
and  when  Uncle  Sam  gets  enough  men  over  here  things  ought 
to  go  along  fine.  I  think  this  last  drive  of  the  Huns  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  them.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  then  we  are 
all  entitled  to  a  guess  and  that  is  my  prophecy.  Insofar  as  the 
end  of  the  was  is  concerned,  that  is  a  thing  absolutely  beyond 
me  and  I  couldn't  hardly  make  a  guess  for  there  are  too  many 
things  to  be  considered.  Eeceived  two  Couriers  the  other  day 
and  they  contained  some  interesting  news.  I  like  to  know  the 
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different  fellows  who  are  in  service  and  where  they  are,  al- 
though it  is  very  improbable  that  we  will  meet. 

Didn't  sleep  very  well  last  night  as  things  were  too  quiet. 
There  were  no  shells  going  over  us  making  that  weird  noise 
characteristic  of  a  big  shell ;  there  were  no  shells  lighting  around 
us;  there  were  no  gas  alarms  to  make  us  sniff  the  air;  there 
was  no  5th  Avenue  traffic,  as  usual,  close  to  us  last  night,  and 
when  you  add  all  these  things  together  and  contrast  them  with 
a  quiet  country  night,  minus  civilization,  you  will  realize  our 
plight  last  night.  Well  I'm  not  a  bit  sorry,  but  we  will  all  be 
ready  to  jump  back  in  again  whenever  our  time  to  do  another 
hitch  arrives. 

CORP.  W.  H.  McHALE,  LL.  B.  1917, 
Hdq.  Mot  Bn., 
117  Am.  Tn., 

American  E.  F. 


At  last  I  am  in  the  great  war  and  have  been  far  over  the 
Hun  lines  and  have  seen  the  battle  from  above. 

Yesterday  was  my  first  trip  over  Hunland,  though  I  have 
been  along  the  lines  several  times.  We  escorted  a  bombing  raid. 
It  was  fun  watching  the  bombs  bursting  20,000  feet  below. 

A  Hun  machine  came  up  under  me  and  fired  about  a  hundred 
rounds  from  his  machine  gun  at  me.  Then  he  dived  away  but 
landed  right  in  among  three  of  our  machines,  who  shot  him 
down  in  flames.  I  did  not  know  he  was  near  me  until  he  fired  and 
dived  away. 

This  morning  we  did  the  same  sort  of  a  job  and  got  another 
Hun  airplane.  As  yet  I  have  not  fired  a  shot  at  a  German  plane. 
I  was  up  above  for  about  an  hour  this  morning  after  our  * '  show ' ' 
was  over  but  couldn't  find  anyone  to  fight. 

Every  night  the  Huns  come  over  and  drop  bombs,  but  they 
are  hard  to  find  in  the  daytime. 

I  am  still  leading  a  luxurious  life.  In  this  squadron  there 
are  six  fellows  I  have  known  for  over  a  year.    Two  of  them  are 
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old  chums  of  mine.    Our  mess  is  like  a  Princeton  club.    We  have 
"wonderful  food,  and  good  quarters. 

From  here  the  guns  sound  with  a  very  muffled  roar  and  no 
shells  ever  come  this  far  back  of  the  lines.  Aside  from  the  short 
risk  of  patrols,  we  live  as  one  might  at  the  Country  Club  in 
Omaha.  I  enjoy  the  thrill  of  a  flight  over  Hunland,  so  am  per- 
fectly contented  here. 

It  is  nice  to  fly  along  the  lines  in  the  evening  and  to  see 
the  flashes  away  down  below  where  the  artillery  is  on  the  job. 
It  is  picturesque  because  one  has  a  good  perspective  and  only 
sees  the  romantic  part  of  it. 

Dodging  ''Archie"  is  another  part  of  the  day's  work.  We 
will  be  flying  along  at  about  15,000  feet  elevation  and  just  begin 
to  cross  the  line  when  "wunk,  wunl?:,"  sounds  over  the  noise  of 
the  engine  and  a  couple  of  big  black  bursts  of  smoke  appear  near- 
ly where  the  anti-aircraft  shells  have  burst.  But  nobody  minds 
*' Archie"  (that's  what  the  German  anti-aircraft  guns  are 
called).  We  just  fly  a  zig-zag  course  right  through  it.  Only 
very  seldom  is  anyone  hit  by  it.  If  you  can  imagine  anyone  hit- 
ting a  plane  that 's  about  three  miles  up  in  the  air  and  going  like 
the  dickens,  you'll  see  why  we  don't  mind  it. 

The  Hun  ''Archie"  is  black;  ours  is  white — just  the  same 
as  the  causes  they  represent. 

MONTAGUE  A.  TANCOCK,  Law  1919. 


I  have  shot  down  my  first  official  Hun,  and  under  very  ex- 
citing circumstances. 

After  a  very  difficult  patrol,  yesterday,  we  had  to  fly  back 
against  a  sixty-mile  per  hour  wind.  Our  squadron  was  broken 
up  and  three  of  us  dived  down  through  the  clouds  to  what  we 
thought  was  a  city  on  our  side  of  the  lines.  Coming  out  of  the 
clouds  we  discovered  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  Ger- 
man cities,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  our  lines,  with  the 
wind  dead  against  us. 

As  soon  as  we  appeared  under  the  clouds,  which  were  about 
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5,000  feet,  the  Huns  cut  loose  from  the  ground  and  shells  burst 
all  around  us.  We  tried  to  climb  away,  but  the  wind  only  drifted 
us  backwards,  a  practically  stationary  target  for  the  guns.  I 
decided  upon  a  definite  course  of  procedure  and  dived  right  down 
to  the  ground.  Then  I  started  for  our  lines  at  about  thirty  feet 
elevation.  My  being  close  to  the  ground  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  keep  the  big  guns  on  me  because  I  flew  behind  trees,  hills, 
etc.  Besides  being  closer  to  them,  they  would  have  to  move  the 
g-uns  faster  to  follow  me. 

Like  this  I  flew  for  more  than  half  an  hour  over  the  whole 
German  force,  which  is  concentrated  at  that  point.  Whole 
companies  fired  at  me  with  rifles,  revolvers,  machine  guns,  and 
"flaming  onions."  I  followed  a  main  road  and  several  times 
emptied  both  my  machine  guns  into  infantry  marching  in  close 
formation.    It  must  have  killed  quite  a  number  of  them. 

When  about  half  way  back  a  German  aeroplane  appeared  in 
front  of  me  at  about  500  feet  elevation.  I  had  to  attack  or  it 
would  have  dived  and  got  me  as  I  went  under  it,  so  I  ''zoomed" 
up  to  it  and  gave  it  both  guns  dead  on.  Down  it  went,  straight 
to  the  earth  and  crashed. 

Then  I  flew  on  and  eventually  reached  our  lines.  The  other 
two  fellows  who  were  with  me  are  still  "missing."  I  thinly  they 
tried  to  keep  high  and  were  shot  down  by  the  anti-aircraft  guns. 

I  had  been  reported  as  ' '  missing. ' '  The  squadron  had  cham- 
pagne last  night  to  celebrate  my  luck.  Still  I  felt  pretty  rotten 
about  the  other  two  chaps.  They  were  both  Americans  and  one 
a  chum  of  mine. 

The  machine  gun  bullets  fired  at  aeroplanes  are  made  so 
that  they  show  a  streak  of  fire.  This  is  to  help  the  correction  of 
aim  at  a  moving  target.  My  whole  trip  was  a  '  *  glorious  Fourth ' ' 
from  this  firework  point  of  view,  so  you  may  imagine  my  nerv- 
ous state.  I  thought  I  was  frightened  when  we  were  caught  be- 
tween the  Belgians  and  the  Serbs  in  the  Balkans,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  fright  was  until  yesterday.    Don't  mistake  the  word 
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'  *  frightened ' '  for  ' '  afraid. ' '    I  was  decidedly  the  former,  but  not 
much  the  latter. 

In  fact  there  was  real  fun  in  parts  of  it.  You  can  imagine 
the  Huns '  surprise  at  a  British  aeroplane  skimming  the  ground 
just  over  their  heads  twenty-five  miles  behind  their  firing  lines. 
I  saw  one  Hun  officer  stop  a  cavalcade  to  point  me  out.  Then  I 
fired  my  machine  guns  at  them  and  they  all  scampered  like  mice. 

So  you  see  I'm  not  having  a  bad  time  out  here  and  my 
luck  continues.  In  fact  it  is  the  talk  of  the  squadron  just  at 
present. 

The  other  evening  I  had  supper  with  an  American  flying 
squadron.  They  had  a  phonograph  blazing  away  at  a  great 
rate.  On  the  front  of  the  instrument  I  read,  *  *  Omaha,  U.  S.  A. 
Epworth  League." 

If  you  belong,  or  wish  to  encourage  anyone  who  does,  this 
may  help. 

I  might  add  that  the  squadrons  had  lost  six  pilots  out  of 
their  eighteen  in  a  fight  that  afternoon  and  that  the  phonograph 
did  a  lot  to  dispel  the  gloom. 

MONTAGUE  A.  TANCOCK,  Law  1919. 


Somewhere  in  France,  Sept.  7,  1918. 
Am  quite  happy  today,  or  rather  tonight,  as  I  just  got 
back  to  my  billet,  having  been  over  to  some  place  else,  France, 
all  afternoon  on  my  horse.  I  saw  General  Pershing  today  dec- 
orate one  of  the  captains  (now  a  major)  of  the  Second  Battalion, 
38th  Infantry,  among  others  of  the  38th  and  other  regiments  of 
our  division,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  Battle  of  Marne — 
also  a  sergeant  of  the  same  company,  who,  alone  and  single- 
handed,  captured  seven  boche  machine  guHs  and  some  thirty  odd 
prisoners  in  the  same  battle.  The  Major  (Woolridge)  and  I 
are  very  closely  associated.  I  was  with  him  down  on  the  river 
bank  the  night  before  the  battle  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
promised  to  come  back  the  next  night;  was  on  my  way  down 
to  the  river  the  next  night,  when  the  German  barrage  opened 
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up.  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  like  it  and  had  quite 
a  time  getting  cover.  I  was  accidentally'  delayed  going  down, 
by  my  newspaper  being  late  that  night,  otherwise  I  would  not 
be  writing  you  at  the  present  time.  Don't  forget — lots  of  pray- 
ers, for  it  has  been  the  Almighty  Himself  who  has  been  taking 
care  of  me.  Again,  up  in  the  Vesle  River  at  Fismes,  I  was  acci- 
dentally held  back  at  another  place  when  a  shell  struck  our 
dressing  station,  killed  our  first  sergeant  and  two  ambulance 
men,  and  wounded  my  partner,  whose  place  I  inunediately  took. 
"When  I  came  back  this  afternoon  there  were  seven  more  letters 
awaiting  me.  God  bless  you,  it  is  not  the  Yanks — it 's  we  Yanks, 
and  don't  overlook  the  old  38th  (the  Rock  of  the  Marne).  I 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  up  on  the  front  line  on  the  Marne, 
and  we  amused  ourselves  by  shooting  a  huge  barrage  at  the 
Dutch.  They  celebrated  ten  days  later,  a  French  holiday,  by 
giving  us  the  worst  barrage  in  the  history  of  the  war.  My  rank 
has  not  changed  yet  because  of  an  A.  E.  F.  law  in  the  M.  R.  0. — 
no  captaincies  under  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  law  is  being 
changed  and  I  expect  in  about  two  months  it  will  be  different. 
I  sent  Dr.  Mack  some  samples  of  Boche  bandages  and  dressings 
that  I  got  while  up  at  Fismes. 

Well,  everything  is  coming  along  fine  and  dandy  and  it 
is  Heaven,  Hell  or  Hoboken  by  Christmas  for  us.    Have  had  a 
good  rest  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  another  crack  at  the  Hun. 
LIEUTENANT  FRANK  J.  STODDEN,  M.  D.  1917. 

38th  Infantry,  M.  R. 


Camp  Hospital  No.  39,  A.  P.  0.  No.  735. 

August  19th,  1918. 
Ever  since  last  September,  when  I  went  to  Camp  Grant 
near  Rockford,  Illinois,  I  have  been  attached  to  the  35th  En- 
gineers as  surgeon  of  that  regiment,  but  on  July  20th  I  was  de- 
tached from  the  Engineers  and  made  commanding  officer  of  this 
Camp  Hospital  No.  39.  This  is  the  hospital  which  I  have  written 
you  about  before  and  which  I  have  been  working  on  ever  since 
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March  to  get  fitted  u'p  so  that  we  could  use  it.  It  is  an  old 
chateau  about  two  and  a  half  miles  out  from  the  town,  and 
while  it  was  a  very  good  old  stone  building,  it  was  of  course  not 
modern  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  so  we  had  to  bring  in  the  city 
water,  put  in  lavatories,  toilets,  bath  tubs,  shower  baths,  sinks, 
stoves,  etc.,  with  all  the  pipes  and  plumbing  and  iron  and  lead 
work  that  these  things  necessitate,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a 
task  this  has  been.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  had  to  clean  and 
paint  and  calcimine  it  from  top  to  bottom  and  make  endless 
changes  in  locks  and  partitions,  put  in  shelves  and  cupboards 
and  this  and  that,  so  that  altogether  we  have  had  an  army — a 
small  one — of  workmen  busied  with  these  things  for  several 
months.  I  never  dreamed  it  would  be  such  a  task  when  I  started 
in  on  it — there  has  been  three  times  as  much  to  do  as  I  antici- 
pated, but  we  are  getting  it  done  and  finally  we  will  have  a  very 
nice  hospital.  Our  capacity  now  is  over  one  hundred  beds  and 
we  are  planning  on  wooden  barrack  wards  which  will  give  us 
over  two  hundred  beds.  We  have  at  present  three  doctors  be- 
sides myself  and  thirty  six  enlisted  men  of  the  medical  corps, 
but  expect  to  double  this  number  before  fall,  so  this  will  give 
us  a  very  good  little  community  of  our  own,  and  with  the  patients 
added,  we  will  be  as  large  as  many  of  these  small  French  villages 
which  are  scattered  all  through  the  country. 

The  hospital  has  large  grounds — five  or  six  acres  under 
cultivation — and  that  has  made  necessary  a  great  deal  more 
work  in  cleaning  them  up  and  making  them  look  presentable, 
as  they  had  not  been  touched  for  several  years  and  had  gone 
back  to  nearly  a  wild  state.  The  grounds  are  all  walled  off 
by  high  stone  walls,  and  on  the  east  of  us  just  across  the  wall  is 
the  village  church  of  Perigny — this  place  is  known  as  Chateau 
Perigny — which  is  a  very  old  one  indeed,  parts  of  it  as  much  as' 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  old.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place 
and  one  of  my  sergeants  has  taken  some  pictures  of  the  interior 
of  it,  three  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter,  thinking  it  would 
interest  you  to  see  them.    The  priest  there  is  Father  Deckinyu„ 
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a  Belgian  Father  who  had  a  parish  in  Oklahoma  for  seven  years 
and  speaks  as  good  English  as  anyofus — in  addition  to  his  French 
and  Flemish.  There  are  many  Belgians  around  here — refugees 
driven  out  by  the  war  and  waiting  and  hoping  to  go  back  as 
soon  as  their  country  is  free  again.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  them  and 
know  what  they  have  suffered. 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  letters  from  Dr.  Tamisiea,  who  is 
serving  with  the  British  forces  up  near  the  front.  He  has  been 
wounded  once  and  gassed  once — and  I  don't  think  he  is  very 
anxious  for  any  more  such  experiences  if  he  can  avoid  them. 
Dr.  Fred  Hahn  of  Omaha  is  over  here  somewhere — came  about 
the  first  of  July. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  news  of  Dr.  Allison's  death — of  course 
I  knew  he  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time  but  did  not  know  that 
it  had  progressed  so  far. 

Am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  college  has  had  the  recogni- 
tion from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons — that  is  something  to 
be  proud  of.    I  had  not  heard  of  it  till  your  letter. 
With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 

HENRY  L.  AKIN. 
Major,  M.  C,  U.  S.  R. 


Just  a  note  to  let  you  know  that  the  'Big  Knife'  has  not 
fallen  on  my  neck  yet.  Have  classes  to  teach,  Caproni  building, 
gas  pipes,  water  system,  electrical  system,  wires,  frames,  wings 
and  their  angles,  pumps,  indication  dials,  troubles  that  may  arise, 
their  cure  and  the  functions  of  all  of  these. 

They  think  I  am  the  meanest  man — just  like  school  boys 
who  do  not  like  their  teacher  because  it  is  school — but  they  are 
all  glad  to  know  these  things  after  the  hours  of  torture  are  over. 
Will  not  get  away  from  here  until  this  school  is  closed,  or  rather 
u'ntil  my  last  pupil  has  finished  his  course,  then  I  expect  to  be 
transferred. 

Just  went  up  with  a  pupil  to  3,400  meters  and  lay  around 
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there  for  50  minutes,  then  dropped  to  2,000  meters  and  climbed 
back.  It  was  a  beautiful  trip  early  in  the  morning.  All  three 
meters  were  running  like  a  clock  and  the  air  just  cold  enough 
at  that  height  to  keep  one  awake.  Could  see  the  city  and  the 
ocean  shining  up  at  us.  The  mountains  looked  like  a  large 
garden  with  parts  of  it  built  of  marble,  the  white  being  the  snow 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it.  Other  planes  below  us  looked  like 
they  were  running  on  the  ground. 

We  then  climbed  on  up  until  the  air  was  too  thin  for  the 
motors,  so  we  cut  oif  the  power  and  started  a  smooth  and  steady 
glide  back  to  the  landing  field.  At  each  500-meter  drop,  we 
cleaned  the  motors  out  by  running  them  a  few  seconds,  also 
closed  our  mouths,  holding  our  noses,  and  blew  to  force  the 
ear  drums  back  so  we  could  hear.  In  descending  so  rapidly,  one 
must  do  this  to  save  his  ears  from  too  much  pressure.  Swal- 
lowing also  helps.  Made  a  nice  landing,  then  left  again  for 
1,200  meters,  where  I  cut  off  the  power,  and  let  my  pupil  see  if 
he  could  land  on  the  field  without  using  his  motors.  He  did 
very  well. 

Last  night  I  went  up  3,000  meters  and  stayed  there  for  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  so  could  have 
landed  without  the  search  light  that  is  used  for  landing.  The 
searchlight  is  on  one  end  of  the  field  and  shines  down  on  the  piece 
so  that  you  land  on  the  lighted  path  it  makes. 

After  I  got  up  I  shut  off  all  my  lights  and  flew  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  It  was  beautiful.  The  higher  I  got,  the  deeper  blue 
the  sky  seemed.  Went  towards  the  sea,  but  ran  into  a  heavy  fog 
bank,  so  was  forced  to  beat  it  back  to  camp  way  down  below  us. 
The  three  engines  were  shooting  fire  out  of  each  of  their  six  ex- 
haust pipes.  Each  looks  like  a  tiny  blast  furnace  shooting  up  fire. 

Seems  so  queer  to  be  up  there  where  everything  looks  so 
stiU  and  hear  the  roar  of  those  big  engines.  The  night  flying  fills 
one  with  amazement  at  the  grandeur  of  the  sky  and  the  sleepy 
earth  below.  Did  not  flash  my  whereabouts  until  I  was  about  300 
meters  from  the  ground,  then  the  flashlight  signalled  that  every- 
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thing  was  ready  for  me  to  land.  I  am  now  chief  inspector  of  all 
planes  used  at  this  training  school,  with  ten  assistants  under  me, 
and  am  pretty  busy. 

Feeling  fine  and  have  a  hunch  I  '11  see  you  and  my  friends 
again. 

LLOYD  G.  THOMPSON,  LL.  B.  1916, 
U.  S.  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F. 
Italy. 


Aug.  9,  1918. 

"Somewhere  in  France" — What  a  vague  designation  of  my 
present  place  of  abode  it  is,  yet,  as  some  one  has  observed,  how 
popular  with  the  American  soldier  at  the  present  time. 

France,  with  its  tree-clad  hills,  verdant  valleys  and  old- 
fashioned  villages,  is  a  source  of  interest  to  everyone.  The 
primitive  farm  implements,  the  quaint  trolley-cars,  the  queer 
trains  with  tiny  carriages  and  engines,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  were  at  first  a  source  of  amusement  to  us,  but  now  the 
novelty  has  worn  off  and  we  are  no  longer  amused  by  such  sights. 

The  picturesque  little  villages  which  dot  the  valleys  or  nestle 
upon  the  sloping  hillsides  I  feel  I  must  describe. 

We  approach  the  village  on  a  white,  winding  road,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  a  single  row  of  tall,  slender  trees.  The  village 
church,  built  of  white  stone,  in  plain  Gothic  style,  looms  high 
above  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  white  walls  of  the  other  buildings. 
As  we  enter  the  village,  we  pass  a  large  cross,  erected  probably 
by  some  pious  French  person  in  memory  of  a  deceased  relative 
or  friend,  and  bearing  the  ever-present  inscription  in  Latin, 
'  *  Hail,  0  Cross,  The  Only  Hope. ' '  The  street  winds  about  till 
it  comes  to  the  public  square,  whither  a  nutiaber  of  streets  lead. 
Before  us  is  the  old  church,  with  moss-covered  walls ;  to  one  side, 
the  city  hall,  while  on  other  sides  are  stores  and  shops  of  various 
sorts. 

Some  important  piece  of  news  has  just  been  received.  The 
town-crier  has  finished  beating  loudly  upon  his  little  drum,  the 
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crowd  of  inquisitive  villagers  has  assembled,  and  now  the  crier 
is  reading  in  a  loud,  monotonous  tone  the  information  he  has 
to  impart. 

The  town-crier  proceeds  on  his  way,  and  another  interest- 
ing character  takes  his  place,  for  it  is  still  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  The  newly  arrived  figure,  a  tall  old  man,  clad  in  a 
small,  tight-fitting  blue  cap,  a  very  full  knee-length  blue  coat,  a 
pair  of  tan  trousers  and  large,  bootlike  shoes,  carries  a  large 
purse  made  of  cow's  hide,  slung  over  one  shoulder,  a  bugle  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  shepherd's  crook.  He  is  the  village 
shepherd.  Several  long  blasts  he  blows  on  the  bugle,  and  then, 
after  a  short  silence,  the  pattering  of  the  feet  of  many  sheep  is 
heard  in  every  direction.  In  a  short  time  all  of  the  sheep  and 
goats  of  the  village  have  assembled  and  are  taken  by  the  shep- 
herd to  the  nearby  pastures. 

We  now  pass  on  down  one  of  the  crooked  streets.  The  white 
stone  buildings,  at  once  house,  barn  and  stable,  are  built  solidly 
together  a  few  feet  back  from  the  street.  Growing  as  closely  to 
the  walls  of  the  buildings  as  possible  are  grape  vines,  a  pear, 
plum  and  peach  trees,  whose  branches  are  all  tightly  fastened  to 
the  wall. 

As  we  pass  the  different  houses,  we  notice  within  a  fire 
crackling  in  the  large  open  fire-place,  the  fuel  being  twigs  and 
small  branches  picked  up  in  the  neighboring  woods. 

Now  a  strange  looking  building,  open  on  one  or  two  sides, 
attracts  our  attention.  In  front  of  it  a  fountain  of  clear  cold 
water  is  flowing  into  the  troughs  below,  where  numerous  cattle 
are  drinking.  We  approach  and  enter  this  building.  In  it  are 
two  concrete  tanks  sunk  in  the  floor.  Fresh  water  is  flowing  into 
the  smaller  tank  and  thence  into  the  larger  one.  A  concrete  or 
stone  edge  about  four  inches  high  and  ten  inches  wide  sur- 
rounds each  tank.  This  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  forming  a  slanting  surface  on  which  the  clothes  are 
washed,  for  this  is  a  public  wash-house.  Here  the  village  wo- 
men and  now,  soldiers  too,  bring  their  soiled  clothes  and  wash 
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them,  first  in  the  large  tank,  and  then  in  the  tank  of  clear  water — 
the  smaller  tank. 

The  washing-place  is  soon  out  of  sight,  as  we  have  again 
continued  on  our  journey.  Just  as  we  leave  the  village  we 
wander  through  the  cemetery,  with  its  many  stone  crosses,  some 
gray  and  crumbled  to  ruin  from  age,  others  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  moss,  and  others  still  white  and  decorated  with  living 
flowers,  or  tokens  made  of  beads  of  various  colors,  so  as  to  form 
flowers,  leaves,  or  brief  epitaphs. 

Our  little  journey  is  now  completed,  as  also  must  be  this 
letter. 

PVT.  W.  R.  O'DONNELL,  A.  B.  1915, 
Hq.  Co.,  355  Inf. 

American  E.  F.,  via  New  York. 


Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  July,  1918. 

On  Saturday  last  I  finished  the  eight  weeks '  course  in  Ord- 
nance Supply  work.  Although  the  school  is  not  an  officers 
training  school — no  commissions  awarded — the  course  pre- 
scribed is  an  intensive  one  and  a  student  has  not  much  time  for 
anything  save  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation  of 
Creighton's  showing  in  the  war.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound 
pride  to  me,  as  is  likewise  the  record  of  the  Law  Class  of  1916. 
It  could  not  be  that  old  Alma  Mater's  record  would  be  other- 
wise than  glorious,  that  is  unless  we  graduates  and  students 
forgot  that  we  were  sons  of  Creighton.  I  have  long  since 
learned  to  appreciate  the  Creighton  ideals  and  the  deep  sense 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  that  her  course  of  training  in- 
stills in  the  hearts  of  her  students.  Our  huge  service  flag  is 
genuinely  typical  of  Creighton  and  I  am  confident  that  each  and 
every  loyal  son  represented  on  that  flag  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  in  this  struggle. 

Like  every  soldier  who  realizes  his  mission  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  I  feel  that  any  place  or  position  other  than  in  the 
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service  of  our  country  is,  at  this  time,  highly  undesirable.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  army.  I  have  the  one 
regret,  common  to  many  of  us,  that  I  did  not  get  into  service 
sooner. 

Army  life,  being  such  a  radical  change  from  civilian  exist- 
ence, at  first  seemed  "deucedly  inconvenient,"  but  I  broadened 
my  perspective  and  became  acclimated,  as  it  were,  in  rapid 
fashion. 

At  present  I  am  one  of  about  four  hundred  supply  school 
men,  awaiting  assignment.  Naturally  we  are  all  very  anxious 
to  get  to  our  post.  We  have  no  idea  of  when  we  are  to  leave 
Hancock  or  where  we  are  to  go — ^we  only  know  that  we  are 
available  for  assignment.  Many  of  the  previous  graduates  of 
the  school  are  at  various  cantonments  receiving  further  train- 
ing. Others  are  already  on  their  way  over  seas.  It  is  our  hope 
to  be  sent  across  to  complete  our  training,  but  we  haven't  the 
slightest  intimation  of  our  disposition. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  "Roll  of  Honor."  Through  it 
I  have  been  able  to  communicate  with  several  former  colleagues. 
It  is  nice  to  know  where  they  are — who  knows  but  what  assign- 
ment may  bring  us  into  the  same  camp  some  time  ? 

Trusting  that  Creighton  is  progressing  on  its  onward 
march,  I  am. 

Cordially, 
FRANCIS  A.  SILVER,  LL.  B.  1916. 


Later,  writing  from  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Mr.  Silver  says : 
"Have  been  in  training  in  the  Artillery  Central  Officers 
Training  School  at  this  camp  since  September  10th,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  Camp  Hancock,  on 
the  8th,  a  day  I  shall  always  consider  a  red  letter  day.  It  took 
me  two  months  to  get  my  appointment  and  transfer — two  long 
months  of  anxious  waiting,  but  it  was  worth  waiting  for.  The 
field  artillery  is  a  splendid  branch  of  the  service,  and  I  am 
certainly  glad  to  get  into  it.    I  never  was  satisfied  in  the  Ord- 
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nance  Department,  Although  it  is  a  necessary  branch,  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  the  department  for  any  one  with  ''pep"  and  an 
inclination  to  mix  things.  Had  been  pretty  successful  there  and 
would  have  been  a  sergeant  except  for  my  transfer — I  had  been 
recommended  by  both  company  and  regimental  commanders. 

The  work  is  quite  strenuous  here.  We  arise  at  5 :15  A.  M., 
and  are  kept  on  the  go  until  8:30  P.  M.  We  do  nothing  but 
think  artillery.  They  give  us  artillery  "dope"  until  we  fairly 
overrun,  and  it  keeps  us  stepping  along.  I  still  have  eleven 
weeks  ahead  of  me  and  they  promise  to  be  even  still  more  in- 
tensive than  the  past  two  weeks. 

There  are  approximately  seven  thousand  students  in  train- 
ing for  officers,  and  more  arriving  daily.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
War  Department  to  have  ten  thousand  artillery  officers  by 
February,  and  at  the  rate  they  are  going  now  their  aim  will  be 
achieved.  However,  they  are  not  graduating  all  of  the  students 
— thirty  per  cent  being  the  average  "flunk"  in  a  battery. 

Much  to  my  elation,  I  ran  across  a  fellow  graduate  from 
Creighton  in  Louisville  last  Saturday,  in  the  person  of  W.  P. 
Kelley.  Bill  is  a  second  lieutenant  and  is  attached  to  the  42nd 
Company,  159th  Depot  Brigade.  You  can  imagine  how  pleased 
I  was  to  see  him.  As  one  would  naturally  conclude.  Bill  makes. 
a  splendid  officer. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 
CANDIDATE  F.  A.  SILVER,  LL.  B.  1916. 

17th  Tr.  Battery,  F.  A.  C.  0.  T.  S., 

Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky." 


Thursday  morning  we  docked  at  Liverpool,  on  a  cold,  gray, 
foggy  day  that  pierced  to  one's  very  marrow.  There  was  so 
much  red  tape  we  did  not  land  until  the  late  afternoon.  We  were 
met  by  a  Red  Cross  representative  and  taken  to  our  hotel.  Liver- 
pool was  packed  to  the  doors.  Miss  Dowd  and  I  had  a  double 
room  up  four  floors  and  no  lift  and  were  inclined  to  grumble,  but 
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happening  to  look  out  of  the  heavily  curtained  windows,  we  saw 
two  soldiers  clad  in  vivid  blue,  the  garb  of  the  private  soldier  in 
the  convalescent  hospital;  each  of  these  lads  had  one  trouser 
leg  folded  up.    We  didn  't  grumble. 

Our  hotel  is  none  too  clean.  It  would  be  easy  to  believe  the 
carpet  in  the  lobby  had  not  been  cleaned  since  1914.  Service  is 
awful,  as  servants  are  scarce  and  not  well  trained.  People  we 
have  met  here  tell  of  servantless  households  and  food  rationing 
that  make  life  in  the  States  seem  luxurious.  All  England  has 
very  rigid  meat  and  sugar  rationing. 

We  all  came  up  to  London  together.  The  country  is  very 
lovely.  One  can  see  why  the  Englishman  abroad  aches  for  his 
beautiful  homeland,  as  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  his  very 
soul.  The  trains  were  packed,  hordes  of  English  officers  every- 
where. 

Two  women  and  a  man.  Red  Cross  officials,  met  us  in  Lon- 
don, looked  after  us  and  our  baggage  and  procu'red  taxis.  These 
are  scarce  in  England  these  days,  with  petrol  at  a  premium,  and 
one  sees  no  private  motors. 

Our  hotel  is  the  Curzon.  It  is  old  but  not  too  bad.  Heaps 
of  soldiers  and  Red  Cross  people  stay  here.  It  is  near  Hyde 
Park  and  Picadilly.  The  streets  are  full  of  uniforms,  all  the 
allies,  with  the  British  of  course  predominating.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  insignia  and  divisional  badges.  Convalescent  of- 
ficers wear  a  wide  blue  band  to  warn  dealers  not  to  sell  them 
liquor,  I  am  told.  There  are  hundreds  of  wounded  men.  How- 
ever, one  sees  no  slovenly  soldiers.  Tommy  Atkins'  buttons 
shine  so  they  dazzle  all  beholders  and  the  officers  are  always  trim 
and  well  groomed.  They  say  it  is  amazing  how  this  helps  the 
morale. 

In  the  evening  we  strolled  through  the  dimly  lighted  streets 
and  down  to  the  Thames.  We  tried  to  procure  food  on  the  way 
back,  but  without  ration  cards  could  get  no  meat  nor  sugar,  only 
coffee  and  biscuits,  so  went  to  bed  rather  hungry  after  our 
long  walk.    In  the  morning  we  had  to  report  at  the  Red  Cross 
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and  American  consulate  with  passports.     We  go  Monday  to 
France. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  Lieutenant  Hanna,  the  New  Zealand- 
er  on  the  ship,  you  will  remember.  Just  think,  he  has  found  here 
his  two  brothers,  one  on  leave,  the  other  after  his  commission. 
It  was  a  complete  surprise  for  all  of  them — three  brothers  from 
the  Antipodes  running  across  each  other  in  the  biggest  city 
in  the  world. 

The  youngest,  a  sweet,  rosy  cheeked  lad,  is  a  corporal.  He 
said  the  finest  things  about  Americans.  There  are  a  number,  he 
says,  in  his  division,  absolutely  fearless  and  crazy  to  go  out  and 
capture  Hun  machine  guns  without  even  artillery  support. 

In  his  company  there  were  two  Americans  who  started  out 
on  No  Man's  Land  and  got  separated  from  the  rest.  Fearing 
discovery  by  the  enemy,  they  sought  protection  in  shell  holes. 
One  lad  found  an  empty  one.  The  other,  hurrying  into  another 
shell  hole,  lost  his  rifle  and  when  he  got  inside  found  three  Huns 
concealed  there.  He  hit  one  on  the  jaw,  took  his  rifle  and 
bayonetted  another  and  laid  out  the  third  with  the  butt  of 
the  rifle.  His  quickness  and  their  surprise  so  dazed  them  he 
performed  this  deed,  which  seems  impossible.  This  almost  de- 
serves a  Victoria  Cross.  By  the  way,  this  is  the  most  valued  of 
all  decorations,  as  it  is  never  cheapened  and  is  always  evidence 
of  a  deed  that  is  the  acme  of  heroism. 

It  would  be  hectic  to  try  to  do  London  now.  One  needs  every 
bit  of  the  time  to  grasp  the  changes  and  watch  the  things  and 
people  war  has  brought  here. 

My  great  adventure  is  truly  a  most  interesting  experience 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  useful  enough  to  deserve  it.  London  is  so 
full  of  signs  of  war,  one  is  proud  to  wear  a  uniform  and  I  hope 
I  may  honor  mine.  Our  part  seems  so  small  beside  what  the 
men  are  doing. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 
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Get.  22,  1918 

I  am  billetted  in  a  village  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
line.  It  was  a  year  last  August  since  I  entered  the  service  and  I 
haven't  reached  the  front  line  yet,  but  every  move  brings  us  a 
little  closer.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  I  think  we  will  be  up 
there,  as  we  are  only  waiting  here  for  equipment  and  that  is 
coming  rapidly. 

We  were  formerly  located  down  near  Bordeaux  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  worst  part  of  France — certainly  there  was  nothing 
there  to  tempt  the  eye.  The  scenery  changed,  however,  as  we 
came  north,  and  here  the  country  is  very  beautiful  indeed.  It 
is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  wooded  and  the  valleys  and  lowlands 
look  like  well-kept  lawns. 

The  French  are  a  thrifty  people.  They  save  everything  and 
use  everything.  Their  meadows  are  scrupulously  cared  for; 
they  plant  trees  and  cultivate  them  and  not  a  branch  is  burned  or 
thrown  away  without  a  strict  accounting.  Their  best  feature, 
though,  is  the  use  they  make  of  their  water  power.  They  have 
canals  and  use  them  extensively  for  transportation^ — every  small 
stream  is  harnessed  and  a  small  factory  or  mill  is  built  wherever 
it  is  possible.  If  the  overflow  from  a  dam  is  great  enough 
another  small  stream  is  established  and  used.  I  have  in  mind 
one  such  stream  that  is  not  over  a  mile  in  length,  but  it  runs  un- 
der a  canal  and  turns  a  mill  before  it  flows  into  the  river  again. 

The  weather  is  damp  and  chilly  and  those  of  us  who  are- 
i  lucky  enough  to  have  a  fireplace  use  it  all  we  can.  The  difiiculty 
is  in  getting  wood.  The  fuel  here  is  all  wood,  and  of  course  the 
needs  of  the  French  population  is  the  first  consideration.  What 
wood  is  available  must  be  bought  through  the  mayor  and  he  is  an 
autocrat.    He  does  his  best  for  us  though. 

There  was  quite  a  stir  among  the  soldiers  the  other  day, 

when  an  old  Frenchman,  with  a  drum,  came  throught  the  streets 

i  and,  after  beating  a  tattoo,  made  an  announcement.    The  men's 

;  guess  as  to  what  it  was  ran  from  "Tim  le  Guerre"  to  ''Bread 

for  supper. ' '    It  was  our  first  experience  with  the  town  crier. 
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There  are  several  interesting  sights  around  here.  Less 
than  a  kilometer  from  us  is  a  little  chapel  which  was  built  in  360. 
It  stands  alone  on  a  high  hill,  but  it  is  still  used  on  occasions. 
About  four  kilometers  away  is  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  There 
is  very  little  of  it  standing,  but  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
construction  of  one  of  these  old  fortifications.  Near  it  is  a 
chapel  that  contains  two  pillars  taken  from  an  old  pagan  temple 
built  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  less  than  half  a  day's  ride 
on  a  train.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  all  have  passes,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  trip  to  visit  the  place. 

The  villages  are  all  small  and  close  together,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  a  doctor.  Consequently  when  I  moved  in  here 
with  my  batallion  I  fell  into  a  practice,  and  I  have  had  to  get 
out  two  or  three  times  a  night.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  the  work 
though,  as  I  haven't  much  else  to  do,  and  I  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  some  interesting  old  people.  They  are  hos- 
pitable and,  as  I  do  not  charge  them  anything,  they  try  to  repay 
me  by  inviting  me  to  their  homes  for  dinner.  The  difference  in 
language  is,  of  course,  a  handicap,  but  we  all  learn  a  few  words 
that  I  might  call  "basic,"  and  these,  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
imagination  and  a  great  deal  of  patience,  enable  us  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  men  who  were  in  Dr.  Rosenwald's 
organization  when  he  was  killed.  They  say  he  was  hit  by  a  stray 
shell,  a  small  splinter  piercing  his  neck  and  severing  the  jugular 
vein.    They  speak  of  him  as  having  been  a  captain. 

With  best  wishes,  to  all,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 
T.  V.  GOLDEN,  M.  D.,  1910, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
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The  signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  allies  and 
PEACE,  the  German  Empire  on  November  11th  brought  an 
end  to  hostilities  which  we  all  hope  will  be  permanent. 
On  that  day  the  wonderful  draft  organization  which  we  had 
built  up  in  America  practically  ceased  to  function.  But  this  is 
not  the  end  of  drafting.  There  is  being  organized  another  draft 
army  in  which  there  are  no  classes  or  divisions — in  which  phys- 
ical defects  and  dependents  count  for  nothing;  in  which  each 
and  every  one  is  placed  in  Class  1-A.  It  is  the  draft  army  of 
reconstruction,  in  which  every  one  has  a  part  in  which  each 
one's  duty  is  as  imperative  and  necessary  as  that  of  the  soldier. 

In  this  new  organization  the  schools  are  to  play  certainly 
as  important,  if  not  a  vastly  more  important,  part  than  they 
did  in  the  army  just  lately  raised.  It  has  been  said  that  our 
aUies  never  doubted  that  we  would  supply  soldiers  without  end, 
but  they  did  doubt  our  ability  to  officer  these  troops.  The 
schools  were  called  upon  and  they  emptied  their  class  rooms  to 
fill  the  Officers  Training  Camps.  The  aptitude,  the  willingness 
and  the  later  success  of  these  young  men  will  fill  the  pages  of 
future  American  histories. 

So  it  will  be  in  the  days  to  come.  The  call  will  go  out  again 
to  the  schools  to  supply  trained  and  able  young  men  for  the 
professions  which  have  been  abandoned  and  for  the  new  ones 
which  will  be  formed.  Will  the  schools  fall  down  on  this  new 
call,  or  will  they  respond  as  nobly  as  in  the  past?  The  answer  is 
with  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Some  three  or  four  million  men  have  laid 
aside  their  professions  and  their  ambitions  and  gone  ''over 
there. ' '  Some  will  never  return,  others  will  be  delayed  months 
and  even  years  and  the  rest,  for  financial  reasons,  will  have  little 
choice  when  they  return  to  private  life.  The  duty  will  fall  upon 
those  whom  the  government  has  placed  in  the  schools  to  stay  with 
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their  tasks.  Many  temptations  are  already  besetting  them— 
lucrative  positions  in  civil  life  which  will  divorce  them  entirely 
and  permanently  from  any  desire  to  pursue  their  education.  But 
they  must  be  firm,  in  order  that  in  the  next  few  years  our  pro- 
fessional schools  may  be  able  to  turn  out  at  least  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  men  needed  in  professional  life. 

Nor  does  this  apply  alone  to  those  who  seek  professional 
training.    If  we  read  the  times  aright,  there  will  be  a  far  greater 
need  of  men  whose  ideals  are  based  on  a  sound  liberal  education. 
We  need  but  look  at  those  great  empires  of  the  modern  age, 
Eussia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  struggling  under  the 
strangling  grasp  of  Bolshevism,  to  feel  alarm  for  the  future. 
One  need  not  be  a  pessimist  to  fear  that  America  may  not  escape   | 
the  scourge.    The  form  of  democracy  which  we  champion  stirs 
as  deep  a  hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  Bolshevist  as  did  the  auto- 
cratic misrule  of  the  despised  emperors.     The  one  and  only 
antidote  to  Bolshevism  and  social  democracy  is  a  citizenry  whose 
ideals  spring  from  sound  liberal  education.     If  we  abandon 
philosophy,  ethics,  the  classics— all  the  other  humitarian  sciences 
—we  are  abandoning  our  people  and  our  ideals  to  a  fate  far   , 
worse  than  that  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

Our  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  schools  is  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Let  them  "carry  on"  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  so  nobly  have 
in  tune  of  war.  ' 


Literally  millions  of  homes  will  hear 
PEACE  ON  EAETH.     with  a  strange  joy  this  year  the  angels' 

song  of  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will."  A  world  torn  for  four  terrible  years  by  the  most 
widespread,  the  most  thoroughly  organized,  the  most  menacing 
war  of  the  ages  has  suddenly  emerged  into  the  clear  sunlight 
of  peace,  with  war  clouds  dissipated,  the  thunders  of  miles  of 
artillery  silenced,  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  armed  strife  supplanted 
by  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Millions  of  firesides  are  radiant 
with  a  new  joy,  a  new  hope.    Plans  for  the  future  crowd  upon 
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each  other  with  insistent  haste  and  the  chair  long  vacant  for  the 
loved  one  at  the  front  is  drawn  into  the  family  circle  again  in 
sweet  anticipation  of  the  soldier's  return.  Peace  and  benedic- 
tion have  prevailed  over  hate  and  strife,  and  the  holiday  season 
is  filled  with  joy. 

The  CHRONICLE  joins  in  the  Christmas  mirth  with  the 
more  zest  because  so  many  of  the  university  students  are  affected 
by  the  change  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has  brought. 
While  autocracy  menaced  liberty  these  men  gladly  offered  their 
all,  but  now  that  the  end  is  in  sight  they  eagerly  return  to  their 
accustomed  tasks  with  the  conviction  that  they  have  done  their 
duty.  Peace  means  something  more  substantial  to  them  than 
ever  before,  and  they  appreciate  to  the  full  the  message  of  Peace 
on  Earth  to  which  the  whole  world  has  thrilled  these  many 
centuries.  May  that  Peace  long  continue  and  may  those  who 
have  done  their  whole  duty  long  live  to  enjoy  it. 


Lieutenant  George  F.  Sugar- 
man,  LL.  B.  1915,  and  Miss  Lillian 
Bierfield  of  Chicago  were  mar- 
ried in  Chicago  on  November  26th. 
The  announcement  of  the  wed- 
ding comes  as  a  surprise  to  Lieu- 
tenant Sugarman's  friends  in 
Omaha.  Lieutenant  Sugarman  is 
now  judge  advocate  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Virginia.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Fort  Snel- 
ling  training  camp,  and  until  re- 
cently was  stationed  at  Fort  Sher- 
idan, Illinois.  Previous  to  enter- 
ing the  service  Lieutenant  Sugar- 
man  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Sugarman  &  Sugarman  of 
Omaha. 


Omaha  friends  have  received 
announcement  of  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  James  Allen  Graham,  formerly 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry  fac- 
ulty, and  Miss  Claire  Nelson, 
which  was  solemnized  at  Council 
Bluffs  on  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 23rd,  by  Eev.  C.  J.  Ringer. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  left  immedi- 
ately following  the  ceremony  for 
San  Francisco,  California,  where 
the  doctor  is  engaged  in  practice. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Kel- 
ler, a  former  College  of  Arts  stu- 


dent, is  the  third  Creighton  man 
to  be  cited  for  bravery  in  action. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kellerhasbeen 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendation for  promotion: 

"159th  Brigade, 
8th  October,  1918. 
From :       Commanding      General, 

159th  Brigade. 
To :     Commanding  General,   80th 

Division. 
Subject :      Recommendation      for 
promotion. 

1.  Recommend  that  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  Keller,  137th  Infantry,  be 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  Colonel 
of  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  th^ 
317th  Infantry  of  this  Brigade. 

2.  Lt.  Col.  Keller  was  substi- 
tuted in  command  of  the  317th  In- 
fantry at  a  most  critical  moment, 
after  two  assaults  had  been  made 
by  the  brigade  and  failed  and  the 
old  commander  had  stated  the  im- 
possibility of  further  attempts. 

3.  Lt.  Col.  KeUer,  by  his 
courage,  poise,  and  ability,  not 
only  pulled  his  own  organization 
together,  but  also  the  neighboring 
regiment  which  was  also  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion, and  by  his  determination 
and  soldierly  qualities,  made  the 
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taking  and  holding  of  the  Boise 
des  Ogones  possible. 

(Signed)    G.  H.  JAMERSON, 
Brigadier  General." 


The  recent  epidemic  of  Spanish 
Influenza  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
from  among  the  Creighton  doc- 
tors. Among  the  victims  of  the 
malady  were  Dr.  E.  N.  Pender, 
M.  D.  1915,  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Borghoff,  M.  D.  1913, 
of  Warm  Springs,  Montana ;  Dr. 
A.  R.  Lundgren,  M.  D.  1907, 
Spokane,  Washington;  Dr.  James 
Larsen,  M.  D.  1915,  Axtell,  Ne- 
braska; Dr.  C.  R.  Atzen,  M.  D. 
1915,  of  Omaha,  and  Dr.  James 
A.  Kelley,  M.  D.  1917,  of  Oshkosh, 
Nebraska.  Dr.  Lundgren  had  been 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  was 
awaiting  his  call  to  active  duty, 
when  he  was  stricken  with  the 
disease. 


Lieutenant  "Chuck"  Morearty 
has  been  chosen  captain  of  the 
balloon  school  football  team  at 
Arcadia,  California,  where  he  is 
stationed.  Lieutenant  Morearty 
was  a  member  of  the  Creighton 
squad  last  year,  but  sickness  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  a  prom- 
inent part  in  many  of  the  games. 
This  appointment  to  the  captaincy 
of  the  team  is  recognized  as  an 
honor,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  college  players  of  national 
reputation  are  members  of  the  Ar- 
cadia  eleven.     Lieutenant   More- 


arty is  also  athletic  director  at 
Arcadia.  It  is  the  young  officer's 
intention  to  resume  his  work  at 
the  College  of  Law  as  soon  as  he 
receives  his  discharge  from  ser- 
vice. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Creighton  men  will  soon  be 
mustered  out  of  service,  the 
Chronicle  makes  another  appeal 
to  each  Creighton  man  whether 
in  active  service  or  on  the  reserve 
list,  who  has  not  already  sent  in 
his  picture  for  the  Memorial  al- 
bum to  send  his  photograph,  pref- 
erably in  uniform,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  University  is 
anxious  to  have  the  record  com- 
plete, and  will  therefore  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  men  in  service,  or 
their  families,  will  send  in  photo- 
graphs. The  pictures,  with  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Chronicle,  210  South 
18th  Street,  Omaha. 


Major  Alfred  J.  Brown,  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  Faculty,  has 
advised  Omaha  friends  of  his  safe 
arrival  overseas.  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Duncan,  also  of  the  college 
faculty,  has  recently  arrived  in 
France. 


Harold  Linahan,  Arts  1918,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Sergeant.  Sergeant  Linahan  is 
with  the  Signal  Corps  and  has 
been  in  France  for  more  than  a 
year. 
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Second  Lieutenant  Charles  F. 
Bongardt,  Arts  1918,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant  Bongardt  has 
been  in  France  for  some  time. 


Three  Creighton  doctors  have 
recently  been  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major. 
They  are  Captain  Raymond  Mul- 
len, M.  D.  1902;  Captain  Otis  P. 
Morganthaler,  M.  D.  1915,  and 
Captain  Hans  Hansen,  M.  D.  1905. 


Sergeant  Robert  Bruce  Porter, 
Ph.  G.  1914,  has  been  in  France 
for  some  time  with  Company  G 
of  the  116th  Ammunition  Train. 


Thomas  Lanphier,  a  former  Arts 
College  student,  has  recently  been 
made  a  Colonel.  Colonel  Lan- 
phier is  now  in  France  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  aviation 
camps  overseas.  He  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lanphier  of 
Omaha,  and  is  twenty-eight  years 
old.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
youngest  Colonels  in  the  service. 
Colonel  Lanphier  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Point. 


Dr.  E.  S.  Furay  of  the  Class  of 
1895,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  located  at  Lakewood,  New 
Mexico,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port for  duty  as  lieutenant  at  Fort 
Winfield  Scott,  California. 


Lieutenant  Albert  Wedemeyer, 
formerly  of  the  High  School  De- 


partment of  the  University,  who 
recently  graduated  with  honors 
from  West  Point,  received  orders 
to  report  for  duty  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy. 


Major  Ben  Gallagher,  one  of  the 
early  Arts  students,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  first  officers  training 
school  at  Fort  Snelling,  has  sailed 
for  England  with  United  States 
Food  Administrator  Herbert 
Hoover.  Major  Gallagher  has  for 
some  time  been  stationed  in  the 
quartermaster's  corps  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Before  returning 
home,  the  party  of  which  Major 
Gallagher  is  a  member,  will  visit 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  with 
a  view  to  familiarizing  themselves 
with  food  conditions. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Sheets,  M, 
D.  1916,  has  returned  to  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia,  after  a  brief  visit 
with  his  home  folks  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Dana  B.  Van  Dusen, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Law, 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  Captain  Van 
Dusen  is  military  instructor  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


John  L.  0 'Toole,  who  attended 
the  High  School  for  several  sea- 
sons, died  on  Sunday,  November 
10th,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  of 
pneumonia.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Omaha,  and  the  fun- 
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eral  was  held  from.  St.  Peter's 
Church  on  Wednesday  morning, 
November  14th.  Interment  was 
made  in  Holy  Sepulcher  cemetery. 
The  body  was  accompanied  by  a 
military  guard  and  the  pall  bear- 
ers were  soldiers.  Private  0'  Toole 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  is 
survived  by  his  mother,  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters. 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Lafferty,  LL.  B. 
1918,  is  now  located  at  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  New  York,  having  re- 
cently been  transferred  there 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Station. 


Lieutenant  Chester  L.  Morgan, 
LL.  B.  1917,  who  has  been  in 
France  for  several  months,  is  now 
in  a  hospital  recovering  from  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  foot.  Lieu- 
tenant Morgan  was  recently  pro- 
moted from  second  to  first  lieu- 
tenant. 


Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Anders, 
D.  D.  S.  1915,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  located  at  Eberts '  Avia- 
tion field,  recently  spent  a  ten- 
day  furlough  with  Omaha  friends. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belman 
received  a  letter  recently  from 
their  son,  Corporal  Charles  Bel- 
man,  a  former  High  School  stu- 
dent, saying  that  he  is  still  in  a 
base  hospital  in  France,  after  hav- 
ing been  gassed  October  5th.  He 
expects  to  have  to  remain  in  the 
hospital  for  several  weeks. 


Mr.  Adolph  Brandes,  formerly 
of  the  High  School  Department, 
who  has  served  with  the  Eainbow 
Division  in  France,  recently  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  is  now  in 
a  hospital  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Brandes  was  wounded  on  July 
17th. 


Twenty -five  members  of  the  S. 

A.  T.  C.  were  selected  to  take  a 

course  of  training  in  the  Officers 

Training  School  at  Camp  Grant, 

Illinois,    and   left   for   that   place 

on  November  13th.     They  are : 

Philip  Neil  Costello,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  Arts  College;  Mark  Gregory 
Hindelang,  319  North  31st  Street,  Oma- 
ha, Arts  College;  Paul  Joseph  Mathieu, 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  Arts  College;  Paul 
Antony  Kennebeck,  2215  Binney  Street, 
Omaha,  Arts  College;  Robert  Foley 
Smith,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  Arts  College; 
Gerald  Ford  Skinner,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Arts  College;  Glen  James 
McCune,  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  Arts 
College;  James  Virgil  Rooney,  Glen- 
wood,  Iowa,  Arts  College;  George  Am- 
brose Trapp,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
Arts  College;  Ruben  Isaac  Mandelson, 
3310  Hamilton  Street,  Omaha,  Arts 
College;  Lawrence  James  Hannon, 
1049  Park  Avenue,  Omaha,  Arts  Col- 
lege; Ignatius  J.  McCarthy,  Omaha, 
Arts  College;  Francis  Philip  Van- 
ausdln,  Neola,  Iowa,  Arts  College; 
James  Vincent  Quinn,  2766  Webster 
Street  Omaha,  Arts  College;  Clifford 
John  Mullen,  3808  South  26th  Street, 
Omaha,  Arts  College ;  Garrett  Aloysius 
Rourke,  Sherman  Apartments,  Omaha, 
Arts  College;  Gerald  Mortimer  Bar- 
rett, 315  South  37th  Street,  Omaha, 
Arts  College;  Joseph  Aloysius 
Stuckey,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  Law 
College;  William  Munro  Moyer,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  Arts  College;  George 
William  Mullen,  Grand  Island,  Ne- 
braska, Arts  College;  John  Paul  Bills, 
Shelton,  Nebraska,  Arts  College; 
Michael  Goldsmith,  539  South  29th 
Street,  Omaha,  Arts  College;  William 
Denny  VanArnam,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  Dental  College;   Frank  Gerard 
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Altman,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  Arts  Col- 
lege; John  Lucene  Taylor,  Spalding, 
Nebraska,  Arts  College. 

When  the  order  was  received  to 

demobilize  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units, 

these  young  men  were  discharged 

from  the  service  and  most  of  them 

have  returned  to  their  work  at  the 

University. 


Noticeable  among  the  gather- 
ing at  the  recent  United  War 
work  convocation  were  the  young 
lady  students  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Furthermore,  their 
generosity  equals  their  enthusiasm 
as  each  pledged  at  lest  ten  dollars 
to  the  cause. 


Under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Simon,  the  new  ad- 
vanced chemistry  laboratory  at 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  is  being 
systematically  equipped  with  mod- 
em apparatus.  Already  this  de- 
partment of  the  College  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in 
solving  the  chemical  problems  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Miss  Mabel  Coats  of  the  Senior 
Pharmacy  Class  is  assisting  in  the 
office  of  Dean  Newton. 


Albert  Schuhl,  Ph.  G.  17,  has 
secured  a  position  in  the  Medical 
Supply  Depot  at  Baltimore,  Md. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Borghoff,  M.  D. 
1913,  died  Sunday,  November 
17th,  at   Anaconda,    Montana,    of 


pneumonia.  Dr.  Borghoff  took  a 
postgraduate  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  after  com- 
pleting his  course  at  Creighton, 
and  then  located  at  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, where  he  was  associated  for 
a  few  years  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott, 
M.  D.  1903.  About  two  years  ago 
he  returned  to  Omaha,  where  he 
practiced  for  a  year,  returning  at 
the  end  of  that  time  to  Montana 
to  assume  charge  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Warm  Springs,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  remains  were  brought 
to  Omaha,  and  the  funeral  con- 
ducted at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's 
Church,  on  Thursday  morning, 
November  21st.  The  pall  bearers 
were  chosen  from  among  the 
doctor's  former  associates.  They 
were  Dr.  Charles  McMartin,  Dr. 
L.  B.  Bushman,  Dr.  W.  Y.  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  A.  Sachs,  Dr.  J.  F.  Lang- 
don,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Donohoe.  Dr. 
Borghoff  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Alice  Donohoe  of 
Omaha,  one  son  and  one  daughter, 
and  his  mother,  one  sister  and 
three  brothers,  all  of  Omaha.  He 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Hebenstreit,  LL. 
B.  1915,  and  Mrs.  Hebenstreit  of 
Falls  City,  Nebraska,  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  John  Andrew, 
on  November  10th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Smith  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their 
daughter.    Celesta,    to    Mr.    John 
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C.  Giever,  of  "Woodstock,  Minne- 
sota.  Mr.  Giever  is  a  student  at 
the  College  of  Medicine,  and  the 
young  people  will  make  their 
home  in  Omaha  for  the  present. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Loree,  a  fresh- 
man in  College  of  Law,  died  at  the 
Swedish  Mission  Hospital,  on  Sun- 
day, November  10th,  of  Spanish 
influenza.  The  remains  were  tak- 
en to  his  home  in  Rockford,  Ohio, 
for  interment,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  who  had  been  called  here 
during  the  young  man's  illness. 


Very  Reverend  A.  J.  Burrows, 
Provincial  of  the  Missouri  Pro- 
vince of  the  Jesuit  Order,  was  a 
recent  visitor   at  the  University. 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
22nd,  the  Fort  Omaha  Balloon 
School  Band  of  thirty  pieces  gave 
an  excellent  program  in  the  Uni- 
versity Auditorium  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit.  The 
entertainment  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Dennis  Ryan,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus hut  at  Fort  Omaha. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Connolly,  D.  D.  S.  1911, 
who  left  early  in  the  month  for 
Shanghai,  China,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  at  the  Henshaw 
Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 30th.  Dr.  Connolly  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  con- 
sular service,  with  headquarters 
in  Shanghai. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  University 
friends.  Rev.  "William Corboy,S. J., 
of  the  College  of  Arts  faculty, 
who  is  serving  as  chaplain  with 
the  Expeditionary  Forces,  tells  of 
an  interesting  meeting  of  Creigh- 
ton  men.  Father  Corboy,  Major 
H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  M.  D.  1908; 
Frank  Maloney,  formerly  an  Arts 
College  student,  and  Frank  O'- 
Donnell,  A.  B.  1916,  Law  1919,  had 
breakfast  together  within  the 
sound  of  the  big  guns.  Father 
Corboy  writes  that  he  has  experi- 
enced every  phase  of  trench  life, 
and  adds  that  "Americanboyslive 
as  they  fight,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred per  cent." 


Lieutenant  George  P.  Carroll, 
D.  D.  S.  1914,  who  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  spent 
a  ten-day  furlough  early  in  the 
month  with  relatives  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  Claude  B.  Matthai,  LL.  B. 
1915,  who  since  graduation  has 
been  connected  with  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Mc- 
Keen  Motor  Car  Company,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  C.  "W.  Y.  Loucks,  also  a 
former  College  of  Law  student, 
who  has  entered  an  Officers  Train- 
ing School. 


Lieutenant  John  S.  McAvin,  M. 
D.  1913,  has  advised  Omaha 
friends  of  his  safe  arrival  over- 
seas. He  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Hospital  Number  95. 
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Mr.  E.  G.  Reed,  LL.  B.  1916, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Kearney,  Nebraska. 


Sergeant  J.  Raymond  McDer- 
mott,  A.  B.  1914,  Law  1918,  who 
was  attending  the  Officers  Train- 
ing School  at  Camp  Grant,  Illi- 
nois, has  been  discharged  from 
service  and  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Council  Bluffs.  Sergeant 
McDermott  is  the  first  of  the  five 
McDermott  brothers,  allCreighton 
men,  to  receive  his  discharge. 


Omaha  friends  have  received 
word  that  Captain  Arthur  B.  Ja- 
quith,  who  went  overseas  in  Sep- 
tember, has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  Major  Jaquith 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  train- 
ing school  at  Fort  Snelling. 


The  officers  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Unit  have  organized  a  basket  ball 
team,  and  will  play  the  different 
teams  of  the  University.  There 
are  a  number  of  former  university 
and  college  stars  among  the  lieu- 
tenants. Lieutenant  Rademaker, 
who  will  play  right  guard  on  the 
team,  is  a  Notre  Dame  basketball 
man.  Lieutenant  Gardner,  the 
other  guard,  comes  from  Ells- 
worth College,  Iowa;  Lieutenant 
Hall,  playing  center,  was  former- 
ly a  member  of  the  University  of 
Utah  team;  Lieutenant  Markwell 
is  from  the  Oklahoma  Agriculture 
School,  and  Lieutenant  Lynch  is  a 


former  star  on  the  St.  Viator  Col- 
lege squad.  The  lieutenants  play- 
ed a  picked  team  from  Company 
B  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  on  December 
2nd  and  came  off  victorious. 


Dr.  Newell  Jones  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  faculty  has  arrived  in 
Paris,  according  to  word  received 
by  Omaha  friends.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  the  children's  bureau 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Frank  Wallace,  formerly  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  who  was  attend- 
ing the  Officers  Training  School 
at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  has 
been  discharged  and  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B. 
1910,  who  has  served  for  several 
years  as  secretary  to  Congress- 
man Lobeck,  announces  his  return 
to  private  practice,  and  has  open- 
ed offices  in  the  Woodward  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C. 


C.  C.  Parker,  formerly  a  Col- 
lege of  Law  student,  and  a  former 
'Varsity  football  star,  has  been  in 
France  for  more  than  a  year  with 
the  Twentieth  Engineers.  b 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Burke,  wife  of 
Charles  S.  Burke,  A.  B.  1904,  LL. 
B.  1908,  died  at  her  home  in  Oma- 
ha, Monday,  December  2nd,  of 
Spanish  influenza.  She  is  survived 
by  three  small  children,  besides 
her  husband,  one  sister  and  one 
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brother.     She   was   twenty-seven     from  Fort  Logan,  and  others  act- 
years  of  age.  ing  as  escort. 


The  members  of  Company  B  of 
the  S.  A,  T.  C.  entertained  at  a 
dancing  party  at  the  Hotel  Black- 
stone  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
December  3rd. 


Lieutenant  Harold  Pritchett 
who  has  been  in  France  for  some 
time,  has  been  promoted  from  sec- 
ond to  first  lieutenant.  Lieuten- 
ant Pritchett  is  a  former  Arts 
College  man. 


Thomas  J.  Keenan,  A.  B.  1912, 
LL.  B.  1915,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Douglas  County, 
came  home  from  Camp  Dodge 
early  in  the  month  to  spend  a  five- 
day  furlough. 


"Word  was  recently  received  in 
Omaha  of  the  death  of  Paul  Tobin, 
A.  B.  1912,  who  died  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness of  influenza,  followed  by 
penumonia.  Since  graduating 
from  the  University  Mr.  Tobin 
had  been  employed  by  the  Smug- 
gler-Union Mines  at  Telluride, 
Colorado,  until  his  enlistment.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  where  his  parents  re- 
side, and  the  funeral  was  held 
from  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Cathedral,  conducted  by  Rev.  E. 
J.  Mannix.  Full  military  honors 
were  paid  the  young  man,  the 
body  being  borne  by  six  soldiers 


The  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  of  the  University  began  de- 
mobilization on  December  8th,  the 
work  being  completed  on  Wednes- 
day, December  11th.  On  Decem- 
ber 11th,  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  returned  to  its  pre-war 
courses.  New  courses  were  be- 
gun in  Latin,  Greek,  Short 
Story  Writing,  Oratory,  Drama, 
Physics  andEvidences  of  Religion. 
Many  of  the  courses  given  to  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  were  continued.  This 
was  true  of  the  courses  in  In- 
organic and  Organic  Chemistry, 
Biology,  Physics,  College  Algebra, 
Surveying,  Trigonometry,  French 
and  German. 


Christmas  holidays  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  will  begin  at  three 
o  'clock  on  December  21st  and  end 
on  January  2nd.  Classes  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  January  4th. 


Richard  Hopkins,  a  student  in 
the  third  year  High  School  course, 
died  at  his  home  at  1824  Locust 
Street,  Omaha,  on  December  8th, 
of  pneumonia.  On  the  same  day 
Wilfrid  Holden,  of  Morton,  Min- 
nesota, a  first  year  high  student, 
died  of  the  same  disease  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  a  member  of  the  Cadet  Regi- 
ment, and  six  of  his  classmates 
acted  as  pallbearers  at  the  funeral, 
which  was  held  from  the  Sacred 
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Heart  Church  on  December  10th. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  for  burial.  The  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Holden  were  sent  to 
his  home  in  Minnesota  for  inter- 
ment. Both  students  were  very 
populajr  among  their  classmates 
and  their  death  is  sincerely 
mourned. 


The  first  quarterly  examinations 
of  the  High  School  department 
were  held  during  the  last  week  of 
November.  Following  is  the  re- 
sult announced  at  the  general  as- 
sembly held  in  the  university  aud- 
itorium on  November  29th: 

Fourth  High  Special— Highest  hon- 
ors, Frank  J.  Kastl.  First  honors, 
Charles  Kruger.  Second  honors,  Rob- 
ert W.  Burkley,  Frank  J.  Ostronic, 
Herman  J.  Kaup. 

Fourth  High — Highest  Honors, 
Joseph  A  Vojir.  First  honors,  Louis 
E.  Meyer,  Everett  W.  Doyle,  Paul  J. 
Murphy  . 

Third  High — Highest  honors,  Clar- 
ence R.  Roach.  First  honors,  John 
Thomas  Russell,  Joseph  A.  Ball,  Ger- 
ald F.  Quinlan.  Second  honors  Rich- 
ard Hopkins,  Edward  J.  Mc Adams, 
Edward  G.  Nussrallah,  Aloysius  Spitz- 
nagle,  Fred  R.  Williams,  John  J.  Flan- 
igan,  Henry  T.  Murray,  Paul  V. 
O'Rourke,  Fred  A.  Wachtler. 

Second  High  "A" — Highest  honors, 
James  D.  Paul.  First  honors,  John 
McGuigan,  Cecil  Kelly,  John  McCartan, 


Rolla  Smith,  James  Fitzgerald.  Sec- 
ond honors,  Julius  Hautzinger,  Joseph 
Lukovsky,  John  O'Neill,  William  Mc- 
Neff,  Kenneth  Sipple,  Albert  Hildinger, 
William  Rutledge,  Herbert  Litchen- 
berger. 

Second  High  "B" — Highest  honors, 
Clarence  McAuliffe.  First  honors, 
Joseph  Van  Ackeren,  James  Smith, 
Leonard  Dieter,  Milo  Marsh.  Second 
honors,  Edward  Welsh,  Joseph  Geary, 
Herbert  Meile,  Clifford  Ludington. 

Second  High  "C" — Highest  honors, 
Stephen  Malony.  Second  Honors, 
Henry  Stephen  King. 

First  High  "A" — Highest  honors, 
John  Garvey.  Mrst  honors,  John 
Traynor,  Henry  Welch.  Second  hon- 
ors, Dell  Litz,  Bruce  Wagenseller, 
Arthur  Callahan,  Daniel  Mandaville,. 
Robert  Dugdale. 

First  High  "B" — Highest  honors, 
Francis  P.  Fogarty.  First  honors, 
Henry  Dozier,  Thomas  Coleman,  John 
Redmond.  Second  Honors,  Arthur- 
Gaines,  Frank  Rossiter,  John  Minnick, 
John  Mitchell,  Manley  McCarthy,  Rob- 
ert Britt. 

First  High  "C" — Highest  honors, 
George  Thomsen.  First  honors,  James 
Vaverka,  Harold  Donahoe,  Edgar 
Brungardt,  Edward  Finnegan,  Eugene 
McArdle,  Gordon  Richmond.  Second 
honors,  William  Lipton,  Raymond  Mc- 
Neil, Harold  O'Connell. 

First    High    "D" — Highest    honors,,  ?jj 
Emmet  J.  Hinchey. 

First  High  "E" — Highest  honors, 
Edward  T.  Bourbeau.  First  honors,.; 
Benno  W.  Schall,  George  H.  Hartley,  * 
Henry  A.  Leermakers,  William  M. 
Liebentritt,  Mershon  J.  Welch,  Joseph 
M.  Dallal.  Second  honors,  Charles  B. 
Hansen,  Francis  L.  Huse,  Joseph  A.. 
Anderson,  Leo  B.  McCabe,  Ray  P.. 
Scheibel. 
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THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  SYSTEM 

*Edward  F.  Dougherty,  LL.  B. 


^mm 


HE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  which  became  a  law  on 
np  July  17,  1916,  was  enacted  *'To  provide  capital  for 

agricultural  development,  to  create  a  standard  form 
of  investment  based  upon  farm  mortgage,  to  equalize 
rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans,  to  furnish  a  market 
for  United  States  bonds,  to  create  Government  de- 
positaries and  financial  agents  for  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and,  at  the  date  of  this 
article,  January  6,  1919,  the  extent  of  the  accomplishment  of 
these  enumerated  purposes  is  astonishing  and  gratifying.  The 
critics  of  the  Act  have  been  silenced,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  criticism  was  constructive  and  beneficial,  and  those  under 
whose  tireless  efforts  the  Act  has  been  made  a  success,  have 
just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  achievement. 

The  machinery  for  the  application  of  the  Act  is  operating 
effectively  now  and  consists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at 
Washington,  being  a  board  of  five  members,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  chairman ;  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 
located  in  twelve  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  districts  which  they  serve ;  several  Joint  Stock 
Land  Banks ;  and  several  thousand  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions through  which  applications  for  farm  loans  are  received  by 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.    In  so  far  as  the  practical  operation  of 
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the  system  is  concerned  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  is  relatively 
incidental,  since  it  does  not  share  the  co-operative  features  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  It  is  the  Board  in  Washington  having 
supervision  over  the  entire  system,  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
through  which  loans  are  made  and  bonds  sold,  and  the  volun- 
tarily associated  and  incorporated  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions that  constitute  the  real  back  bone  of  the  system. 

The  Government  provided  the  initial  capital  stock  of  $750,- 
000  for  each  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  except  that  a  small  part 
of  it  was  taken  by  private  subscription.  This  stock  is  to  be 
retired  gradually  until  none  but  borrowers  shall  be  stockholders. 
These  borrowers  must  be  farmers  operating  the  land  tendered 
as  security  for  the  loan,  so  eventually  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  farmer  borrowers,  and  all  profits,  aside 
from  a  small  percentage  set  apart  for  surplus,  will  be  distributed 
to  borrowers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  loans,  since 
each  borrower  is  required  to  subscribe  for  an  amount  of  stock  in 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  through  his  Loan  Association  which 
shall  equal  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  loan.  Under  this 
plan  the  farmer  gets  his  money  at  actual  cost;  he  avoids  com- 
missions ;  has  his  title  examined  free  of  charge ;  and  under  the 
amortization  plan  he  is  given  more  than  thirty  years  to  repay 
the  loan  from  the  earnings  of  his  farm,  or  he  has  the  option  of 
paying  off  his  loan  after  five  years  and  obtaining  a  new  one  if 
the  prevailing  interest  rate  becomes  lower.  No  other  plan  can 
guarantee  the  interest  rate  for  such  period  and  yet  give  the 
benefit  of  a  decreased  rate. 

"The  mortgage  that  never  comes  due"  has  been  the  sur- 
prisingly true  slogan  under  which  thousands  of  farm  owners 
or  prospective  farm  owners  have  grouped  themselves  into  Loan 
Associations  of  not  less  than  the  required  ten  members  to  each 
association,  obtained  loans  of  various  amounts  ranging  from 
the  minimum  of  $100  to  the  maximum  of  $10,000  by  giving  se- 
curity double  the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  they  have  discovered 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  comply  with  the  condition  that  each 
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association  must  apply  for  at  least  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$20,000.  They  have  found,  too,  that  complete  forms  and  in- 
structions are  available  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  their 
district,  which  enable  them  to  organize  and  obtain  their  money 
with  surprising  speed,  and  that  the  pleasant  co-operative  feat- 
ures of  the  system  which  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  their 
associations,  do  not  deserve  the  opprobrious  appellation  "red 
tape."  Credit  for  the  growth  in  number  and  in  size  of  these  as- 
sociations is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  activities  of  public- 
spirited  business  men,  bankers  and  professional  men,  who  have 
not  been  slow  to  realize  the  benefits  which  must  necessarily 
come  to  all  in  those  agricultural  communities  which  avail  them- 
selves of  the  increased  prosperity  derived  from  the  new  system. 
The  truth  of  the  slogan  is  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the 
amortization  plan  of  repayment  of  loans,  which  shows  that  a 
five  per  cent  loan  may  be  paid  in  full,  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, in  thirty-six  years  by  the  annual  payment  of  six  per  cent 
of  the  face  of  the  loan,  and  that  a  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
loan  may  be  paid  in  full  in  like  manner  in  thirty-four  and  one- 
half  years  by  the  annual  payment  of  six  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  face  of  the  loan;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  during  the  term  of  the  mortgage  by  an  annual  payment  of 
one  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  rate. 

The  result  of  the  activity  under  the  Act  is  that  nearly  four 
thousand  farm  loan  associations  have  been  organized  which 
cover  the  entire  United  States ;  more  than  $150,000,000  has  been 
loaned  to  more  than  sixty-four  thousand  individual  borrowers^ 
and  the  capital  of  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  has  grown 
from  the  initial  capital  of  $9,000,000  to  approximately  $16,500,- 
000.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha  alone  has  loaned 
more  than  $17,000,000  in  its  four  states  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,. 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  The  total  sum  borrowed  has 
been  devoted  to  agricultural  development,  in  improving  the 
farms  mortgaged,  in  providing  equipment  for  the  farms, 
in  providing  new   buildings    on   the    farms,    in   relieving   the 
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owners  of  the  farms  by  liquidating  existing  mortgages  or 
other  debts,  and  in  providing  capital  for  the  purchase  of 
farms;  all  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Act.  So  when  it  is  considered  that  the  system  is  still  in 
its  infancy  these  facts  may,  indeed,  form  a  sound  basis  for  pre- 
dicting that  the  future  will  find  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System 
alone  in  the  rural  credits  system  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
volume  of  business  done  thus  far  exceeds  that  done  by  any  other 
single  agency.  The  first  named  purpose  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  is  an  established  fact. 

The  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  is:  Whence 
comes  the  money  required  to  make  these  loans  when  the  capital 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  is  so  much  less  than  the  amount  of 
loans?  The  answer  is  found  in  considering  the  second  named 
purpose  of  the  Act:  *'to  create  a  standard  form  of  investment 
based  upon  farm  mortgage,"  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that 
we  see  the  real  beauty  of  the  system  which  places  the  farmer 
who  desires  to  borrow  in  the  same  advantageous  position  as  that 
occupied  by  those  in  other  industries  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  finance  their  needs  through  bonds,  which  were  sold  in 
convenient  denominations  to  investors.  In  the  past  we  have 
seen  the  farmer  financing  himself  as  best  he  could  on  his  individ- 
ual mortgage  for  five  years,  instead  of  being  able  to  borrow  on 
a  long  term  bond.  His  individual  transaction  was  a  small  affair 
in  the  immense  money  market,  and  although  he  offered  the  best 
security  in  the  world,  he  could  not  attract  investors  desirous  of 
purchasing  high-class  long-time  securities.  But  under  the  Farm 
Loan  Act,  all  of  these  individual  first  mortgages  are  accepted 
by  the  Land  Banks,  which  are  required  to  appraise  the  land 
mortgaged  and  to  ascertain  that  the  borrower  has  a  good  title, 
and  when  the  loans,  representing  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  are  completed,  the  mortgages  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  called  a  Registrar,  who,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington, 
authorizes  the  issuance  of  bonds  upon    the    security    of    the 
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mortgages.  The  bonds  are  issued  by  the  various  Land  Banks 
in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  and  each 
bond  contains  the  certificate  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commis- 
sioner, an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  bond  is  regular  and  legal  in  all  respects  and  that 
it  is  non-taxable  by  federal,  state,  county  or  municipal  author- 
ities. Each  bond,  as  it  recites  on  its  face,  is  secured  by  United 
States  Government  Bonds  or  endorsed  first  mortgages  in  amount 
equal  at  least  to  the  bond. 

The  demand  for  these  bonds  exceeds  the  supply.  They 
have  attracted  and  have  been  sold  to  investors  large  and  small. 
They  are  firmly  established  in  the  markets  and  quoted  even  at  a 
premium  in  the  daily  papers,  and  their  sale  furnishes  a  constant 
and  abundant  supply  of  the  cheapest  funds  available  from  any 
source  for  farm  loan  purposes.  The  current  issues  of  bonds 
draw  four  and  one-half  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  normal  times  such  bonds  drawing 
four  per  cent  and  even  less  will  find  a  ready  market,  which  will 
result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  interest  rate  of  loans, 
or  increase  the  dividends  to  borrowing  farmer  stock  holders. 

That  interest  rates  upon  farm  loans  have  been  equalized  can- 
not be  doubted,  since  the  rate  of  five  and  one-half  per  cent  is 
applicable  to  loans  made  by  any  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  borrowers  from  other  agencies 
have  received  the  benefits  of  the  regulatory  effect  of  the 
system  owing  to  the  distinct  general  reduction  of  interest  rates 
manifested  almost  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Act. 
Conclusive  proof  of  this  fact  is  demonstrated  in  the  proportion- 
ate increase  of  rates  charged  by  private  agencies  following  the 
Land  Bank  increase  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  which  was  made 
necessary  by  conditions  in  December,  1917.  Interest  rates  at  the 
present  time  of  stringency  and  stress  due  to  the  great  world  war 
are  little,  if  any,  higher  than  in  normal  times  and  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  as  it  applies  to 
agricultural  credits  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
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System  may  be  credited  with  a  similar  accomplishment  with 
commercial  credits  generally. 

A  market  for  United  States  bonds  has  been  provided  in  the 
Land  Banks,  since  more  than  $7,000,000  of  Land  Bank  capital 
has  been  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  in  United  States  Certi- 
ficates of  Indebtedness,  and  the  Land  Banks  and  Farm  Loan 
Associations  are  available  at  all  times  either  as  Government 
depositaries  or  as  financial  agents  for  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral noteworthy  instances  of  Land  Banks  acting  as  financial 
agents  of  the  United  States  have  been  seen,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Congress  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  Department 
a  fund  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  to  alleviate  a  serious  condition  j 
resulting  from  crop  failures  in  Montana,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and" 
Texas,  it  was  through  the  Land  Banks  that  the  fund  was  dis- 
bursed and  its  repayment  secured. 

The  farmers  of  many  European  countries  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  co-operative  farm  loan  systems  for  over  a  hundred  j 
years,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Congress  was  so  tardy 
in  providing  a  similar  system  here.     Perhaps  our  boundless! 
public  domain  was  the  deterrent,  in  that  the  need  for  intensive , 
development  was  deemed  unnecessary,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
shall  not  be  exaggerating  in  stating  that  Uncle  Sam  has  at  last 
furnished  the  best  Eural  Credits  System  in  the  world.     The 
system  is  no  longer  on  trial.    It  is  established  and  proven.    The  ^j 
farmer  has  been  given  the  advantages  of  better  agricultural  1 
methods;  he  is  provided  with  money  at  actual  cost  to  equip'! 
and  develop  his  farm  or  to  buy  more  land ;  the  dread  of  mortgage 
foreclosures  is  past ;  he  enjoys  a  measure  of  financial  responsi- '. 
bility  and  capability  which  has  freed  him  from  the  capricious , 
fluctuations  of  the  money  market ;  and  he  supplies  the  investing ; 
public  with  an  investment  which  is  the  safest  in  the  world ;  bet- ! 
ter  even  than  his  mortgage,  because  the  assets  of  all  of  the! 
Federal  Land  Banks  are  behind  each  bond,  and  a  crop  failure  or  | 
drouth  in  one  section  of  the  country  would  not  have  the  result  of 
impairing  the  security  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds.    The 
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old  form  of  farm  mortgage  represented  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  farmer,  while  the  new  form  represents  progressive  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  is  here 
to  stay.  The  Act  which  created  it  is  to  be  amended  and  simpli- 
fied as  time  goes  on,  so  that  its  benefits  may  be  extended.  The 
passage  of  the  Act  marks  an  epoch  in  successful  legislation. 
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I  HE  odor  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  drugs  pervades 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  neariug  the  end  of  a  winter  day 
in  a  country  drug  store.  Mr.  Druggist  is  adjusting 
the  window  shades  so  that  the  rays  of  the  next  morn- 
ing's sun  will  not  fall  upon  the  delicately  colored 
boxes  of  stationery  he  has  just  arranged.  Every- 
thing seems  in  readiness  for  the  morrow's  business. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  mad  scramble  at  the  door  and  the 
quiet  of  the  evening  is  broken  by  the  high  pitched  tones  of  five 
year  old  Mary  Jones : 

"Baby  Bobbie  has  the  croup  an'  is  chokin'  to  death  an' 
Doc  Jackson's  away  and  my  mama  says  for  you  to  come  quick 
an'  give  baby  Bobbie  suthin'  to  save  him."  f 

All  this  was  delivered  in  half  a  dozen  seconds,  and,  in  a 
minute,  Mr.  Druggist  is  hurrying  to  the  rescue  with  a  small  bot- 
tle of  syrup  of  ipecac  in  .one  hand  and  Mary  hanging  onto  the 
other.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  Jones  family  was  happy  again 
and  Mr.  Druggist  was  on  his  way  homeward. 

A  change  of  scene,— the  same  odors  predominate,  and  we 
are  looking  in  upon  a  pharmacy  in  the  city.  Excitement  is  evi- 
dent. A  crowd  is  rapidly  gathering.  A  pedestrian  has  been 
struck  by  a  f aUing  chisel  that  slipped  from  the  hand  of  a  work- 
man, on  the  roof  above.  The  wounded  man  has  been  rushed  to 
the  nearby  pharmacy  and  now  Mr.  City  Pharmacist  is  administer- 
ing first  aid  untH  a  physician  and  ambulance  arrive.  *rhe  crowd 
admires  the  rapid  and  skiUful  work  in  checking  the  spurting  | 
blood.  The  ambulance  arrives.  The  doctor  takes  a  quick  glance 
at  the  wound,  orders  the  patient  taken  to  the  hospital  and  leaves 
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with  the  remark  to  the  pharmacist,  **  Lucky  thing  for  him  that 
you  were  on  hand."  The  crowd  melts  away  looking  for  new 
things  to  appease  its  curiosity  and  Mr.  City  Pharmacist  returns 
to  his  prescription  counter. 

We  might  look  in  upon  hundreds  of  varying  incidents  of  a 
similar  nature  and  all  would  convey  the  same  idea  to  the  think- 
ing observer, — ^the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  pharmacist.  But, 
how  few  really  know  anything  of  the  training  received  by  the 
Graduate  Pharmacist.  He  is  the  one  professional  man  whom 
the  laity  may  and  do  consult  freely  without  the  fear  and  expec- 
tation of  having  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  good  advice  so  often  dis- 
pensed. This  is,  indeed,  a  real  service  too  little  appreciated  by 
the  public. 

In  order  to  become  a  Graduate  Pharmacist,  a  college  course 
of  at  least  two  years  duration  is  necessary.  This  is  the  minimum 
length  of  time  and  one  or  two  years  of  additional  study  are  most 
desirable  if  the  student  is  to  obtain  the  utmost  satisfaction  from 
his  work. 

The  subject  of  chemistry,  general  and  analytical,  organic 
and  inorganic,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course.  The 
pharmacy  student's  knowledge  of  chemistry  differs  considerably 
from  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  ''pure  science"  student 
and  many  times  this  will  account  for  his  success  in  the  role  of 
commercial  chemist.  The  difference  seems,  to  the  writer,  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  example :  A  "  pure  science ' '  student 
was  asked  what  thoughts  came  to  his  mind  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  it  became  necessary  to  recall  the  properties  of  a  certain 
chemical  compound  and,  to  make  the  instance  specific,  mention 
was  made  of  calcium  carbonate.  His  answer  was,  ''Calcium 
carbonate, — CaCo3, — very  abundant  compound,  native  as  mar- 
ble, chalk,  and  a  constituent  of  dolomite, — ^used  in  large  amounts 
commercially. ' '  The  same  question  was  asked  of  a  pharmacy 
student  and  his  answer  was,  "A  nearly  insoluble,  white  powder, 
occurring  commercially  in  two  forms, — one,  made  by  precipita- 
tion and  used  extensively  as  an  abrasive  agent  in  tooth  powders 
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and  similar  preparations;  the  other,  prepared  by  elutriation 
and  suitable  for  internal  use  as  a  soothing  coating  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  irritations. "  It  is  a  fact  that  the  pharma- 
cist must  actually  know  his  chemicals  while  in  many  instances 
the  average  student  of  chemistry  only  knows  about  them. 

Included  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  chemistry  is  the  study 
of  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  soaps,  perfumes,  glass- 
ware, etc.,  so  that  the  pharmacist  will  have  the  knowledge  that 
begets  enthusiasm  in  the  sale  of  such  products. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  drugs  employed  in  medicine  are 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  are  often  collected  in  a  very 
crude  manner,  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  pharmacognosy  is 
essential.  Many  a  grocer  has  been  astonished  to  find  that  his 
neighbor,  the  pharmacist,  was  an  expert  in  selecting  spices.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  little  details  learned  in  pharmacognosy. 

Physiology  is  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges  of 
pharmacy  because  of  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs  of  the  body  before  the  subjects  of  ''first  aid" 
and  pharmaco-dynamics  can  be  understood. 

Toxicology,  the  study  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  is 
another  necessity  and  puts  the  pharmacist  in  a  position  to 
readily  be  of  assistance  in  the  case  of  accidental  poisoning. 

The  pharmacist  should  know  all  of  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
jects and  then,  in  addition,  what  most  colleges  term,  in  their 
curricula,  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  technique.  These  sub- 
jects bring  into  practical  application  all  the  material  learned  in  i 
the  others  and  are  the  study  of  the  processes  by  which  drugs  are 
prepared  so  as  to  be  useful  medicines.  Dispensing  is  the  fine  art 
of  the  pharmPvCist  and  the  physician  and  pediatrician  owe  much 
to  the  skill  of  the  pharmacist  in  making  drugs  into  medicines 
that  are  pleasant  to  take  and  pleasing  to  look  upon,  as  well  as 
having  the  desired  therapeutic  action. 

There  are  many  occasions  where  the  physician  has  made 
his  diagnosis  and  know.s  the  drugs  that  suit  the  condition,  but 
must  leave  it  to  the  pharmacist  to  compound  them  in  such  a 
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manner  that  there  will  be  no  dangerous  incompatibility  and  the 
finished  product  will  be  in  a  suitable  form  for  easy  administra- 
tion to  the  patient. 

The  pharmacist  is  seldom  a  deep  student  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage but  he  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
acquire  the  use  of  a  limited  vocabulary,  so  that  he  may  readily 
interpret  the  language  of  the  prescription. 

If  more  than  the  minimum  two  years'  course  is  taken,  the 
subjects  of  food  and  drug  analysis,  bacteriology,  and  uranalysis, 
are  studied  in  detail. 

There  is  not  a  subject  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  a  college 
of  pharmacy  which  does  not  directly  bear  upon  the  work  that 
the  student  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  been  advanced  with  the  idea  of 
impressing  the  reader  with  the  many  services  rendered  by  the 
Graduate  Pharmacist  and  his  training  for  his  work.  No  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  before  the  graduate  pharma- 
cist becomes  registered,  he  must  also  have  had  two  years  ex- 
perience in  serving  the  public  in  a  drug  store. 

One  precaution  should  be  observed  by  the  reader  and  that  is 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  Registered  Graduate 
Pharmacist  and  the  Registered  Pharmacist.  The  latter  title 
merely  indicates  that  the  holder  has  been  around  a  store  for  a 
definite  period  and  has  passed  a  necessarily  iucomplete  and  in- 
sufficient state  examination,  while  the  Registered  Graduate 
Pharmacist  has  had  all  of  the  training  enumerated  above.  In 
many  states  only  a  graduate  pharmacist  can  become  registered, 
but  Nebraska  has  not  yet  secured  the  advantage  of  such  a 
ruling. 


"About  every  branch  of  the  army  service  is  represented 
here,  there  being  1,025  graduate  dentists,  over  3,500  M.  D's., 
thousands  of  cavalry,  several  thousand  veterinarians,  signal 
corps,  evacuation  hospital  corps,  engineering  corps  and  many 
different  army  corps.  There  are  nearly  90,000  men  in  Chicka- 
mauga  Park.  Camp  Greenleaf  where  I  am  stationed  is  only  one 
of  the  many  camps  which  make  up  Chickamauga  Park.  The 
course  which  dentists  are  receiving  is  conducted  by  the  most 
capable  men  in  America  and  I  know  each  and  every  one  of  us 
will  return  home  much  better  fitted  to  conduct  our  practices  than 
we  were  before.  We  are  all  glad  we  were  given  the  chance  to 
receive  the  training  we  are  getting.  While  in  college  our 
hours  were  from  9 :00  a.  m.  till  5 :00  p.  m.,  and  we  thought  that  it 
was  hard  work  but  now  I  see  where  college  life  is  a  snap.  We 
arise  at  5 :00  a.  m.  and  after  taking  physical  exercises  and  eating  ' 
breakfast  do  nothing  all  day  till  7 :00  but  work  fast  and  furious. 
During  the  evening  the  bands  give  concerts  which  usually  last 
about  one  hour ;  from  that  time  till  9 :30  most  of  the  fellows  go 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  halls  where  they  can  do  their 
writing.  At  9 :30  everybody  is  supposed  to  be  in  his  respective 
barracks.  !« 

Saturday  afternoons  and  all  day  Sunday  is  the  only 
time  during  the  week  that  we  can  leave  and  go  to  Chattanooga 
which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Chickamauga  Park.  It  is  now  about 
7 :30  p.  m.  and  I  just  returned  from  a  sight  seeing  trip  and  will 
try  to  describe  same  to  you.  Chattanooga  where  our  party 
started  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Tennessee, 
near  the  intersection  of  the  lines  between  that  state,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Chattanooga  is  famous  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery.     To  the  southeast  Lookout  Mountain  towers  majest- 
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ically  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  city,  and  on  its 
slopes,  in  plain  view  from  the  city  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  better  known  as  the  ''Battle  Above  the  Clouds," 
in  which  Hooker  and  Walthall  with  opposing  forces  engaged  in 
the  memorable  struggle  in  November,  1863.  From  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  the  vast  expanse  of  mountain  scenery  spreads  out 
in  all  directions,  and  with  the  Tennessee  river  winding  its  course 
through  the  valley  in  the  foreground,  makes  a  picture  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Next  we  went  over  to  St.  Elmo.  This  incline  is 
4,000  or  5,000  feet  long,  and  has  an  average  grade  of  35  degrees. 
Missionary  Ridge  is  situated-on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  is  six 
miles  in  length.  This  ridge  was  the  scene  of  the  assault  by 
Union  forces  under  Grant,  in  1863.  Another  scene  is  Orchard 
Knob,  which  was  the  site  of  Grant's  headquarters  during  the 
assault  on  the  ridge,  and  is  now  studded  with  a  group  of  fine 
monuments. 

We  also  visited  the  National  Cemetery,  owned  and  cared  for 
by  the  government,  which  covers  an  area  of  over  100  acres  and 
within  its  gates  over  14,000  are  buried.  The  Confederate  cem- 
etery, situated  on  east  Fifth  street  is  a  beautiful  spot  maintained 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy ;  within  its  boundaries  are 
buried  about  12,000  Confederate  soldiers  and  many  memorial 
tablets  of  bronze  bear  their  names.  Chickamauga  park  ( of  which 
Camp  Greenbay  is  a  part),  ten  miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  is 
now  owned  by  the  government,  and  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
6,000  acres.  It  was  on  this  field  that  the  important  three-days' 
battle  of  Chickamauga  was  fought,  and  which  was  recorded  as 
being  the  bloodiest  in  history.  The  park  is  kept  in  its  natural 
state,  many  of  the  old  farm  buildings  being  preserved  as  they  ex- 
isted during  the  engagement.  About  75  miles  of  fine  macadam 
roads  have  been  laid  out  reaching  all  points  of  the  reservation. 
Lines  of  battle,  spots  where  officers  were  killed  and  other  points 
of  interest  are  designated  by  tablets  and  monuments,  the  study  of 
which  can  be  followed  with  much  interest.  It  is  claimed  that 
Chickamauga  Park  contains  more  monuments  than  does  any  oth- 
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er  national  park  in  America.  The  Northerners  claim  the  reason 
for  all  these  monuments  is  because  the  armies  under  Gen.  Grant 
did  some  effective  work.  Last,  if  not  least,  the  largest  German 
internment  camp  is  located  here.  There  are  over  4,000  interned, 
many  of  whom  were  prominent  and  notable  men. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LIEUTENANT  H.  H.  HESS,  D.  D.  S.  1915, 
Dental  Co.  No.  1,  Camp  Greenbay,  Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 


**The  middle  of  August,  we  left  our  'positions  in  support' 
one  dark  night,  and  headed  for  the  front  line  trenches.  We  re- 
lieved the  other  outfit  about  midnight  and  we  all  '  stood  to '  till 
morning.  Then  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  *No  Man's  Land.' 
Mon  Sec,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  lay  about  two  kilo- 
meters in  front  of  us  and  to  our  left,  while  a  big  valley  separated 
us  from  the  boche. 

Susebury,  where  the  first  battle  had  taken  place,  lay  in  the 
valley  between  us  and  Mon  Sec.  This  used  to  be  the  old  front 
line  of  friend  and  foe,  but  after  the  mix-up  in  April,  both  sides 
retired  out  of  the  valley,  and  so  when  we  arrived,  we  found  the 
Americans  on  top  of  one  hill,  and  the  boche  on  top  of  another, 
about  two  or  three  miles  apart. 

Things  went  easy  during  our  ten-day  stay  the  only  excitement 
being  in  night  patroling  in  No  Man's  Land,  which  is  the  most 
exciting  thing  in  the  world. 

We  were  relieved  on  the  tenth  night,  and  moved  back  to  our 
'reserve.'  Here  we  began  to  see  quite  a  change.  The  French 
were  moving  out  and  the  American  pep  had  started  to  work. 
We  worked  our  way  back  to  the  front  line  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  and  during  our  second  stay  we  noticed  the 
'Dutch'  were  getting  jumpy  and  sent  very  few  patrols  out  in 
No  Man's  Land  for  fear  of  them  being  captured,  or  shot  up 
by  the  Yanks. 

Back  in  the  'reserve'  we  found  the  woods  jammed  with  guns, 
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wagons,  motor  trucks,  etc.,  going  to  the  front  areas.  And  during 
the  next  couple  of  weeks,  gun  after  gun  was  wheeled  into  place, 
until  they  almost  touched  wheel  to  wheel.  Back  in  the  woods 
great  naval  guns,  215  and  16  inches,  were  trained  on  Mon  Sec, 
while  the  country  was  literally  covered  with  piles  of  big  shells 
ready  to  be  shot. 

On  September  11th,  about  10  p.  m.,  we  took  over  the  front 
line  at  Fliry.  It  had  rained  quite  a  bit,  and  we  stood  in  water, 
ankle  deep.  At  12  o'clock  a  great  red  flare  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion, was  shot  off  in  our  back  areas.  At  1  o'clock,  hell  broke 
loose.  Every  gun  on  our  side  started  in  on  the  boche.  At  first 
the  bigness  of  it  all  made  me  shake,  but  soon  I  had  myself  in 
hand,  and  could  help  those  less  fortunate  over  there,  by  speaking- 
words  of  encouragement. 

For  four  hours,  we  watched  the  artillery  work,  and  then  we 
went  over  the  top.  This  was  the  cue  to  the  machine  gunners, 
for  they  put  a  barrage  over  our  heads  to  keep  the  remaining 
boches  down.  I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  what  happened  during 
the  next  ten  days.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  we 
halted  and  dug  in  under  fire  from  Fritz's  guns.  During  this 
time,  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  shells  scratched  my  arm  a 
little  bit.  Instead  of  hurting  me,  it  put  me  in  a  mad  rage,  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  killed  the  whole  German  army,  if  they 
had  been  near  me. 

From  that  time  on  we  were  moving  back  and  forward  until 
I  was  gassed  in  front  of  Beney,  October  5.  I  was  sent  back  by 
ambulance  to  Base  45,  at  Toul,  later  sent  by  means  of  Eed  Cross 
hospital  trains  to  Base  59,  at  Bemicourt.  There  I  stayed  until 
three  days  ago.  From  Bernicourt  we  went  to  Neuchatel  and 
Dijon  by  way  of  Chaumont,  which  is  G.  H.  Q.  of  the  American 
army  in  France.  Here  I  met  an  Omaha  girl,  a  Miss  Mathews, 
who  lives  on  Thirty-ninth  street.  I  am  now  at  Eevigney.  This  is 
a  final  classification  camp.  Here  the  men  from  the  various 
divisions  are  collected,  and  then  sent  back  to  their  units  if  possi- 
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ble.    As  the  Eighty-ninth  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  occupation,  I 
don't  know  whether  I  will  be  able  to  get  back  to  them,  or  not. 

I  have  my  wound  stripes  on  my  right  sleeve,  and  in  ten 
days  I  will  get  my  first  service  stripes,  which  go  on  the  left 
sleeve. 

CHARLES  E.  BELMAN." 


**At  last  the  long  hoped  for  day  has  come,  when  Germany 
has  acknowledged  before  all  the  world  the  defeat  of  her  armies, 
and  with  that  the  failure  of  her  dream  of  *  Mittle-Europa. '  The 
terms  are  such  that  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  resumption  of 
hostilities.  It  should,  in  truth,  be  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  all  the 
world,  for  ideals  have  again  triumphed  over  brute  force,  democ- 
racy over  autocracy  and  honor  over  bestiality. 

Of  course  you  will  be  eager  to  hear  how  France  received  the 
news  on  the  day  of  victory.  *Le  jour  de  la  victorie,'  as  I  am  to  tell 
you.  About  11  a.  m.  of  November  11th,  Gertrude  (Miss  Cowell's 
working  companion)  and  several  of  the  French  girls  who  com- 
prise our  committee  came  rushing  into  the  entrepot,  where  I  was 
busy  giving  out  clothes  and  they  were  crying  'It  has  come!  The 
armistice  is  signed !  It  means  victory. '  Of  course  I  was  thrilled 
and  immediately  closed  the  warehouse.  The  news  had  been  read 
from  the  steps  of  the  prefecture  (corresponding  to  the  govern- 
or's mansion)  to  a  crowd  which  assembled  quickly  in  the  great 
open  square.  I  was  eager  to  get  out  and  see  every  one,  and  in 
some  way  give  expression  to  the  joy  that  swept  over  me. 

"We  had  a  French  flag  which  we  had  not  put  up,  and  an 
American  flag,  which  we  took  back  to  decorate  our  hotel  where 
we  already  had  one  American  flag  out.  In  passing  a  hospital 
nearby  we  met  some  enthusiastic  poilus  who  went  with  us,  and 
who  served  as  standard  bearers  for  our  flags.  We  started  a 
parade,  for  as  we  marched  to  the  prefecture  we  were  followed 
by  crowds  of  children,  poilus,  and  the  people  of  the  town  singing 
the  Marseillaise  as  we  went.    Everyone  crowded  to  the  windows 
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and  shop  doors  as  we  made  our  triumphal  way  along  the  main 
street  which  was  already  aglow  with  flags. 

We  were  cheered  by  the  populace,  who  continually  shouted 
'Vive  1'  Amerique.'  We  went  as  far  as  the  statue  of  Lafayette 
and  there  disbanded.  So  you  see  I  can  always  remember  that  the 
American  Red  Cross,  in  the  persons  of  Gertrude  Spalding  and 
Mona  Cowell,  organized  the  first  victory  procession  in  Le  Puy. 
After  luncheon  we  wandered  here  and  there  taking  American 
flags  to  our  soldiers,  taking  pictures  of  the  happy  crowds,  and 
blowing  queer  noise  toys,  and  getting  ourselves  covered  with 
confetti. 

About  tea  time  we  went  to  our  ofiice,  where  the  French  com- 
mittee had  arranged  a  fete  for  us.  There  are  no  lights  there,  so 
they  improvised  candles,  had  flags,  and  presented  Gertrude 
and  me  with  huge  bouquets  of  flowers,  tied  with  red,  white  and 
blue.  Several  French  officers,  one  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  joined 
in  our  gayety.  A  charming  French  lady  and  her  husband  acted  as 
chaperones.  They  covered  a  cake  with  rum  as  we  do  plum  pud- 
ding, and  we  drank  a  toast  to  France  and  America.  The  people 
here  are  like  children  in  their  complete  joy,  and  their  ability  to 
forget  in  a  moment  all  the  sorrow,  suffering  and  agony  of  the 
last  four  years. 

The  major  came  for  us  in  his  car,  and  we  went  off  in  great 
state  to  the  reception.  One  is  announced  by  a  pompous  butler 
with  almost  as  much  ceremony,  I  imagine,  as  a  presentation  at 
court.  The  French  take  themselves  very  seriously  on  some  oc- 
casions. 

All  the  world  of  Le  Puy  and  his  wife  or  wives  in  this  case, 
were  there,  and  later  we  were  ushered  in  state  to  the  banquet  hall 
and  placed  next  to  Monsignor  Sevegne  (the  bishop).  Finally 
we  had  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  major,  who  does  not  speak 
French.  The  prefect  made  an  excellent  little  speech,  paid  the 
allies  in  general  and  America  in  particular  a  fine  tribute  for  work 
well  done.    Then  he  proposed  a  toast  to  France,  which  we  drank 
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in  champagne.    I  have  never  seen  that  beverage  flow  so  gener- 
ously as  it  did  here  in  honor  of  the  great  day. 

The  prefecture  was  aglow  with  Venetian  lanterns  in  red,  and 
impromptu  candle  lighting  set  in  glasses  all  along  the  cornices 
made  the  scene  almost  as  effective  as  if  it  had  been  wired  elec- 
trically. Everywhere  there  were  French  flags,  and  those  of  the 
allies.  The  French  people  filled  the  cafes,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
there  was  no  drunkenness  or  unpleasant  hilarity.  Paris  must 
have  gone  mad  with  joy,  I  imagine,  and  London  would  be  almost 
as  wild.    I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  did  at  home. 

The  day  following  the  celebration  the  French  people,  in- 
cluding a  committee  from  Espaly,  gave  the  American  Eed  Cross 
workers  and  others  a  dansant  at  their  hotel.  Custom  had  for- 
bidden dancing  for  four  years,  so  you  can  imagine  how  they  all 
loved  it,  and  how  they  did  dance !  First  we  had  tea,  then  toasts 
to  the  victorious  countries,  after  which  we  danced  a  real  waltz, 
and  then  the  queerest  square  dances — like  those  of  my  childhood 
days  at  dancing  school.  I  believe  they  called  those  dances  the 
Lancers.  Everybody  was  in  gala  attire,  and  girls  and  men  wore 
gloves.  ■  ,flM 

After  the  square  dances  all  joined  in  the  French  dances, 
which  we  had  to  be  taught.  The  elderly  people  entered  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  things  and  were  better  dancers  than  the  young- 
er people.  The  young  men  danced  like  whirlwinds,  spinning 
around  in  the  most  breathless  manner,  and  as  a  finale  to  the 
evening  the  dancers  formed  a  chain  and  went  singing  up  to  the  ) 
top  floor,  where  all  joined  in  the  Marseillaise.  This  is  a  custom 
observed  in  connection  with  special  fete  days.  Whole  families 
took  part  in  the  dancing  and  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the  entertain- 
ment intensely.  Everyone  was  so  happy  and  carefree  for  the 
time  that  it  resembled  a  children's  party. 

We  were  asked  for  dinner  as  guests  of  a  French  major,  who 
is  here  at  the  French  casene.  There  were  two  other  majors,  two 
captains,  a  lieutenant,  two  French  ladies  and  ourselves.  We 
had   the   usual   toasts,    and   the    '  screamingest '  dinner  party. 
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Only  one  of  the  officers  present  could  speak  French,  a  young 
American  from  Arizona.  We  had  to  interpret  every  now  and 
then  for  someone,  and  it  was  really  a  beautiful  affair.  Gertrude 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  major  and  I  on  the  other  side,  and  we  are 
in  danger  of  having  our  heads  turned  if  all  this  distinction  goes 
on  much  longer  . 

After  dinner  we  had  the  inevitable  singing.  One  French 
woman  had  a  really  wonderful  voice  and  sang  selections  from 
Carmen.  Then  we  danced.  They  played  some  American  music,, 
and  it  was  a  joy  to  dance  with  Americans  again. 

The  most  amusing  thing  of  the  whole  party  was  that  the 
French  major  asked  permission  to  kiss  the  American  major.  It 
is  apparently  the  highest  token  of  respect  among  the  French.  I 
suppose  our  highest  officials  have  been  deluged  with  kisses  in 
Paris. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


Somewhere  in  France,  September  7,  1918. 

Yellow,  green  and  azure 

Gleams  the  morning  sky. 
As  the  sun  resplendent 

Comes  o'er  hilltops  high; 
Beaming  o  'er  the  valley  on 

Ripening  fields  below 
And  meandering  brooks  where 

Limpid  waters  flow. 

Larks  in  meadows  verdant. 

Wrens  in  leafy  nest 
Sing  their  simple  ditties 

Clearly  and  with  zest; 
While  throughout  the  valley 

On  the  morning  air. 
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Faint  the  bells  are  sounding 

The  morning  call  to  prayer. 

Slowly  from  the  village, 

Awakened  now  from  sleep, 
Comes  the  quaint  old  shepherd 

With  his  flock  of  sheep. 
Every  man  and  woman 

To  his  duties  goes 
'Tis  the  glorious  daytime — 

Gone  is  sweet  repose. 

Now  isn't  that  a  silly  way  to  begin  a  letter?  "Consider 
the  source,"  and  pardon  me  this  time.  The  thought,  if  any 
there  be  in  the  composition,  came  to  me  one  morning  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  when  another  private,  also  an  interpreter, 
and  I  saw  the  morning  dawn.  We  were  appointed  to  help 
billet  troops  coming  in  in  the  early  morning  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  attend  signal  school.  The  train  did  not  arrive  till 
long  after  it  was  due,  so  we  saw  the  night  replaced  by  the  day — 
and  a  wonderful  sight  it  was.  The  last  few  days  that  same 
picture  has  come  back  to  me  frequently.  The  result  is  that 
which  is  written  above,  and  was  composed  in  snatches  when 
there  was  little  or  no  business  in  the  office. 

We  have  quite  a  nice  office  with  a  pleasant  room  for  sleeping 
quarters  as  well.  In  our  living  room  we  have  a  fireplace,  a 
stove,  a  circular  table,  some  stools,  and  six  beds.  The  church  is 
one  block  away,  the  mess  hall  two  blocks  away,  and  a  little  mess 
of  our  own  in  our  living  room.  One  day  we  bought  some  eggs 
and  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  and  begged  some  bread  from  the 
cooks.  We  then  started  a  fire  in  our  stove,  got  the  regular  sup- 
per at  the  mess  place,  and  cooked  the  rest  of  our  meal  consisting 
of  fried  eggs  and  French  toast.  Over  the  toast  we  poured  some 
delightful  fruit  syrup.    It  surely  was  fine. 

It  is  quiet  in  the  office  tonight,  most  of  the  boys  being  at 
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the  movies.     The  band  gives  us  a  concert  ahnost  daily  so  we 
have  plenty  of  amusement. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  the  pies?  Well,  one  day  we  were 
sitting  in  the  office  when  one  of  the  officers  saw  a  couple  of  pies 
in  a  window  across  the  street.  He  called  me  and  asked  me  to  see 
if  the  lady  who  had  just  baked  them  would  sell  one.  She  sold 
me  one  for  a  franc  (18c)  and  I  ordered  another  for  the  officer 
that  afternoon.  The  men  said  the  pie  was  fine — it  was  a  hot 
plum  pie.  Yesterday  I  bought  two  chickens  from  her  for  two 
boys  I  know.  They  paid  19  francs  for  the  two  dressed  chickens. 
Really  the  pies  were  the  only  cheap  things  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  been  in  France,  except  talk  and  that  is  always  cheap. 

Some  days  it  seems  I  talk  with  the  French  almost  as  much  as 
with  Americans.  Now  I  go  to  the  laundress  with  some  one, 
now  it  is  to  give  the  French  information  they  desire,  again  it  is 
a  friendly  conversation  on  the  usual  subjects.  Then  daily  we 
receive  two  communiques  by  wireless  telling  in  French  the  war 
news.  This  I  translate  so  all  can  know  the  news  of  the  front  a 
full  day  before  we  see  it  in  the  newspapers. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  Privates  Kelley  and  Swanson.  Priv- 
ate Swanson  is  much  stouter  than  when  I  saw  him  in  Camp 
Mills — ^in  fact  so  stout  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Both  had  been  up 
to  the  front  and  were  back  for  a  rest.  Our  men  who  have  been 
close  to  the  front  or  at  the  front  where  they  live  in  dugouts 
are  always  anxious  to  get  back  to  it  after  a  day  or  two  of  rest. 

My  work  in  the  signal  headquarters  office  and  also  as  in- 
terpreter keeps  me  away  from  the  front  and  the  experience  of 
dodging  bullets  and  shrapnel,  and  of  living  in  dugouts,  so  I 
don't  know  how  it  would  be  to  be  there. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  funny  sight  I  saw 
the  other  day.  The  oats  had  been  harvested  and  brought  in 
bundles  to  the  large  barn.  The  old  Frenchman  took  the  bundles 
}  one  at  a  time  and  threshed  them.  How  did  he  do  it?  Our  whole 
office  force  could  tell  you  because  we  all  watched  him.  He  placed 
the  bundle  on  the  floor,  took  a  long  light  pole  with  a  small  piece 
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of  wood  about  a  foot  long  tied  to  one  end  of  it  by  means  of  a 
rope  probably  six  inches  long.  With  this  flail  he  beat  the  bundles 
of  oats  till  the  grain  was  threshed  out.  This  procedure  he  went 
through  till  all  the  oats  were  threshed  and  then  swept  up  the 
grain,  put  it  into  a  small  fanning  mill  and  separated  the  grain 
from  the  chaff.  These  particular  oats  had  a  black  hull  over  the 
grain. 

Had  red  beans  with  pork,  elbow  macaroni  with  tomatoes, 
bread  pudding,  bread  and  coffee  for  supper.  We  had  a  generous 
helping  of  real  cake  the  other  day  and  frequently  have  doughnuts 
and  a  sort  of  fried  cake  filled  with  prunes. 

PEIVATE  W.  R.  O'DONNELL, 
Hdq.  Co.  355  Infantry, 

A.  E.  F.,  Via  New  York. 


Major  A.  D.  Fetterman,  LL.  B.  1912,  who  is  with  the  Rain- 
bow Division  marching  on  to  Coblenz,  writes  of  an  incident  of  his 
march  through  Belgium,  when  he  was  billeted  for  the  night  at 
the  home  of  the  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Royal 
Belgian  College.    He  says  in  part :  ifl 

"They  were  hungry  for  news  from  America,  and  could  of 
course  talk  intelligently  about  Belgium.    They  served  wine  and 
tea  and  cakes  in  the  evening  and  insisted  that  I  remain  for  break- 
fast where  they  served  coffee  and  sugar  that  had  been  saved  since    ; 
the  period  prior  to  the  war.    It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they    ; 
were  proud,  and  attempting  to  hold  their  heads  up  in  adversity. 
The  college  has  been  closed  for  some  time;  one  of  the  grown 
sons,  after  having  been  arrested  and  kept  in  jail  for  three  months 
while  trying  to  escape  to  join  the  Belgian  army,  was  giving  his    . 
time  to  a  relief  society :  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  family  income    | 
has  been  small  and  that  the  daily  living  has  been  quite  slim. 

"In  the  morning,  I  rustled  around  and  made  up  a  collection 
of  canned  beef,  hardtack  and  a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  can  of  syrup 
and  a  few  other  things,  including  several  sacks  of  Durham 
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tobacco  for  the  old  gentleman  and  presented  them  with  the 
explanation  that  in  America  we  present  bouquets  of  flowers  to 
our  friends,  but  that  no  flowers  being  available,  hoped  they 
would  accept  these  in  lieu  of  flowers,  as  souvenirs  of  the  visit 
of  the  Americans,  etc.  I  finally  got  away  after  having  to  shake 
hands  three  times  all  around.  I  found  a  Captain  Fetterman  bil- 
leted in  a  family  of  the  name  of  Muller,  who  used  to  live  in  Paw- 
nee City,  Nebraska,  and  later  at  Lebanon,  Kansas.  After  liv- 
ing in  America  twenty  years  they  returned  here  twelve  years  ago 
on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  their  daughter  who  was  born  in 
Pawnee  City.  There  is  also  a  you!ng  lieutenant  here  by  the  name 
of  Peteet  whose  home  is  at  Pawnee,  so  I  found  him  and  took  him 
around  to  visit  the  family.  He  had  grown  up  after  the  family 
left  Nebraska,  but  they  all  knew  many  of  the  same  people  and 
had  an  interesting  visit. 

Our  division  of  approximately  20,000  men  is  billeted  in  the 
little  village  and  the  surrounding  country,  with  headquarters 
here.  The  villages  will  not  average  more  than  two  kilometers 
distance  from  each  other.  This  city  has  between  2,000  and 
3,000  people,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Mersch,  one  of 
the  thirteen  cantons  of  Luxembourg,  which  has  a  population  of 
20,000.  We  have  comfortable  rooms  here — except,  no  fires.  The 
people  burn  wood  when  they  burn  anything  at  all,  and  it  is  very 
expensive.  I  just  measured  the  length  of  some  nicely  cut  stove- 
wood,  and  found  the  shortest  one  seven  inches  and  the  longest 
one  barely  eight  inches  long.  It  is  considered  wilful  extrav- 
agance to  put  more  than  two  of  these  on  the  fire  at  one  time. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  big  forests  here  as  in  Ardennes. 
There  the  people  have  frozen  themselves  for  generations,  taking 
nothing  but  dead  wood  and  underbrush  from  the  forests,  while 
great  trees  were  growing  under  government  protection.  Then 
the  Germans  came  along,  cut  all  of  the  big  trees  and  shipped  the 
logs  to  Germany.  So  I  suppose  the  next  ten  generations  will 
freeze  while  the  forest  grows  again. ' ' 
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\i^iTH  THE  Editors 


This  is  a  strange  old  world,  full  of 
THE  JOY  OF  WORK,     people  who  loathe  that  without  which 

life  would  be  dull  and  drab,  unevent- 
ful, unproductive,  unremunerative.  Indifferent  to  real  values,  j 
thej^  crave  idleness,  forgetful  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  misery  ' 
and  mischief.  The  great  bugaboo  of  their  lives  is  work  before 
which  they  bow  down  like  slaves,  instead  of  grappling  with  it 
like  an  athlete  and  growing  more  fit  for  bigger  tasks.  Their 
attitude  condemns  them  to  mediocrity  and,  in  the  long  run,  spells 
failure. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  encounter  the  opposite  type, 
vigorous,  interested,  even  enthusiastic  over  work,  eager  for 
the  day  to  start,  reluctant  to  quit  when  the  day  is  done.  These 
are  the  doers,  the  leaders,  the  children  of  light  who  loathe  idle- 
ness quite  as  much  as  their  short-sighted  brothers  hate  work. 
Success  seems  veritably  to  lie  in  wait  for  men  of  this  progressive 
type  who  fling  themselves  with  reckless  abandon  into  their 
tasks,  keen  for  combat  with  untoward  circumstance,  eager  for 
puzzles  to  solve,  ready  always  for  the  loig  adventure  of  factory, 
or  store,  or  office,  or  field.  They  win  because  they  deserve  to; 
their  attitude  toward  work  compels  success. 

Nor  are  they  of  the  gloomy  type  ever  ready  to  blame  fortune 
for  the  difficulties  encountered.  They  live  on  trouble,  grow 
strong  wrestling  with  adversity  and  ultimately  emerge  into  a 
leisure  which  they  use  for  tasks  put  by  in  the  hurly-burly  rush 
of  insistent  first  duties.  For  them  the  joy  of  living  is  enhanced 
by  the  joy  of  work. 

Of  this  class  is  Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge,  the  great  London 
merchant  who  set  up  in  the  British  metropolis  many  years  ago 
its  first  department  store.    An  American,  imbued  with  American 
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ideals,  full  of  American  push  and  contempt  for  commercial  stag- 
nation, he  commenced  his  experiment  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  chorus  of  ridicule  and  long  before  he  had  gotten  well  under  way- 
was  condemned  to  failure  by  wiseacres  who  knew  he  could  not 
overcome  the  English  custom  of  conducting  its  retail  mercantile 
business  through  individual  shops.  He  was  doubtless  too  busy 
to  pay  much  attention  to  these  uninvited  wails  of  despair  and 
eventually  success  crowned  his  efforts.  It  is  therefore  interest- 
ing to  learn  from  his  recently  published  book,  ''The  Eomance 
of  Commerce,"  the  attitude  which  he  maintains  toward  his 
business.  "If  any  house  is  to  continually  grow  and  develop," 
he  says,  "and  not,  like  the  tree  to  stop  after  reaching  a  certain 
size,  but  to  keep  on  growing  greater,  finer  and  more  splendid, 
the  head  of  such  a  house  must  make  of  the  business  a  great  game 
which  he  loves  for  the  game's  sake  and  never  tires  of  playing. 
The  cold  profits  in  pounds  sterling,  in  dollars,  in  francs,  or 
marks,  must  represent  simply  the  counters  in  the  game — desir- 
able in  themselves  but  not  the  only  prize.  Just  as  the  scientist 
finds  his  greatest  joy  in  discovering  new  formulas  and  is  not 
ready  to  stop  and  do  nothing  after  finding  the  first,  so  the  mer- 
chant studies  and  experiments  in  new  fields  of  development,  new 
methods,  new  ideas,  new  formulas.  *  *  * 

The  great  merchant  must  be  a  world  man  and  not  a  local 
man.  He  must  be  in  touch  with  all  the  world  commerce,  but  he 
must  enjoy  the  continual  gaining  of  fresh  knowledge.  If  this 
is  irksome,  is  disagreeable  work  rather  than  a  happy  occupa- 
tion, he  is  poorly  fitted  for  his  cast.  *  *  *  The  fact  is,  many  peo- 
ple are  going  through  their  daily  duties  too  much  because  they 
think  they  must,  rather  than  because  they  love  to,  but  the  man 
who  approaches  business  with  a  joy  for  the  work  becomes  a 
very  much  more  difficult  competitor  than  one  who  does  his  work 
because  he  has  to,  and  flees  from  it  the  first  moment  he  can." 

Comment  is  superfluous.  The  student,  the  professional  man, 
the  mechanic,  who  revels  in  the  joy  of  his  work  must  succeed  and 
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best  of  all  while  winning  his  way  to  the  top,  he  will  have  main- 
tained a  normal  attitude  toward  his  work  which  will  have  made 
him  a  constant  inspiration  to  his  fellows.  The  hagglers,  the 
grouches,  the  chronic  kickers  will  be  busy  explaining  their  fail- 
ure ;  the  worker  need  not  explain  his  success — it  is  self-evident 
and  there  is  no  secret  about  the  method  by  which  it  was  achieved. 
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Among  the  holiday  visitors  at 
the  University  were  the  following 
former  students,  who  were  spend- 
ing a  brief  furlough  at  their  homes 
in  Omaha:  Major  Karl  Connell, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine ;  Lieutenant  Harry  V.  Burk- 
ley,  of  Indianapolis, Indiana;  Lieu- 
tenant James  W.McGan,  School  of 
Fire,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  Priv- 
ate Val  Eoche,  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia; Sergeant-Ma j or  Mark  J. 
Eyan,  Camp  Dodge;  Lieiitenant 
Grove  Baldwin  of  the  Navy; 
James  H.  Maeaulay,  Ensign's 
School,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois ;  Lieu- 
tenant Harry  Eobinson,  Texas  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  School ; 
Lieutenant  Wm.  P.  Kelley,  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 


Lieutenants  Wm.  J.  Adams, 
George  Poland  and  Ealph  H.  Kast- 
ner  have  resumed  their  studies  at 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
after  serving  as  military  instruct- 
ors for  various  S.  A.  T.  C.  units. 


Earl  Cobler  a  senior  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  died  on  Friday, 
January  3rd,  of  pneumonia.  De- 
ceased was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  sick  but  a  few 
days.  The  remains  were  taken 
to  his  home  in  Long  Pine,  Nebras- 
ka, where  the  funeral  was  held 


on  Sunday,  January  5th.  Mr. 
Cobler  made  his  home  in  Omaha 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose E.  Eomig,  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Law.  The  young  man 
was  very  popular  among  his  class- 
mates and  faculty  members. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  been  doing  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  France  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  Eed 
Cross,  writes  Omaha  friends  that 
they  have  added  a  canteen  and 
hospital  section  to  their  work. 
Miss  Cowell  has  done  considerable 
stretcher  work  lately. 


Sergeant  John  McDonough,  a 
former  Arts  College  student,  who 
has  been  in  France  for  several 
months  with  the  marines,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He 
made  the  return  trip  on  the 
Martha  "Washington,  the  ship  on 
which  President  Wilson  sailed  to 
France. 


J.  J.  Fenton,  who  spent  the  past 
two  years  in  the  College  of  Arts, 
and  who  has  been  at  Camp  Fun- 
ston  since  August,  was  seriously 
injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  in 
Oklahoma  on  Christmas  eve,  while 
on  his  way  to  spend  a  short  leave 
with  relatives.    He  is  now  recov- 
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ering  in  the  Chickasha,  Oklahoma, 
hospital. 


Donald  J.  Robinson,  LL.B.  1918, 
who  is  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  Navy  at  Goat  Island,  was 
a  recent  visitor  at  the  University. 
He  spent  the  holidays  at  his  home 
at  Walnut,  Iowa. 


Lieutenant  Chester  L.  Morgan, 
LL.  B.  1917,  has  lately  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Captain,  ac- 
cording to  word  received  by  Oma- 
ha friends.  Captain  Morgan  has 
been  spending  a  short  leave  in 
Nice,  while  convalescing  from 
wounds  received  in  action  late  in 
October. 


Lieutenant  Edward  J.  Eobins, 
LL.  B.  1915,  who  is  stationed  at 
Getsner  Field,  Louisiana,  spent  a 
brief  furlough  at  his  home  in  Fre- 
mont recently.  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ins has  made  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  flights  and  has  had  but 
one  accident.  His  machine  was 
smashed  but  he  was  unhurt.  His 
record  height  is  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 


Following  is  the  schedule  for 
the  'Varsity  Basket  Ball  Squad, 
as  announced  by  Coach  Mills : 

Doane,  at  Omaha. 

Drake,  at  Des  Moines  and 
Omaha. 

South  Dakota  at  Vermillion  and 
Omaha. 


Morningside,  at  Morningside 
and  Omaha. 

Trinity,  at  Sioux  City  and 
Omaha. 

Simpson,  at  Omaha. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  at  Univer- 
sity Place  and  Omaha. 

Great  Lakes,  at  Omaha. 

Camp  Dodge,  at  Omaha. 

Camp  Funston,  at  Omaha. 

Coe,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Omaha. 

Cotner,  at  Omaha. 


The  World-Herald,  in  its  issue 
of  December  19,  1918,  thus  sums 
up  the  University's  record  for 
1918  in  the  field  of  athletics : 

"Creighton  athletic  fans  are 
pointing  to  1918  as  a  record  year 
—when  the  University's  team  in 
all  lines  of  athletics  have  not  been 
once  defeated.  Principal  colleges 
and  army  camps  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States  appeared  on  Creigh- 
ton's  schedules,  but  not  once  did 
they  win. 

The  1918  basketball  season  was 
by  far  the  crowning  success.  The 
team  had  no  equal  in  the  entire 
west.  Many  of  those  who  saw  the 
Blue  and  White  basket  tossers  in 
action  claimed  that  they  were  the 
class  of  all  the  basketball  teams 
in  the  United  States. 

The  name  of  Charlie  Kearney 
will  remain  forever  in  the  memory 
of  Creighton  students.  Kearney 
sprang  up  from  the  "wilds"  of 
South  Dakota  to  a  position  on  the 
Blue  and  White  squad.  No  mat- 
ter who  the  Creighton  team  was 
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playing,  Kearney  was  always  ex- 
pected to  give  good  account  of 
himself  in  the  final  score. ' '  Chuck ' ' 
did,  and  every  contest  found  him 
the  star  of  the  fray.  Kearney  nev- 
er had  an  equal  in  this  section  of 
the  country  and  those  who  have 
witnessed  his  playing  have  no 
doubt  that  he  could  land  a  place 
on  the  AU-American. 

But  Kearney  was  not  the  only 
factor  that  insured  a  successful 
basketball  season.  Coach  Tommy 
Mills,  'the  grand  old  man  of  clean 
sports,'  is  given  the  credit  for 
turning  out  a  team  that  made  such 
a  wonderful  showing.  Mills  had 
a  wonderful  bunch  of  players  to 
choose  from,  but  they  had  to  learn 
to  work  together,  and  this  is  just 
where  Tommy  Mills  proved  his 
worth.  The  result  was  that  the 
Creighton  quintet  displayed  un- 
paralleled team  work. 

In  the  football  season  Creighton 
had  a  good  team  but  never  had  a 
chance.  The  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza was  responsible.  Out  of  the 
scheduled  eight  games,  five  were 
called  off  because  of  the  prevailing 
situation.  The  rules  of  the  stu- 
dent army  training  corps  prevent- 
ed a  game  with  Marquette  Uni- 
versity which  promised  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  local  season.  In 
the  three  games  played  Creighton 
scored  107  points  to  their  oppon- 
ents' 7.  Their  goal  line  was 
crossed  only  once. 

Never  in  Creighton  football  his- 
tory had  such  a  team  of  gridiron 


warriors  been  assembled.  But  out 
of  the  gloom  of  the  hard  luck  sea- 
son there  arises  the  thought  that 
the  same  team  will  be  on  hand 
next  season.  A  schedule  fitting 
for  such  a  team  is  now  being  ar- 
ranged. 

Baseball  was  discarded  at 
Creighton  during  the  year  because 
there  were  no  other  college  teams 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Out- 
side of  an  intercadet  company 
athletic  meet,  no  track  events 
were  carried  on  at  the  Blue  and 
White  school." 


E.  Leo  Beveridge,  Arts  1919, 
arrived  in  Omaha  from  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  New  York,  the  latter 
part  of  December  to  spend  a  thir- 
teen-day furlough  with  his  par- 
ents. Since  his  enlistment  in  the 
naval  service  Mr.  Beveridge  has 
been  overseas  six  times  and  has 
spent  three  months  in  study  to- 
ward an  ensignship.  He  will  go 
from  here  to  the  Municipal  Pier 
Training  School,  Chicago,  where 
he  will  teach  navigation  and  sea- 
manship to  navy  boys. 


Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  a  former 
Arts  man,  who  has  been  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the 
Army,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, has  received  his  discharge, 
and  returned  to  Omaha  early  in 
the  month. 


P.  P.  Murray,  Law  1919,  who 
left  his   position   as   chief   clerk 
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of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  go  into  ser- 
vice, has  been  discharged  and  has 
resumed  his  work  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club.  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
stationed  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Maryland. 


T.  J.  McGuire,  LL.  B.  1914, 
formerly  city  prosecutor  for  the 
City  of  Omaha,  has  returned  home 
from  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he 
was  stationed  for  several  months 
with  border  troops.  Mr.  McGuire 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  June,  1918. 
He  will  resume  the  practice  of  law 
in  Omaha. 


Dr.  Edward  B.  Gillespie,  who 
has  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
medical  corps  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  has  been  discharged 
and  has  located  at  Fullerton,  Ne- 
braska. Lieutenant  Gillespie  was 
located  at  Silver  Creek,  Nebraska, 
prior  to  his  entering  the  service. 


The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Colbert  on  the  occa- 
sion of  memorial  exercises  for  the 
late  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  McGuig- 
gan,  LL.  B.  1917,  at  his  home  at 
"Winnebago,  Minnesota.  Lieuten- 
ant McGuiggan  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion on  September  24th. 

"I  make  no  attempt  to  minimize 
the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  family  whose  brave  member 
we  honor  today.  I  only  point  the 
way  to  Him  who  bore  all  things 


for  us,  and  recall  His  invitation 
'  Come  to  me  all  you  who  labor  and 
are  heavily  laden  and  I  will  re- 
fresh you.' 

The  presence  in  uniform  of  the 
members  of  the  Home  Guard  and 
of  their  worthy  chaplain  and  of  so 
many  friends — to  which  I  refer 
with  the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude 
— speaks  the  mind  and  reveals  the 
heart  of  the  entire  community. 

Lieutenant  Robert  McGuiggan 
was  born  here — the   first  native 
son  of  Winnebago  to  win  an  Of- 
ficer's    commission  in  the  great 
American  Army.     From   his   in- 
fancy to  his  gallant  death  upon 
the  field  of  glory  he     attracted 
more  than  usual  attention.    There 
was  that  something    about    him, 
about  his  play,  his  boyish  pranks, 
his  student  life,  his  work,  his  filial 
and  fraternal  affection,  his  spirit- ; 
ual  allegiance,  that  bore  the  un- 
mistakable mark  of  true  nobility. 
A  high   school   graduate,    a   stu- 
dent  of   St.   Thomas    College,    a 
graduate  in  law  of  Creighton  Uni--( 
versity,  he  had  just  completed  the! 
foundation,   broad   and   deep,   on; 
which  to  build  an  honorable,  up-!' 
right,  useful     career.     That     he 
would  have  so  builded,  all  who, 
knew  him  are  well  agreed.    Ye; 
were  it  given  to  him  to  enjoy  a 
life  full  of  years ;  were  it  given  to 
him  to  realize  to  the  full  his  high- 
est ambitions     and     his     fondestj 
hopes,  at  the  end  he  would  not" 
stand   out   as  he   does  today  re- 
vealed in  the  imperishable  glory 
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which  forever  guards  his,  the  war- 
rior's deeds — his,  the  warrior's 
death. 

To  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
McGuiggan,  your  country's  flag 
was  always  precious.  Your  noble 
father  promptly  responded  to  its 
call.  Proudly  and  valiantly  he  de- 
fended the  flag  on  many  a  gory 
field.  Unselfishly  he  placed  his  life 
between  the  flag  and  danger  from 
the  beginning  to  the  victorious 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  peace,  no 
less  than  in  war,  his  warm,  gen- 
erous, Celtic  heart  beat  ever  true 
to  Old  Glory.  In  death  he  rested 
serenely  within  its  sheltering 
folds. 

Tliree  sons,  as  fair  and  as  prom- 
ising, as  loved  and  as  loving  as 
ever  jeweled  a  Christian  home, 
were  your  hearts'  offering  to  the 
flag  when  the  definitely  aimed 
plans  of  a  most  powerful  enemy 
sought  to  destroy  it.  Two,  in 
God's  great  Providence,  shall  re- 
turn to  you.  One — were  I  to  con- 
sult his  brothers  they  would  eager- 
ly bid  me  say — the  fairest  of  them, 
fell  where  he  fought,  with  his  face 
to  the  foe,  befitting  an  American 
soldier.  The  supreme  measure  of 
devotion  he  paid  to  the  flag  and 
for  the  flag.  He  comes  not  back 
again.  But  henceforth  the  flag 
he  loved  more  than  his  life  holds 
for  you  a  hallowed  meaning  which 
your  own  hearts  alone  can  inter- 
pret. 

Does  not  the  pure  white  upon 


the  flag  tell  you  how  much  he 
gave  to  keep  it  so?  Do  not  the 
bright  red  stripes  upon  it,  those 
beams  of  morning  light,  take  on 
for  you  a  more  radiant  glow  be- 
cause of  his  rich  red  blood  that 
bathes  them  ?  Do  not  the  glorious 
stars  upon  the  flag,  as  they  beckon 
us  ever  onward  and  ever  upward, 
shine  for  you  with  a  sheen  they 
get  from  him?  Does  not  its  field 
of  azure  blue  forever  whisper  to 
your  hearts.  He  was  true  to  me 
unto  death. 

The  flag  still  lives,  thank  God, 
and  he  who  gave  his  life  that  it 
should  live,  still  lives  in  it.  He 
comes  back  to  you  in  it.  He  speaks 
to  you  through  it — speaks  with  an 
eloquence  far  transcending  hu- 
man tongue;  speaks  a  message 
laden  with  courage  and  hope  and 
pride  and  joy  that  needs  must  fill 
your  heart  to  overflowing. 

You  have  not  lost  a  son.  You 
have  gained  a  hero.  Upon  him 
are  turned  the  worshipful  eyes  of 
humanity's  best.  In  the  hearts  of 
all  lovers  of  freedom  his  worth  is 
forever  enshrined.  His  memory 
twines  round  our  hearts,  shutting 
out  whatever  is  base,  inspiring  the 
valor  and  manhood  we  honor  in 
him. 

You  are  worthy  parents  of 
worthy  sons.  It  is  given  to  you  to 
be  worthy  parents  of  a  hero.  May 
a  hero's  reward  from  the  Great 
Captain  of  all,  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  be  his  portion  forever." 
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Dr.  Harry  H.  Hess,  D.  D.  S. 
1915,  was  married  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine 0 'Grady  at  Dawson,  Ne- 
braska, on  "Wednesday,  January 
8th.  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Hess  will  be  at 
home  at  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  the 
Doctor  having  been  discharged 
from  military  service  and  having 
returned  to  his  practice  at  that 
place. 


P.  F.  Kennedy,  A.  B.  1904,  who 
has  been  in  service  since  early  in 
1917,  has  lately  been  eommisioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery. For  the  past  several  months 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  has  been  lo- 
cated at  Fortress  Monroe. 


Mr.  Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916,  has  received  his  discharge 
from  the  aviation  section,  and  has 
returned  to  Omaha.  He  is  located 
with  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Schall 
&  HoweU. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Kel- 
ler, formerly  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  who  was  recently  cited  for 
bravery  in  action,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Colonel  Keller  is  the  second 
Creighton  man  to  be  elevated  to 
this  rank  recently. 


Mr.  Fred  W.  Messmore,  LL.  B. 
1912,  who  has  been  in  the  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Pike, 
Arkansas,  has  been  discharged 
from  service  and  is  spending  some 


time  with  his  parents  in  Omaha 
while  convalescing  from  a  serious 
attack  of  influenza  followed  by 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Messmore  will 
resume  his  law  practice  at  Be- 
atrice, Nebraska. 


Lieutenant  Theodore  E.  Nelson, 
A.  B.  1913,  who  has  been  located 
at  Fort  Omaha  as  assistant  adju- 
tant for  some  time,  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  an  aero- 
plane flight  with  Lieutenant  Sim- 
mons of  Fort  Crook.  He  encircl- 
ed the  city  twice  at  an  altitude  of 
2,500  feet. 


Lieutenant  Frank  Hamilton,  M. 
D.  1917,  and  Lieutenant  Harry  C. 
Smith,  M.  D.  1901,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  the  base  hospital  at 
Fort  Riley,  have  been  discharged 
and  have  returned  to  their  prac- 
tice, the  former  at  Thermopolis, 
Wyoming,  and  the  latter  at  Glen- 
dale,  California.  <, 


"Word  has  been  received  in  Oma- 
ha of  the  death  of  Sergeant  Alfred 
L.  Gauvreau,  Ph.  G.  1915,  who 
died  of  pneumonia,  following  an 
attack  of  influenza,  in  an  overseas 
hospital  on  November  12th.  Ser- 
geant Gauvreau  had  been  in  ser- 
vice since  May,  1917,  and  had  been 
in  France  for  about  a  year.  He 
was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 


Mr.  Arthur  Rosenblum,  LL.  B. 
1912,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
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iounty  attorney  under  County  At- 
torney A.  V.  Shotwell. 


Lieutenant  F.  I.  Stuart,  M.  D. 
l908,  who  since  graduation  had 
)een  located  at  Independence, 
!^issouri,  until  his  enlistment  in 
L917,  has  received  honorable  men- 
ion.  Lieutenant  Stuart  is  a  son 
)f  Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Stuart  of 
Walnut,  Iowa.  Speaking  of  the 
iionor  conferred  upon  him,  the 
[ndependence  (Missouri)  Exam- 
iner, in  a  recent  issue  says : 

"Lieutenant  F.  I.  Stuart,  until 
1  few  months  ago  a  practicing 
physician  with  offices  in  the  Clin- 
ton Building,  has  already  won  fine 
distinction  in  active  service  on  the 
other  side. 

It  was  in  connection  with  an  at- 
tack by  an  Australian  Division  up- 
one  the  Germans  on  the  nights  of 
July  28th  and  29th.  A  report  of 
the  attack  made  by  the  command- 
er of  the  Australians  addressed  to 
the  colonel  of  the  American  divi- 
sion, makes  the  following  highly 
complimenta;ry  reference  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stuart  and  his  associ- 
ates: 

'I  beg  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  great  assistance  rendered 
to  this  division  in  the  evacuation 
of  Avounded  on  the  29th  inst.  by 
Lieut.  F.  I.  Stuart  and  his  bearer 
subdivision. 

Lieut.  Stuart  rendered  particu- 
larly good  service  and  his  associa- 
tion with  this  unit  gave  great 
pleasure  to  us  all.' 


In  transmitting  a  copy  of  this 
report  to  the  proper  authorities, 
the  American  colonel  adds  this 
note: 

'It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
note  that  the  services  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  this  division 
have  been  of  such  high  character 
as  to  be  commended  by  our  allies. 
It  is  directed  that  this  memoran- 
dum be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  department  of  all  or- 
ganizations'." 


David  Kline,  Ph.  G.  1917,  who 
took  part  in  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  war,  has  been  recommended 
for  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  Private  Kline  has  been 
serving  with  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  341st  Machine  Gun 
Company.  He  went  to  France 
with  the  Eighty-ninth  Division. 


Dr.  Clement  L.  Martin,  M.  D. 
1916,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Mayo  Foundation  at  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  spent  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion with  his  parents  in  Omaha. 


Eugene  Leahy  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  'Varsity  football  squad 
for  next  year.  Mr.  Leahy  has 
starred  as  fullback  for  the  past 
two  seasons  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  fullbacks  in  the  Miss- 
ouri Valley. 


The  United  States    Compensa- 
tion  Commission  has  named  the 
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Creighton  Memorial  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  as  the  Omaha  hospital  in 
which  federal  employes  will  be 
treated  when  injured  in  the  line 
of  duty. 


The  Creighton  High  School 
basketball  team  opened  the  sea- 
son by  defeating  the  team  of  the 
Fiftieth  Balloon  Company  from 
Fort  Omaha,  by  a  score  of  14  to  10. 
The  game  was  played  in  the  Uni- 
versity Gym  on  December  20th. 


Lieutenant  Leo  McShane  and 
Lieutenant  Arthur  McShane,  both 
formerly  of  the  Arts  College  spent 
the  holidays  at  their  home  in 
Omaha. 


Miss  Mary  Furay,  sister  of  Guy 
V.  Furay,  A.  B.  1900,  Charles 
Furay,  A.  M.  1904,  and  J.  Harry 
Furay,  A.  B.  1898,  died  at  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  December 
15th,  of  Spanish  influenza.  Miss 
Furay  had  gone  to  St.  Louis  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Leo  Daily, 
and  was  stricken  with  the  disease 
shortly  after  her  arrival.  The  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Omaha, 
and  the  funeral  held  from  St. 
John's  Church  on  December  17th. 
Interment  was  made  in  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher  cemetery. 


Major  Emil  L.  DeLanney,  M.  D. 
1901,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Fort 
Crook  Hospital,  died  at  the  Fort 
Des  Moines  hospital  of  influenza 


on  Monday,  December  23rd,  after 
a  week's  illness.  Six  weeks  prior 
to  his  death  Major  DeLanney  was 
assigned  as  chief  medical  officer 
at  Fort  Des  Moines.  He  was  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  was  bom 
at  Liege,  Belgium,  coming  to 
America  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  four  years  old.  Major  De- 
Lanney was  very  popular,  both  in 
private  practice  and  in  the  army, 
and  his  death  will  be  mourned  sin- 
cerely by  hundreds  of  people  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity S.  A.  T.  C.  Unit,  in  whose 
welfare  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested. 

The  Major's  funeral  was  held  in 
Omaha  on  December  29th,  with 
interment  at  Forest  Lawn. 


First  Lieutenant  Waldo  E.  Shil- 
lington,  Law  1918,  was  killed  in 
an  aeroplane  accident  in  France 
on  December  7th. 

Lieutenant       Shillington      was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  was  a  ' 
junior  in  the  College  of  Law  at  the  ,' 
time  of  his  acceptance  as  a  mem-  • 
ber  of  the  Officers  Training  Camp  ; 
at  Fort  Snelling  in  May  1917.    He  { 
completed  the  course  in  the  first 
training  camp  and  was  assigned 
for   further   instruction  in    avia- 
tion at  the  second  camp.     After 
completing  the  work  at  Snelling, 
he  was  sent  to  the  aviation  train- 
ing school  at  Fort  "Worth,  Texas, 
where  he  won  his  commission. 

After  a  few  days  leave  of  ab- 
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sence,  spent  in  Omaha,  he  went  to 
England  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  flew  across  the  English 
Channel  to  France  in  the  machine 
in  which  he  was  later  killed. 

Lieutenant  Shillington  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  was  very  popular  at  the  Uni- 
versity, not  only  in  his  classes  but 
in  football  and  musical  circles  as 
well.  He  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  institution 's  welfare  and 
took  an  active  part  in  training 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  last  spring 
shortly  before  leaving  for  over- 
seas. His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by 
both  faculty  and  fellow  students, 
who  find  some  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  he  died  as  he  lived — 
full  of  energetic  devotion  to  a 
task  worth  while. 


Major  Karl  Connell,  who  made 
three  years  of  his  medical  course 
in  the  University,  subsequently  fin- 
ishing at  Columbia  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
visited  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days with  his  father  in  Omaha. 
During  the  war  Major  Connell 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
American  Army  through  his  ' '  Vic- 
tory Gas  Mask"  and  its  predeces- 
sor the  "Connell  Gas  Mask."  Ma- 
jor Connell  had  become  an  in- 
structor in  surgery  at  Columbia 
University  after  his  graduation 
from  that  institution  and  had  in- 
vented a  number  of  instruments 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  giv- 
ing of  anastheties,   among  these 


instruments  being  the  Connell  An- 
astheto  Meter  and  the  Connell 
Ether  Vaporizer.  He  was  thus 
specially  equipped  by  his  experi- 
ence for  the  important  work 
which  he  did  upon  the  gas  masks 
used  by  our  Armies. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the 
Base  Hospital  Unit  system  adopt- 
ed by  the  Red  Cross  and  was  on 
General  Pershing's  staff  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  although  he 
had  been  sent  back  to  America  in 
August  under  Pershing's  orders  to 
perfect  the  Victory  Mask,  to  meet 
an  attack  expected  from  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  1919  campaign  with 
a  new  form  of  smoke  gas. 

Major  Connell  had  served  in 
1916  with  the  New  York  State 
Troops  as  Brigade  Surgeon  on  the 
Mexican  border,  and  there  became 
known  to  Pershing. 

Major  Connell  expects  to  be  dis- 
charged soon  from  military  ser- 
vice and  will  resume  his  practice 
and  his  laboratory  work  at  Colum- 
bia University. 


Lieutenant  Carl  0.  GoU,  whose 
pharmaceutical  studies  were  inter- 
rupted two  years  ago  by  the  call 
of  military  duties,  has  been  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice. Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  GoU 
were  recent  visitors  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy 


Ryle  W.  Danielson,  stationed  at 
San  Francisco  in  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital Training  School,  anticipates 
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an  early  release  from  the  hospital 
service  and  will  return  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  to  continue  his 
studies. 


W.  J.  Havey,  Ph.  G.  '16,  recent- 
ly returned  from  Camp  Funston, 
will  locate  in  Utah  after  a  brief 
visit  in  "Wood  Kiver,  Neb. 


C.  M.  Maloney,  Ph.  G.  18,  has 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Beaton 
Drug  Company  of  Omaha.  He 
had  reached  the  position  of  '  *  top ' ' 
sergeant  when  he  received  his  re- 
lease from  Camp  Dodge. 


The  leaders  of  the  classes,  in  all 
subjects,  during  the  first  term  at 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  were 
Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice  and  Miss 
Pine  Wagner  of  Omaha. 


William  R.  Murray,  Ph.  G.  '18, 
has  returned  from  the  Officers 
Training  School  at  Camp  Meade 
and  is  located  in  Beatrice,  Ne- 
braska. 


Herman  C.  Smith,  Ph.  G.  1908, 
of  Ainsworth,  Nebraska,  died  at 
Gordon,  Nebraska,  on  October 
22nd,  of  influenza.  Mr.  Smith  took 
an  active  part  in  fighting  the  epi- 
demic in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  and  it  was  while  engaged 
in  this  work  that  he  contracted 
the  disease. 


Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Florence 


Long  and  James  W.  Arnoldi, 
which  took  place  on  December 
26th.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Father  Borer  of 
the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Mr.  Arnoldi  is  a  former  Arts  Col- 
lege student,  and  Mrs.  Arnoldi  is 
a  sister  of  J.  Clifford  Long,  who, 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Navy, 
was  active  in  athletic  and  literary 
circles  at  the  University. 


Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Silver, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  recently  won  his 
commission  in  the  Field  Artillery 
Officers  Training  School  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  has 
received  his  discharge,  and  spent 
a  few  days  in  Omaha  enroute  to 
his  home  in  Butte,  Montana. 


Lieutenant  Cromer  C.  Coady, 
M.  D.  1918,  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  spent  the  holidays 
with  his  mother  in  Omaha. 


i 


Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Webb,  LL. 
B.  1911,  head  of  the  Depot  Bri- 
gade band  at  Camp  Funston,  has 
been  discharged  from  service,  and 
will  resume  the  practice  of  law  in 
Omaha. 


Dr.  James  A.  O'Neil,  former 
Creighton  football  star  and  quart- 
erback on  the  Camp  Dodge  foot- 
ball team,  returned  to  his  home  at  ■ 
2607  Bristol  street  Monday.  He 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Dodge  dur- 
ing the  past  five  months. 
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Colonel  Charles  Keller,  a  former 
student  in  the  Arts  College,  who 
was  recently  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  has  been  further  hon- 
ored by  being  recommended  for 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  recom- 
mendation : 

"169th   Infantry   Brigade   Head- 
quarters, 
France,  November  10th,  1918. 
From :    Commanding  Officer. 
To:    Commanding   General,   80th 

Division,  Am.  E.  F. 
Subject :  Recommendation  for 
Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
1.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
be  awarded  to  Colonel  Charles 
Keller,  317th  Infantry. 

2.  Mrs.  Charles  Keller,  1807  N. 
Palmetto  Ave.,  San  Antonio. 
Texas. 

3.  During  the  operations  of 
November  2nd  to  November  6th, 
from  IMECOURT  to  north  of 
BEAUMONT,  FRANCE. 

4.  Colonel  Keller,  during  the 
advance  of  his  regiment,  by  his 
thoughtlessness  of  self,  calmness 
and  excellent  tactical  judgment, 
was  a  constant  inspiration  to  his 
command  and  enabled  it  to  main- 
tain its  position  as  the  point  of  the 
Corps  advance.  He  maintained  his 
advanced  regimental  P.  C.  with 
his  attacking  battalion  and  was 
I  almost  constantly  under  fire.  This 
extreme  forward  position  was  not 
;the  result  of  unthinking  reckless- 
jness,  but  of  cool,  deliberate  pur- 


pose, for  handling  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  his  regiment  and  con- 
trolling the  lateral  extension  of 
his  line  rendered  necessary  as  the 
front  of  the  Divisional  sector  in- 
creased from  31/4  kilometers  to  6^ 
kilometers,  with  the  corresponding 
extension  of  the  regimental  sub- 
sector. 

He  followed  the  front  line  into 
BEAUMONT  and  remained  there 
from  about  11 :00  a.  m.,  November 
5th,  to  the  moment  of  the  relief 
of  his  regiment  on  the  morning  of 
November  6th,  during  an  almost 
continuous  machine  gun  fire  and 
artillery  fire  of  high  explosives 
and  gas  shells,  during  which  time 
his  front  line  was  for  several  hours 
about  300  yards  in  front  of  the 
town.  His  presence  there  was  of 
great  assistance  in  steadying  the 
line  and  handling  the  situation 
created  by  the  French  civilians 
gathered  in  the  town. 

EDMUND  A.  BUCHANAN, 
Lieutenant   Colonel,   Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
R.  C.  Hogan, 
1st  Lieut.  Inf.,  U.  S.  A., 
Adjutant. ' ' 


Colonel  Thomas  Lanphier,  who 
is  with  the  American  forces  in 
France,  has  recently  recovered 
from  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. 


Lieutenant  Emmett  F.  Hannon, 
LL.  B.  1914,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Fort   Crook  for  some 
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time,  has  recently  been  appointed 
judge  advocate  of  the  Tenth  Di- 
vision at  Camp  Funston.  Lieuten- 
ant Hannon  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  his  home  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Lentz,  A. 
B.  1914,  who  graduated  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  medical  in  1918, 
and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Pike, 
has  been  released  from  service. 
Lieutenant  Lentz  will  shortly  as- 
sume charge  of  the  dispensary  at- 
tached to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 


President  Robert  S.  Slagle  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota 
was  the  guest  of  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Menamy  the  first  of  the  month. 


A  letter  from  Father  Kane,  of 
the  Arts  College  faculty,  dated 
December  11th,  states  that  he  had 
just  rejoined  his  train  at  Verdun, 
after  a  seven  days'  leave  spent  in 
the  south  of  France. 


Father  R.  M.  Kelly,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  attendedthe  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  department  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  in  Chica- 
go. He  was  present  also  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 


Lieutenant  Denver  B.  Brann 
who  has  been  connected  with  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  Unit  at  the  University, 


has  been  appointed  commandant 
of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Creighton. 


Father  Corboy  writes  from  Ger- 
many that  he  is  accompanying  the 
89th  division  to  its  destination  in 
the  occupied  territory. 


Lieutenant  Patrick  W.  Mc- 
Crann,  M.  D.  1918,  of  the  Navy 
medical  corps,  who  was  seriously 
ill  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  is 
at  Acme,  Wyoming,  recuperating 
from  his  illness. 


Lieutenant  Frank  C.  Yates,  A. 
B  1908,  was  married  recently  to 
Miss  Bessie  Joist  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Lieutenant  Yates  has  been 
discharged  and  has  resumed  his 
practice  of  Law  in  Omaha.  He  has 
been  in  the  aviation  service. 


The  basketball  season  at  the 
University  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day evening,  January  11th,  when 
Creighton  defeated  the  Doane 
Tigers  before  a  large  crowd  of  en- 
thusiastic rooters.  The  World- 
Herald  for  January  12th,  contains 
the  following  account  of  the 
game : 

"Creighton  52,  Doane  24. 

Without  seeming  effort,  Creigh- 
ton opened  the  1919  basketball 
season  by  overwhelming  the  Doane 
'Tigers,'  last  year's  Nebraska  Col- 
lege champions,  in  a  one-sided  con- 
test last  night  at  Creighton  gym. 

As  usual,  'Chuck'  Kearney  was 
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the  star  of  the  game.  Kearney 
caged  a  total  of  ten  baskets,  twen- 
ty points,  for  the  blue  and  white. 
Kearney's  reputation  appeared  to 
be  well  known  by  the  boys  from 
Crete,  for  every  time  the  reliable 
'Chuck'  started  toward  the  Creigh- 
ton  basket  with  the  ball  no  less 
than  three  of  the  'Tigers'  sought 
to  block  him.  But  Kearney  evaded 
all  his  opponents,  and  with  all  of 
his  cunning  he  steadily  increased 
the  Creighton  score. 

Coach  Mills  has  discovered  a 
find  in  Harold  Wise,  the  Creighton 
right  forward,  who  shared  honors 
with  Kearney  by  also  making 
twenty  points  for  his  team.  Wise 
is  a  new  man  at  Creighton,  this 
being  his  first  appearance  in  a  blue 
and  white  uniform.  Time  and 
again  he  swooped  through  the 
Doane  guards  for  easy  baskets. 
Wise  handles  himself  well  and  his 
shooting  is  accurate.  Creighton 
supporters  consider  him  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  championship  blue 
and  white  quintet. 


Doane  put  up  a  good  fight,  but 
was  outclassed  in  every  depart- 
ment. Dredla  and  Andrews  were 
the  stars  for  Crete  team,  Dredla 
making  all  his  shoots  from  the 
center  of  the  floor. 

The  first  half  ended  with  the 
blue  and  white  on  top  by  a  score 
of  26  to  9. 

In  a  preliminary  game.  Second 
High  A  of  Creighton  High  School 
swamped  Second  High  B,  24  to  11. 

The  score : 

CREIGHTON 

F.G.  F.T.  T.F.  P.F.  Pts. 

Wise,  r  f   10       0  2  1  20 

Condon,   If    4       0  0  0  8 

Kearney,  c   10       0  0  0  20 

Vandiver,  rg  1       0  0  0  2 

Mulholland,   Ig    1       0  1  0  2 

Moonan,   rg    0       0  0  0  0 

Wilson,    If    0       0  0  0  0 

Custer,  rf  0       0  0  0  0 

Serr,    c    0       0  0  0  0 

Totals 28  0  2  1  52 

DOANE 

F.G.  F.T.  T.F.  P.F.  Pts. 

Andrews    (C),   rf    4  1  0  0  9 

Dredla,  If   0  0  0  0  8 

Johnston,   c    1  1  0  0  3 

Brown,   rg    1  0  0  0  2 

Mains    Ig    0  0  0  0  0 

Haylett,    c    1  0  0  0  2 

Totals 11       1       0       0        24 

Referee — Mulligan,  Nebraska,  Timekeeper 
— Paul  Murphy.  Scorer — Professor  Mahoney. 
Time  of  halves — Twenty  minutes." 
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"GERMANY  SURRENDERS!" 

*E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B. 


1 


N  common  with  all  the  other  capital  cities  of  the  world 
Washiagton  was  following  closely  the  last  great  drive 
of  Foch.  Every  move  of  the  armies  under  Pershing, 
Petain  and  Haig  was  marked  upon  thousands  of 
maps.  Everyone  felt  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  public  mind,  keyed  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  attention  and  interest,  accepted 
at  once  the  story  that  anticipated  that  end  by  four 
days:  "Germany  Surrenders!"  Possibly  the  staid  old  Wash- 
ington of  former  days  might  not  have  allowed  the  news  to  affect 
it  so  strongly  and  instantly,  but  the  leaven  of  the  thousands  of 
war  workers  was  being  felt  in  "Washington  and  if  there  was 
anything  staid  or  conservative  or  reticent  in  Washington's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  false  dispatch,  it  was  not  visible  to  the  observer. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  to  be  able  to  put  upon  paper  a  proper 
description  of  the  scenes  that  were  enacted.  I  saw  them  and 
felt  them.  They  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  and  some  silly  sort 
of  stoppage  in  my  throat.  They  exalted  my  spirit.  But  they 
did  not  bring  me  the  gift  of  expression.  So  I  am  going  to 
borrow,  shamelessly,  from  one  who  described  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington,  although  his  story  was  written  about 
New  York,  William  Almon  Wolff,  who  told  in  Collier's  just  what 
**Mad  Thursday"  was: 


*LL.  B.  1914. 
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"A  whistle  began  blowing.  It  sounded  like  the  noon  signal 
of  a  factory.  But  it  wasn't  noon.  And  in  a  second  another 
whistle  had  cut  loose.  And  then  every  whistle  and  siren  in 
Washington  went  mad.  Motor  horns  joined  in.  The  bus  slowed 
down  and  we  all  stood  up  and  stared  in  all  directions.  Down 
in  the  street  people  were  shaking  hands  with  one  another,  and 
running  around  in  circles.  The  lady  who  hadn't  liked  my 
cigarette  was  crying.  'It's  peace ! '  she  said,  her  voice  broken  by 
a  sob.  'Look — someone  in  that  automobile  has  a  paper — Ger- 
many surrenders !  Oh,  thank  God !  He  can  come  home !  He 
needn't  be  killed!' 

She  patted  my  shoulder.  And  I  think  I  patted  hers,  prob- 
ably. I'm  not  sure,  because  I  was  trying  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  The  English  language  wasn't  made  to  describe  what  I 
was  seeing.  An  English  officer,  shrieking,  his  face  purple,  on 
top  of  a  taxicab.  Three  French  sailors,  mobbed  by  girls  who 
kissed  them  again  and  again.  A  bewildered  and  indignant 
doughboy  kissed  by  an  Italian  officer  whom  he  had  tried — in  a 
moment  of  temporary  aberration,  I  suppose — to  salute.  Men 
and  women  joining  hands  and  dancing.  Mad  processions  form- 
ing, running  into  one  another,  struggling  for  a  moment  for  the 
right  of  way,  coalescing  into  laughing,  crying,  fantastically 
shaped  parades  that  grew  like  huge  snowballs  as  they  rolled 
along.  And  all  the  time  more  and  more  noise.  I  never  heard 
such  a  din.  At  one  street  there  was  a  yanunering,  compelling 
poignancy  to  the  noise,  and  I  looked  over  and  saw  that  the  men 
in  the  fire  engine  house  had  brought  their  machine  out  and 
started  its  siren  going.  Big  army  trucks  were  tearing  along, 
making  a  noise  like  the  explosions  of  a  battery  of  quick-firing 
guns. 

In  the  street  signs  were  being  improvised  for  the  mad  pro- 
cession that  zigzagged  along.  About  ten  thousand  people  had 
the  same  bright  idea.  They  wanted  to  know,  in  colored  chalk 
and  lampblack,  in  paint  and  in  red  ink  they  wanted  to  know, 
who  in  hell  ever  said  that  guy  could  fight? 
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These  people  were  happy — Lord,  yes!  They  were  wildly, 
deliriously  happy.  But  they  weren't  happy  because  of  victory. 
They  were  crying,  ever  so  many  of  those  people  were  crying — 
men  and  women.  And  people  were  remembering,  every  second, 
some  friend  who  could  come  home  now,  who  needn't  be  killed. 
They  were  like  Abraham,  you  know,  taking  his  only  son  to  be  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  learning  that  the  sacrifice  need  not  be 
made.  They  had  offered  all  they  had,  and  this  news  meant  that 
the  proffer  was  enough. 

People  were  pouring  from  all  the  stores.  Doors  were  being 
locked — signs  sprouted  everywhere.  Who  wanted  to  work  on 
such  a  day,  indeed?    Wanted  to  work?    Who  could  work? 

It  was  about  five  o  'clock  when  I  first  heard  doubt  cast  upon 
the  news  that  Germany  had  signed  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
Late  afternoon  papers  were  beginning,  by  that  time,  to  spread 
the  Government's  denials.  But  it  didn't  make  much  difference. 
It  was  not  the  signing  of  a  treaty  Washington  was  celebrating — 
it  wasn't  the  addition  of  one  more  scrap  of  paper  to  the  world's 
store!  It  was  peace.  *Who  cares?  If  they  haven't  quit  today, 
they  will  tomorrow!  The  war's  over!'  So  the  State  Depart- 
ment denials  made  little  difference. 

Night  brought  its  change  in  the  quality  of  the  celebration. 
But  it  wasn't  like  the  calculated,  pre-arranged,  determined 
gayety  of  an  election  night.  All  day  I  had  wondered  if  it  would 
come  to  that.  *  *  *  Washington  laughed  away  my  doubts.  They 
filled  the  streets  from  curb  to  curb.  But  the  noise  they  made  was 
a  laughing  noise.  Cheers,  songs,  swept  along,  started  who  knew 
where  or  why?  Boys  beat  tin  pans,  improvised  drums — oh, 
there  you  had  the  secret  of  that  night !    It  was  all  improvised. 

And  in  the  morning,  although  we  all  knew  the  news  had  not 
been  true,  we  were'nt  sorry.  We  had  nothing  to  regret.  The 
memory  of  that  day  and  night  of  carnival  was  clean  and  good — 
a  memory  to  cherish.  For  when,  on  Monday  morning,  the  true 
news  came,  the  life,  the  spontaneity,  of  Thursday  had  gone  from 
Washington.     There  was  real  rejoicing,  of  course,  but  there 
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was  so  mncli  that  was  like  the  rejoicing  of  a  trained  musical 
comedy  chorus  greeting  the  prima  donna's  entrance!  Isn  t  it 
the  law  of  life  that  a  great  emotion  can  find  spontaneous  ex- 
pression only  once?  No-it  was  on  the  Thursday  that  Wash- 
ington celebrated  Germany's  surrender.  It's  the  mad  Thursday 
that  Washington  will  remember. " 

(Thanks,  Mr.  Wolff!  Truly,  you  might  have  been  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury,  watching  what  happened  on 
Pemisylvania  Avenue,  on  Fifteenth  street  and  on  Executive 
Avenue  Barring  the  little  local  touches,  your  description  is  pho- 
tographic and  surely  you  will  not  blame  m^instead,  you  will 
probably  feel  like  I  did  when  I  learned  that  a  burglar  had  broken 
into  my  tailor's  and  stolen  the  only  reaUy  good  suit  I  owned, 
on  Christmas  eve,  too.  He  left  his  own  thin,  shabby  summer 
serge,  so  I  realized  that  he  had  taken  it  because  it  fitted  and 
because  he  needed  it,  and  I  forgave  him.) 

Then  the  other  side  of  the  shield:     Cyrus  Gamsey,  Jr, 
splendid  citizen  and  patriot,  was  doing  hard  and  thankless  work 
for  his  country  as  Assistant  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
holding  up  the  hands  of  Dr.  Garfield,  taking  off  his  shoulders 
tremendous  burdens  that  the  learned  doctor  might  sit  m  the 
War  Council  that  met  with  the  President  daily  in  those  weeks 
of  stress  and  storm  that  began  when  our  fuU  share  ^  the^", 
itary  program  was  determined  upon.    Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Gaj;n- 
sey  was  among  those  who  rejoiced  on  ''Mad  Thursday''  for  he- 
had  a  boy  in  the  A.  E.  F.  who  had  already  been  cited  for  con-, 
spicuous  courage  in  action.    Then  several  weeks  after  the  arm- 
istice had  been  signed,  news  came  to  him  that  his  gallant  boyj 
had  ' '  gone  west ' '  before  November  11th.    Truly  he  was  made  to 
drink  of  what  the  lamented  Eoosevelt  had  fitly  called  "the  bit- 

tercup."  „  ,„^ 

' '  Mad  Thursday ' '  was  probably  the  date  of  many  queer  hap- 
penings. The  man  on  the  street  and  the  war-workers  m  offices 
were  not  the  only  ones  upset.  The  officer  in  charge  of  purchase^ 
for  one  of  the  largest  Government  departments  lost  his  head  anc 
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cancelled  contracts  right  and  left.  In  the  case  of  one  cancella- 
tion order,  he  had  to  deal  with  another  department  of  Govern- 
ment, through  which  it  wass  filled.  The  man  in  charge  at  the 
latter  was  a  sane  citizen  and  refused  to  receive  the  cancellation 
order,  replying  to  it  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department  had 
ofl&cially  denied  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed.  The  first 
man  insisted  and  the  latter,  to  gain  time,  requested  that  the 
order,  which  had  been  made  by  telephone,  be  put  in  writing  and 
sent  over.    Then  he  called  in  his  chief  clerk  and  said :    *  *  Blank, 

an  order  will  come  over  from  the department  cancelling 

so-and-so.  If  I  carry  it  out,  it  will  upset  our  whole  program  be- 
fore we  know  that  the  armistice  has  been  signed.  I  want  you  to 
stick  right  here,  grab  that  order  and  lock  it  away  in  your  desk 
and  keep  it  there  until  morning. ' '  Blank  must  have  carried  out 
the  instructions  because  the  order  never  went  out.  I  learned 
afterward  (I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  whole  incident)  that  the 

order  was  withdrawn  late  that  night  when  the  head  of  the 

department  learned  of  the  action  of  his  subordinate. 

Because  on  November  8th  everyone  knew  the  armistice 
would  be  signed,  the  break-up  of  the  Washington  forces  started. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  great  producing  and  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  United  States  had  been  mobilized  and 
put  upon  a  war  basis.  Through  its  absolute  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  transportation,  the  Government  had  taken  over  the 
management  of  all  these:  railroads,  shipping,  fuel,  steel,  lum- 
ber, chemicals  and  all  the  food  products.  Money  had  been  tied 
up  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee.  What  one  official  aptly 
called  the  * '  demoblization  of  restrictions ' '  began  almost  at  once. 
Production  had  been  stimulated  to  the  highest  possible  notch  in 
aU  industries  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  sternly 
restricted  in  those  that  were  not.  Washington  filled  up  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  these  who  were  not  already  here  as  Gov- 
ernment servants,  urging,  pleading,  demanding  that  they  be 
put  back  on  a  normal  basis.  All  of  the  big  groups  created  to 
handle  the  war  problems  began  working  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
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was  signed  on  plans  for  getting  the  country  back  to  normal.  I 
do  not  say  it  authoritatively,  but  gossip  in  the  Capital  was  to  the 
effect  that  such  of  these  plans  as  were  submitted  were  not  ap- 
proved or  put  into  effect  before  the  President  went  abroad  and 
much  confusion  resulted  and  much  criticism  grew  out  of  the  sit- 
uation thus  created.  Great  Britain,  our  great  rival  for  the  trade 
of  the  world,  immediately  released  much  vessel  tonnage  and  re- 
duced vessel  carrying  charges  where  that  action  would  enable 
her  merchants  to  go  after  post-war  markets  that  they  had  been 
out  of  during  the  war.  Our  War  Trade  Board  did  not  take 
similar  action  until  sixty  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 
But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  created, 
over  two  years  ago,  a  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  which  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  producing,  manufacturing  and  shipping 
situation  in  the  tight  little  island,  so  Great  Britain  was  ready. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  United  States  came,  not  from  the 
Government,  but  from  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Under  the  auspices  and  leadership  of  that  body,  a  Reconstruction 
Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City  early  in  December, 
That  Congress  was  made  up  of  delegates  from  nearly  four  hun- 
dred ' '  War  Service ' '  committees,  who  had  been  serving  during 
the  war.  The  Congress  brought  together  several  thousands  of 
the  best  business  men  in  the  country.  They  sought  to  work  out 
a  program  which  would  serve  to  bridge  over  the  period  between 
the  war  situation  and  peace  conditions.  They  tried  earnestly  to 
formulate  into  general  principles,  for  application  at  once,  rules 
of  conduct  for  business  that  would  take  account  of  the  hard 
lessons  the  country  had  learned  during  the  war.  No  doubt  all 
your  readers  followed  the  proceedings  of  this  great  Congress 
currently,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  repeat  in 
the  limited  space  of  such  an  article  as  this,  the  program  adopted. 
The  one  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  absolute  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  one  question:  that  the  whole  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  business  had  proceeded  upon  a  wrong 
basis  and  that  when  the  stress  of  war  came,  the  Sherman  law 
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was  as  completely  ignored  as  if  it  were  not  upon  the  books  at 
all;  that  great  good  and  no  harm  had  come  from  this  experience 
and  that  the  legislative  policy  of  this  nation,  the  fostering  of 
competition  by  legal  enactment,  was  wrong  and  must  be  reversed 

The  labor  question  entered  in,  of  course.    Mr.  Gompers  had 
served  notice  that  labor  would  not  relinquish  the  place  it  had 
gained  during  the  war:   that  wages  must  not  be  reduced.    Every- 
body present  realized  that  commodities  were  on  so  high  a  plane 
of  price  that  they  must  come  back  to  normal,  but  could  this  be 
done  without  reduction  of  the  highest  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
the  world  has  ever  seen?    There  was  but  one  answer :  Business 
must  be  allowed  to  get  together.    There  must  be  no  more  price 
wars,  with  their  concomitants  of  reduced  wages  and  business 
failures.    The  Sherman  law  must  be  either  repealed,  or  modified 
materially,  so  that  those  who  furnished  the  capital  for  the  great 
producing  and  manufacturing  agencies  and  who,  therefore,  were 
called  upon  to  pay  the  wages  of  labor,  might  co-operate  wisely 
and  avoid  a  calamity  greater  than  the  war,  because  it  would 
involve  the  entire  world. 

Coincidentally  the  idea  came  to  the  fore  that  business  must 
pay  a  price  for  the  proposed  reversal  of  legislative  poHcy.    If 
combinations  of  capital  were  to  be  legalized,  then  there  must  be 
emergency  brakes  provided,  in  the  way  of  much  extensive  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  business.    Strange  to  relate,  that  idea 
was  well  received,  not  eagerly,  but  soberly,  because  most  of  the 
delegates  present  had  seen  their  affairs  suffer  greatly  under 
the  strict  wartime  regulation.    But  the  evil  of  unrestrained  com- 
petition was  so  clearly  recognized  and  the  necessity  of  dealing 
very  carefully  with  the  labor  situation  so  apparent  that  the 
delegates  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  the  expression:     ''Bid 
us  of  law-made  and  enforced  competition  and  we  are  wUling 
to  submit  to  reasonable  regulation."    Even  as  late  as  1916  no 
such  sentiment  would  have  been  expressed  by  the  men  who  were 
m  Atlantic  City. 
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Of  course,  your  diligent  readers  will  not  find  these  ideas, 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  record,  expressed  in  so  many 
words  in  the  resolutions  that  were  finally  adopted  by  the  great 
body.     ''Careful"  was  the  watchword  of  the  final  committee 
of  fifteen  that  had  to  do  the  sifting  of  all  the  various  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  great  sections  into  which  the  main 
Congress  was  divided.    But  anyone  who  was  present  and  mixed 
with  the  delegates  and  participated  in  the  work,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  meeting  rooms,  could  hardly  reach  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  I  have  recorded.    All  of  the  work  done  in 
Atlantic  City  must  be  made  effective,  if  it  ever  is  made  effective, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    What  that  body  will  do 
with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  final  resolutions  of  the 
Reconstruction  Congress  is  a  question  that,  to  borrow  the  old 
pagan  phrase,  "is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods."    That  Congress 
has  adjourned  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  in 
in  session.  * 

A  little  straw  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  air  currents 
about  the  national  administration  on  the  subject  is  furnished 
by  the  present  attorney-general,  who  issued  a  public  warning 
to  all  and  sundry  whose  prices  and  affairs  had  been  controlled  by 
the  Government  and  who  had  been  forced  by  the  Government  to 
ignore  the  Sherman  law,  that  the  Sherman  law  would  be  en- 
forced against  them  strictly  and  impartially  as  soon  as  the, 
Government  took  its  hands  off  their  prices  and  conditions  of 
production.    Possibly  that  was  an  answer  to  the  Atlantic  City 
congress.     Possibly  it  was  an  intimation  to  the  greater  and' 
more  powerful  Congress  to  get  busy.     Whatever  the  intent, 
it  had  the  effect  of  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  whole  business  situa-i 
tion,  and  indirectly,  caused  some  uneasiness  among  the  great 
labor  leaders.    Meantime,  in  Great  Britain,  where  combinations 
of  business  men  are  lawful  and  where  the  plans  of  reconstruc- 
tion had  been  carefully  worked  out  while  the  nation  was  stUli 
at  war,  the  producers,  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  going 
,    ahead  and  gathering  speed  and  force  as  the  days  go  by,  whik 
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we  are  still  hobbled  by  the  Sherman  law,  corralled  within  the 
fence  of  high  prices  of  labor  and  material. 

But  we  are  not  pessimistic.  When  the  world,  war-weary 
and  burdened  with  the  cost  of  war,  raises  its  voice  in  the  famous 
question  of  Tommy  Atkins,  **Are  we  downhearted?"  the  Amer- 
ican business  men  join  as  one  in  the  chorus  of  optimism  started 
by  Schwab  and  Hurley,  Baruch  and  Gary  and  answer  *  *  NO ! ' ' 
And  they  are  the  men  who  met  and  solved  the  problems  of  the 
war,  these  business  men,  the  big  one  of  unpreparedness,  first, 
and  then  the  minor  ones  of  production  and  economics  and  fi- 
nance and  transport.  So  while  our  political  system  may  cause 
us  to  wobble  around  for  awhile  and  to  lose  valuable  time  at  the 
go-off,  we  will  be  ** there"  at  the  finish,  as  the  foot-ballers  say, 
"with  both  feet." 


j  EARLY  twenty  years  ago  there  passed  from  earth  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Sarah  Emily  Creighton,  the  wife  of 
our  dear  friend.  With  him  I  stood  by  the  deathbed 
of  his  consort,  and  I  spoke  words  of  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy as  he  turned  disconsolately  aside  to  give  way 
to  his  pent  up  feelings  of  bitter  woe.  Later  on,  from 
the  same  spot  where  I  now  stand,  where  every  human 
joy  and  sorrow  find  their  expression  or  echo,  where 
aspiration  and  sacrifice  reach  their  highest  consecration,  I  spoke 
the  last  farewell,  prayed  peace  to  her  ashes  and  commended  to 
God  the  guardian  spirit  of  his  heart  and  home.  The  scene  was 
the  same  as  it  is  today;  the  throng  of  sympathetic  friends,  the 
doleful  chant  which  seems  to  rise  up  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
ringing  through  the  vaulted  arches  of  this  church,  these  columns 
draped  in  black,  like  the  strong  man's  frame  in  affliction.  The 
church  had  flung  aside  its  crimson  and  gold  to  replace  them  with 
habiliments  of  mourning.  The  candles  flickered,  while  their 
flames  mounted  upward  like  our  hopes.  The  censers  sent  up 
their  clouds  of  incense  like  the  prayers  of  the  elect.  Then  as 
now  these  windows,  their  joint  gift,  challenged  the  light,  com- 
pelling it  to  pay  tribute  to  the  figured  glory  of  the  saints  of  God 
before  entering  in.  The  same  sacrifice  was  offered  up,  the 
same  pledges  of  immortality  were  given,  the  same  proofs  of  an 
undying  Christian  faith.  Many  of  you  were  here,  though  your 
heads,  like  mine,  have  whitened  since.    He  was  here  as  a  mourner 


Sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Michael  P.  Bowling,  S.  J.,  President  of  the 
University,  at  the  funeral  services  held  for  Count  John  A.  Creighton  in  the 
Collegiate  Chapel,  February  9th,  1907.  Father  Bowling  was  for  many  years 
the  close  friend  of  the  Count,  who  made  his  largest  gifts  to  the  University 
during  Father  Bowling's  presidency.  Both  of  these  men  died  in  February- 
Count  Creighton  on  February  7th,  1907  and  Father  Bowling  on  February  ISth, 
1915. 
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Photograph  Taken  on  the  Count's  75th  Birthday. 


Scenes'at  the  Celebration  of  Count  John  A.  Creighton's  75th  Birthday,  October  15,  1906. 
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who  today  is  here  the  central  figure  of  universal  regret,  clad  in 
the  solemn  majesty  of  death.  After  that  day  these  sacred  pre- 
cincts, hallowed  by  such  recollections,  became  doubly  dear  to  him, 
and  his  fondest  wish  was  that  he  might,  after  a  good  end,  with  a 
priest  present  at  his  dying  hour,  go  forth  on  his  last  journey 
from  before  this  altar. 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  in  your  name  ?  Shall  I  whisper  in  his 
ear:  ''Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant?"  He  heeds 
it  not.  His  ears  are  closed  to  the  sweet  music  of  human  voice. 
Shall  we  present  to  his  eyes  the  Rood,  with  its  wealth  of  sug- 
gestion and  stength?  His  eyes  are  closed  to  earthly  sights. 
Shall  we  place  in  his  hands  the  long  roll  of  his  benefactions?  In 
vain ;  his  hands  are  folded  on  his  silent  breast  and  shall  respond 
no  more  to  human  touch.  His  life  is  over;  his  work  is  ended; 
his  deeds  are  done ;  and  you  hear  once  more  the  eloquent  sermon 
ever  preached  in  silence  by  the  lips  of  the  dead:  **What  I  am 
today,  you  may  be  tomorrow. ' ' 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  wealthy  that  their  true  char- 
acteristics are  often  lost  sight  of,  because  in  estimating  their 
lives  and  deeds  all  else  is  swallowed  up  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
possessions.  Wherever  we  start  out  we  find  ourselves  uncon- 
sciously drifting  towards  what  they  had,  rather  than  to  what 
they  were;  the  mind  is  dazzled  by  the  vast  amounts  selfishly 
retained  or  generously  given  to  philanthropy,  and  the  human 
element  is,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminated.  Even  the  merit  of 
their  charity  is  largely  dimmed,  because  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  a  man  of  wealth  is  more  willing  to  part  with  some  of  his 
riches  than  those  who  possess  less  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear:  "He  can 'easily  afford  it;"  "He  will  not  miss  it;" 
"He, will  have  plenty  left."  This  shows  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  springs  of  human  action  and  does  not  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  few  are  willing  to  give  up  their  riches 
unto,  the  icy  fingers  of  death  loosen  their  hold  and  sign  a  wav- 
ering and  tardy  release.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the 
young  man  of  the  gospel  who  came  to  our  Lord  and  said  to  Him : 
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''Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  possess  eternal  life?"  He  an- 
swered: "Keep  the  commandments."  "All  this  I  have  done 
from  my  youth. ' '  Then  followed  the  further  counsel :  "If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and 
then  come  and  follow  Me. ' '  What  was  the  result  ?  The  young 
man  went  away  sad,  for  he  had  many  possessions.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  exchange  the  goods  of  earth  even  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Our  dead  friend  was  far  from  being  animated  with  this 
sentiment.  At  any  moment  he  would  have  given  all  he  had  to 
win  that  pearl  of  great  price — eternal  life.  He  valued  wealth 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  doing  good ;  seldom  will  you  meet  a  man 
who  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  right  use  of  his  wealth.  He  considered  himself  merely  a 
steward  of  God,  as  almoner  of  the  Great  King. 

For  many  years  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Creighton  in  his 
works  of  philanthropy  and  charity.  He  treated  me  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  elder  brother  and  gave  me  such  confidence  as  one 
man  seldom  gives  another.  I  may  modestly  claim,  then,  to  be  a 
fair  interpreter  of  his  life.  If  asked  what  were  his  principal 
characteristics,  I  should  say  that  they  are  summed  up  in  the 
statement:  He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  heart.  He  raised  his 
charity  to  the  dignity  of  a  supernatural  act  by  founding  it  on 
faith  and  the  teaching  of  faith,  while  he  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  mankind  by  his  generosity  to  his  fellowmen. 

He  believed  strongly  in  the  efficiency  of  prayer,  else  he 
would  not  have  established  the  Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares,  the 
essence  of  whose  life  is  prayer  and  contemplation.  He  be- 
lieved steadfastly  in  the  need  of  preparation  for  the  future  life ; 
he  had  an  abiding  conviction  that  those  in  the  world  beyond  can 
be  helped  by  our  prayers,  and  hence  he  continually  remembered 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  and  for  twenty  years  had 
High  Mass  offered  weekly  in  this  church  for  his  deceased  wife ; 
yet  he  always  thought  humbly  of  himself.    He  never  set  himself 
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up  as  a  model  Christian.  He  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  example  for  any  one  to  follow.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  so  he  was  a  man  of  strong  and  deep  con- 
victions, of  simplicity,  of  humanity,  of  child-like  faith  and  trust 
in  God.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  never  gave  any  considerable 
sum  to  charity  that  he  did  not  receive  much  more  in  return. 

It  is  especially  in  acts  of  charity  that  his  heart  showed  it- 
self; that  was  the  source  of  his  uniform  courtesy  to  rich  and 
poor;  his  accessibility,  his  deep  interest  in  suffering  and  dis- 
tress. He  blamed  himself  if  he  was  severe,  even  toward  those 
who  abused  his  goodness  and  where  others  would  refuse  to  give 
even  to  the  deserving,  lest  they  might  be  imposed  on  by  the 
undeserving,  he  hesitated  to  turn  away  even  the  doubtfully 
worthy,  lest  he  might  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  had  a  fair 
claim  on  his  charity.  His  thoughts  were  always  for  others. 
When  he  came  down  stairs  in  the  morning  and  saw  the  washer- 
woman in  the  house  he  would  not  sit  down  to  breakfast  until  he 
was  sure  that  she  had  had  hers,  because  she  had  to  work  all 
day.  He  would  walk  instead  of  taking  his  carriage  to  church, 
if  the  coachman  had  not  been  to  Mass,  or  had  not  taken  his 
breakfast.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  during  a  lucid  interval 
when  he  recognized  me,  he  noticed  the  nursing  sister  by  his 
side,  and  without  thinking  of  himself,  said :  '  *  Sister,  go  and  get 
something  to  eat ;  you  must  be  tired  taking  care  of  me. ' '  And 
at  once  he  relapsed  again  into  unconsciousness.  Even  in  his 
delirium  the  thought  of  his  almsgiving  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  for  he  said  to  his  faithful  friend :  '  *  Mary,  there  are  two 
little  boys  standing  there ;  go  to  my  pocket  and  get  some  change 
for  them. ' '  And  shortly  after  he  inquired :  ' '  Did  you  get  that 
change  for  those  two  little  boys  ? ' '  And  when  assured  that  his 
imaginary  visitors  had  been  attended  to  he  was  satisfied.  And 
this  was  not  a  trait  of  recent  years ;  two  decades  ago,  one  Christ- 
mas evening  I  telephoned  to  him  to  inquire  how  he  had  spent 
the  day,  and  this  was  the  detail :  He  had  a  Christmas  tree  for 
the  little  ones,  not  his  own,  for  God  had  taken  away  his  only 
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child — next  he  went  to  Mass  and  Holy  Communion,  and  after- 
wards he  visited  at  the  college  i  at  the)  Poor  Clares,  every- 
where leaving  tokens  of  Christma;.  rheer  and  good  will,  then 
home  to  lunch;  after  which  he  passed  the  afternoon  in  the 
Creighton  Memorial  hospital,  ^  ''  ^.rom  room  to  room  and 
bed  to  bed,  to  bring  some  joy  to  ^'-«  pn  .i.ering.  It  was  usual  with 
him,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  ^/^  u  the  hospital  laden  with 
chocolates  which  he  would  carry  with  him  in.  his  rounds  to  the 
'=!ick,  when  he  listened  to  their  woes  and  cheered  them  up  with 
his  kindly  greeting :  '  *  Don't  take  so  much  of  that  bitter  medicine 
the  doctors  give  you,  take  some  of  m  "Us,"  and  he  would  hand 
them  such  sweetmeats  as  their  sickness  would  permit  them  to 
use. 

I 
I  cannot  help  thinkins'  r  ,  were  more  men  of 

wealth  to  follow  in  his  f..  j.       ;  s  jgard,  there  would  not 

be  so  loud  a  crv  against  the  i.    1,1  tk     ^ess  of  the  rich ;  so  bitter 
an  antpgcTiism  between  poverty  and  wealth;  so  unrelenting  a? 
wariaro  between  the  classes  and  masses ;  so  strong  a  rising  tide  ; 
of  socialistic  discontent.     The  sores  of  Lazarus  would  not  be 
half  so  galling.    Every  epoch  has  its  follies ;  ours  is  plunged  into  ] 
an  abyss  of  humitarianism  whir'  Jl  but  hidden  the  fair  ? 

form  of  true  charity.   Charity  is         'onger  a  simple  duty,  ob- 
ligatory on  all;  it  is  a  science,  a  ^  -(..cu  mechanism,  a  system,  a 
governmental  necessity.    All  our  representatives  of  the  higher  l 
civilization  exhaust  themselves  in  homilies  on  the  sore  of  pauper-  \ 
ism;  they  speak  eloquently  and  touchingly  of  the  privations  of 
the  poor,  but  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them.    They  will « 
succor  them  on  condition  that  they  will  not  offend  respectability 
by  the  sight  of  their  sores  and  their  rags.    This  is  nothing  but 
the  humiliating  salary  paid  to  hunger  in  order  to  soothe  its 
anger  and  lull  its  fury  to  sleep. 

Count  Creighton 's  beneficence  was  of  a  different  kind.  It 
was  that  love  of  the  poor  instilled  into  his  heart  by  a  generous 
Celtic  mother,  who,  with  the  idealism  of  her  race,  saw  in  the 
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poor  and  suffering  the  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ.  Count 
Creighton's  charity  was  founded  on  religious  motives,  and  he 
touched  hands  with  the  poor  and  lowly  and  his  touch  was  that  of 
a  brother  who  sympathized  with  human  suffering. 

His  beneficence  was  largely  exercised  in  promoting  the 
educational  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  And  here  I  acknowl- 
edge the  magnitude  of  the  debt.  As  he  looked  upon  himself 
as  the  steward  of  God,  so  he  looked  upon  us  as  the  trustees  of 
mankind.  What  he  gave  he  gave  in  the  name  of  God,  what  we 
received  we  accepted  as  a  trust  for  humanity,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unborn  generations  that  will  profit  by  his 
wisdom  and  generosity.  He  knew  full  well  that  though  I  have 
given  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  Creighton 
University,  were  I  to  be  removed  tomorrow  to  another  field  of 
labor,  I  would  carry  away  with  me  of  his  benefactions  not  as 
much  as  could  be  wrapped  around  my  finger,  not  a  dollar  would 
adhere  to  my  palm.  What  he  gave  and  left  is  sacred  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  this  is  likewise  the  conditions  of  my 
brethern.  It  is  likewise  the  condition  of  the  Sisters  who  admin- 
ister the  Memorial  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Poor  Clares. 

What  could  we  give  him  in  return?  Material  things?  He 
did  not  need  them ;  he  had  them  and  we  had  not.  What  did  we 
give  him?  We  gave  him  the  wealth  of  our  hearts'  best  love,  our 
honest  and  true  affection,  which  he  never  doubted  and  never 
under-valued.  We  gave  him  what  Saints  Peter  and  John  gave 
the  blind  man  who  implored  an  alms  as  they  neared  the  beauti- 
ful gate.  ' '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  what  I  have  I  give 
unto  thee."  Not  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  the  gifts  of  grace. 
Now  that  he  is  dead,  he  will  receive  from  us  twenty-two  thous- 
and Masses ;  three  from  every  one  of  our  Jesuit  priests  through- 
out the  world,  and  prayers  and  holy  communion  from  the  rest 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  members  of  the  "Company  of  Jesus." 
Wherever  our  religious  brethern  abide,  whether  under  a  sky  of 
ice  or  a  sun  of  fire,  each  one  offers  up  that  Holy  Sacrifice  thrice 
for  him.    In  Europe  they  will  offer  it  as  in  America,  in  Asia  as 
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in  Oceanica.  Our  brethem  expelled  from  the  soil  of  France, 
driven  forth  from  home  and  country,  cast  on  distant  shores,  will 
forget  their  wrongs  while  they  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  a 
benefactor  in  a  free  land,  on  whose  soil  they  never  set  foot. 
On  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  in  South  America,  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  giant  tree,  in  the  heart  of  equatorial  Africa, 
in  every  continent,  on  every  shore,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  follow- 
ing the  world-wide  empire  of  the  Church,  will  remember  its 
benefactor  and  lisp  the  unaccustomed  name  of  Creighton.  Be- 
ginning here,  the  spiritual  outpouring  will  follow  the  path  of 
civilization,  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  duty  will  be 
fulfilled  by  many ;  but  so  remote  are  some  of  our  exiled  brothers 
from  civilization  that  more  than  a  year  may  elapse  before  the 
news  can  be  carried  to  them.  Perhaps  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
day  a  belated  messenger  will  find  its  way  to  the  frozen  north, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  our  general,  the  brethem  in 
arctic  Alaska  will  gather  round  their  rude  altar  to  offer  up  the 
same  holy  Sacrifice,  the  same  Holy  Communion  and  the  same 
prayers  for  this  benefactor  of  mankind,  whose  name  they  never 
heard  before.  Who  will  say  that  the  prayers  of  such  men,  who 
are  bearing  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  sacrificing  every- 
thing dear  to  the  human  heart  in  quest  of  souls  in  heathen  lands, 
and  among  savage  tribes,  will  not  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  dead 
before  the  throne  of  God? 

What  a  magnificent  vista  of  spiritual  realities!  What  a 
grand  heritage  of  imperishable  faith  this  thought  offers  to  the 
mind !  How  the  Catholic  heart  glows  and  throbs  at  the  thought 
that  his  Church,  the  Mother  Church  of  the  World,  alone  retains 
that  one  great  central  act  of  divine  worship,  sacrifice.  Fed  on  such 
themes,  our  gaze  need  not  be  fixed  on  earth.  It  has  no  limit  of 
time  or  place  or  space ;  we  converse  with  eternity.  In  every  place 
the  Society  of  Jesus  pours  out  its  heart  to  one  who  gave  his  heart 
to  it;  he  has  not  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  prayers  and 
our  love. 

And  in  his  name  I  ask  your  prayers  also  that  if  he  need  your 
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suffrages  he  may  be  held  by  them.  He  was  generous;  let  us 
be  generous  too.  Holy  Church  takes  it  for  granted  that  her 
children  are  imperfect,  weak  and  sinful.  That  no  matter  how 
high  their  thoughts  and  pure  their  intentions,  the  leaven  of 
human  frailty  still  is  theirs.  The  heart  may  be  of  gold,  but  the 
feet  are  of  clay,  and  will  wander  on  forbidden  paths.  With 
the  Church,  we  repeat :  ' '  Eternal  rest  give  unto  him,  O  Lord, 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him ;  from  an  evil  end  deliver 
him,  0  Lord;  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  deliver  him  0  Lord; 
through  Thy  cross  and  passion,  deliver  him,  0  Lord;  may  his 
abode  this  day  be  in  peace  and  his  rest  in  Holy  Sion. ' ' 

And  now,  John  A.  Creighton,  farewell  till  the  judgment  day ! 
We  consign  your  body  to  earth,  your  soul  to  your  Creator.  Go 
forth  alone  to  that  place  and  we  bespeak  for  you  a  welcome !  May 
you  have  a  tomb  of  orphan  tears  wept  over  you ;  may  every  tear 
be  a  prayer,  every  prayer  a  blessing,  every  blessing  be  ratified 
by  the  Almighty  Father,  Who  gave  you  a  heart  as  generous  as 
love,  a  heart  as  true  as  gold,  a  heart  large  enough  to  embrace 
all  mankind  in  an  undying  affection.  Go  forth  in  the  name  of 
God,  the  Father  Who  created  you,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Son 
Who  redeemed  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  sanc- 
tified you.    John  A.  Creighton,  we  bid  you  a  long  farewell ! 


-Mllliil,  HIHiw- 
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THE  EXPECTATION  OF  DOOMSDAY 
ABOUT  A.  D.  1000 

A    FABLE 

*Francis  S.  Betten,  S.  J. 


T  has  often  been  stated  by  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
T  I  authors  alike  that  about  the  year  A.  D.  1000  there 
reigned  in  Europe  the  general  conviction  that  within 
that  year  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  come.  Even 
prominent  writers  considered  this  universal  fear  as 
an  indubitable  fact  and  dilated  on  it,  each  in  his 
own  waj.  The  people,  they  said,  neglected  all  earthly 
plans  and  interests  and  thought  of  nothing  but  to  pre- 
pare by  prayer  and  penance  for  the  ' '  Day  of  Wrath. ' '  Catholic 
writers  ascribed  this  groundless  apprehension  to  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  some  Bible  texts ;  certain  non-Catholics  saw  in  it  an- 
other instance  of  Catholic  superstition. 

It  is  now  sure,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  no  such 
universal  fear  existed.  An  excellent  essay  by  Lincoln  Burr, 
in  Volume  VI  (1901)  of  the  American  Historical  Eeview,  sums 
up  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  by  prominent  scholars 
on  this  point.  F.  Beissel,  S.  J.,  had  done  the  same  in  Volume  48 
(1895)  of  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach.  His  trend  of  thought 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Lincoln,  and  as  Beissel 's 
article  is  less  accessible  to  the  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  it  has 
been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  following  brief  remarks. 

The  first  to  maintain  the  existence  of  that  panic  was  Card- 
inal Baronius  in  his  famous  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  which  appear- 
ed in  Rome  during  the  period  of  1588-1593.  But  his  language 
is  very  moderate.    ''Many  believed  it,"  he  says;  ''the  simple- 
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minded  took  it  for  granted,  while  the  educated  contradicted."  (1) 
Others  copied  from  him  with  less  caution,  and  the  farther  they 
are  removed  from  the  time  of  the  great  cardinal,  the  more  defi- 
nite and  generalizing  are  their  assertions,  and  the  more  elaborate 
and  gruesome  does  the  story  become. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  re- 
port began  to  be  doubted.  First  Italians,  then  Frenchmen,  then 
Germans,  made  successful  efforts  to  discover  on  what  grounds 
the  statement  rested.  The  entire  literature  of  historical  sources 
bearing  on  that  period  was  canvassed.  It  was  found  that 
chronists  in  and  out  of  monasteries  speak  of  the  year  Thousand 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  of  every  other  year  preceding  or 
following.  There  are  only  a  few  seeming  exceptions.  Some 
writers  of  that  time  simply  repeat,  entirely  or  in  part,  the 
words  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  third  Nocturn  of  the  first  Sunday  of 
Advent  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  It  is  from  an  explanation  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  last  Judgment,  which  is  read  on  that  Sunday. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  any  definite  year.  Gregory  the  Great, 
himself,  who  ruled  590-604,  certainly  did  not  think  of  the  year 
Thousand.  Nor  do  the  priests  who  read  this  passage  year 
after  year  refer  it  to  any  year  in  particular.  Phrases  stating 
that  the  Last  Judgment  is  approaching  occur  in  the  pious  lit- 
erature of  all  centuries,  our  own  times  included.  And  they  were 
very  frequent  during  the  latter  Middle  Ages. 

There  is  only  one  record  which  combines  the  end  of  the 
world  with  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Abbot  Abbo  of 
Fleury,  who  died  in  1004,  makes  mention  of  three  errors,  the 
first  of  which  he  says  has  been  refuted  by  himself,  the  second 
by  a  former  abbot,  while  it  will  take  a  General  Council  to  do 
away  with  the  third.  This  latter  consists  in  an  incorrect  be- 
ginning of  the  holy  season  of  Advent.  About  the  first  error  he 
mtes:    ''When  a  young  man,  I  heard  a  sermon  in  Paris,  in 

(1)  On  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  monumental  Annales  Ecclesi- 
'«tici,  the  pioneer  work  of  modern  critical  Church  History  on  the  Catholic  side, 
ee  Oath.  Enc.  Volume  VI,  P.  306. 
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which  the  preacher  maintained  that  immediately  after  the  pass- 
ing of  a  thousand  years  Antichrist  would  come,  and  soon  after 
the  Last  Judgment.  I  refuted  this  sermon  by  quoting  testi- 
monies from  the  Gospel,  from  Apocalypse,  and  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel."  Therefore  there  was  one  sermon  preached  by  a 
visionary  priest,  and  it  met  with  vigorous  opposition.  This  is 
evidently  the  ''source"  Cardinal  Baronius  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  the  statement  quoted  above.  The  second  error  was 
this :  * '  Nearly  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  the  report  that 
the  end  of  the  world  would  surely  come" — mark  well,  this  he 
said  of  the  lifetime  of  his  former  abbott — '  *  if  Good  Friday  would 
fall  on  the  date  of  the  Annunciation."  Now  this  coincidence 
happens  periodically,  and  took  place  in  the  year  970,  981,  992, 
1065,  1075,  etc.,  but  neither  in  1000  nor  in  1100.  The  error  had 
been  refuted  in  a  former  generation  and  evidently  was  no  longer 
current  when  Abbo  wrote  this  entry  into  his  biography,  (1) 

It  is  especially  the  Emperor  Otto  III,  who  is  said  to  have 
yielded  to  the  general  dread.  ''During  the  summer  of  999  he 
withdrew  into  solitude  and  lived  like  a  hermit,  partly  in  a  cave 
near  St.  Clemente  in  Rome,  partly  in  Subiaco. ' '  Yes,  so  he  did. 
But  we  know  also  the  exact  reason  why  he  performed  this 
edifying  penance.  St.  Peter  Damiani  relates  that  it  was  im- 
posed on  him,  because  a  safe-conduct  which  he  had  promised 
to  the  Roman  rebel,  Cresentius,  had  been  violated.  Otto  HE 
himself  expresses  the  hope  that  this  penance  might  contribute 
to  obtain  happiness  for  his  kingdoms,  victory  for  his  armies, 
and  expansion  to  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  *  *  *  so  thatj 
his  career  be  glorious  in  this  life  of  banishment  and  more  glori 
ous  when  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh.  Inamediately 
after  these  penances  Otto  III  proceeded  with  the  pope  (Syl 
vester  II)  to  the  monastery  of  Farfa,  there  to  consult  wit] 
Hugh  Count  of  Tuscany  about  the  establishment  of  the  "Roman' 
Republic,"  the  phantastic  goal  of  the  youthful  emperor.    All 
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this  certainly  does  not  sound  as  if  Otto  III  had  expected  to  hear 
during  his  lifetime,  nay  within  a  year  or  two,  the  voice  of  the 
angel's  trumpet  and  to  see  the  breakdown  of  all  human  dreams 
and  creations. 

We  are,  moreover,  able  to  show  that  between  984  and  1001 
the  same  emperor  was  petitioned  for  and  granted  privileges  '  *  for 
all  time  to  come,"  to  at  least  thirty  monasteries  in  Germany, 
and  that  more  than  a  hundred  monasteries  of  such  a  character 
as  to  deserve  mention  in  histories  of  architecture  were  built 
or  rebuilt  during  950-1000  in  France  alone,  not  to  speak  of  similar 
and  even  more  important  enterprises  in  the  realm  of  architecture 
in  other  countries.  The  deeds  of  sale  and  purchase  which  are 
found  in  ancient  archives  are  just  as  numerous  for  this  period 
as  for  any  other.  Now  the  personage  who  asked  for  and  granted 
those  privileges,  and  who  planned  and  executed  monumental 
structures  and  those  who  sold  and  acquired  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  were  not  under  the  impression  that  within  a  few  years 
all  human  affairs  and  conditions  would  come  to  a  violent  and 
final  conclusion. 

The  whole  story  of  the  universal  dread  and  terror  about 
the  year  A.  D.  1000,  with  all  its  touching  and  gruesome  de- 
scriptions, must  be  relegated  to  the  historical  rubbish  pile. 
The  people  looked  upon  the  year  Thousand  with  feelings  in  no 
way  different  from  those  which  they  harbored  concerning  any 
other  year  before  and  after. 


ViiilinCjiiiimiui/ 


FOUNDERS'  DAY 

*J.  E.  Connell. 


INOTHER  momentous  year  has  been  added  to  history 
/\  — a  year  that  witnessed  a  world  gone  mad,  a  world  in 

the  throes  of  the  greatest  war  of  times,  a  year  which 
beheld  the  angel  of  peace  binding  its  bleeding  wounds 
and  with  the  balm  of  victory  and  thanksgiving  heal- 
ing them  for  all  time.  We  are  again  fittingly  assem- 
bled in  peace  to  commemorate  the  lives  of  two  soldiers 
of  peace — the  Founders  of  this  University.  We  are 
met  to  extend  a  modest  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion— gratitude  for  the  opportunities  that  have  been  showered 
upon  us ;  appreciation  of  the  two  men  whose  greatness  of  mind 
and  heart  made  these  opportunities  possible.  They  were  truly 
great  men — in  every  sense,  MEN.  Their  ability,  honesty  and 
forcefulness  made  others  bow  to  them  as  peers.  Their  charity 
and  kindness  inspired  love  instead  of  jealousy.  In  the  business 
world  they  had  few  equals ;  in  the  organization  and  projection 
of  huge  enterprises  they  lacked  neither  skill  nor  industry.  By 
the  very  force  of  their  personality  and  effort  they  amassed  a 
fortune,  but  a  fortune  gained  by  honest  endeavor  and  expended 
so  that  we  now  share  the  fruits  of  its  beneficence. 

Bom  of  humble  parentage  and  reared  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  primitive  times,  the  two  Creighton  boys  had  to 
struggle  against  hardships  and  privations.  Unlike  ourselves, 
they  were  deprived  of  real  education,  such  as  they  later  made 
possible  for  us — an  education  planned  and  directed  by  as  great 
a  body  of  teachers  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  Deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  training,  the  Creightons  had 
dreams.    The  vision  came  to  them  of  a  great  university  in  the 
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heart  of  this  beautiful  middle  west,  to  whose  doors  rich  and 
poor,  Catholics  and  Protestant,  would  be  welcomed.  Back  of 
this  vision  lay  a  desire,  a  determined  will  to  effect  its  realization, 
to  provide  during  future  decades  for  us  and  for  those  who  came 
after  us,  men  who  should  seek  opportunity  and  the  power  it 
gives.  Out  of  their  fortune  they  carved  this  University,  the 
influence  of  which  it  would  be  hard  for  human  tongue  to  esti- 
mate or  human  pen  to  describe. 

The  Creightons  died;  the  pillars  of  the  state  had  fallen. 
Truly  great  men  had  passed  away,  but  their  memory  lives,  and 
their  generosity  has  left  behind  them  a  monument  which  wiU 
endure.  As  a  great  tree  bears  fruit,  so  in  coming  years  this 
institution  will  send  forth  its  graduates,  whose  lives  and  careers 
will  bear  fitting  testimonial  to  the  name  and  face  of  Creighton. 
We  are  heirs  of  their  priceless  efforts.  Coming,  as  our  gifts  do, 
from  such  men  and  in  such  a  manner,  we  should  be  ever  guided 
toward  that  goal  which  they  set  for  themselves — a  christian  life 
and  a  helpful  one.  We  owe  it  to  what  we  have  received  from 
them;  we  owe  it  to  their  memory  and  example,  that  our  lives 
shall  not  be  spent  in  vain ;  that  we  shall  so  live  and  act  and  die 
that  it  can  be  said  of  each  of  us  that  in  the  work  that  Edward  and 
Count  John  A.  Creighton  so  unselfishly  began,  we  "carried  on.'* 


The  lid  of  the  censorship  has  been  lifted  some  and  we  are 
now  allowed  to  speak  a  little  more  freely. 

When  we  arrived  "over  here"  we  landed  at  Glascow  and 
from  there  we  went  to  England,  by  train,  to  a  town  called  Win- 
chester. A  few  days  later  we  sailed  from  South  Hampton 
across  the  English  Channel  to  La  Havre,  where  we  stayed  only 
a  short  time  and  then  went  to  a  little  village  called  Le  Marque, 
about  37  kilometers  from  Bordeaux.  We  were  billeted  in  Le 
Marque  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  moved  to  within  six  miles 
of  Bordeaux  where  we  have  been  ever  since. 

Tuesday  morning,  about  4  o  'clock,  September  24th,  we  were 
called  from  a  peaceful  sleep,  and  the  order  was  given  to  "make 
up  our  pack."  This  we  did,  and  immediately  afterwards  we 
had  breakfast  and  then  the  whistle  was  blown  and  we  all " f eU  in" 
with  full  pack.  All  present,  and  we  found  ourselves  going  down 
the  main  road  of  Camp  Upton  about  5  a.  m. ;  when  we  got  down  to 
the  railroad  track,  everything  was  absolutely  quiet,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  4,500  men  were  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  engine  and  passenger  coaches  moving  hither  and  thither , 
to  take  up  their  place  on  the  track.  In  about  half  an  hour  we| 
found  ourselves  comfortably  seated  in  the  coaches,  and  rapidly ' 
speeding  toward  the  great  New  York.  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
coach  where  there  were  several  negroes,  but  who  had  white 
officers.  These  officers  were  a  little  different  from  most  officers 
for  they  turned  in  their  seats  and  held  a  conversation  withi  an- 
other fellow  and  myself.  I  was  a  little  curious  and  wanted  to 
find  out  something  about  a  negro  as  a  soldier,  so  I  just  asked 
question  after  question.    I  remember  one  question  in  particular, 
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T  asked  this  offcer  if  they  had  much  of  a  time  to  have  the  negro 
answer  all  calls.  He  said :  * '  H —  No !  When  we  want  the  entire 
outfit  present  we  simply  shake  a  messkit  and  they  all  come  on  the 
double. ' ' 

When  we  got  off  the  train  we  were  immediately  pushed  on 
to  a  ferry  boat.  We  all  figured  we  were  going  to  another  camp 
for  the  "flu"  had  broken  out  at  Upton,  but  much  to  our  surprise, 
this  ferryboat  took  us  right  to  one  of  the  immense  piers.  Here  we 
got  off  the  ferry  and  there  was  the  ever-present  Eed  Cross, 
who  gave  us  some  of  the  finest  coffee  I  ever  surrounded  and 
sandwiches  that  were  great.  Then,  as  we  stepped  up  the  gang 
plank  of  the  ** Grand  old  Kashmir,"  they  gave  us  two  ''safe 
arrival  postals. ' '  You  notice,  I  said  *  *  Grand  old  Kashmir, ' '  well 
when  you  come  to  the  end  of  this  letter  you  will  see  why  I  have 
such  a  love  for  this  sea-going  ship. 

As  I  stepped  up  the  gang  plank  I  knew  we  were  off,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life,  for  I 
knew  we  had  started  our  fight  with  the  rest  of  the  boys.    I  never 
cared  to  even  cross  the  Mississippi  at  home  in  a  ferry,  but  I  was 
happy  to  make  this  trip. 

We  heard  through  a  rumor  (the  only  army  source  of  infor- 
mation) that  the  boat  was  to  leave  the  pier  at  a  certain  time. 
And  I  tell  you  army  precision  is  wonderful,  for  we  did  leave  right 
on  the  dot.  We  went  out  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  As  the 
''Statue  of  Liberty"  faded  in  the  distance  it  surely  was  a  sad 
hour  and  yet  most  joyous  for  we  knew  that  the  next  time  we  saw 
it,  the  whole  world  would  be  moving  on  a  "  Peace  Pivot. ' '  When 
we  dropped  our  anchor  several  more  ships  of  the  convoy  were 
there  with  us.  The  sergeant  informed  me  I  was  on  guard  at  a 
telephone.  I  was  glad,  for  I  was  sure  it  would  be  interesting. 
When  I  went  to  guard  mount,  another  fellow  and  myself  were 
sent  to  the  stern  of  the  ship  to  report  to  the  gunner.  There  we 
met  four  other  fellows  from  our  regiment  and  we  all  reported  for 
duty.  The  gunner  was  a  fine  lad  and  he  introduced  us  to  the  4.7 
!^n.  He  gave  us  considerable  drill  and  before  we  went  to  bed  we 
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felt  sure  we  were  pretty  well  acquainted  witk  this  gun,  wMch  per- 
haps, was  to  be  our  dearest  friend.  We  six  fellows  were  a  substi- 
tute gun  crew.  i 

We  were  informed  that  we  were  to  do  duty  the  entire  voy4 
age-  four  hours  on  and  eight  hours  ofP.  My  reUef  was  from  4 
to  8  both  morning  and  night.  When  I  was  by  myself  I  looked 
at  the  gun  and  then  a  selfish  thought  entered  my  head.  I  hoped 
we  would  see  several  subs  and  do  battle  with  them,  but  comei 
out  victorious,  but  this  thought  left  me  the  farther  we  sailed. 
I  guess  like  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  I  wanted  a  little  adventure, 
not  ever  dreaming  that  I  was  to  get  my  full  share  before  1 
stepped  off  that  boat. 

Next  morning  we  got  up  at  6,  had  breakfast  at  8  and  theu 
our  friend,  the  gunner,  gave  us  a  couple  more  hours'  drill  on  the 
gun  I  also  learned  we  were  to  -feed"  only  twice  a  day  on  thi. 
voyage  This  was  a  wicked  blow  to  us,  and  especially  to  me, 
However  we  figured  like  all  the  other  troops,  which  is  characteij 
istic  of  the  American  soldier:     "If  others  can  stand  it,  w« 

can,  too."  J      +  ^< 

The  next  day,  Sept.  25th,  about  3  p.  m.  we  steamed  out  ol 
the  harbor  with  our  entire  convoy.  This  is  a  sight  I  wiU  neyei 
forget.  We  had  about  18  ships  in  the  convoy.  When  we  startec 
out  we  had  about  four  hydro-aeroplanes  escort  us  until  dusk 
We  watched  good  -Old  America"  until  she  faded  into  the  hen. 
zon  We  saw  the  planes  turn  back  and  there  we  were,  sailing  f  oj 
Europe.  There  was  no  light  to  be  had  after  sunset  and  no  smoK 
ing  either.  One  could  not  smoke  before  sunnse  either.  Ti 
secure  this  obedience,  we  had  to  turn  all  our  matches  m  to  th( 

oiifif*PT*S 

We  saHed  along  from  day  to  day  without  even  a  thought  oi 
a  submarine.  Of  course  we  wore  our  life  belts  all  the  time,  ^c 
one  night  we  got  word  that  at  midnight  we  would  enter  th( 
danger  zone.  But  this  was  like  a  funny  story  to  the  fellows 
for  after  two  days  out  we  were  all  set  and  never  worried  aboui 
a  thing.    Some  of  the  fellows  got  pretty  sick  but  even  that  onl: 
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lasted  a  day  or  two.  I  was  very  fortunate  for  I  did  not  get 
sick.  I  never  will  lose  my  memories  of  the  negroes  who  became 
seasick.  One  fellow  came  up  and  said:  ** Pardon  me,  soldier, 
but  can  a  man  get  himself  a  train  back  from  where  we  going?" 
Another  day  the  ocean  was  a  little  rough  and  a  big  strapping 
negro  looked  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  said:  "At  ease,  ocean, 
at  ease!" 

On  Sunday,  October  6th,  as  I  went  up  above  I  remember 
I  went  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other  three  times.  I  hap- 
pened to  look  up  on  the  hurricane  deck  right  under  the  bridge 
and  there  I  saw  a  crowd  of  fellows,  not  at  all  excited,  but  strain- 
ing every  eye  nerve.  I  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  viewing 
so  I  dashed  up  the  steps  to  where  they  were  and  as  I  turned 
around  I  beheld  the  most  awful  sight  any  one  hopes  to  see.  Right 
square  in  front  of  us,  but  with  her  sides  at  right  angles  to  us 
and  directly  in  our  path,  was  the  Otranto  troop  ship,  which 
sailed  on  the  right  of  us  all  the  voyage.  Just  that  one  glance 
was  sufficient  for  even  a  dummy  to  realize  what  was  to  happen. 
I  knew  our  engine  had  stopped  and  we  were  not  moving  forward, 
and  later  I  learned  our  propeller  was  in  reverse,  thanks  to  the 
all-thinking  skipper,  who  was  in  a  position  to  foresee  a  little. 
But  something  had  been  taking  place  for  the  past  six  hours 
which  none  of  the  carefree  Americans  took  notice  of. 

There  was  a  very  heavy  fog,  and  the  dirtiest  ocean,  that  an 
old  deck  hand  50  years  at  sea  and  every  other  sea  man  said  they 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Eeally  the  waves  were  higher  than 
the  ship  by  far.  The  Otranto  had  just  sunk  in  the  valley  made 
by  these  waves  and  our  ship,  the  Kashmir,  was  riding  a  big 
wave,  just  ready  to  descend.  There  I  stood,  on  the  deck,  and  I 
knew  that  in  a  second  when  the  waves  would  take  their  course, 
something  terrible  would  happen.  And  it  was  only  a  second  too, 
for  as  the  Otranto  rose  on  the  wave  and  our  ship  went  down  we 
did  not  jam  the  Otranto,  but  we  simply  sliced  her,  crashing  in  her 
side.  It  seemed  we  were  anchored  to  the  spot  for  we  repeated 
this  action  and  sliced  her  a  second  time.    By  the  time  the  waves 
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got  to  working  again,  our  engines  had  overcome  the  ship 's  inertia 
and  we  were  moving  backward  slowly  but  surely.  The  Otranto 
then  moved  over  to  our  left  side  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  we 
would  lock  sides  with  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  skipper's  ability, 
and  Divine  Providence  most  of  all,  we  moved  slowly  away  and 
cleared  the  Otranto.  It  was  only  a  moment  and  wireless  was 
reaching  the  city  of  London,  telling  of  the  disaster.  We  had 
just  met  about  eight  destroyers  who  came  to  escort  us  in  the  last 
24  hours  of  the  voyage  and  they  had  just  taken  up  their  place 
in  the  convoy. 

Men  were  busy  sending  signals  and  I  remember  we  read  one 
which  said :  * '  Can  you'  escort  us  to  nearest  port  1 ' '  We  watched ; 
the  answer  came  back,  *  *  Yes. ' ' 

We  did  not  know  how  badly  damaged  we  were,  so  we  left  the 
convoy  with  this  one  destroyer  escorting  us  and  we  finally  got  in 
to  a  better  sea  and  put  out  the  anchor  at  Greenock,  Scotland.  We 
realized  what  it  meant  to  the  Otranto.  She  was  doomed  to  sink 
and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time.  The  convoy  of  destroy- 
ers we  had  just  received,  no  one  will  ever  forget,  for  they  are 
about  the  bravest  of  any  men  who  ever  sailed  the  sea.  They  had 
to  contend  with  a  sea  which  sometimes  almost  carried  them  out 
of  view.  Yet  in  the  face  of  such  odds,  one  destroyer  drew  right 
up  to  the  Otranto 's  side  and  one  wave  could  have  smashed  her 
to  splinters  against  the  side  of  the  Otranto.  Notwithstanding 
the  risk  and  danger  and  apparent  uselessness,  the  captain  of 
this  destroyer  sailed  right  up  to  the  big  ship  and  saved  many 
from  the  ocean.  The  Otranto  soon  hit  rock,  was  smashed  into 
two  pieces  and  today  she  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  10  p.  m.  at  Greenock  and  next  day 
we  sailed  up  the  river  Clyde  to  Glascow,  where  we  got  off  and 
then  we  saw  the  head  end  of  our  ship  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
a  wreck.  It  was  only  the  bulkheads  which  kept  us  afloat.  That's 
why  I  call  her  the  "Grand  Old  Kashmir,"  and  if  she  is  repaired 
today  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  trust  her  on  the  home  voyage. 

The  whistle  was  blown  and  every  soldier  on  the  boat  had 


^ 
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his  place  which,  was  assigned  to  him  in  case  of  any  accident.  No 
one  was  out  of  order  and  we  handled  the  situation  so  calmly  that 
the  skipper  of  the  ship  complimented  the  colonel  of  our  regiment 
on  the  discipline  of  the  men.  I  sorted  my  way  to  my  place,  tight- 
ened my  life  saver,  which  was  really  useless  in  that  dirty  sea, 
said  my  little  prayer,  and,  not  knowing  the  condition  our  ship 
was  in,  I  stood  by,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  awaiting  the  awful 
order  which  consists  of  four  words :  * '  Every  man  for  himself, ' ' 
but  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  I  did  not  have  to  hear  any 
such  order. 

G.  WINANS  SCOTT,  Arts  1917, 
Battery  B,  126th  F.  A., 
American  Ex.  Forces. 


December  17th,  1918. 
Now  that  the  censorship  is  off,  I  can  tell  most  of  the  story. 
After  leaving  New  York,  we  sailed  up  to  Halifax,  spending  one 
day  there  and  picking  up  the  rest  of  the  convoy.  Then  we  sailed 
across  and  came  up  the  Thames  river,  landing  at  Gravesend. 
From  here  we  took  the  train  to  Winchester,  where  we  rested  a 
few  days  and  visited  the  cathedral,  which  was  most  interesting. 
From  Winchester  we  went  to  Southampton  and  took  the  boat, 
landing  us  at  Le  Havre.  A  few  days  rest  and  we  took  the  box 
cars  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers,  landing  us  at 
Chalovaines,  in  the  province  of  Haute-Marne.  The  nearest  big 
town  is  Chaumont.  Here  we  spent  five  weeks  in  training,  then 
up  to  Toul  for  a  few  days,  then  to  Minsoville  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector.  After  the  drive  we  were  up  at  Bouillonville,  close  to 
Thiacourt.  From  here  we  moved  to  Pannes,  just  west,  then  to 
Aulnsis,  down  by  Commercy.  We  spent  a  few  hours  visiting 
while  going  through  this  town,  and  then  went  up  to  Brocourt, 
back  of  the  Argonne  woods.  Here  I  watched  a  ''dump"  while 
the  fighting  was  going  on,  and  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I 
rejoined  the  battalion  at  Stenay.  This  was  a  fine  town  and  we 
slept  in  real  beds  and  lived  just  like  home  for  a  few  days.    We 
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left  Stenay  November  24th  on  our  march  to  Germany  and  in 
a  few  days  were  in  Belgium. 

This  part  of  Belgium  was  in  pretty  good  shape,  as  not  much 
fighting  had  taken  place  here.  We  were  treated  royally  by  the 
people.  We  spent  Thanksgiving  Day  at  St.  Vincent,  and  con- 
tinuing the  march,  we  went  through  Arlon — a  very  nice  town. 
Soon  we  were  in  Luxembourg,  which  is  a  very  wild,  hilly  country. 
The  people  were  not  as  nice  to  us  as  the  Belgians  and  we  were 
glad  it  didn't  take  us  long  to  go  through.  At  Haller,  where  we 
spent  one  night,  we  slept  in  a  haymow  where  the  farmer  had 
electric  lights  all  over  the  barn — some  style,  I  claim.  Leaving 
Haller,  we  soon  came  to  the  Sauer  river,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Luxembourg  and  Germany.  For  several  hours  we  march- 
ed along  the  river  on  the  Luxembourg  side  and  so  had  a  chance 
to  see  Germany  before  we  crossed  into  it.  The  last  town  in 
Luxembourg  was  Echtemach,  where  we  crossed  the  bridge  and 
began  marching  in  Germany.  The  first  German  town  we  stopped 
in  was  Neiderweiss,  and  from  there  we  went  to  sort  of  a  sum- 
mer resort  called  Kyllbourg.  Here  we  spent  a  week  and  then 
moved  to  Balesfeld,  and  yesterday  we  came  to  Prousfeld.  This 
is  a  good  town  on  a  railroad  and  we  have  a  nice  billet,  so  we  hope 
to  stay  some  time.    Rumors  say  we  will. 

Germany  is  very  scenic,  hill  after  hill,  all  covered  with 
Christmas  trees,  but  the  hills  are  "hard  going."  The  inhab- 
itants are  not  hostUe  by  any  means,  and  it  isn't  nearly  as  risky 
as  I  had  looked  for.  They  say  the  lack  of  supplies,  especially 
eatables,  was  the  reason  for  quitting.  They  seem  to  think  they 
could  have  beaten  the  allies  if  the  U.  S.  had  stayed  out,  but  don't 
seem  to  have  any  grudge  against  us  for  that  reason.  I  used  to 
think  the  allies  (excluding  the  U.  S.)  would  have  beaten  Ger- 
many in  time,  but  since  coming  to  Europe,  I  think  differently. 
They  possibly  realize  it  is  for  the  best  as  it  gets  rid  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  bunch — which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them  in  time. 

I  hear  you  people  had  a  wild  time  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  I  suppose  by  now  your  S.  A.  T.  0.  is  a  thing  of  the 
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past.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Creighton  is  having  a  successful 
season  at  football.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  some  of  the  games — 
it  is  such  things  one  misses  most,  picture  shows,  books  and  other 
leisure  occupations. 

Out  Christmas  doesn't  promise  to  be  anything  thrilling, 
though  I  hear  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  us  a  good 
feed.  Thanksgiving  was  just  plain  *  *  bully  beef, ' '  with  no  extras, 
so  I  hope  Christmas  treats  us  better.  Hope  you  have  a  good 
map  in  hand  so  you  can  follow  us  in  our  moves. 

PVT.  HUGO  T.  ENHOLM, 
Ord.  Dept.  341  Machine  Gun  Co., 
A.  P.  0.  761,  Amer.  Ex.  Forces. 


November  24th,  1918. 

Ou-la-la!  La  guerre  est  finie!  The  censorship  lid  is  partly 
off,  so  I  can  now  give  you  a  history  of  my  travels. 

On  the  25th  of  last  April  I  went  to  Camp  Punston,  and 
after  remaining  in  detention  camp  until  May  15th,  was  made  a 
member  of  Company  E,  355th  Infantry.  Was  later  attached  to 
the  Headquarters  Company,  and  while  there  managed  to  spend 
three  days  at  or  on  the  way  to  the  rifle  range  where  I  shot  twenty 
rounds.  At  noon  on  May  22nd,  we  left  Camp  Funston  and  travel- 
ed by  Pullman  to  Jersey  City,  going  from  there  to  Brooklyn  by 
ferry  boat,  and  thence  to  Camp  Mills,  arriving  there  on  May 
25th.  On  June  3rd  we  went  to  New  York,  where  we  boarded  the 
Baltic.  The  next  day  at  noon,  with  seven  other  transports  and  a 
large  convoy  of  battleships,  submarine  qhasers,  aeroplanes  and 
balloons,  we  departed  from  New  York  harbor. 

When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  we  were  out  at  sea  with 
a  battleship  convoying  us.  Early  on  the  morning  of  June  15th, 
we  passed  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that  evening  we 
entered  the  Mersey  and  drew  up  beside  the  quondam  **Vader- 
land"  at  Liverpool.  The  next  morning  we  disembarked  and 
boarded  trains  for  Eomsey,  a  town  near  Southampton.  On  June 
23rd  we  left  Southampton  in  the  Cattle-boat  "Huntscraft,"  and 
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the  next  morning  arrived  at  La  Havre,  where  all  day  we  cared 
for  the  barracks  bags  of  the  regiment.  After  a  supper  of  Amer- 
ican rations,  we  marched  up  a  cliff  by  the  sea  to  a  camp  where  we 
remained  over  night,  and  the  next  day  boarded  a  stock  car 
labeled,  "34-40  Hommes;  8  Chevaux-en-long" — '*Eoom  for  34 
to  40  men;  or  for  8  horses."  How  we  envied  the  horses!  We 
managed  to  crowd  in  and  stay  packed  till  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
when,  after  traveling  through  Eouen,  Paris,  Troyes,  and  Chau- 
mont,  we  arrived  at  Liffol-le-Grand  in  the  province  of  Hautes 
Vosges.  The  next  morning  we  walked  to  Grand,  where  after  a 
day's  rest,  we  of  the  signal  platoon  went  in  trulcks  to  St.  Blin,  a 
town  west  of  Grand,  where  we  remained  at  signal  school  until 
July  28th. 

On  August  2nd,  we  boarded  trucks  and  went  through  Neuf- 
Chatten  and  Toul  to  Trondes.  On  August  5th,  we  went  to  An- 
sauville,  a  town  five  kilometers  south  of  the  town  of  Beaumont 
on  the  St.  Dizier-Metz  road.  At  Ansauville,  which  was  eight  kil- 
ometers from  the  German  lines,  I  remained  till  September  10th, 
when  we  took  the  sector  to  our  right,  going  to  Flirey,  on  the  St. 
Di2;ier-Metz  road.  We  were  then  very  close  to  the  German  lines 
and  behind  a  steep  hill  in  a  valley  spanned  by  a  large  bridge. 

The  night  of  September  llth-12th,  I  slept  in  a  tunnel,  and 
at  one  o  'clock  the  barrage  began.  The  roar  was  terrific  even  in 
the  tunnel.  One  Boche  shell  lit  on  ou'r  dugout,  tearing  a  large 
hole  in  the  ground,  but  not  disturbing  us  below.  From  five  to 
six  o'clock  I  was  a  runner  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
before-mentioned  hill.  French  75mm  guns,  placed  hub  to  hub 
along  the  Metz  road  and  in  other  convenient  places,  as  well  as 
guns  of  larger  caliber,  roared  terrifically.  Machine  guns  rattled 
and  aeroplanes  hummed.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  wave  after 
wave  of  men  go  on  and  on.  At  six  o'clock  we  of  regimental 
headquarters  left  Flirey,  crossed  No  Man's  Land  through  the 
German  trenches,  and  on  and  on.  At  noon  we  were  at  Euvezin, 
that  afternoon  at  Bouillonville  and  that  evening  on  a  height 
northwest  of  Thiancourt.    There  we  were  shelled  and  ''dug  in" 
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for  the  night.  One  of  the  radio  operators  and  I  made  a  hole 
three  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  gath- 
ered some  grass  for  a  bed,  ate  some  hard  tack  and  corned  beef, 
and  retired  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  advanced  to  what 
had  been  a  Boche  concrete  machine  gun  nest.  The  Boches  began 
shelling  us  so  violently  we  dug  in  with  bayonets  and  mess  kit 
covers.  The  two  of  us  who  were  together  had  just  completed  a 
nice  shelter  when  I  was  ordered  back  to  Bouillonville  to  help 
operate  a  searchlight  signal  station.  When  we  got  to  BouUon- 
ville,  we  found  that  telephonic  communication  would  soon  be 
established  and  that  we  were  not  needed,  so  we  returned  to  our 
former  location  and  moved  on  to  a  town  called  Beney,  where  we 
slept  in  a  barn.  About  two  o'clock  that  night  I  was  awakened 
and  called  to  operate  the  switchboard  which  I  did  for  two  hours 
that  night  and  all  the  next  day.  While  I  was  there  a  shell  hit 
the  house  and  showered  us  with  plaster ;  other  shells  fell  in  the 
street,  killing  men  and  horses,  while  others  fell  in  a  field  across 
the  road.  Meantime  the  colonel  found  a  German-made  concrete 
dugout  under  a  house  suitable  for  headquarters.  That  evening 
I  was  chosen  to  operate  the  headquarters  telephone.  The  head- 
quarters had  been  used  by  the  Germans  and  were  fitted  with  mis- 
sion furniture,  a  piano,  and  fancy  electric  lights.  We  had  no  more 
than  established  headquarters  there  when  we  were  shelled.  Peri- 
odically afterwards  we  were  shelled.  It  was  funny  to  see,  when 
shells  were  heard  coming,  colonels,  captains  and  privates  all  try 
to  get  behind  the  same  wall  or  door.  It  became  so  hot  for  us 
the  colonel  moved  to  the  dugout — so  did  Barnes  and  I,  the  tele- 
phone orderlies.  After  three  weeks  we  were  relieved  for  a  week. 
On  October  7th,  we  went  from  Beney  to  Hamonville — eighteen 
kilometers  behind  the  lines.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Recicourt, 
west  of  Verdun.  Here  we  stayed  several  days,  then  moved  to  the 
woods  of  Mantfaucon,  staying  there  one  day.  We  went  through 
Avocourt  to  Apremont,  where  I  left  our  company  on  October 
18th,  to  go  to  the  hospital  because  I  had  contracted  bronchitis. 
I  was  at  Fleury,  south  of  Verdun,  two  days,  a  day  and  a  half  on 
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the  hospital  train,  nine  days  at  the  base  hospital  and  since  No- 
vember 1st  at  the  convalescent  camp  here  in  Limoges. 

The  Eighty-ninth  Division  went  into  the  front  lines  at  the 
Meuse-Argonne  front  soon  after  I  left,  continued  fighting  till 
November  11th  and  now  are  marching  towards  Germany. 

PVT.  W.  EAYMOND  O'DONNELL,  A.  B.  1915, 
Convalescent  Camp,  A.  P.  0.  753, 

Limoges,  France. 


:r 


BACK  TO  THE  ARMS  OF 
THE  NATION 

WiUiam  Frederick  Feld,  S.  J. 


Pray,  whistle  blow,  so  loudly  tho 

That  all  the  land  shall  hear  thy  sounding. 
Shout,  countrymen,  again,  again 

The  pent-up  joy  in  hearts  abounding. 
0  flag  of  ours,  whose  magic  powers 

Thrill  every  heart  to  hero 's  daring, 
This  is  the  day  for  thy  display 

To  greet  our  laddies  homeward  faring. 

Oh,  it  is  meet  that  thus  we  greet 

The  men  who  heard  their  country's  calling 
To  face  the  shell  in  Flemish  hell 

And  see  their  comrades  gallant  falling. 
On  scroll  of  fame  shall  live  each  name 

Of  one  that  merits  honor's  keeping; 
Upon  each  head,  or  live  or  dead, 

Shall  rest  the  glory  of  their  reaping. 

Yet  while  we  give  to  such  as  live 

The  loving  meed  of  our  devotion. 
In  spirit  we  shall  stride  the  sea 

Beyond  the  waves  of  rolling  ocean; 
There  on  the  sod  where  grasses  nod 

Above  our  heroes  silent  sleeping. 
Sweet  tears  we  '11  shed  for  our  silent  dead 

And  trust  them  to  the  Lord's  safe-keeping. 
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The  month  of  February,  sacred  to  the 
THE  FOUNDERS,     memory    of    the    University    Founders, 

should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  their  well-directed  munificence.  Brave 
men  and  true,  pioneers  of  the  rugged  west,  energetic,  far-sighted 
and  public  spirited,  they  gave  freely  that  others  might  enjoy 
the  education  of  which  adverse  circumstance  deprived  them. 
Nor  did  they  give  merely  to  their  own — there  was  no  selfishness 
or  self-seeking  in  their  thoughts ;  they  gave  to  the  stranger  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  politics  or  social  position  and  grate- 
ful thousands  who  have  profited  by  their  beneficence  acclaim  the 
glory  of  the  Creighton  name  about  which  new  luster  gathers  as 
the  years  magnify  the  service  so  generously  rendered  to  fellow- 
man.  I 

Freely  they  gave  without  thought  of  recompense,  but  their' 
memory  is  secure,  for  even  the  cold  hand  of  death  cannot  blot 
out  the  record  of  work  so  well  begun  or  stay  the  career  of  help- 
ful ministration  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  west.  As  long  as 
the  University's  doors  swing  open  to  ambitious  young  manhood 
and  her  Commencements  ring  with  encouragement  and  good 
cheer  for  the  departing  graduate,  the  Creighton  name  will  live, 
blessed  with  that  earthly  immortality  which  is  reserved  for 
those  who  give  striking  evidence  of  their  love  for  fellowman. 

But  while  glorying  in  the  example  of  the  Founders  we  should 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  following  in  their  footsteps.  \ 
Thoughtful,  clear-visioned  business  men  that  they  were,  they  ] 
appreciated  the  necessity,  in  a  republic  of  thoroughly  educated  ■ 
citizens  who  would  keep  the  government  true  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.    They  realized  the  futility  of  hoping 
for  lasting  success  without  trained  leaders  who  were  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  times,  ready  for  combat  with  self-seeking  or 
misinformed  champions  of  pernicious  doctrines.    We  may  not 
be  blessed  with  that  large  wealth  which  the  Founders  used  so 
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wisely,  but  we  can  at  least  strive  to  illustrate  in  our  lives  that 
steadfastness  to  sound  principle,  that  courage  under  adversity 
and  that  far-sighted  devotion  to  sound  education  which  today 
spreads  a  halo  of  light  about  the  Creighton  name.  All  honor, 
then,  to  the  Founders,  and  may  we,  the  recipients  of  their 
bounty,  prove  worthy  of  their  beneficence! 


One  of  the  unhappy  concomitants,  if  not 
WANTED — ^A  CUEE.  consequences,  of  the  great  war  is  the 

hysteria  with  which  peoples  seem  every- 
where afflicted.  If  a  visitor  from  Mars  were  suddenly  to  take 
up  his  abode  here,  he  might  well  marvel  at  the  madness  which 
prevails.  The  tension  of  battle  seems  to  have  proven  too  much 
for  human  nature  and  the  world  over  we  are  being  treated  to  a 
spectacle  of  wild-eyed  change  masquerading  under  the  fair  name 
of  reform.  Old  institutions  are  ruthlessly  cast  aside;  old  be- 
hefs  are  gleefully  hurled  into  the  scrap  heap;  old  modes  of 
thought  are  being  junked;  old  sanity,  bom  of  long  ages  of 
experience,  is  being  thrust  into  the  discard.  Forgetful  of 
Burke's  famous  aphorism,  "To  innovate  is  not  to  reform," 
externals  are  being  changed  with  the  assurance  of  internal  re- 
juvenation, and  a  world  but  recently  resounding  with  the  din 
of  arms,  now  witnesses  the  unholy  spectacle  of  strife  over  non- 
essentials by  combatants  who  should  be  united  for  the  work  of 
reconstruction. 

Having  witnessed  the  surrender  of  state  and  individual 
rights  to  the  central  government,  both  here  and  abroad,  for 
war  purposes,  many  reformers,  forgetting  apparently  that  the 
war  is  over,  are  eager  to  continue  the  control  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  and  would  take  away  the  rights,  not  only 
of  individuals  but  of  whole  states,  by  surrender  to  the  central 
governing  body.  Some  of  our  recent  legislation  has  worked 
a  revolution  in  our  form  of  government  and  here,  no  less  than 
abroad,  new  lines  are  apparently  being  drawn;  old  forms  are 
■passing  and  no  man  knows  what  the  outcome  will  be.  The 
i world  of  thought  is  no  less  topsy-turvy  than  the  battlefields 
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on  which  our  soldiers  but  recently  paused  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  in  the  strange  confusion  of  the  times  many  men 
seem  to  have  lost  their  bearings.  The  zealot  flourishes  as  seldom 
before;  everyone  feels  that  great  changes  are  impending  and 
the  self-appointed  reformer  finds  a  world  ready  to  listen  to  his 
new-fangled  scheme  for  the  solution  of  the  ills  from  which  we 
suffer.  In  government,  industry  and  education,  fundamental,  if 
not  revolutionary,  changes  threaten;  old  ways  are  to  be  aban- 
doned if  only  for  the  novelty  of  change ;  experience  is  discarded, 
principle  abandoned  and  we  are  promised  a  world  as  new  as 
reconstructed  France.    Verily,  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 

But  seriously,  is  there  any  reason  for  much  of  this  talk 
of  change!  Are  not  our  problems  essentially  those  of  the  past? 
Is  not  experience  a  faithful  guide  and  principle  still  a  safe 
help?  Have  men  changed  essentially  or  have  they  rather  for 
the  moment  yielded  to  the  world's  madness  and  commenced  an 
orgy  of  so-called  reform  which  really  holds  out  no  promise  of 
permanent  solution  for  the  problems  with  which  we  have  always 
been  busy?  Are  we  not  suffering  from  a  form  of  hysteria  which 
may  perhaps  be  overlooked  as  a  consequence  of  the  war's  ten- 
sion, but  ought  not  to  be  exalted  into  a  holy  zeal  for  advance? 
Should  we  not  have  a  period  of  calm  and  repose  to  recover  the 
normal  use  of  our  shattered  faculties  and  meanwhile  hesitate 
to  accept  as  final  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  millenium 
promised  by  world  architects  who  mistake  motion  for  move- 
ment? 

Would  that  it  were  possible  to  give  the  overwrought  feel- 
ing of  this  mightily  disturbed  world  a  little  respite,  even  a 
short  vacation,  in  order  that  nerves  worn  raw  by  war  might 
have  a  chance  to  recuperate  and  minds  driven  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  the  spectacle  of  a  world  in  arms  might  be  restored 
to  normal,  healthy  processes.  Would  that  professional  agitators 
and  the  self-seekers  who  are  always  with  us  might  be  interned 
where  they  could  inflict  their  vagaries  upon  each  other  but 
leave  the  rest  of  us  free  from  their  pernicious  activities  just 
now  when  this  ordinarily  jolly  old  worid,  having  been  on  a 
protracted  spree,  should  be  taking  the  rest  cure. 
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George  W.  Brackenridge,  who  has  just  completed  twenty- 
seven  years'  service  on  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University 
of  Texas  has  resigned.  In  addition  to  devoting  his  time  to  the 
institution  he  has  given  at  various  times  sums  of  money  aggre- 
gating two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  undertaking  to  collect  a  big 
library  in  Spanish. 


The  courses  in  the  University  of  Iowa  have  been  arranged 
so  that  the  former  foreign  language  requirement  is  eliminated  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Other  work  in  the  language  group 
may  be  substituted  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences  will  be 
emphasized  more  than  in  the  past. 

Writing  on  "What's  in  a  Grade?"  the  Daily  lowan  said 
lately : 

*'A  careless  attitude  toward  grades  is  being  cultivated  by 
campus  talk.  The  person  who  works  for  grades  is  held  up  for 
derision,  and  the  lazy  student  considers  himself  virtuous  because 
he  isn't  'a  stupid  grind.' 

The  idea  of  humoring  one's  fancies  in  college  work  and  de- 
voting special  attention  to  those  things  only  in  which  one  believes 
hmiself  temperamentally  fitted  is  gaining  followers  on  the 
campus.  To  follow  one's  natural  bent  and  to  be  interested  in  it 
prunarUy  are  conducive  to  success  in  that  field.  But  to  pul-sue  a 
smgle  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  others  is  most  narrowing 
Subjects  are  interrelated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  who  studies 
only  one  thing  is  ignorant  of  it  as  weH  as  all  others. 

The  college  grind  is  as  much  a  bore  as  the  man  who  is  a 
slave  to  making  money.    But  the  person  who  takes  a  whole-heart- 
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ed  and  constant  interest  in  his  studies  is  the  man  who  is  apt  to 
put  business  before  golf  and  earn  a  comfortable  living  for  his 
family  and  the  respect  of  the  community. 

The  actual  knowledge  gained  in  some  subjects  through  thor- 
ough study  may  not  be  great,  but  the  habit  of  doing  everything 
well  is  one  worth  cultivating.  Let's  do  away  with  this  foolish 
talk  about  grades  not  counting  for  anything.  The  work  a  stu- 
dent does  at  the  University,  even  though  he  won't  admit  it,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  what  he  will  do  all  his  life. ' ' 


The  total  registration  at  the  University  of  Texas  up  to 
January  21st  was  2,627 — the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 


The  following  comment  on  the  S.  A.  T.  C  by  the  California 
Alumni  Fortnightly  for  January  18th  is  timely : 

"While  it  is  still  too  early  to  pass  full  judgment  on  the  S.  A. 
T.  C  which  has  just  now  completed  demobilization,  several  facts 
stand  out.  The  Michigan  Alumnus  sums  them  up  in  an  article 
which  the  Graduate  Magazine  of  the  University  of  Kansas  quotes 
and  which  is  reprinted  below :  ;f 

*  The  average  S.  A.  T.  C.  man  has  been  able  to  mind  but  one 
master,  and  that  master  is,  naturally,  the  war.     Of  academic 
work  he  has  had  only  a  taste.    During  the  entire  month  of  Oc- 
tober the  instructor  was  rare  who  could  meet  one-third  of  his 
enrollment  for  two  periods  in  succession.     Large  numbers  of; 
students  did  not  appear  at  all,  being  detailed  as  orderlies,  as 
kitchen  police,  or  for  some  other  necessary  service.    Many  in- 
structors, finding  at  each  meeting  of  the  class  a  different  set  of  | 
students,  began  the  work  anew  at  the  beginning  of  each  week. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  utter  demoralization  of  class-room, 
work  has  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the  University.' ; 

The  above  might  well  be  written  of  the  confusion  which  ex- 
isted on  the  California  campus.  All  of  the  difficulties  which 
Michigan  underwent  were  experienced,  mitigated  only  perhaps 
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)y  a  milder  epidemic  of  influenza,  though  for  a  time  that  threaten- 
ed the  whole  organization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  civilian  student 
3ody. 

The  old  saying  'Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth'  can  be 
changed  to  fit  S.  A.  T.  C.  conditions  by  'Too  many  masters  spoil 
;he  student. '  Between  kitchen  police  duty,  guard  duty,  drill,  ex- 
iminations  and  vaccinations  the  soldier-student  found  himself 
serving  but  one  to  any  satisfaction — the  military  master. 

This  was,  of  course,  as  it  should  be  for  the  war  was  para- 
nount,  yet  it  entailed  a  tremendous  waste  of  effort  by  the  Uni- 
T'ersity  staff.  Out  of  the  vast  experiment  of  turning  American 
miversities  into  military  training  schools  almost  overnight,  con- 
tusion and  conflict  was  inevitable.  But  The  Fortnightly  be- 
ieves  that  a  firmer  insistence  on  the  rights  of  the  academic 
jarty  to  the  contract  will  make  for  efficiency  in  future  relations. 

These  things  are  not  said  in  complaint.  They  are  a  candid 
•ecognition  of  facts.  The  complications  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  will 
jventually  be  aligned  so  that  in  the  wider  military  training  which 
5ertainly  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  "land  grant" 
iolleges,  military  and  academic  master  will  work  in  harmony." 


The  Iowa  Alumnus,  pleading  for  interest  in  a  University 
[Jnion,  says  in  its  January  number: 

"The  problems  of  the  state  university  have  only  half  been 
solved.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  of  an  educational  institution 
naintained  by  taxation  lies  in  the  tendency  of  its  students  to 
iccept  the  bounty  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  natural  outcome  of 
such  an  attitude  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  the  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  concern,  a  deficit  in  college  spirit  and 
oyalty,  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  for  Alma  Mater.  Endowed 
nstitutions,  like  Yale  and  Harvard,  are  supported  almost  wholly 
)y  alumni  and  friends.  Out  of  their  financial  interest  these  sup- 
)orters  become  sponsors  and  defenders.  They  feel  that  the 
iniversity  is  theirs.  The  alumni  of  a  state  institution  are  prone 
|o  look  to  the  commonwealth  for  all  monetary  backing. 
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Along  with  other  state  universities,  Iowa  is  beginniiig  to 
experience  a  change.  Some  splendid  gifts  have  come  to  the 
University;  the  Mark  Ranney  Memorial  bequest  of  $80,000  and 
valuable  collections  of  books  and  paintings ;  the  A.  Whitney  Carr 
bequest  of  $50,000  for  a  free  scholarship  fund;  the  Hammond 
law  library ;  the  Dillon  bequest  of  $10,000  for  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships for  students  of  law ;  these  are  superb  examples  of  private 
munificence.    More  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  proposition  that  the  alumni  of  Iowa  erect  a  grand  me- 
morial to  our  brave  boys  who  died  that  America  might  be  free 
stirs  the  imagination  as  no  miniature  project  could  do.    Abinmi 
of  Michigan  and  other  institutions  have  shown  us  the  way.  Ours 
be  it  to  answer  enthusiastically.    We  have  the  wealth.    We  have 
in  our  hearts  the  real  loyalty.    May  we  see  the  vision  and  re- 1 
alize  it!     This  is  the  most  glorious  opportunity  ever  offered | 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Old  Gold.    Such  is  our  view  of  the  | 
matter.     Follow  alumni,  what  do  you  think  of  it?     E-ise  audi 
speak."  ^ 

At  the  University  of  Oregon  the  list  of  plays  for  the  winter's] 
production  will  be  of  a  different  type  than  of  former  years  be- 
cause sixty-four  girls  and  only  one  man  have  registered.    The 
plays  to  be  produced  will  be  such  as  call  only  for  women. 


The  University  of  Oregon  is  offering  a  professional  course| 
in  advertising,  including  the  Psychology  of  Advertising,  Prac- 
tical Advertising,  Economics,  Commerce,  Typography  andi 
Journalism. 


The  following  editorial  from  the  Springfield  Republican  is; 
particularly  pertinent  at  this  time :  "A  timely  appeal  for  a  re-j 
vival  of  Classical  students  was  made  by  the  American  Academy; 
of  Arts  and  Letters  at  its  annual  meeting  Sunday  ia  New  York, 
The  action  was  made  the  more  appropriate  by  the  election  of 
a  distinguished  classical  student,  Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  to  take  the 
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chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Andrew  D.  White.    In  its  reso- 
lution the  academy  urged : 

'Americans  ought  to  use  their  influence  to  encourage  rather 
than  to  discourage  (1)  the  basic  study  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  Latin,  and  where  practical,  of  Greek  in  our  secondary  schools ; 
(2)  the  cultural  study  of  Greek  and  especially  of  Latin  in  our 
coUeges;   (3)  the  scientific  study  of  classical  antiquity  in  the 
graduate  schools  of  our  universities.    The  triumph  of  the  op- 
posite politics  will  lower  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  standards 
of  our  secondary  schools,  and  the  average  culture  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  controlling  sense  of 
linguistic  laws  and  historic  derivations,  will  debase  their  written 
and  spoken  English.    It  will  convert  into  a  mere  technical  or 
vocational  school  the  liberalizing  and  elevating  American  college 
wMoh  however  imperfectly,  has  trained  the  statesmen,  the  writ- 
ers, and  the  leaders  of  opinion  who  have  made  the  America 
^e  know  and  love.    It  will  destroy  the  young  and  flourishing 
school  of  productive  American  scholarship  just  as  it  is  emanci- 
3atmg  itself  from  the  old  provincialism  and  from  the  old  depen- 
lence  of  Germany,  and  is  preparing  to  take  its  true  place  in  the 
:ellowship  of  scholars  throughout  the  world. ' 

It  may  have  been  difficult  during  the  war,  when  colleges 
;trove  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  to  keep  interest  in 
he  classics  alive,  yet  the  war  itself  must  have  convinced  many 
houghtful  people  of  the  need  of  that  cultural  and  moral  educa- 
lon  m  which  no  studies  can  take  the  place  of  the  humanities. 

In  its  control  over  mechanical  power  civilization  has  de- 
veloped amazingly-one  might  say  appallingly,  in  view  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  destruction  created  during  the  past  four  years.  But 
^sdom  has  not  kept  pace  with  knowledge ;  men  can  do  more  dam- 
ge  when  they  run  amuck,  and  more  good  when  they  use  man's 
e-w  powers  wisely.  But  self-control,  judgment,  moderation, 
Hese  are  things  that  have  to  be  learned  afresh  by  each  new  gen- 
ration,  and  no  better  teachers  can  be  found  than  the  great 
^assics.    Literature,  as  the  academy  puts  it,  is  'the  recorded 
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memory  of  civilized  mankind  from  creatures  that  live  only  in  tlie 
consciousness  of  the  moment.' 

In  a  literary  way  we  are  apt,  in  strenuous  times,  to  live  only 
in  the  moment,  yet  it  is  at  just  such  times  that  the  calm  sanity  of 
the  classics  has  most  value.  The  academy  does  well  to  press  the 
claims  of  the  humanities  at  a  time  when  educational  reconstruc- 
tion, long  overdue,  is  being  forced  upon  us. ' ' 


The  details  of  the  next  Summer 
Session,  which  will  open  on 
Saturday,  June  21st,  and  close 
on  Saturday  August  2nd,  are  being 
gradually  worked  out.  In  the 
main,  the  scheme  of  organization 
will  be  the  same  as  heretofore, 
but  several  additional  members  of 
the  faculty  are  expected  and  a 
number  of  new  courses  will  be  of- 
fered, particularly  in  Social  Sci- 
ences, History  and  Education.  A 
change  will  be  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  hours  for  the  various 
degrees  and  a  larger  election  will 
be  allowed  the  students  than  here- 
tofore. The  requirements  in 
Philosophy  will  be  reduced  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty  hours,  and 
in  History  will  be  increased  from 
six  to  ten.  The  addition  of  courses 
in  the  Social  Sciences  will  permit 
a  wider  choice  of  selection  in  earn- 
ing the  required  science  credits. 

The  Announcement  of  the  ses- 
sion is  now  in  press,  and  it  wUl  be 
sent  on  request.  Persons  who  wish 
to  study  along  particular  lines 
during  the  coming  session  are  in- 
vited to  communicate  with  the 
Dean,  who  will  gladly  give  infor- 
mation about  the  program  already 
arranged,  and  who  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  additional  courses 
for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  de- 
mand. 


Grateful  acknowledgement  is 
made  to  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brogan, 
Hon.  George  A.  DayandMr.Ellery 
H.  "Westerfield  for  recent  dona- 
tions to  the  law  library.  An  ef- 
fort is  being  made  by  the  librarian 
to  gather  as  large  a  collection  as 
possible  of  Nebraska  Session  Laws 
and  statutes,  and  he  will  appre- 
ciate gifts  along  this  line.  The 
library  is  being  used  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  prac- 
titioners and  the  need  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  Nebraska  Ses- 
sion Laws  and  Statutes  is,  on  this 
account,  increased.  The  library 
now  contains  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  volumes,  valued  at  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Schall,  A.  B.  1904, 
LL.  B.  1907,  was  re-elected  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Omaha  Ath- 
letic Club,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  on  Jan- 
uary 16th. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Dougherty,  LL. 
B.  1916,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Omaha  Barristers ' 
Club  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Satur- 
day, January  26th. 


Word    has    been    received    by 
Omaha  friends  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
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Charles  H.  Weaver,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
who  died  on  January  18th,  at  his 
home  in  Pleasanton,  Nebraska, 
where  he  had  practiced  his  pro- 
fession since  graduation. 


Mr.  Louis  J.  Schneider,  LL.  B. 
1908,  formerly  city  attorney  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  recently  filed 
in  probate  court  his  final  report  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Lewis  Hammer,  showing  the 
estate  to  be  worth,  approximately 
$300,000.  Attorney  Schneider 
draws  a  fee  of  $10,000  for  his 
services. 


The  game  between  the  'Varsity 
basketball  team  and  the  Wesleyan 
five,  which  was  to  have  been  play- 
ed on  January  23rd,  was  called  off 
by  the  Wesleyans  on  account  of 
sickness  of  some  of  their  players. 
On  Saturday,  January  25th,  the 
game  scheduled  between  Creigh- 
ton  and  Fort  Omaha  was  called 
off  on  account  of  a  number  of  the 
soldiers  having  bee»  discharged. 
A  game  was  arranged  for  that  ev- 
ening between  Coach  Mills'  men 
and  a  team  of  all-star  men  from 
the  Commercial  League.  The 
game  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
'Varsity  five  by  a  score  of  57  to  18. 


The  College  of  Law  has  adopt- 
ed the  quarter  plan,  effective  with 
the  opening  of  the  next  school 
year,  which  will  be  divided  into 
three  quarters  commencing  re- 
spectively on  September  17th,  De- 


cember 6th  and  March  13th.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  because  it 
is  more  flexible  than  the  semester 
plan  and  makes  better  provision 
for  the  continuity  of  the  work. 
The  plan  will  apply  to  both  day 
and  evening  classes  and  lectures 
will  be  given  in  both  courses  from 
Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  1 

Major  Ben  Gallagher  formerly  j 
of  the  College  of  Arts,  writes 
Omaha  friends  that  he  hopes  to 
get  back  to  the  states  within  the  | 
next  few  months.  He  is  now  tour- 
ing the  Adriatic  sea  on  a  U.  S.  De- 
stroyer. 


"Word  has  been  received  that 
Lieutenant  George  A.  Keyser,  of 
Omaha,  who  is  now  in  Germany 
•with  the  army  of  occupation,  has 
been  cited  for  distinguished  con- 
duct in  the  operations  between  the 
Argonne  and  Meuse.  He  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  at  the  j 
first  Officer's  Training  Camp  at 
Fort  Snelling  and  received  promo- 
tion to  first  lieutenant  while 
abroad,  where  he  has  been  since 
September,  1917.  The  order  re- 
cites that  Lieutenant  Keyser  "ac- 
complished numerous  missions  of 
liaison  throughout  the  engagement 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  dis- 
regard of  danger.  Although 
gassed  and  knocked  down  by 
shell  fire,  he  refused  to  retire  from 
the  combat." 

Before  the  engagement  referred 
to,  the  lieutenant  had  already  won 
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his  wound  stripes.  During  the 
past  summer  he  was  confined  to  the 
hospital  for  nine  weeks  as  the  re- 
sult of  several  severe  shrapnel 
wounds.  He  is  a  memher  of  the 
First  Division  and  writes  regard- 
ing it: 

* '  Our  division  has  been  cited  by 
a  general  order  from  general  head- 
quarters, the  only  division  in 
France  to  receive  that  honor.  Our 
division  never  gave  an  inch  of 
ground  and  always  took  every- 
thing it  was  ordered  to  take. 
Some  times  it  was  mighty  hard  to 
do  but  we  did  it. ' ' 

Lieutenant  Keyser,  who  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Keyser 
of  4423  Parker  Street,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Omaha  prior  to  entering  the  ser- 
vice. 


The  twenty-fifth  gold  star  has 
been  added  to  the  University  ser- 
vice flag  with  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant Walter  M.  Stillman,  Law 
1917,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in 
France  on  January  7th, 

Lieutenant  Stillman  took  a  pre- 
paratory course  in  the  Arts  Col- 
lege, later  going  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  for  his 
first  year  in  law.  He  entered 
Creighton  for  his  junior  year,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
entered  the  Officers  Training 
School  at  Fort  SneUing,  where  he 
won  his  lieutenant's  commission. 
He  went  overseas  with  the  122nd 
Machine     Gun      Battalion.      He 


completed  the  course  at  the  army 
staff  coUege  in  France  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  was  awaiting  as- 
signment at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

Lieutenant  Stillman  was  very 
popular  among  his  associates  at 
the  law  school  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  college  organizations. 
He  was  associated  with  his  father, 
Walter  S.  Stillman,  who  has  law 
offices  in  the  Keeline  Building, 
Omaha. 

The  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  parents  of  Lieuten- 
ant Stillman  from  Captain  C. 
Powers,  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  College : 

"January  8,  1919. 

Walter  and  I  attended  Line 
School  and  Staff  College  togeth- 
er, and  have  messed  together  for 
nearly  five  months,  during  which 
time  I  have  come  to  consider  him 
a  very  close  friend.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  friendship  that  I  am 
presuming  to  write  you  the  de- 
tails of  the  tragedy. 

Walter  had  a  bad  cold  and 
cough  for  two  days  prior  to 
January  1st,  when  both  he  and  I 
went  to  the  hospital  with  Span- 
ish Influenza.  During  the  night 
of  January  1st,  Walter  went 
through  the  period  of  high  fever, 
and  on  January  2nd,  seemed  on 
the  way  to  recovery.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  began  to  grow  weak, 
and  on  January  4th  his  case  was 
pronounced  pneumonia.     The  end 
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came  during  the  early  morning  of 
January  7th. 

The  military  funeral  is  held  this 
afternoon,  and  Walter  will  be 
placed  in  a  small  American  cem- 
etary,  at  a  little  place  called  Aux 
Franchises,  about  a  mile  outside 
of  Langres  to  the  east. 

You  may  be  satisfied  that  Walt- 
er had  the  best  of  care,  and  we 
have  only  to  blame  the  miserable 
climate  of  France. 

Walter  did  unusually  well  at 
College  and  in  the  Army.  We  all 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
judgment.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  had  Walter  lived,  he 
could  not  have  increased  the  love 
and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
In  short,  he  left  a  perfect  reputa- 
tion, which  is  all  that  can  be  said 
of  any  man,  young  or  old." 


Figures  compiled  up  to  this  date 
show  that  1,285  Creighton  men 
were  in  military  service,  the  dis- 
tribution by  colleges  being  as  fol- 
lows: College  of  Law:  Faculty 
members,  1 ;  students,  68 ;  alumni 
and  former  students,  142.  College 
of  Medicine:  Faculty  members,  12; 
students,  97 ;  alumni,  258.  College 
of  Dentistry:  Faculty  members, 
2;  students  137;  alumni,  55.  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy:  Faculty  mem- 
bers, 1 ;  students,  29 ;  alunmi,  52. 
College  of  Arts ;  Faculty  members, 
5 ;  students,  194 ;  alumni  and  form- 
er  students,   205.     High   School: 


Students,  15;  alumni  and  former 
students,  72. 

Creighton  ofifieers  have  been  re- 
ported as  follows :  Commander,  1 ; 
Lieutenant-Commander,  1 ;  Col- 
onels, 2 ;  Majors,  17 ;  Captains,  48 ; 
Lieutenants  (Navy),  16;  Lieuten- 
ants, (Army),  339;  Lieutenant- 
Chaplains,  4;  Sergeants,  30;  Cor- 
porals, 16. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  reached 
France  and  twenty-six  of  the 
total  number  in  service  have 
died  of  disease  or  have  been  killed 
in  action.  Seven  have  been  dec- 
orated for  distinguished  service 
and  several  have  been  promoted 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  figures  showing  Creighton 's 
activity  in  the  war  in  a  military 
way  are  not  complete,  and  the 
Chronicle  will  appreciate  addition- 
al information  from  friends  of 
'Varsity  men  who  have  served 
with  the  colors.  An  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  secure  photographs  of 
all  the  men  who  were  in  service, 
and  the  Chronicle  will  appreciate 
receiving  pictures,  which  may  be 
preserved  in  the  memorial  album 
which  is  being  prepared. 


Twenty-six  Creighton  men  are   i 
thus    far    known    to    have    laid  i 
down  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try during  the  great  war.    From 
time  to  time  information  has  been  ', 
received  extending  the  list  of  these 
honored  dead  and  doubtless  when 
a  final  report  can  be  made,  it  will 
show  that  many  more  of  the  fol-  ! 
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lowers  of  the  Blue  and  White  have 
by  their  heroic  deaths  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  patriotic  training 
which  they  received  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  names  of  the  twenty-six 
so  far  known  are  as  follows :  David 
Dean  Barrett,  College  of  Arts; 
William  Bohan,  College  of  Arts; 
Arthur  Boucher,  D.  D.  S.  1912; 
Lieutenant  Robert  Council,  A.  B. 
1912 ;  Lieutenant  James  F.  Con- 
nolly, LL.  B.  1913 ;  Major  Emil  L. 
Delanney,  M.  D.  1905 ;  WUliam  J. 
Flaherty,  A.  B.  1914;  Jack  Flan- 
nery.  College  of  Arts ;  Sergeant  Al- 
bert Gauvreau,  Ph.  G.  1915;  Cyril 
Holbrook,  Arts  1917;  Lieutenant 
Harold  C.  Kelly,  Arts  1920;  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  F.  Lundgren,  M. 
D.  1907 ;  John  McCabe,  Dentistry 
1922;  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Guiggan,  LL.  B.  1917;  Clifford 
Moredick,  Law  1915;  Julius  F. 
MuUer,  Law  1917 ;  Charles  Neary, 
Arts  1897;  John  L.  0 'Toole,  High 
School ;  Lieutenant  John  P.  Rosen- 
wald,  M.  D.  1910;  Edward  H. 
Sehleick,  Dentistry,  1920;  Lieu- 
tenant Waldo  E.  Shillington,  Law 
1918 ;  Lieutenant  Frank  R.  Simm, 
D.  D.  S.  1916 ;  Lieutenant  Walter 
T.  Stillman,  Law  1917;  Corporal 
Cornelius  M.  Tillman,  High  School, 
1914;  Paul  Tobin,  A.B.  1912 ;  Lieu- 
tenant Leo  N.  Wall,  Law  1912. 


James  J.  Gleason,  LL.  B.  1915, 
of  Fremont,  Nebraska,  who  was  in 
the  aviation  section  since  last 
June,  has  been  discharged  and  has 


resumed  his  practice  in  Fremont. 
He  is  associated  with  E.  J.  Robins, 
of  the  Class  of  1915,  who  was  also 
recently  discharged. 


Lieutenant  Preston  T.  McAvoy, 
A.  B.  1913,  LL.  B.  1917,  has  re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha.  He  was  lo- 
cated at  Camp  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, Florida.  He  is  now  connect- 
ed with  the  legal  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Annette  McCabe  of 
Clinton,  Iowa,  to  Clement  M.  Ma- 
loney.  Ph.  G.  1918.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maloney  will  make  their  home  in 
Omaha. 


Sergeant  Major  Raymond  Soat, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
who  was  with  the  marines  for  the 
past  year  has  returned  to  Omaha 
with  his  honorable  discharge,  and 
has  resumed  his  old  position  with 
the  Omaha  World-Hearld.  While 
in  the  marines  he  trained  at  Paris 
Island,  but  on  account  of  his 
training  in  writing,  he  was  assign- 
ed to  handle  publicity  work,  and 
had  his  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 


Mr.  Walter  W.  Hoye,  LL.  B. 
1912,  who  was  in  the  aviation 
corps  for  several  months,  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha  and  has  opened 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 
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Mr.  Martin  Holbrook,  Law  1919, 
who  has  been  stationed  with  the 
United  States  Navy  in  France  for 
the  past  ten  months,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  is  now 
located  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 


Mr.  Emmett  Eandolph,  A.  B. 
1918,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at 
the  close  of  last  school  year,  is 
now  stationed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Bongardt, 
Arts  1918,  who  is  with  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  bravery  in  action. 
This  is  the  second  time  Lieutenant 
Bongardt  has  been  decorated,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross. 


Word  has  recently  been  received 
that  Captain  "William  H.  Mick,  M. 
D.  1913,  has  landed  in  New  York 
after  spending  sixteen  months  in 
overseas  service.  Captain  Mick 
spent  a  year  at  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital No.  2,  on  the  battle  line,  and 
was  recently  stationed  at  camp 
hospital  No.  20  at  Bordeaux.  He 
will  soon  return  to  Omaha  to  re- 
sume his  practice. 


Mr.  Claudio  Delitala,  who  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Funston,  Mr. 
Gerald  E.  La  Violette,  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Sulli- 


van and  August  Heuertz  who  re- 
cently returned  from  France,  have  ; 
resumed  their  studies  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  having  recently  been 
honorably  discharged  from  ser- 
vice. 


The  Chronicle  is  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  "Custer  Memories,"  a 
Magazine  issued  by  the  members 
of  the  214th  Field SignalBattalion, 
Camp  Custer,  Michigan.  Sergeant 
F.  Julius  Festner,  A.  B.  1913,  Law 
1918,  is  a  member  of  the  staff.  | 
Sergeant  Festner  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Camp  Custer  basketball 
team. 


Lieutenant  Charles  Sheets,  M. 
D.  1916,  who  has  been  located  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Omaha  recently  en- 
route  to  Cozad,  Nebraska,  where 
he  will  resume  his  medical  prae- . 
tice. 


Lieutenant  J.  F.  McDermott,  A. 
B.  1914,  Law  1918,  writes  from 
France  that  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
schools  for  the  men  of  his  com-  , 
pany.  He  is  located  with  the  '> 
350th  Infantry,  American  Post  Of- 
fice No.  795.  Mr.  E.  K.  McDer- 
mott and  Sergeant  J.  R.  McDer- 
mott, brothers  of  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Dermott, have  received  their  dis- 
charge and  have  returned  to  the 
College  of  Law. 


Captain   T.   V.   Golden,   M.  D. 
1910,  who  is  with  the  345th  Field 
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Artillery,  writes  to  the  Chronicle 
from  DhroB,  Germany,  that  his 
company  seems  to  be  settled  in 
that  town  for  the  winter.  Dr. 
Golden  adds  that  all  the  men  in 
his  division  are  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  states. 


Mr.  John  O.  Moran,  LL.  B.  1914, 
who  was  with  the  marines  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  discharged  and  has 
gone  to  the  Pocatello,  Idaho,  where 
he  will  take  a  position  as  attorney 
for  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Company.  Prior  to  entering 
the  service  Mr.  Moran  was  con- 
nected with  the  legal  department 
of  the  same  road  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


Mr.  Ray  J.  Madden,  LL.  B.  1913, 
and  Mr.  John  J.  Shannon,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  were  in  the  Navy,  have 
returned  to  Omaha  to  resume  the 
practice  of  law.  Both  have  been 
discharged  from  service. 


Mr.  Hillman  Schall,  who  was 
attending  the  High  School  depart- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
in  the  navy,  recently  arrived  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  on  the 
ship  Rijmdam.  Mr  Schall  has 
made  six  trips  to  France  since 
entering  the  service. 


Lieutenant  Preston  T.  McAvoy, 
LL.  B.  1907,  and  Mrs.  McAvoy  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  little  daugh- 
ter on  February  6th. 


Following  is  the  honor  roll  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  High 
School  for  the  first  semester,  as 
announced  by  Rev  R.  M.  Kelley, 
S.  J.,  at  the  recent  assembly: 

Junior  Class — Highest  honors, 
Joseph  T  McGroarty;  first  honors, 
Harold  M.  Kelley,  Elmer  Bergman, 
Charles  Kearney. 

Sophomore  A.  B.  Class — Highest 
honors,  Ralph  Svohoda,  Brendan 
Brown;  first  honors,  William  Barry, 
Ralph  Wilson,  Patrick  Darcy. 

Sophomore  B.  S.  in  Medicine — High- 
est honors,  Harold  Dwyer;  first  hon- 
ors, Albert  Danielson,  Aloysius  Bier- 
man,  Leo  Rater,  Charles  Koehler 

Freshman  A.  B.  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, George  F.  Hennigan;  first  honors, 
Emery  J.  La  Porte. 

Freshman  B.  S.  in  Medicine — High- 
est honors,  Lawrence  R.  Custer;  first 
honors,  Raymond  Aberle,  Joseph 
Hvorka,  Arthur  Antony,  PYancis  Mc- 
Donough,  Harold  Lammers. 

Freshman  Prelegal  Class — Highest 
honors,  Arthur  C  Redding;  first  hon- 
ors, Clarence  Anderson,  Leo  Molloy, 
Fred  Schrampf. 

Fourth  High — Highest  honors, 
Frank  Kastl  (special) ;  first  honors, 
Charles  Kruger,  Thomas  Dempsey. 

Fourth  High — Highest  honors, 
Joseph  A  Vojir;  first  honors,  Louis  E. 
Meyer,  Everett  W.  Doyle. 

Third  High — Highest  honors,  Clar- 
ence R.  Roach;  first  honors,  Thomas 
J.  Russell,  Edward  G.  Nussrallah, 
Edward  J.  McAdams. 

Second  High  A — Highest  honors, 
James  D.  Paul;  first  honors,  Cecil  J. 
Kelly,  John  McGuigan,  John  McCar- 
tan,  Julius  Hautzinger,  Rolla  Smith, 
James  Fitzgerald,  William  Rutledge, 
John  O'Neil. 

Second  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Clarence  McAuliffe;  first  honors, 
Joseph  Van  Ackeren,  James  Smith, 
Joseph  Grcory,  Clifford  Ludington. 

Second  High  C — Highest  honors, 
Stephen  E.  Maloney;  first  honors, 
none. 

First  High  A — Highest  honors,  Har- 
ry Welch;  first  honors.  Jack  Garvey. 

First  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Francis  Fogarty;  first  honors,  Thomas 
Coleman,      Logan      Finnerty,     Henry 
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Dozier,  Arthur  Gaines,  John  Minnick, 
Richard  Walklin. 

First  High  C — Highest  honors, 
George  A  Thomsen;  first  honors, 
James  W.  Vaverka,  Gordon  Richmond. 

E^rst  High  E — Highest  honors,  Ed- 
ward T.  Bourbeau;  first  honors,  Benno 
W.  Schall,  George  H.  Hartley,  Mer- 
shon  J.  Welch,  Henry  A.  Leermakers, 
Joseph  M.  Dallal,  William  Liebentritt. 


Captain  George  Villian,  of  the 
French  army,  who  is  also  connect- 
ed with  the  Paris  Dental  College, 
editor  of  a  dental  journal,  and 
head  of  the  work  of  dental  re- 
construction in  the  largest  mil- 
itary hospital  in  France,  gave  a 
splendid  illustrated  lecture  at  the 
auditorium  in  the  College  of 
Dentistry  building  on  Saturday, 
February  8th.  Captain  Villian 
was  sent  to  this  country  on  a  two 
months'  leave  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment on  request  of  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Dental  Teachers 
to  instruct  the  members  of  the 
dental  and  medical  professions  on 
the  wonderful  restoration  they 
are  securing  in  France.  He  will 
lecture  at  about  forty  of  the  lead- 
ing dental  colleges  in  this  country. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February 
8th  Dr.  Villian  had  on  exhibition 
at  the  College  of  Dentistry  a  large 
collection  of  models  and  iappli- 
anees  which  showed  the  results 
of  combined  surgical  and  mechan- 
ical restoration.  In  the  evening 
he  lectured  to  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral himdred,  made  up  largely  of 
doctors  and  dentists  from  Omaha 
and  vicinity.  The  faculty  and  en- 
tire Senior  Class  of  the  Nebraska 


College  of  Dentistry  came  up  from 
Lincoln  to  attend  the  lecture.  Dr. 
Villian  said  that  the  war  had 
proved  an  opportunity  for  dent- 
istry, which  the  French  dentists 
themselves,  by  fighting  at  the 
front,  had  realized. 

"Dentistry,"  said  the  captain, 
"has  won  its  place  in  the  world; 
due  not  to  the  work  we  are  doing, 
but  to  the  steady,  hard,  tedious 
work  of  the  thousands  of  men  in 
our  profession  who  cared  for  the 
teeth  of  the  men  going  into  the 
service.     When  the    war    began 
French   dentists  were     called  as 
privates  to  fight.    In  our  already 
overloaded  packs  we  put  a  few 
of  our  instruments,  resolved  to  do 
what  we  could  for  our  comrades. 
The    dentists,   right   back   of  the 
front  lines,  often  fought  all  day 
and  spent  all  night,  in  a  sheltered  ' 
nook  behind  a  tree,  with  a  candle 
burning   for   light,   relieving   the 
sufferings  of  other  fighters.    The 
government,   after  a  few  months 
of  this,  recognized  our  work  and  [ 
made  a  place  for  us  in  the  pro-  j 
gram  of  war.     The     dentists     of  i 
France  worked  night  and  day  for ': 
four  years  and  in  that  time  they  : 
had  fitted  with  teeth  250,000  men 
who  otherwise  would  have  been 
unavailable  for  fighting     service. 
These  men  were  capable  of  eating  > 
any  ration  fed  the  soldiers,   and 
could   retain   their  health.     Thati 
was   the   great   victory  won   for! 
dentistry  in  France,  and  that  even  j 
more     than     the     reconstruction 
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work  we  are  doing,  made  for  our 
profession  the  great  name  it  has 
come  to  have  throughout  the 
world." 

While  in  Omaha  Dr.  Villian  was 
entertained  by  the  local  dental 
societies  and  the  Alliance  I'Pran- 
coise. 


Tn  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs  Seybert  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Lieutenant  Paul  A  Burke,  A.  B. 
1913,  gives  the  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Corporal  Frank  Seybert, 
a  former  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts,  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
Chateau  Thierry  on  July  15th. 
Lieutenant  Burke  writes  in  part 
as  follows : 

"Prank  made  a  good  name  for 
himself  and  was  well  liked  by  the 
men  in  his  company  and  by  the 
officers.  Shortly  before  going  to 
to  the  front  he  was  made  a 
corporal.  His  regiment  was  on 
the  Marne  during  all  of  the  bit- 
terest fighting  and  did  excellent 
work  along  with  the  marines  in 
stopping  the  Huns  at  Chateau 
Theirry. 

On  July  15th,  Frank  and  an- 
other corporal  took  a  small  group 
of  men  down  to  a  position  be- 
tween the  village  of  Fossoy  and 
La  Rocq  farm.  He  was  killed  by 
shell  fire  in  that  position  and  was 
buried  there  beside  the  trail  lead- 
ing to  Fossy.  I  know  it  will  be  a 
consolation  to  you  to  know  that 
the  chaplain  of  the  regiment  was 
a  priest  and  that  he  buried  Frank. 


These  few  details  I  gathered 
from  the  company  clerk,  and  I 
think  I  can  add  a  brief  descrip- 
tion that  will  show  you  in  some 
degree  the  nature  of  the  action  in 
which  he  fell,  as  I  was  at  that  time 
an  observer  on  the  hills  just  above 
Fossoy  and  went  through  it  all. 

On  the  nights  of  July  14-15  we 
were  told  that  an  attack  would 
in  all  probability  occur  and  we 
prepared  for  it.  The  fact  that 
Frank  was  sent  to  that  outpost 
shows  that  his  commander  had 
confidence  in  him,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  also  proof  that  Frank 
volunteered  for  a  duty  that  meant 
almost  certain  death. 

The  Germans  opened  up  at  mid- 
night with  the  most  intense  bar- 
rage that  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
been  put  over.  It  was  even  worse 
than  the  famous  attack  at  Verdun. 
It  continued  undiminished  until 
daylight,  when  the  attack  began 
and  the  barrage  was  lengthened 
to  the  back  areas. 

The  sector  which  included 
Fossy  was  held  by  the  Third  di- 
vision, and  it  was  there  that  the 
Thirty-eighth  infantry  gained  the 
credit  for  stopping  the  German 
advance,  of  which  General  Persh- 
ing says  'One  American  regiment 
wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  history  in  preventing  the 
Germans  from  crossing  the 
river'." 


A  daughter  was  born  on  Friday, 
January  17th,  to     Mr.     Leo     J. 
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Byrne,  Arts  1908,  and  Mrs.  Byrne. 
Byrne. 


J.  Vincent  McDermott,  LL.  B. 
1916,  spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha 
recently  enroute  to  his  home  in 
Shelton,  Nebraska,  from  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky.  He 
has  received  his  discharge  from 
service. 


Mr.  Paxton  "Ware,  Arts  1908, 
died  on  January  18th,  in  Omaha 
after  a  brief  illness  of  influenza. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  old.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Ware 
was  manager  of  "Wareview,  a  large 
farm  near  Blair.  He  is  survived 
by  his  father,  his  wife  and  his  sis- 
ter. Mr.  Ware  was  a  very  popu- 
lar student  and  since  leaving  col- 
lege his  circle  of  acquaintances 
has  been  extended  very  widely. 
He  was  the  only  nephew  of  the 
late  William  A.  Paxton,  Sr.,  and 
had  he  lived  would  have  inher- 
ited a  large  estate. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January 
14th,  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  held  an  informal 
reception  and  banquet  for  the 
Juniors.  An  orchestra  of  string- 
ed instruments  furnished  music 
for  the  occasion.  Presidents 
Wright  and  Kelly  of  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Classes,  Dean  Newton, 
Dr.  Nolan  and  Professor  Fitz- 
Simon  made  brief  remarks  after 
the  banquet.  R.  A.  Stewart,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Class  of  1917,  spoke 


in  behalf  of  the  alumni  present 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
some  of  his  recent  military  exper- 
iences. 


B.  L.  Novotny,  Ph.  G.  '16,  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  Merrit  Drug 
Company  of  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  J.  C.  Travis,  Law 
1915,  has  reopened  his  law  offices 
in  the  Bee  Building.  He  lately  re- 
turned from  Camp  Dodge,  where 
he  received  his  discharge. 


The  Sophomore  Pre-Medic  Class; 
of  the  College  of  Arts  held  a 
smoker  and  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Loyal  on  the  evening  of  February 
3rd.  Speeches  were  made  by  Rev. 
J.  Krance,  S.  J.,  and  Professor 
Shafer,  faculty  members,  and  by 
Ben  F.  Wing,  president. 


Captain  Charles  F.  Shook,  M.  D. 
1916,  and  Mrs.  Shook  are  the  par- 
ents of  a  little  son,  who  has  been 
named  Charles  Francis  Jr. 


The  Phi  Chi  Fraternity  of  the; 
CoUege  of  Medicine  gave  a  dinner 
dance  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  January  22nd.  The 
Phi  Chi  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Medical  College  were 
guests,  as  were  the  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  two  colleges. 


The  Creighton  Mixers  Club  held 
their  first  dance  of  the  year  on 
Friday  evening,  February  7th,  ati 
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Kelpin's  Academy.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  dances  to  be 
given  during  the  spring.  The 
dances  were  discontinued  during 
the  existence  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
unit. 


The  following  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  under  whose  command 
the  late  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Guiggan,  LL.  B.  1917,  was  assign- 
ed, wUl  be  of  interest  to  Creighton 
men: 

Nep  Heilenbach,  Germany, 
December  11,  1918. 
Mr.  E.  J.  McGuiggan, 
Winnebago,  Minn. 
My  dear  Mr.  McGuiggan :— You 
will  pardon  a  delay  of  a  few  days 
when  I  teU  you  that  I  have  been 
moving  for  the  last  month  and  had 
little  opportunity  for  writing  or 
anything  else. 

It  is  with  a  marked  degree  of 
sadness  that  I  tell  you  that  the 
message  you  received  is  correct. 
Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  kiUed 
on  September  25th  by  a  bursting 
high  explosive  shell.    He  had  just 
got  up  and  was  starting  out  of 
his  dug-out  for  an  inspection  of 
his  platoon  when  the  shell  fell  in 
the  entrance  to  the  dug-out,  burst- 
ing about  three  feet    from     the 
3oor.     While  not     instantaneous 
ieath   resulted    from    concussion 
imce  there  were  but  two  slight 
cratches  upon  the  body,  one  upon 
aeh  hip. 

The  body  was  buried  the  same 
ay  m  the  American  cemetery  at 


BoutouiUville,     France,     near 
Thaineourt  in  the  Northeast  part 
of  France.     Am  not     sure,     but 
think  the  number  of  his  grave  is 
35.    Members  of  my  company  tell 
me  that  the  grave  was  in  exeeUent 
condition  and  the  body  was  put 
away  nicely.    Men  of  the  company 
attended  to  the  dressing  of  tlie 
grave  after  burial. 

Lieutenant  McGuiggan  was  in 
command  of  Company  D  during 
the  Big  Drive  on  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  of  September  12th,  and  led 
his  men  through  safely  and  very 
satisfactorily  to  all  concerned, 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  his  capa- 
bility as  an  officer. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Slaugh- 
ter, of  this  company,  whose  home 
is  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  has  repeat- 
edly told  me  that  he  intends  mak- 
ing you  a  visit  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  States.  He  wiU  be 
better  able  to  give  you  the  details 
of  the  sad  misfortune  to  which 
your  son  fell  heir. 

Assuring  you  of  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  this  trying  hour  and 
of  the  fact  I  am  always  at  your 
service  if  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  do  or  any  questions  that  I  can 
make  clear  feel  perfectly  free  to 
thus  use  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FARMER  KELLY, 
Captain  354th  Infantry, 
Commanding  Co.  D. 


Bert  Murphy,  one  of  the  early 
Arts  College  students,  has  sold  his 
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interests  in  the  Murphy-O'Brien 
Automobile  Company,  and  will  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  firm  of  Andrew  Murphy  &  Son, 
of  which  he  is  also  a  member. 


seas  service,  has  arrived  in  this 
country  and  will  soon  return  to 
Omaha.  Lieutenant  Tamisiea  was 
a  member  of  Base  Hospital  Unit 
No.  119. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Omaha 
Bar  Association  held  on  January 
20th,     the     following     Creighton 
graduates  were  named  as  officers 
and  committee  men:     Secretary, 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  LL.  B.  1913 ; 
Executive    Committee,    Raymond 
G.  Young,  LL.  B.  1908,  and  Ray- 
mond T.  Coffey,  LL.     B.     1912; 
Legislative  Committee,  William  A. 
Schall,  LL.  B.  1907 ;  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, Henry  Monsky,     LL.    B. 
1912;    Reconstruction   Aid   Com- 
mittee, Clinton  Brome,     LL.     B. 
1908;  William  C.  Eraser,  LL.  B. 
1908 ;  Herbert  Connell,  A.M.  1914 ; 
Committee  on  Juries,  Walter  W. 
Hoye,  LL.  B.  1912 ;  Philip  Horan, 
LL.  B.  1913 ;  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, Francis  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916;   Ray   Van   Orsdell,   LL.   B. 
1910;  Auditing  Committee,  Arthur 
Rosenblum,  LL.  B.  1912. 


Announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  birth  of  a  little  son 
to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Schrempp,  LL. 
B.  1913,  and  Mrs.  Schrempp.  ■ 


Word  has  been  received  fromi 
Major  E.  C.  Henry,  M.  D.  1895, 
who  has  been  located  with  Hos- 
pital Unit  No.  113,  at  Savenay,' 
France,  that  he  expects  to  comeii 
home  soon.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  sailing. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  been  doing  reconstruct 
tion  work  at  Le  Puy,  France,  li  ; 
cabled  her  parents  recently  from 
Nice,  where  she  was  spending  a 
ten  days'  furlough.  Miss  Cowell 
is  now  located  at  Brest,  France. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Ph. 
B.  1913,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  have 
returned  from  Washington,  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  engaged  in  war 
work.  He  will  go  into  business 
in  Omaha. 


Word  has  been  received  that 
Lieutenant  John  A.  (Jap)  Tam- 
isiea, M.  D.  1915,  who  has  spent 
the  past  eighteen  months  in  over 


On  February  7th,  the  Univer! 
sity  celebrated  Founders'  DaJ 
with  a  Solemn  Requiem  High  Mas! 
in  honor  of  Count  John  A.  anc 
Edward  Creighton,  at  St.  John'i 
Collegiate  church  at  10  o'clock 
Archbishop  J.  J.  Harty  presided 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  bj 
Rev.  P.  L.  O'Loughlin.  Othe 
priests  who  assisted  in  the  servie 
were  Rev  A.  M.  Colaneri,  assist 
ant  priest;  Rev.  James  Aheri^ 
and  Rev.  William  Kinsella,  def 
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cons  of  honor;  Rev.  Francis  X. 
McMenamy,  celebrant;  Rev.  F.  P. 
McManus,  deacon,  Rev.  L.  P.  Mc- 
Keown,  sub  deacon,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Stenson  and  Rev.  T.  W.  Smith, 
Masters  of  ceremonies. 


Information  was  received  re- 
cently of  the  death  of  Frank  X. 
Wright,  Ph.  G.  1903,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  San  Diego,  California, 
early  in  January  of  influenza.  The 
two  daughters  of  Mr.  "Wright, 
aged  seven  and  thirteen  years,  had 
succumbed  to  the  malady  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  Mr.  Wright 
had  conducted  a  pharmacy  in  San 
Diego  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
was  recognized  as  a  prominent 
business  man  of  that  city. 


Mr.  Scannell  O'Neill,  Arts  1895, 
has  been  made  editor  of  The  Cath- 
olic Columbian,  published  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  for  several 
months. 


Daniel  Belford,  Arts  1918,  sea- 
man who  was  on  the  flagship  New 
York  when  the  German  ships  were 
surrendered  to  the  allies,  was  in 
Omaha  visiting  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Belford,  2774  Web- 
ster street. 

"The  surrender  of  the  German 
fleet  surely  was  some  sight,"  said 
Belford.  "The  allied  ships  lined 
up  in  double  battle  formation,  and 
the  German  ships  steamed  up  be- 
tween them,  their     flags     flying. 


Just  at  sun  down,  the  allied  airs 
were  played,  and  down  came  the 
boche  flags. 

The  crews  were  sent  back  at 
once  to  Germany.  We  were  all 
warned  to  say  nothing  to  them. 
That  night  King  George,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Admiral  Be- 
atty  came  on  board  the  New  York 
and  inspected  the  ship." 


Lieutenant  James  F.  Connelly, 
LL.  B.  1913,  who  returned  from 
France  recently  with  the  127th 
Field  Artillery,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  Jan- 
uary 27th,  the  cause  of  his  death 
being  a  severe  stomach  hemor- 
rhage. At  the  time  war  was  de- 
clared Lieutenant  Connelly  was 
practicing  law  in  Omaha,  and  he 
immediately  closed  his  office  and 
enlisted  in  the  old  Fourth  Nebras- 
ka, and  while  serving  on  the  bord- 
er was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  Lieutenant  Connelly 
was  a  young  man  who  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  both  faculty  and 
students  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  of  his  business  associates,  who 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  his 
sudden  death.  The  following 
item,  taken  from  the  Omaha  Daily 
News  of  January  30th,  illustrates 
forcibly  the  character  of  the  young 
lieutenant  and  his  thoughtfubiess 
of  others : 

' '  Edward  Lucas,  an  Omaha  boy, 
had  enlisted  and  was  doing  guard 
duty  on  the  U.  P.  bridge,  when  he 
was  run  over  by  a  train  and  suf- 
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fered.  the  loss  of  both  legs.  This 
was  the  first  Omaha  casualty  of 
the  war. 

Lucas  was  in  a  hospital.  He  was 
deploring  his  loss  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  he  would  now  be  un- 
able to  go  overseas. 

Lieutenant  James  F.  Connelly, 
a  member  of  the  127th  field  artil- 
lery and  a  former  Omaha  attorney, 
heard  of  Lucas'  accident,  went  to 
see  him  and  was  impressed  by  the 
lad's  patriotism. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  that 
Connelly  went  downtown  and  took 
war  risk  insurance  in  favor  of  the 
boy. 

'It  will  help  a  little  in  bucking 
up  the  boy  for  his  loss  and  dis- 
appointment in  not  getting  over- 
seas,' Connelly  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  the  time,  'I  am  not 
coming  back,  anyway.' 

Lucas,  accordingly,  unless  there 
are  unexpected  hitches,  will  re- 
ceive the  insurance. 

E.  C.  Lucas,  yard  manager  of 
the  Updike  Lumber  company,  and 
father  of  the  injured  boy,  said : 

'Edward  was  under  Lieutenant 
Connelly's  orders  when  he  was  in- 
jured. The  lieutenant  felt  so  badly 
over  the  accident  he  said  he  was 
going  to  make  out  all  his  war  risk 
insurance  to  Edward  so  that  if 
anything  happened  to  him,  the  boy 
would  be  provided  for'." 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Gauvreau,  mother  of 
Sergeant  Alfred  L.  Gauvreau,  Ph. 
G.  1915,  who  died  of  pneumonia 


at  Bordeaux,  France,  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  has  received  the  follow-    ■ 
ing  letter  from  a  French  girl,  who 
has  taken  the  responsibility     of 
caring  for  her  son's  grave : 
"Madam: 

I  wish  by  this  letter  to  try  to 
send  you  a  little  softening  of  your 
terrible  grief.  I  live  near  the 
cemetery  made  here  for  our  Amer- 
ican brothers,  who  died  for  France. 

We,  like  many  of  our  compa- 
triots (mama  and  I),  are  trying  to 
fulfill  our  duty  towards  these 
brave  soldiers,  by  keeping  up  one 
of  their  graves,  sinew  their  par- 
ents who  are  so  far  away  have  not 
the  consolation  of  being  able  to 
do  it. 

We  met  recently  in  the  ceme- 
tery, an  American  officer,  Captain 
G.  Neeser,  who  asked  us  to  take 
charge  of  another  grave,  that  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  whom  he 
loved  very  much,  and  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  abandoned.  Upon 
his  request  mama  consented  for 
me  to  take  charge  of  it.  Since 
then,  dear  madam,  I  go  every  day 
to  visit  and  put  flowers  on  this 
grave,  which  is  that  of  your  lost 
son.  Sergeant  A.  L.  Gauvreau.  I 
go  there  for  the  sake  of  France, 
in  the  name  of  the  fraternity  which 
unites  our  two  nations,  but  I  go 
there  above  all  madam,  for  your 
sake,  to  take  a  little  souvenir 
thinking  of  your  grief.  I  wish  I 
could  console  you  a  little,  but  your 
grief  is  such  that  cannot  be  con- 
soled.    So  I  simply  say  to  you,     ' 
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have  courage,  and  believe  that  the 
place  where  your  dear  son  lies 
wiU  never  be  abandoned  by  the 
little  French  girl  who  has  given 
her  promise  to  keep  it  up. 

I  hope  madam  that  you  will  ac- 
knowledge  receipt  of  this    letter 
in  which  I  am  enclosing  a  little 
branch  of  the  bush  which  I  have 
planted  around  the  tomb  of  your 
dear  son.     It  will  be  something 
from  your  dear  lost  one.    Again 
accept  my  condolence     for     the 
great  loss  you  have  suffered. 
Yours  respectfully, 
CHAELOTTE  TEEMARTIN," 
Route  de  Montague, 
Libaume  Gironde,  France. 


On  Friday  evening,  January 
31st,  the  fast  Creighton  basket 
ball  team  won  a  victory  over  the 
Drake  five  by  a  score  of  32  to  7. 
The  game  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  crowd  of  enthusiastic  fans. 
Commenting  on  the  game,  the 
"World-Herald  for  February  1st, 
said: 

By  superior  team  work  Creigh- 
ton University  basketball  team 
took  a  fast,  rough  game  from  the 
Drake  five  last  night  on  the 
Creighton  floor,  32-7.  Creighton 
played  rings  around  Drake,  keep- 
ing the  ball  in  their  own  hands 
almost  all  of  the  time  by  classy 
team  work. 

!  MulhoUand  was  the  feature  of 
:the  evening,  playing  a  star  game 
'both    on    offense     and    defense. 


The  Drake  crew  evidently  had 
Kearney's  "rep,"  for  they  guard- 
ed him  closely  throughout  the  en- 
tire game.  In  spite  of  this  Kearney 
got  away  for  five  baskets.  Y.  Pay- 
seur  and  McKinley  put  up  the  best 
fight  for  Drake. 

After  the  first  four  minutes 
when  Kearney  caked  a  pretty  one 
on  a  difiicult  throw,  Drake  never 
had  a  chance,  and  played  de- 
fensive throughout  the  game. 
Creighton  led  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  by  a  12-3  score. 
Frequent  fouls  and  holding  mark- 
ed the  game. 

CREIGHTON 

P.O.  F.T.  PTS. 

Haley,  rf   2  0        4 

Wise,  If 3  0        6 

Kearney,  c 5  2  12 

MulhoUand,  Ig  2  0  4 

Vandiver,  rg 1  0        2 

Condon,  rf 2  0        4 

Totals 15        2      32 

DRAKE 

F.G.  F.T.  PTS. 

Shawver,  rf 10  2 

P.  Payseur,  If 0        3  3 

McKinley,  c 1        0  2 

Y.  Payseur  rg 0        0  0 

Good,  Ig 0        0  0 

Lamar,  rg  0        0  0 

Ebert,  Ig    0        0  0 

T.  Payseur,  rf 0        0  0 

Totals 2        3        7 

Fouls — Haley,  Wise,  Kearney  (3), 
Vandiver  (4),  Shawver  (2),  Y.  Payseur, 
Good,  Lamar  (2).  Officials — Mulligan, 
referee;  Shoevlin,  timer;  Murphy, 
scorer.  Time  of  halves — Twenty 
minutes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
games  of  the  season  was  that  play- 
ed on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  when  the  'Varsity  Five 
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met  the  South  Dakota  team  on 
the  local  floor.  The  game  was  of 
unusual  interest  owing  to  the  fact 
that  neither  team  had  been  defeat- 
ed this  season.  The  locals  won  by 
a  score  of  24  to  10.  Commenting 
on  the  game,  the  Daily  News  for 
February  7th,  spoke  as  follows: 

"Basketball  fans  usually  watch- 
ed Creighton  University  win  their 
games  in  the  first  few  minutes  of 
play,  but  they  were  given  a  real 
treat  Wednesday  night  when 
South  Dakota  held  Creighton 
scoreless  for  nine  minutes.  The 
first  point  of  the  game  was  made 
when  Kearney,  Creighton 's  cent- 
er, made  a  free  throw. 

Captain  Haley,  Creighton,  made 
the  first  basket  of  the  game  after 
twelve  minutes  of  play  and  from 
then  on  Creighton  was  never 
headed.  The  final  score  was  20 
to  10  in  favor  of  Creighton. 

A  crowd  of  about  1,000  watched 
the  clever  teamwork  of  both  con- 
testants which  kept  it  on  edge 
every  minute.  The  game  was  full 
of  fight  from  start  to  finish.  The 
last  few  minutes  of  play  decided 
the  game  when  Creighton  for- 
wards showed  their  skill  and 
worked  the  ball  down  the  field, 
making  four  baskets  in  succession 
in  about  three  minutes. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing games  ever  witnessed  on 
Creighton  floor.  The  game  was 
featured  by  close  guarding  of 
both  teams. 


CREIGHTON 

F.G.  P.T.  PtB 

Haley,   rf 3        0        6 

Wise,  If 2        0        4 

Kearney,  c 5        4      14 

Vandiver,  rg 0        0        0 

MulhoUand,  Ig 0        0        0 

Total   10  4  24 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

P.G.  F.T.  Pts. 

Lynch,  rf  0  0  0 

Livingstone,  If 2  0  2 

Beardsley,  c 1  0  2 

Collins,  Ig 0  0  0 

Donahue,  rg 0  0  0 

Total  3        4      101 

Fouls:  Haley,  Wise  (2),  Kearne:^ 
Vandiver  (3),  Lynch  (3),  Beardsley, 
Collins.  Referee:  Mulligan.  Umpire, 
Verne  Moore.  Scorer,  Walt  Gartner. 
Timer,  Carl  Weigel.  Time  of  halves, 
20  minutes. 

South  Dakota  men  had  their 
eye  on  Kearney  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. 

The  first  half  ended  with 
Creighton  leading  by  a  score  of  8 
to  4. 

The  second  half  started  out 
strong.  Creighton  had  the  ball  in. 
its  territory  most  of  the  time  and 
the  final  score  ended  24  to  10  in 
favor  of  Creighton.  This  was  the 
lowest  score  Creighton  has  made 
this  season. 

Kearney,  Haley  and  MulhoUand 
played  star  games  for  Creighton. 
Kearney  as  usual  showed  his  skill 
and  made  14  of  the  24  points. 

Livingston,  left  forward  for  the 
visitors,  played  a  star  game.  His 
close  guarding  and  excellent 
shooting  featured.  He  made  eight 
of  the  ten  points  made  by  the 
visitors.  Lynch  played  a  star 
game  for  South  Dakota." 
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On  Saturday  evening,  February 
8th,  Coach  Mills'  team  defeated 
the  Five  from  Morningside  Col- 
lege, Siouz  City,  Iowa,  by  a  score 
of  28  to  3,  in  a  game  during  which 
the  visitors  were  outclassed  in 
every  way. 


In  the  presence  of  a  wildly  en- 
thusiastic crowd  that  taxed  the 
spacious  gymnasium  to  the  ut- 
most, the  'Varsity  basket  ball 
team  defeated  the  Great  Lakes 
team  on  the  evening  of  February 
15th,  thereby  proving  themselves 
the  champions  of  the  west.  The 
score  was  25  to  20  in  favor  of 
Creighton.  The  game  had  been 
well  advertised  and  was  looked 
forward  to  with  unusual  interest 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Lakes  team  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  A 
inonster  parade  was  held  by  the 
students  of  the  University  in  the 
afternoon  and  several  mass  meet- 
ings had  been  held  the  few  days 
preceding  the  contest,  so  that  the 
lovers  of  the  sport  were  prepared 
to  see  a  good  game.  It  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  fiercest  and  hardest 
fought  games  ever  played  on  the 
Creighton  floor.  Writing  of  the 
game,  the  Sunday  Bee  for  Feb- 
ruary 16th  says  in  part : 

"Following  an  introduction  by 
the  Creighton  cheer  leader,  Frank 
Armstrong,  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  sailors'  squad  the 
game  began.  Play  was  fast  and 
furious  from  the  outset.    Creigh- 


ton's  first  opportunity  to  score 
came  two  minutes  after  play  had 
begun,  when  Hallas  committed 
a  technical  foul,  but  Kearney  had 
not  yet  settled  down  and  missed 
the  free  throw.  The  first  field  goal 
was  made  by  Captain  Femley  of 
the  Great  Lakes  at  the  end  of  four 
minutes  of  brilliant  team  work 
on  both  sides.  The  game  waxed 
warmer  and  Ecklund,  emerging 
from  a  scrimmage,  made  a  beauti- 
ful toss  and  the  ball  shot  through 
the  hoop.  This  caused  consterna- 
tion in  the  Creighton  camp,  but 
the  Creighton  rooters  spurred 
their  warriors  on  to  renewed  ef- 
forts. Wise  responded  with  a 
splendid  back-hand  loop  into  the 
basket.  Kearney  followed  with 
a  thriller  which  brought  the 
crowd  to  its  feet.  Ecklund  was 
then  so  incautious  as  to  commit 
another  foul  and  this  free  throw 
was  made  a  counter.  The  score 
now  stood  five  to  five.  On  the 
next  play  Vandiver  sped  up  from 
his  stationary  guard  position  and 
again  brought  the  crowd  to  its 
feet  by  a  magnificent  throw  from 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  From 
this  point  on  Creighton  was  never 
headed,  although  Chandler's  ac- 
curate throwing  of  fouls  kept  the 
score  close. 

In  the  first  half  Wise  shot  three 
field  goals  from  difficult  angles 
while  traveling  at  top  speed  and 
Kearney  also  contributed  one  to 
the  total.  One  more  field  goal  by 
Ecklund  completed  the  Gobs' 
scoring  in  this    half.     The    firet 
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period  ended  with  the  score  stand- 
ing 11  to  10  in  favor  of  Creighton. 

Both  teams  came  back  strong  in 
the  second  half  and  Kearney 
scored  the  first  point  for  Creigh- 
ton on  a  foul  committed  by  Eck- 
lund.  After  the  toss-up  the  ball 
was  brought  to  the  Blue  and 
White's  goal.  A  throw  for  the 
basket  was  missed,  and  while  the 
Gobs  were  grasping  and  fighting 
for  the  ball  on  the  rebound,  Kear- 
ney dashed  in  from  the  side  lines, 
leaped  and  threw  the  ball,  while  in 
mid-air,  for  the  most  sensational 
basket  of  the  game.  Mulholland 
and  Vandiver,  in  addition  to  their 
stellar  guarding,  found  time  to 
feed  the  ball  to  Haley  and  Kearn- 
ey for  a  basket  apiece.  During 
the  second  half  only  two  field 
goals  were  garnered  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  Ecklund  and  Femley  being 
responsible  for  these.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  hold  that  Chandler,  al- 
though outplayed  and  outgener- 
aled by  Kearney,  gave  the  fans  a 
great  exhibition  of  free  throwing, 
making  eight  in  succession. 

On  the  whole  the  Gobs  were  out- 
played in  every  department  of  the 
game  by  the  Blue  and  Whites. 
Mulholland  showed  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  team  work 
in  the  country  and  held  the  great 
Paddy  DriseoU  scoreless.  It  was 
Mulholland  who  brought  the  ball 
down  the  floor  time  and  time 
again  and  fed  it  to  his  forwards. 
Vandiver  played  the  game  of  his 
life,  his  uncanny  ability  of  inter- 
cepting passes  being  one  of  the 


main  reasons  for  Creighton 's  vic- 
tory. The  work  of  both  these 
stellar  guardsmen  was  the  acme 
of  perfection.  The  famous  Chand- 
ler, hitherto  hailed  as  the  greatest 
player  in  the  country,  undoubted- 
ly met  his  superior  last  night  in 
Chuck  Kearney,  the  little  Creigh- 
ton center,  who  played  rings 
around  him.  Kearney  proved  this 
by  making  more  field  goals  than 
any  other  man  on  the  floor,  at  the 
same  time  preventing  Chandler 
from  making  a  single  field  goal. 
Wise  also  put  up  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive playing,  his  clear  headed- 
ness  and  speed  proving  an  inval- 
uable asset  to  the  Creighton 
squad. 

Captain  Haley,  with  his  cus- 
tomary bull  dog  aggressiveness, 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  sailor  crew.  He  possesses  a 
natural  ability  of  following  the 
ball  and  is  always  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
half,  Jimmy  Condon  relieved  Wise 
for  Creighton  and  Gurno  relieved 
Driscoll  for  the  sailors,  but  their 
entrance  into  the  game  did  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  furious  speed 
of  the  contest. 

The  crowd  numbered  over  2,500 
and  standing  room  was  at  a  prem- 
ium long  before  the  game  com- 
menced. Great  Lakes  rooters 
among  the  audience  were  not 
lacking,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
cheers  which  greeted  every  score 
made  by  them." 
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MEDICAL  PROGRESS 

*J.  M.  Banister,  M.  D. 


OU  young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  institution 
Y^  are  fortunate  in  beginning  your  professional  careers 

in  stirring  times.  Stirring  times?  Yes!  Times  full 
of  stir  and  activity  both  professionally  and  na- 
tionally. 

Looking  at  this  period  first  from  the  profession- 
al standpoint,  the  medical  neophyte  is  placed  in  a 
most  advantageous  position.  This  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated when  one  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
four  decades  the  science  of  medicine,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
has  had  its  rise,  for  within  this  brief  period  the  germ  causation 
of  disease  has  been  established. 

It  has  now  been  thoroughly  proved  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  worst  diseases  that  can  effect  the  human  race  are  caused 
by  bacteria,  and  furthermore  the  special  microorganism  re- 
sponsible for  each  of  these  determined  diseases  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  its  life  history  worked  out.  Of  all  the  ills  which  es- 
caped from  that  ill-fated  box  of  Pandora  during  the  age  of  fable, 
none  could  compare  in  malignancy  with  the  pathogenic  bacteria, 
which  she  so  thoughtlessly  let  loose  upon  the  world  with  all  the 
other  troubles  contained  in  that  baneful  receptacle.    Since  the 
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leaders  in  medical  research  have  discovered  so  many  of  these  es- 
caped pests,  and  have  learned  so  much  of  their  life  histories,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  each  year  of  the  immediate  future  will  see 
new  members  of  this  class  of  disease  producing  agencies  detect- 
ed, with  an  inestimable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  pathology 
resulting  from  each  fresh  discovery. 

Medical  science  has  also  been  greatly  enriched  by  investiga- 
tion during  this  period  into  the  pathogenic  characters  of  the 
protozoa,  those  minute  animal  organisms  which  for  so  long 
were  considered  harmless,  but  which  are  now  kno^vn  to  con- 
tain in  their  ranks  some  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  human 
family. 

"We  are  now  familiar  with  the  pernicious  effects  upon  the 
human  economy  of  many  newly  discovered  parasites  as  the 
hook-worm,  the  trypanosoma  gumbiense,  and  the  filaria  for  in- 
stance, and  the  guilt  of  the  insect  world  in  transmitting  many 
of  the  most  destructive  diseases  that  can  afflict  the  race,  has  been 
definitely  and  positively  brought  to  light. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  twenty-two  years  that  sus- 
picion has  been  directed  against  the  insect  world  in  the  matter  of 
disease  causation,  but  with  what  a  wealth  of  knowledge  has 
pathology  been  enriched  in  this  short  time. 

The  veil  of  ignorance  in  this  regard  was  rent  asunder  in 
1897  when  Ronald  Ross  made  his  great  discovery  that  malaria 
was  solely  transmitted  from  host  to  host  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  species  of  mosquito,  the  anopheles. 

As  Manson  says,  a  new  era  dawned  for  medical  science  from 
this  wonderful  discovery,  for  the  attention  of  investigators 
was  instantly  and  sharply  turned  to  the  subject  of  insects  as  the 
possible  transmitters  of  disease  from  host  to  host  with  most 
astounding  consequences.  As  a  result,  the  immortal  discovery  of 
the  Yellow  Fever  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Cuba  that  yellow 
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fever  is  only  transmitted  by  a  single  species  of  mosquito,  the 
stegomyia  fasciata,  followed  in  1900.  Since  these  epoch  making 
discoveries,  the  guilt  of  other  species  of  mosquitoes  as  inter- 
mediary hosts  in  the  causation  of  special  diseases,  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  tick,  the  bed-bug,  the  louse,  the  do- 
mestic fly,  the  stable  fly,  the  tse-tse  fly  of  Africa,  which  transmits 
the  fatal  trypanosomiasis,  the  rat  flea,  the  squirrel  flea,  and  the 
cockroach  have  all  been  shown  to  be  wholesale  murderers. 

In  consequence  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  such  a  cursory  manner,  our  knowledge  of  di- 
ease  causation  has  been  wonderfully  enriched,  and  knowing  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  application  of  means  of  preventation  has 
closely  followed.  Thus  the  great  science  of  preventive  medicine 
has  had  its  rise ! 

What  does  this  science  of  preventive  medicine  amount  to 
after  all,  and  of  what  value  is  it  as  a  branch  of  medical  science  ? 

The  answer  to  this  query  may  be  given  in  this  simple 
statement,  namely,  that  600,000  deaths  occur  every  year  in 
our  own  country  from  preventable  diseases  alone.  Think  of 
the  agony  of  the  victims,  the  suffering  and  distress  of  relatives 
and  friends,  the  pecuniary  loss  caused  by  600,000  deaths,  and 
remember  that  many  more  individuals  have  these  diseases,  and 
after  weeks  of  illness,  recover.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
economic  loss  resulting  from  preventable  diseases  in  our  country 
will  amount  to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  annually. 

When  we  consider  that  800,000  men  of  the  draft  age  were  re- 
jected for  physical  disqualification  during  this  war,  and  that 
75  per  cent  of  these  rejections  were  on  account  of  the  result^  of 
preventable  diseases,  we  are  furnished  food  for  thought. 

When  we  include  in  the  list  of  preventable  diseases,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  smaU-pox,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  typhus 
fever,  bubonic  plague,  intestinal  diseases  of  the  infectious  type, 
Asiatic  cholera,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis    and    diptheria,  to 
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mention  only  a  few  of  these  destructive  pests,  it  can  be  well 
appreciated  what  a  boon  to  humanity  is  preventive  medicine. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  preventable  diseases  and  see 
what  science  has  done  to  oppose  them. 

Malaria  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Hippocrates,  who  lived 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  described  the  manifestations 
of  the  disease.  It  is  believed  by  students  of  history  that  ancient 
Rome  owed  her  escape  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Brennus 
and  his  Gauls  rather  to  the  ravages  of  malaria  in  the  Roman 
Campagna  than  to  the  bravery  and  military  efficiency  of  her 
defenders.  It  is  also  held  by  many  that  the  decline  and  fall  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  greatly  due  to  this  disease. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  our  hemisphere  down  to 
the  present,  malaria  has  been  the  great  foe  to  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  progress. 

It  was  not  until  the  discovery  in  1880  by  Luverau  of  the 
malarial  Plasmodium  in  the  blood  of  man  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  understood.  Then  it  required  seventeen  more  years 
of  research  to  prove  that  the  malarial  parasite  was  introduced 
into  the  human  being  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  species  of 
mosquito,  the  anopheles. 

This  disease  causes  15,000  deaths  each  year  in  the  United 
States  and  besides,  from  1,500,000  to  3,000,000  people  are  af- 
fected by  it.  The  economic  loss  resulting  is  estimated  at  from 
$50,000,00  to  $100,000,000  per  year.  By  the  great  discoveries 
just  mentioned,  this  disease  has  been  placed  absolutely  in  the 
preventable  class. 

Yellow  fever,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  our  hemisphere,  and  which  from  1664  to  1898  had 
caused  untold  suffering,  misery,  death  and  economic  loss  in 
our  owTi  Southern  States,  was  definitely  placed  in  the  easily 
preventable  class  by  the  immortal  discovery  of  the  Army  Yel- 
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low  Fever  Board  in  Cuba  that  this  disease  is  invariably  trans- 
mitted by  the  bite  of  another  species  of  mosquito,  the  stegomyia 
fasciata.  As  a  result  of  this  wonderful  discovery  our  country  has 
been  freed  from  the  frightful  epidemics  which  formerly  visited 
it,  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  possible. 

Typhoid  fever  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  one  of  the 
deadliest  enemies  of  our  race.  In  its  ravages  it  has  always 
selected  its  victims  from  those  at  the  most  useful  period  of  life. 
In  our  country  every  year  35,000  people  die  from  this  disease. 
Besides  those  who  die,  350,000  others  are  sick  from  the  disease 
on  an  average  of  six  weeks  apiece.  The  economic  loss  due  to 
this  sickness  and  death  is  estimated  at  $300,000,000  per  year. 
We  know  positively  that  the  germs  of  this  disease  are  carried 
into  the  human  digestive  tract  by  means  of  infected  water,  milk, 
uncooked  vegetables,  shell  fish,  etc.,  and  that  the  domestic  fly 
(and  to  a  decidedly  lesser  degree  the  cock  roach)  is  a  most 
ejfficient  agent  for  the  dissemination  of  this  infection.  Typhoid 
fever  is  an  absolutely  preventable  disease,  and  definite  prophy- 
lactic vaccination  and  proper  sanitary  measures  can  entirely 
destroy  the  infection. 

This  disease  has  been  virtually  eliminated  in  military  life. 
Why  not  in  civilian  communities? 

Tuberculosis,  the  great  ** White  Plague"  causes  in  the  world 
1,500,000  deaths  each  year.  In  the  United  States,  150,000  die 
annually.  In  our  country  there  are  1,250,000  people  infected 
with  this  disease;  500,000  of  these  are  bed-ridden.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  die  between  25  and  35  years  of  age  are 
destroyed  by  this  disease.  The  economic  loss  occasioned  each 
year  in  the  United  States  from  tuberculosis  amounts  to  $330,- 
000,000.  And  yet  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease!  To 
our  shame  as  American  citizens  be  it  said! 

Are  you  aware  that  300,000  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
die  in  our  country  every  year,  and  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
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these  deaths  are  from  preventable  causes? 

Think  of  this  useless  loss  of  infant  life,  and  of  what  this 
means  to  our  nation!  This  destruction  of  infants  continued 
through  a  long  period  of  years  must  have  caused  many  a  brilliant 
spark  of  genius  to  be  extinguished,  which  under  happier  con- 
ditions of  life  and  protection  might  have  blazed  forth  into  very 
beacon  lights  to  guide  our  people  to  a  higher,  a  better  type  of 
citizenship. 

The  definite,  positive,  practical  fact  that  stands  prominent- 
ly forth  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  this,  that  the  great 
class  of  infectious  diseases  falls  well  within  the  preventable 
group. 

Our  forebears  in  medicine  did  not  possess  this  knowl- 
edge. It  now  throws  a  beam  of  brilliant  light  along  your  pro- 
fessional pathw^ay.  See  to  it  that  you  utilize  this  treasure  of 
medical  knowledge,  which  lies  before  you  ready  to  be  grasped! 
See  to  it  that  you  apply  its  teachings,  loyally  and  nobly,  to  the 
protection  of  your  fellow  beings!  Do  your  best  to  influence 
your  communities  in  the  direction  of  disease  prevention  as  a 
public  utility!  It  will  be  a  blessed  day  for  this  country  when 
a  Department  of  Public  Health  shall  be  brought  into  existence  at 
our  national  capital,  with  the  head  of  such  department  a  member 
of  the  President's  cabinet! 

With  our  rapid  increase  in  knowledge  and  enlightenment, 
that  day  will  surely  come.  Do  you  do  your  best  to  hasten  its 
coming ! 

I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  address  that  you  are 
fortunate  in  entering  upon  your  professional  work  in  stirring 
times,  both  professionally  and  nationally.  I  have  touched  upon 
the  professional  side,  now  let  us  briefly  consider  the  national 
aspect  of  your  careers. 

In  consequence  of  the  Great  War,  the  medical  profession 
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of  our  country  has  been  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  Over  20,000  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tioners have  responded  to  our  country's  call,  have  left  their 
families,  and  sacrificed  their  incomes  in  order  that  they  might 
do  their  part  in  this  great  battle  for  civilization.  And  how 
nobly  and  bravely  and  with  what  self-sacrifice  have  they  per- 
formed their  part  upon  the  battle  lines  of  Europe,  and  in  our 
hospitals  over  there  and  in  this  country ! 

The  medical  profession  of  this  country  has  won  a  crown  of 
glory  in  this  war. 

The  examples  of  these  men  in  your  chosen  profession,  the 
noble,  altruistic  motives  which  led  them  to  give  up  everything 
for  the  welfare  of  their  comrades  in  arms,  their  magnificent 
unselfishness  and  exalted  patriotism  should  engender  in  you, 
young  men,  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  pride — pride  that  you 
have  been  considered  worthy  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  a 
profession,  upon  which  they  have  brought  such  honor. 

Their  example  should  inspire  in  you,  likewise,  a  sentiment 
of  professional  altruism,  and  from  your  future  association  with 
them  in  the  busy  walks  of  professional  life,  there  should  come  to 
you  a  higher,  a  nobler  type  of  that  idealized  love  of  country, 
which  men  call  patriotism. 

Through  this  influence  and  from  this  association  this  great 
war  should  redound  to  your  everlasting  benefit  in  that  it  should 
serve  to  create  in  you  a  professional  idealism  as  opposed  to 
sordid  commercial  and  business  considerations.  Besides,  you 
should  become  truer,  more  patriotic  Americans  in  consequence. 
Your  love  of  the  flag  should  be  enhanced  to  an  immeasurable  de- 
gree. The  love  of  the  flag !  What  an  incentive !  That  flag  occu- 
pies today  a  conimanding  position  in  the  world,  for  it  has  saved 
civilization!  Wearied  and  exhausted  by  bearing  the  brunt  of 
four  years  of  war  with  the  greatest  military  power  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  discouraged  and  almost  in  despair  at  the 
prospect  before  them,  what  a  glorious  sight  to  our  British  and 
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French  brothers-in-arms  must  have  been  the  unfurling  of  Old 
Glory  upon  the  battle  lines  against  the  Hun !  What  a  stimulus 
to  their  energies !  What  a  tonic  to  their  morale !  What  a  very 
help  in  time  of  trouble !  Our  allied  nations  honor  and  revere  it. 
They  look  upon  that  flag  as  the  rainbow  of  civilization — the 
blessed  emblem  of  hope  to  a  stricken  world  in  its  darkest  hour 
of  woe  and  anguish.  What  should  be  your  feelings  towards  it? 
You  who  were  born  under  it,  who  have  been  reared  under  it, 
and  who  have  been  living  under  its  traditions ! 

To  you  it  should  stand  for  duty,  honor,  country,  religion, 
home,  family,  friends  and  for  everything  most  sacred  and  most 
dear  in  life! 

Many  thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  young  manhood  of 
our  country  have  made  the  extreme  sacrifice  upon  the  bloody  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe  while  fighting  under  that  flag  against  the  j 
brutal  Hun.     Many  more  thousands  have  given  up  their  lives    { 
under  its  folds  in  our  hospitals  from  disease  contracted  in  i 
the  line  of  duty.  '| 

Thousands  of  families  have  been  called  upon,  in  conse- 
quence, to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  to  its  dregs.  But  ' 
should  we,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  drink  of  this  cup,  grieve  ' 
as  do  those  who  have  no  hope?  No!  a  thousand  times  no!  The  ■; 
inspiration  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  traditions  of  that  flag  (: 
which  are  engraved  upon  the  inner  tables  of  our  consciousness,  ,i 
the  love  of  it  which  fills  our  hearts  to  bursting,  the  realization  :\ 
of  the  glorious  martyrdom  to  which  our  gallant  boys  have  at-  ■ 
tained  while  fighting  under  it  for  the  greatest,  the  noblest  cause  ' 
of  all  time,  should  cause  all  tears  to  be  wiped  away,  the  habili- 
ments of  woe  to  be  rent  asunder  and  cast  aside,  and  the  sound  of  \ 
weeping  and  lamentation  to  be  drowned  in  paeans  of  victory. 
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THE  MILITARY  AVIATOR 
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I  VERY  soldier  who  answered  Ms  country's  call  to  the 
p.  I  colors  has  passed  through  some  more  or  less  inter- 
esting experiences.  This  is  true,  no  matter  in  what 
branch  of  the  service  he  may  have  served.  When  he 
receives  his  discharge  and  returns  to  civil  life  his 
friends  repeatedly  ask  him  to  narrate  those  experi- 
ences, and  as  these  stories  are  told,  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  comprehend,  to  a  degree  at 
least,  what  a  herculean  task  it  was  to  place  between  two  and 
three  million  trained  fighters  across  the  Atlantic,  thoroughly 
prepared  to  champion  freedom's  cause. 

The  writer  intends  in  this  article  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  but  one  phase  of  this  task  and  give  a  general  outline  of 
the  work,  study  and  preparation  necessary  to  prepare  a  military 
aviator  for  service  overseas.  The  time  required  to  complete 
the  entire  training  was  about  eight  months,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article  will  be  divided  into  four  periods  and  discussed  in 
their  order:  ground  school;  Camp  Dick;  preliminary  flying 
field,  and  advanced  flying  field. 

Ground  schools  were  located  at  the  different  universities 
throughout  the  country,  the  government  desiring  the  assistance 
of  the  professors  and  facilities  to  be  had  only  at  a  university. 
These  schools  were  located  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Prince- 
ton University,  Ohio  School  of  Technology,  Cornell  University, 
University  of  Texas  and  the  University  of  California.  The 
time  allotted  to  complete  the  training  at  the  ground  school  was 
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three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  applicant  had  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  things  necessary  at  the  flying  fields.  The 
ground  school  student  was  given  the  status  of  "flying  cadet," 
which  in  this  branch  of  the  service  meant  that  he  was  an  appli- 
cant for  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant,  with  the  title  of 
military  aviator.  The  course  of  study  at  these  ground  schools 
was  very  difficult,  no  matter  what  one's  previous  training  had 
been.  Hundreds  of  men  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  or  pass 
the  examinations,  and  were  discharged  and  sent  back  to  their 
draft  boards  or  were  transferred  to  some  other  branch  of  the 
service.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  men  who 
entered  the  ground  school  never  finished  the  course.  The  writ- 
er is  proud  to  state,  however,  that  he  does  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  where  a  cadet  failed  through  his  own  fault.  The  rea- 
sons were  two-fold:  either  the  cadet  did  not  have  sufficient 
preliminary  training  to  grasp  the  studies  assigned  to  him,  or  he 
had  been  absent  from  school  for  a  long  period  and  had  not  ap- 
plied himself  to  study  for  such  a  time  that  he  had  lost  his 
ability  to  memorize.  It  was  a  recognized  fact  that  men  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  had  more  difficulty  with  the  course 
than  men  under  that  age. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  studies,  together  with  a  short 
explanation  of  the  most  important  ones: 

Military  subjects.  It  was  necessary  that  the  cadet  have 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  everything  necessary  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  United  States  army.  This  in- 
cluded a  practical  course  in  infantry  drill,  a  theoretical  course 
consisting  of  paper  work  and  army  routine,  and  gas  defense. 
The  cadet  was  required  to  master  several  forms  of  signalling, 
wireless,  window  shutters,  and  ground  strips.  In  wireless,  he 
must  be  able  to  send  and  receive  at  least  twelve  words  per 
minute.  He  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Lewis  ma- 
chine gun  and  the  Marlin  machine  gun.    He  must  be  familiar 
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Top:  View  of  Richfield  Flying  Field,  Waco,  Texas.    Middle:  Close  battle  formation;  note 
interlacing  of  wings.    Bottom:  Battle  formation. 


Top:  The  nose-dive.    Middle:   The  Immelman  turn.     Bottom:   Open  formation. 
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with  every  part  of  these  two  guns  and  also  know  how  to  keep 
them  in  perfect  condition.  In  addition  he  must  pass  a  certain 
mark  in  trap  shooting. 

The  cadet  must  be  thoroughly  versed  with  every  part  of  an 
airplane  and  the  function  of  each  part.  He  must  have  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  theory  of  flying.  He  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  rigging  and  the  proper  alignment  of  his  plane, 
and  be  able  to  properly  inspect  and  repair  his  machine  in  ease 
of  trouble.  He  must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  instru- 
ments used  on  a  plane,  including  the  compass,  altimeter  and 
speedometer.  He  must  be  able  to  recognize  an  enemy  plane 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  on  this  subject  alone  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  spent.  The  most  important  subject,  however,  was  air- 
plane motors.  He  was  required  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  several  different  types.  His  knowledge  must  be  sufficient 
to  locate  trouble  and  to  remedy  it,  and  this,  in  itself,  was  enough 
work  for  a  three-months '  course.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  airplane  motors  of  which  he  must  have  a  complete  knowl- 
edge :  The  Curtis  0.  X. ;  Curtis  V.  X. ;  Hispano  Suiza ;  Sturte- 
vant ;  Hall-Scott ;  Gnome ;  Le  Rhone,  and  the  Liberty. 

The  subject.  Observation,  included  many  others ;  map-mak- 
ing and  interpretation ;  aerial  navigation ;  meteorology ;  co-oper- 
ation with  artillery;  and  photo  interpretation.  Examinations 
were  held  in  these  subjects  every  week  and  month,  and  a  final 
examination  in  each  subject  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

From  the  above  outline  one  can,  without  using  his  imagina- 
tion, conclude  that  the  time  spent  at  ground  school  for  the  cadet 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  but  a  three-months '  period  of  intensive 
training.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  at  ground  school 
the  cadet  was  ordered  to  Camp  Dick,  Dallas,  Texas.  This  was 
a  large  concentration  camp  located  at  the  fair  grounds  at  Dallas. 
The  course  of  training  there  differed  materially  from  that  at 
ground  school.    Here  the  cadet  was  put  through  the  school  of 
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a  soldier.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  military  drill,  athletics, 
and  bayonet  work.  However,  the  cadet  was  required  to  review 
his  ground  school  work,  and  classes  were  held  whenever  time 
permitted  for  this  purpose.  About  six  weeks  was  the  time 
allotted  for  training  at  Camp  Dick,  after  which  time  the  cadet 
was  ordered  to  a  flying  field. 

The  training  received  at  a  flying  field  was  of  two  kinds.  Six 
hours  were  allotted  to  studies  and  six  hours  to  flying,  each  day. 
The  studies  were  the  same  as  those  taught  at  ground  school, 
except  that  the  instruction  was  more  practical,  consisting  of 
actual  work  instead  of  theory.  Flying  itself  was  the  important 
consideration,  however,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  turn  out 
military  aviators. 

The  first  stage  in  learning  to  fly  is  what  is  termed  the 
''dual"  stage.  The  front  and  rear  cockpits  of  a  plane  have  a 
complete  set  of  controls.  The  instructor  rides  in  the  front,  and 
the  student  in  the  rear  cockpit.  They  are  able  to  communicate 
with  one  another  by  means  of  a  speaking  tube.  The  instructor 
controls  the  plane  until  a  high  altitude  has  been  attained,  and 
then  the  student  takes  the  controls  and  does  as  his  instructor 
bids  him  through  the  tube.  First  he  is  taught  to  handle  the 
controls  gently  and  without  jerking.  Then  he  is  taught  to  fly 
straight,  that  is,  to  keep  his  direction  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain horizontal  flight.  When  a  cadet  has  mastered  these  first  few 
principles,  he  takes  up  landings.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  entire  course,  and  to  most  students  for  a  long  time  seems 
impossible.  Many  men,  when  they  reach  this  stage,  end  their 
flying  career,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  learn  to  land,  i 
However,  other  men  grasp  it  within  a  few  days. 

If  the  cadet  is  successful  in  learning  to  land,  he  is  permitted  '■ 
to  solo.  This  is  the  time  for  which  he  has  worked  and  longed,  i 
The  instructor  climbs  out  of  the  front  seat  and  orders  him  to  j 
go  alone.    Every  cadet  will  agree  that  he  then  gets  the  thrill  that 
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comes  but  once  in  a  life-time.  However,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
that  the  real  thrill  comes  only  when  he  gets  into  the  air  and 
realizes  his  instructor  is  not  there  to  get  him  out  of  trouble. 
Everything  seems  different  when  he  solos.  The  plane  is  much 
lighter,  owing  to  the  instructor's  weight  being  gone  from  the 
front  seat.  The  plane  also  responds  to  movement  of  the  con- 
trols much  more  readily  than  when  the  instructor  is  with  him. 
In  fact,  the  whole  business  of  flying  seems  strange.  One  of  the 
most  amusing,  as  well  as  thrilling  sights,  is  to  watch  students  on 
their  solo  flight.  The  writer  recalls  watching  one  young  man 
from  Omaha,  on  his  solo  flight,  who  was  afraid  to  land,  and 
circled  the  field  seven  times,  each  time  gliding  Sown  to  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  then  losing  his  courage  and  going 
around  again.  When  he  had  gone  around  about  six  times,  his 
instructor  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  shoot  him 
down.  However,  on  his  seventh  trip  around  the  field  he  made 
a  successful  landing. 

After  the  solo  stage,  the  cadet  is  allowed  several  days  to 
practice  landing  and  straight  flying.  He  then  takes  up  stunts, 
or  what  is  termed  ' '  aerial  acrobatics. ' '  This  includes  tail  spins, 
wing  overs,  Immelman's,  figure  8's,  loops,  and  practically 
everything  it  is  possible  to  do  with  a  plane.  The  reason  that  it 
is  necessary  to  learn  these  stunts  is  because  when  engaged  in 
active  battle,  stunts  become  the  tricks  of  the  trade  with  which 
to  outwit  the  adversary. 

After  learning  to  do  all  the  required  stunts,  the  cadet  is 
turned  over  to  the  wing  commander  for  his  test.  Should  he  be 
successful  in  his  test,  he  enters  the  cross-country  stage,  and  is 
required  to  make  several  long  cross-country  trips.  The  next 
stage  is  formation,  that  is,  flying  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  feet  from  other  planes.  These  formations  consist  of 
from  three  to  twenty  planes — this  is  the  last  stage  at  the  pre- 
liminary flying  field. 
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After  completing  his  formation  work  the  cadet  is  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant,  with  the  title  of  military  aviator.  On 
receiving  his  commission  he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  air  service:  scout  work,  aerial  observers,  and 
bombers.  Separate  schools  were  maintained  to  instruct  men  in 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  service  and  were  known  as 
advanced  flying  fields.  The  knowledge  required  to  perform  the 
duties  of  these  branches  differed  materially  and  each  required 
special  training.  The  scout  is  taught  aerial  gunnery  and  uses 
for  his  work  a  scout  plane,  which  is  the  smallest  and  fastest  plane 
employed  in  warfare.  The  observer  uses  a  somewhat  larger 
plane  and  carries  a  passenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  artillery 
fire  by  means  of  signalling,  and  to  make  observations  of  enemy 
activities.  The  bomber  uses  the  largest  and  heaviest  plane 
known.  He  carries  one  or  more  passengers  and  a  large  amount 
of  bombs.  The  time  spent  at  the  advanced  flying  field  was  about 
six  weeks,  after  the  completion  of  which  the  student  was  ready 
to  go  to  France  and  take  active  part  in  the  world  struggle. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  above  will  assist  the  reader  in 
obtaining  some  conception  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  when  it  entered  the  world  struggle,  for  when  we  consider 
that  the  air  division  constituted  only  a  small  branch  of  our  fight- 
ing forces,  and  know  how  much  work  was  necessary  to  simply 
prepare  one  military  aviator  for  service  overseas,  we  may  esti- 
mate, to  a  degree  at  least,  what  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished in  the  great  war. 


OUR  FUTURE  UPON  THE  SEAS 


*Thomas  J.  McGovern 


pimam^  MERICA  is  a  great  nation.    At  the  peace  conference 
I     *  her  word  is  mighty.    Yet  we  all  know  that  with  the 

I   -ti.  signing  of  peace,  and  with  the  country's  return  to 

pre-war  conditions,  our  prestige  will  be  dimmed.  But 
we  must  preserve  the  reputation  which  has  been  so 
valiantly  achieved.  It  has  been  won  by  adherence  to 
principle  and  by  force  of  arms.  That  we  shall  always 
adhere  to  principle  is  the  desire  of  every  sincere 
American.  But  we  do  not  choose  to  maintain  a  reputation  by 
force  of  arms.  Nor  could  we  maintain  our  present  national 
greatness  and  internation  influence  by  lending  ourselves  to  such 
a  policy.  Such  a  policy  has  been  attempted,  and  the  government 
attempting  it  has  just  been  destroyed. 

It  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  if  we  withdraw  today  from  the 
field  of  our  labors;  if  we  ceas^  now,  after  having  given  and 
suffered  so  much  for  humanity ,  and  after  having  made  so  many 
promises  to  suffering  mankind,  we  cannot  long  be  considered  a 
truly  great  country.  On  what  then,  does  our  future  greatness 
depend.  On  what  do  the  continued  power  and  reputation  of  any 
strong  country  depend?  History  points  out,  experience  demon- 
strates, and  reason  makes  clear  that  it  is  International  Com- 
merce which  is  absolutely  essential  to  national  greatness. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  our  civilization  we  see  the  Greeks 
struggling  among  themselves  until  a  democracy  is  established. 
In  one  sense,  they  have  become  a  great  nation.  But,  it  is  not 
this  Greece — this  Athens — which  is  remembered.    Not  content 


♦Arts  1920.     Speech  delivered  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest,  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  March  7,  1919. 
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■with  military  power  those  brave  people  extend  the  field  of  their 
endeavors.  They  have  launched  many  ships  and  have  become 
the  carriers  of  the  world.  Athens  reaps  the  benefits  of  their 
activities  in  the  form  of  enormously  increased  revenues.  Then, 
but  not  until  then,  does  Athens  become  truly  great.  Eesplend- 
ent  temples  spring  up ;  institutions  of  learning  come  into  exist- 
ence; magnificent  festivals  are  inaugurated.  Athens  now  is 
rich.  Athens  now  is  civilized.  Athens  now  is  the  leader  of  the 
world.  All  states,  all  tribes  gaze  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the 
glories  of  this  ancient  city.  And  all  this  because  Athens  is 
strong  upon  the  seas. 

Let  time  roll  on.  We  come  to  another  city  that  boasts  of 
its  ancestry.  This  city  or  state  is  Carthage.  Carthage,  in  one 
aspect,  is  great,  but  she  is  not  yet  considered  the  greatest  among 
her  contemporaries.  Now  Carthage  inaugurates  a  commercial 
program.  The  trade  fleets  which  fly  the  flag  of  that  proud  city 
seek  out  every  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  birthplace , 
of  Hannibal  now  reaps  the  harvest  of  gold. 

This  policy  raises  the  reputation  of  a  mediocre  state  above 
the  common,  and  in  a  few  years,  the  name  of  Carthage  comes  to 
signify  glory,  fame,  power  and  prosperity.  I 

Generations  pass.  Governments  are  bom  and  die.  The 
Spanish  people  achieved  greatness  when  they  threw  off  the 
crushing  yoke  of  the  Moors.  But  Spain  could  not  then  have 
rested  on  her  laurels  and  maintained  her  greatness.  She  went  \ 
further.  She  sought  commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. Because  of  her  prestige  her  advances  were  received  with 
favor.  She  became  the  carrier  of  the  goods  of  the  East  to  their 
purchasers  in  the  West.  The  Indies,  rich  in  spices,  silks,  and 
jewels,  paid  handsomely  for  services  rendered.  But  Spain  was 
not  satisfied.  Ever  striving  to  improve  her  commerce,  she  sac- 
rificed millions  of  dollars  in  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  shorter 
route  to  the  Indies.  She  sponsored  that  famous  expedition  of  the 
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fearless  explorer,  Columbus,  "which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
America,  Spain  now  had  a  greater  scope  for  her  energies.  And 
Spain  prospered.  And  while  she  prospered,  and  while  her  white 
ships  traversed  the  world's  waterways  in  quest  of  commerce 
Spain  remained  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe.  Surely, 
friends,  no  one  can  dispute  this.  Commerce,  history  shows,  de- 
termines the  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  is  absolutely  inseparable 
from  it. 

Our  own  age  has  seen  another  nation  become  great  by 
similar  means.  We  see  an  island  country,  itself  of  no  great  ac- 
count. Yet  we  see  that  country  sending  forth  her  ships  and 
establishing  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  which  to  trade. 
We  watch  that  island  country  become  rich  and  powerful.  With 
her  laden  argosies  came  her  greatness.  Commerce  it  is,  we  our- 
selves have  seen,  that  made  England  truly  great  and  made 
possible  and  fitting  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

Were  we  not  possessed  of  all  these  historical  and  empiricle 
proofs  of  the  relation  Commerce  bears  to  national  prowess  and 
domestic  affluence,  we  could  still  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
from  reason  alone.  We  know  that  no  country  can  be  accounted 
great  or  its  friendship  long  desired,  if  it  persists  in  remaining 
aloof.  A  policy  of  splendid  isolation  will  result  either  in  a  na- 
tion's becoming  actually  odious  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  or 
in  that  nation's  complete,  painful  and  final  isolation  from  all 
international  affairs.  And  a  country's  true  greatness  naturally 
and  logically  depends  upon  the  strength  of  its  international 
influence. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  it  must  be  conceded,  while 
we  as  Americans  especially,  should  be  glad  to  declare,  that  the 
United  States  must  inunediately  direct  its  enormous  energies 
into  commercial  channels.  At  once  the  skeptic  may  ask,  ''But 
can  we  succeed?"  Let  me  ask,  "Why  can,  we  not  succeed?  Is 
not  American  intelligence  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world?"    I 
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declare  that  in  this  recent  struggle  it  has  clearly  manifested 
itself  to  be  the  superior  of  any  other  type  of  human  intelligence. 
Is  not  energy  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  American? 
Is  he  not  as  fearless  as  any  other  man?  Whose  bravery  was 
it  that  finally  brought  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion?  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  charged  that  we  are  not  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  commercial  development  entails.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  opportunity  offers  itself  but  once  to  individ- 
uals. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
nations.  We  could  never  have  a  better  opportunity  than  now 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  Our  armies  have  distinguished 
themselves;  our  navies  have  made  for  themselves  a  matchless 
record.  Our  people  have  proven  by  their  actions  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  country  founded  upon  the  ideals  of  pure 
democracy,  breeds  the  best  type  of  citizens,  and  offers  the  most 
dangerous,  yea,  crushing  resistance  to  any  challenger  of  civic 
liberty.  We  have  attained  national  prestige.  Our  friendship 
is  desired.  Our  enmity  is  feared.  Could  we  ever  again  have 
a  more  fertile  field  for  endeavor?  Many  of  our  merchant  men 
are  already  upon  the  seas.  Thousands  more  will  follow  as 
quickly  as  human  mind  can  conceive  and  human  hand  can  shape 
them.  Shipping  officials  have  announced  that  branch  offices  will 
shortly  be  opened  in  every  big  port  and  city  of  the  world  to  aug- 
ment, facilitate,  and  expedite  our  coming  international  trade. 

We  have  now  but  to  consider  how  Commerce,  when  once 
procured ,  can  best  be  maintained.  For  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
a  single  citizen  to  permit  this  country  to  lose  by  neglect  the 
laurels  she  has  so  bravely  and  so  honestly  won. 

History  is  a  good  teacher.    A  short  while  ago  I  pictured  to  , 
you  Athens,  controller  of  great  fleets.     And  Athens  was  then 
great.    I  showed  you  Carthage,  mistress  of  the  world,  because 
she  was  mistress  of  the  seas.    We  saw  the  greatness  of  Spain 
under  an  able  executive.    But  history  brings  before  our  eyes 
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other  pictures.  While  the  richly  laden  ships  of  Athens  glide 
majestically  over  the  warm  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  there  springs  up  an  ambitious  and  grasping 
monarchy  which  gazes  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  civilized  Greece.  Philip  of  Macedonia  desires  that 
which  belongs  to  Athens.  And  Athens,  partaking  too  deeply  of 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  new-found  prosperity,  does  ntot 
foresee  the  threatening  storm.  We  see  the  direful  consequences 
of  neglecting  commercial  interests.  Fair  Athenian  cities  make 
ruddy  the  Southern  skies  with  scarlet  tongues  of  flame.  Ath- 
enians, proudest  of  men,  are  dragged  at  the  spiked  wheels  of  the 
victorious  Macedonians.  The  allies  of  Athens  gaze  in  despair 
on  the  smouldering  ashes  of  their  prosperous  cities.  Philip 
and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  remain  supreme  where  once 
the  mighty  Athens  weilded  sway.  Athens  fell  because  Athens 
neglected  to  protect  her  ships  with  "a,  navy  second  to  none." 

We  come  again  to  Carthage,  mistress  of  the  seas.  Carthage 
is  rich  but  she  has  suffered  herself  to  become  careless.  Across 
the  shining  sea  upon  whose  shore  is  built  the  ancient  Carthage 
a  new  nation  has  come  into  being — the  offspring  of  noble  Tro- 
jans and  warlike  Sabines.  A  race  with  a  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  Aeneas  and  the  martial  Priam,  has  risen  from  a  mere 
colony  to  a  mighty  city  and  a  powerful  state.  Rome  now  is  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Already  the  brazen  beaked  triremes  of  that 
fearless  race  have  encountered  the  Carthaginians  in  a  fierce 
naval  engagement.  But  Rome  was  young.  And  so  Rome  was 
vanquished.  Carthage,  victorious,  rested.  Rome,  defeated, 
toiled  on.  Again  and  again  they  clashed.  The  result  was  that 
Carthaginian  ships  were  driven  from  the  seas  while  the  sturdy 
Roman  barks,  impelled  by  mighty  oars,  swept  majestically 
through  the  purple  wave,  and  carried  Roman  fame  and  customs 
to  the  far  off  corners  of  the  world.  Carthage  fell  because  Carth- 
age did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  maintain  **a  navy  second  to 
none. ' ' 
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Hundreds  of  years  pass  by.  America  has  been  discovered. 
Spain  is  still  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  because  she  is 
the  most  powerful  upon  the  seas.  England  is  jealous  of  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Spanish  fleets.  She  sends  out  her  pirates 
who  plunder  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  Spanish  merchant- 
men fall  an  easy  prey  to  these  vultures  of  free  trade,  and  are 
brought  to  English  ports  where  their  mastheads  are  desecrated 
by  the  affixing  thereto  of  Britain's  banner.  Spain,  neglects 
too  long  to  take  drastic  measures  for  the  removal  of  these 
pirates.  The  Spanish  Armada  has  been  tried  and  found,  want- 
ing. For  Spain  had  become  negligent.  Failing  to  note  how  her 
maritime  power  was  being  diminished,  and  her  rival's  increased, 
she  has  paid  for  her  carelessness.  Today  she  exists  an  independ- 
ent country,  but  her  greatness  has  waned  and  disappeared. 

And  so,  as  we  have  seen,  friends,  failure  on  the  part  of  three 
great  nations  has  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  three  others, 
equally  great,  whose  methods  of  obtaining  greatness  were  sim- 
ilar, though  by  no  means  justifiable — Macedonia  and  Rome  of 
ancient  times,  and  Britain  of  our  own. 

Today,  American  ships  are  sailing  on  the  five  oceans  of  the 
world.  Tomorrow  will  see  their  number  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  Would  they  not  be  a  tempting  prize  if  there  were  today  a 
Macedonia,  a  Rome,  or  another  ambitious  or  jealous  country? 

Friends,  it  is  not  a  novel  doctrine  that  I  advocate  tonight. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  self-defense,  having  for  its  fundamental 
tenets  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  privileges  abroad, 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  loyal  sons  at  home.  To 
this  end,  it  behooves  us  to  develop  and  extend  our  international 
trade  on  every  sea,  subject  to  no  restrictions  save  our  native 
sense  of  justice,  and  universal  freedom.  But  our  commerce,  once 
established,  demands  by  its  very  nature  adequate  protection 
against  any  state,  or  group  of  states  that  might  question  our 
inalienable  right  to  dispose  of  our  great  resources  as  we  our- 
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selves  deem  fit.  But  this  protection  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
building  of  great  navies.  Look  into  the  future.  There  you  shall 
see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  from  the  masts  of  mighty  men 
of  war,  ever  championing  Democracy  and  at  the  same  time  guar- 
anteeing the  safety  of  the  ships  that  are  bringing  to  us  riches  and 
glory.  Then,  and  from  then  on,  let  future  generations  sing — 
"America  rules  the  waves." 


It  has  been  so  long  since  I  talked  to  any  one  not  in  the  army 
that  my  conception  of  anything  but  orders,  general  or  hospital, 
or  travel  or  other  kind,  has  become  exceedingly  hazy.  In  the 
service  just  these  things  interest  one :  Where  do  we  go  next ; 
when  do  we  go  and  how  long  will  we  be  there  ?  Added  to  this  now, 
at  least  for  the  A.  E.  F.,  is  the  most  burning  one  of  all — ^When 
are  we  going  home  ? 

This  (Bean  Desert)  is  a  large  hospital  center  and  the  place 
is  filled  with  convalescent  soldiers  awaiting  transportation  home. 
Naturally,  all  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  States  but  are  very 
uncomplaining  and  cheerful.    I  arrived  too  late  to  get  in  when 
the  biggest  ** push"  was  on,  but  there  were  many,  many  wounded 
evacuated  from  the  front  for  a  long  time  after  I  arrived  and  I 
saw  lots  of  what  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  over  for — "war  surg-  i 
ery."     It  is  interesting  and  the  results  are,  in  some  cases,  ; 
marvelous,  but  it  is  all  of  the  sort  one  will  never  use  or  see  in 
civil  practice.    Of  course  a  certain  manual  dexterity  must  be  ] 
acquired  with  surgical  instruments  by  men  who  handle  them  i 
day  after    day   for    ten    to  fourteen  hours  each  day,  but  the  ,1 
problems  presented  for  judgment  and  the  sort  of  technic  em-  j 
ployed  is  so  totally  unlike  the  problems  and  operations  of  civil  j 
practice  that  comparison  only  shows  the  great  difference  more  | 
strongly.    I  am  mentioning  this  because  I  can  see  a  dreadful  \ 
exodus  of  new  made  ' '  war  surgeons ' '  in  the  next  year  or  so  to  j 
fertile  fields  and  tremble  to  think  of  what  must  happen  for  I ! 
know  about  the  capabilities  of  many  of  them. 

We  came  to  France  by  way  of  England — a  most  beautiful 
country,  bu:t  the  people — perhaps  they  have  suffered  enough  in 
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the  last  four  years  to  account  for  their  utter  lack  of  effort  to 
be  agreeable  or  even  ordinarily  approachable.  Outside  of  the 
devastated  districts  in  France,  England  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  than  France.  Buildings  are  in  worse  repair,  roads  not  as 
well  kept  and  the  people  look  more  worn  than  do  the  French. 

I  was  in  Le  Havre  when  the  premature  report  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  came  out.  The  French  went  wild  and  celebrated 
to  an  extent  that  seemed  ludicrous  the  following  day  when  it 
proved  the  report  was  untrue,  but  if  we  had  been  fighting  four 
years  we  would  perhaps  have  done  worse.  The  French  are  a 
very  emotional  people.  Good  news,  four  people  and  some  one 
who  can  sing  the  Marsellaise  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  parade, 
and  every  hamlet  in  France  paraded  for  two  weeks  after  Novem- 
ber 11th. 

This  is  a  beautiful  country,  particularly  so  in  our  immediate 
neghborhood.  It  is  the  center  of  the  wine  producing  region  of 
France.  One  can  buy  wine  all  the  way  from  two  francs  (thirty- 
six  cents)  a  quart  up  to  twenty-five  francs.  The  peasants  drink 
a  cheap  stuff  that  tastes  like  acetic  acid.  They  drink  no  water, 
yet  one  never  sees  them  drunk.  The  weather  has  been  beautiful 
until  the  last  few  days.  All  the  verdure  is  out,  garden  truck 
growing,  though  it  froze  a  little  last  night. 

The  whole  country  is  interspersed  with  small  villages  about 
one,  two  or  three  miles  apart.  The  roads  are  wonderful.  I  walk- 
ed out  about  three  miles  to  mass  this  morning  just  for  a  change 
— distance  does  not  bother  one  if  he  is  used  to  hiking.  Mass,  to 
the  French,  is  somewhat  like  a  "movie"  at  home — come  in 
when  you  please,  sit  down  (they  stay  sitting),  remain  till  you  are 
tired  and  leave.  One  can't  help  but  notice,  however,  the  scarcity 
of  men  and  the  number  of  women  in  mourning. 

I  had  a  ward  of  about  seventy-five  wounded  Germans  for 
a  long  time.     They  are  submissive,  appreciative  patients,  un- 
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complaining  but  all  anxious  to  get  home.  Many  of  them  are 
mere  boys  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  These  chaps  tell  you  | 
on  the  *  *  q.  t. "  that  they  are  coming  to  America  as  soon  as  they 
save  money  enough.  When  Germany  has  paid  the  indemnities 
that  she  will  surely  be  assessed,  I  am  afraid  these  same  boys  will 
be  too  old  to  travel  and  it  is  not  probable  they  would  get  a  verj'^ 
warm  reception  anyway.  They  are  a  wonderful  people  in  many , 
ways — thorough,  efficient,  very  hard  workers,  but  woefully  mis- 
informed about  other  peoples,  especially  Americans. 

Now  that  the  boys  are  drifting  back,  no  doubt  you  hear] 
lots  of  criticism  of  various  things,  some  justified,  some  not,  but 
every  soldier  exercises  his  right  to  continually  object  to  every- 
thing— in  season  and  out — in  fact  there  is  no  closed  season  on^ 
objectors,  conscientious  or  otherwise. 

No  doubt  the  "flu"  has  subsided  by  this  time.    I  noticed  th€ 
long  list  of  deaths  appearing  from  week  to  week  in  the  American] 
Medical  Journal,  among  them  Joe  Borghoff  and  Jonas  Larson  of 
the  1913  class. 

Of  course  I  am  anxious  to  get  back  there.    I  look  forward] 
to  returning  to  school  work,  which  I  always  very  much  enjoyed. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  DUNCAN,  M.  D.  1912. 


Brest,  Finisterre. 
January  22,  1919. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  left  Lyons,  having  as  my  objective 
Coblenz.  I  boarded  a  crowded  train  for  Dijon,  my  first  stop. 
There  were  many  American  non-commissioned  officers  in  our 
compartment,  even  the  aisles  were  filled  with  all  sorts,  Amer- 
icans, French,  British,  etc.  One  lad  said  to  me,  '*Do  you  speak 
English?"  Upon  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  **Well 
when  the  train  starts,  you  can  have  a  seat  in  here. ' '  I  kept  look- 
ing on  the  outside  at  a  lad  who  attracted  my  attention  as  re- 
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sembling  Jimmy  Cameron,  the  friend  of  Squidgies,  who  trained 
at  Fort  Omaha.  When  we  started,  and  after  I  had  gotten  a  seat, 
it  did  turn  out  to  be  Jimmy,  and  of  course  that  meant  a  nice 
visit.  He  has  been  over  for  a  year,  and  participated;  in  all  the 
American  fighting  areas. 

Before  I  knew  it,  we  had  reached  Dijon  where  I  was  to 
change  trains  for  Nancy.  In  my  coach  there  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man,  a  captain,  and  a  lieutenant  and  his  sister.  The  sister  was 
assistant  to  the  head  of  an  evacuation  hospital  at  Basoura,  near 
Neufchateau.  It  turned  out  that  they  also  were  making  a  some- 
what similar  tour.  However,  as  the  train  dragged  along,  losing 
more  and  more  time.  Miss  Cox  decided  she  could  only  go  as  far 
as  E  spinal.  A  nice  French  nurse  on  the  train  gave  us  valuable 
information  about  trains,  hotels,  etc.  Instead  of  reaching  Nancy 
at  5  o  'clock  and  being  able  to  take  a  7  o  'clock  train  out  of  Metz, 
we  did  not  arrive  until  midnight.  On  arrival  we  went  to  the 
Hotel  Angleterre,  only  to  find  it  full,  so  oif,  we  started  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel.  There  my  French  was  helpful  in  getting  di- 
rections, etc.  This  hotel  was  for  men  only,  so  we  went  to 
find  the  Red  Cross  hotel. 

The  nice  old  captain  in  the  ofiice  said  they  only  had  accom- 
modation for  nine  women  and  rooms  were  all  filled.  We  got 
into  conversation  and  I  found  that  when  a  lad  he  had  worked  in 
Omaha  and  knew  the  Hitchcock  and  Tibbets  families.  He  felt 
sorry  for  me — he  had  a  room  for  the  lieutenant, but  none  for  poor 
me.  However,  he  said, '  *  If  you  like  you  may  sleep  on  the  daven- 
port in  my  office.  I  look  after  the  office  at  night  since  the  office 
man  has  had  the  grippe.  The  light  will  be  on  and  if  you  don 't 
mind,  you  are  very  welcome, ' '  he  said.  Of  course  I  was  only  too 
glad  and  was  really  quite  comfortable.  He  provided  a  pillow  and 
three  blankets,  and  after  removing  my  boots  I  was  soon  in  the 
land  of  Morpheus. 

When  we  reached  the  station  we  found  everyone  was  be- 
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ing  sent  to  Coblenz  via  Toul,  so  we  got  on  board  at  8  o'clock 
bound  for  that  destination.  Leaving  thus  early,  gave  but  little 
time  to  see  Nancy.  However,  I  did  see  the  public  square  with 
its  four  golden  gates,  and  the  cathedral  which  is  a  sort  of  Span- 
ish type  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  our  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  home. 

At  Toul  we  found  a  troop  train  which  was  to  go  directly  to 
Coblenz.  When  we  went  out  we  found  it  was  taking  a  detach- 
ment of  M.  P.  (military  police).  One  compartment  contained 
officers,  who  asked  us  to  join  them.  There  was  a  very  nice  nurse 
in  the  company  which  made  it  very  pleasant  for  me. 

This  trip  has  been  quite  an  experience  for  me.  I  ate  canned 
*  *  Willie, ' '  a  sort  of  canned  hash,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  and 
enjoyed  it.  One  man  had  a  fruit  cake.  I  had  chocolate,  the  nurse 
had  cocoa  in  a  thermos  bottle,  and  we  made  out  a  jolly  lunch, 
which  was  followed  by  supper  and  a  midnight  breakfast,  as  we 
did  not  reach  Coblenz  until  3  a.  m.  We  went  through  Metz  and 
Luxemburg,  but  did  not  leave  the  train.  The  trip  from  Metz  to 
Coblenz  along  the  Moselle  river  is  very  picturesque,  especially 
by  moonlight.  I  almost  forgot  to  add  that  I  saw  my  first  cam- 
ouflaged road  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  also  many  villages  with  only 
shattered  walls  remaining,  nearby  trenches  and  miles  of  barbed 
wire.  The  pictures  you  see  at  home  are  quite  accurate  and  con- 
vey as  good  an  idea  as  possible  without  actually  seeing  the  thing 
itself. 

One  of  the  officers  knew  of  a  hotel  and  we  started  for  it. 
En  route  we  saw  a  place  brilliantly  lighted,  and  we  stopped  to 
inquire  our  way.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  police  station.  We 
Avere  escorted  from  there  to  the  Hotel  Monopole,  where  the 
American  billeting  is  done,  by  three  stalwart  German  police- 
men. They  wore  long  blue  overcoats  with  big  silver  buttons 
and  great  black  boots.  All  three  were  smoking  typical  German 
pipes.    After  some  difficulty  we  were  all  provided  with  rooms  at 
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the  Frieshof,  where  we  were  escorted  by  the  three  policemen. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  awaken  the  landlady.  I  slept  in  a 
hideous  room  with  red  plush  furniture — ^even  the  table  cover  was 
of  red  plush.  The  room  had  a  very  ornate  mirror  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  floor  covering,  which  was  oilcloth.  There  was 
only  one  sheet  on  the  bed  and  a  great  leaden  feather  pad  for 
covering. 

Coblenz  is  a  prosperous  looking  city,  with  substantial  houses 
buUt  in  blocks.  The  architecture  is  ornate  and  somewhat  heavy. 
There  are  the  usual  open  squares  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
European  cities.  The  public  buildings  are  substantial.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  there  are  numerous  trees  to  break  the 
monotony.  Along  the  Rhine  are  many  docks,  and  at  certain 
parts  very  nice  homes  overlooking  the  boulevard  which  skirts  the 
river. 

This  city  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  so  were  the  people.  They 
seemed  well  dressed.  There  are  many  good  shops,  and  the 
vdndows  are  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  good  things.  Unlike 
the  conditions  in  France,  few  shops  were  closed.  It  almost  seem- 
ed like  part  of  a  play  which  was  staged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Americans.  Men  told  me  that  the  shopkeepers  are  all  polite  and 
eharge  moderate  prices.  Some  think  orders  have  been  given  to 
treat  Americans  in  a  kind  and  courteous  manner. 

If  so,  this  is  very  clever  propaganda,  and  they  are  succeed- 
ing in  developing  quite  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  many 
American  soldiers.  Walking  along  the  Ehine  we  got  a  good  view 
of  the  great  gray  fort  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Then  we  wandered  throught  the  business  section,  and  I  bought 
an  iron  cross,  which  will  serve,  I  feel,  as  a  most  typical  souvenir 
of  my  trip  to  the  Rhine. 

We  took  the  next  train,  and  a  nice  captain  gave  me  his  seat. 
One  of  the  delightful  features  of  my  trip  was  the  unfailing 
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courtesy  extended  to  me  by  all  the  Americans.  Then,  too,  it 
was  intensely  interesting  to  hear  these  men,  most  of  whom  saw 
active  service  for  months  at  the  front.  In  this  particular  coach 
were  artillery  ofi&cers  and  aviators.  There  was  much  discussion, 
always  friendly,  as  to  which  branch  **was  on  the  job"  most. 

These  men  all  have  ideas — and  it  will  behoove  the  politicians 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  to  march  straight  when  these  come 
home. 

They  will  have  no  tolerance  for  anything  except  absolute 
fair  play.  The  American  college  boy  is  returning  home  a  full 
fledged  man,  and  he  will  see  to  it  that  his  rights,  and,  above  all, 
the  rights  of  the  boys  who  fought,  not  under  him,  but  with  him, 
are  not  lightly  disregarded. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


Grenoble,  Isere,  France. 
January  2,  1919. 
On  the  23rd  of  December,  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
army,  or  rather  part  of  it,  we  got  a  huge  Arbre  du  Noel  (Christ- 
mas tree)  which  reached  right  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Perfecture's 
Grande  Salle.  To  this  room  we  then  brought  hordes  of  Christ- 
mas toys.  I 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  eventful  daj'^,  the  children  began  to  ar- 
rive in  the  square  outside.  Each  child  had  been  sent  an  invita- 
tion which  had  a  slip  or  ticket  inside  to  present  at  the  door,  just 
as  if  it  might  have  been  an  invitation  to  a  very  chic  wedding. 
We  had  a  little  difficulty,  because  we  could  not  find  room  for  the 
mothers  who  came  with  their  children  in  some,  cases.  The  250 
children  filled  the  room  pretty  well,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tree, 
tables  and  Christmas  things.  At  4  o  'clock  we  began  to  admit  the 
eager  wee  things,  and  formed  them  in  a  grand  hollow  circle 
around  the  tree. 

The  French  girls  (who  have  been  helping  us)  had  taught  the 
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children  to  sing  the  **Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  English,  and 
this  they  lisped  out  and  sang  very  nicely  indeed.  If  you  could 
only  have  seen  the  expressions  of  joy  and  astonishment  mirrored 
on  the  faces  of  these  little  French  refugee  children  as  they  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years  a  Christmas  tree — and  such  a 
tree — all  ablaze  with  candles,  tinsel  and  gifts,  and  all  for  them. 
Well,  it  was  worth,  well  worth,  any  effort  we  may  have  made  to 
make  such  a  holiday  treat  possible. 

If  the  people  at  home,  who  sent  us  money  and  contributed, 
could  only  have  seen  the  joy  which  they  helped  to  bring  to  these 
tiny  wee  ones,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  awfully  glad. 

So  much  for  the  tree — after  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
was  finished  the  children  chanted  Christmas  carols,  really  very 
nicely.  Then  the  French  girls  made  very  nice  speeches  in  Eng- 
lish and  gave  to  Gertrude  and  me  each  a  hugh  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  they  presented  Captain  Williams  (who  had  helped  so 
much)  an  American  flag  and  the  French  tri-color,  and  these  two 
were  knotted  together  to  symbolize  the  union  of  France  and 
America. 

After  all  the  singing,  the  distribution  of  gifts  began.  We 
called  out  the  name  of  each  girl  or  boy  and  gave  them  their  gifts 
individually.  After  all  the  children  had  been  provided  for,  our 
French  girls  gave  to  Gertrude  and  me  each  a  lovely  lace  cover 
for  a  small  table.  The  lace  had  been  made  entirely  by  them, 
even  to  the  filet  inserts. 

While  this  was  going  on  and  the  children  were  enjoying  their 
gifts,  the  American  soldier  boys  came,  in  to  see  the  celebration 
and  believe  they  had  as  good  a  time  as  the  children.  It  made  them 
too  feel  that  they  were  participating  in  a  real  Christmas.  Just 
the  smell  of  that  nice  huge  pine  tree  was  the  "most  Christmassy 
thing  perhaps  of  all.  It  was  a  remarkably  successful  party  and 
a  joy  and  delight  to  see  what  fun  the  children  had. 
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That  evening  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  tired,  the  major 
and  captain  took  us  both  to  the  cathedral  to  midnight  mass.  The 
church  was  packed ;  the  service  of  course  differed  from  ours  and 
naturally  we  could  not  appreciate  it  quite  the  same.  Most  of  the 
music  was  unfamiliar,  even,  but  some  of  it  we  enjoyed  and  found 
really  lovely.  The  great  congregation  seemed  to  get  a  great  deal 
out  of  the  service  and  were  very  earnest  and  intent.  Then  came 
our  own  Christmas  day,  which  we  two  began  by  opening  the 
'  *  paquets ' '  that  my  nice  family  sent  us. 

Then  came  our  own  dinner.  We  had  oysters,  then  real 
turkey  with  chestnut  dressing,  and  cauliflower  in  delicious  sauce, 
such  as  the  French  know  how  to  make  and  then  to  top  it  all  off 
— real  ice  cream. 

Thinking  after  all  the  good  eats  that  a  little  exercise  would 
not  be  harmful,  we  climbed  up  to  the  ** Statue  of  the  Virgin," 
which  looks  protectingly  down  on  Le  Puy.  There  one  gets  a 
marvelous  view  of  the  valley  below.  We  ended  the  day  with 
supper  of  cold  turkey  in  front  of  a  log  fire.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  with  my  loved  ones  and  that  I  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  a  very  beautiful,  if  not  a  fully  perfect 
day.  In  many  ways  it  is  difficult  for  us  here  to  realize  that  the 
holiday  season  has  come  and  gone.  The  French  people  make 
more  of  New  Year's  as  a  time  for  exchanging  gifts. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1918. 


^iTH  THE  Editors 


The  story  of  these  stirring 
FIFTY  YEAES  FROM  NOW.  days  cannot  be  properly  writ- 
ten until  time  has  furnished 
the  necessary  perspective — we  are  too  close  to  the  big  events 
through  which  we  are  passing  to  estimate  them  at  their  proper 
value.  Fifty  years  from  now  the  historian  may  pass  judicially 
upon  our  achievements,  giving  to  each  people  and  its  leaders 
their  proper  places  in  the  drama  of  the  great  war.  Petty 
jealousies  will  then  be  forgotten,  ignoble  purposes  will  be  laid 
bare,  and  in  the  clear,  white,  light  of  time  individuals  and  nations 
will  stand  revealed  in  the  nakedness  of  truth.  The  judgment  of 
posterity  will  be  entered  upon  the  record  and  another  volume  in 
the  world's  story  will  be  completed. 

However,  no  one  need  be  told  that  the  narrative  will  be 
miserable  in  the  extreme  if  we  complacently  drift,  meekly  sub- 
scribing to  the  doctrine  that  everything  will  turn  out  all  right 
in  the  end.  Life's  story  is  commingled  of  sadness  and  joy,  and 
experience  gives  no  assurance  of  a  happy  ending — quite  as  of- 
ten as  not  the  hero  fails  and  the  villain  wins.  Our  only  hope  of 
success  must  lie  in  well  conceived  plans,  faithfully  executed.  The 
mastery  will  go  to  the  worker,  not  to  the  quitter.  The  idler,  the 
dawdler  is  foredoomed  to  failure  and  this  is  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  individuals, — only  the  workers  may  reasonably  hope  to  win. 

Just  now  the  public  mind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
wrought  up  over  the  many  problems  with  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  grappling,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
happiness  of  the  world  is  in  the  balance.  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points  are  receiving  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
peace  delegates,  but  no  one  knows  at  this  time  whether  a  satis- 
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factory  solution  of  the  many  delicate  problems  now  before  the 
Conference  will  be  worked  out.  The  map  of  Europe  is  being  re- 
cast, nations  long  suppressed  are  clamoring  for  recognition  and 
independence,  the  puzzles  of  geography,  of  race  and  language 
and  tradition  are  receiving  the  closest  attention  of  the  most 
notable  gathering  of  diplomats  in  our  time.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  we  read  with  such  avidity  every  scrap  of  information  we 
can  get  about  the  work  they  are  doing. 

At  home  we  are  concerned  over  our  own  problems — the 
railroads,  prohibition,  Americanization,  suffrage,  taxation,  re- 
construction, the  high  cost  of  living,  employment  for  the  workers, 
the  relation  of  the  state  and  federal  government  to  each  other, 
the  nation's  attitude  toward  big  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
million  and  one  angles  from  which,  as  individuals,  we  are  forced, 
by  circumstances,  to  consider  in  a  very  practical  way  our  own 
adjustment  to  the  stress  of  the  times.  With  all  this  confusion 
there  has  come  a  veritable  delirium  of  reform  and  our  people, 
distracted  by  war,  unfortunately  turn  eagerly  to  each  new-found 
near  leader,  though  his  recommendations  be  meager  and  his  am- 
bition large. 

Politically,  we  are  in  a  novel  situation.  Old  parties  have 
lost  their  grip,  despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  their  chief  tans  to 
hold  the  rank  and  file  in  line.  The  Bolshevists,  the  I.  W.  W.'s, 
the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  the  Socialists,  the  farmers,  the 
laborers  and  innumerable  special  groups  are  asserting  them- 
selves— few  with  any  acceptable  general  program,  each  with 
a  nucleus  of  ideas  around  which  their  adherents  rally.  The  din 
of  physical  combat  on  the  field  of  battle  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  babel  of  confusion  at  home,  and  in  utter  bewilderment  we  are 
all  looking  for  a  way  out. 

National  leaders  have  candidly  admitted  that  they  have  no 
plan  for  the  solution  of  many  of  our  pressing  problems  and 
apparently  they  are  drifting  like  the  rest  of  us.    The  danger  of 
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the  present  murky  situation  is  that  small,  determined  groups, 
arrogant  self-seekers,  with  very  clear  ideas  as  to  what  they 
want,  find  willing,  even  eager,  followers  among  the  hosts  of  good 
people  who  are  ready  to  go  with  any  one  who  promises  to  lead 
them  out.  Like  persons  caught  in  a  burning  building,  they  do 
not  stop  to  ask  for  credentials,  but  accept  any  advice  which  seems 
to  promise  relief. 

The  demand  for  serious,  sober,  patient  study  of  the  present 
situation  is  therefore  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  elaboration. 
Doubtless  we  shall  ultimately  emerge  from  our  unhappy  predica- 
ment, but  whether  the  escape  is  to  be  early  and  permanent  will 
depend  upon  the  leadership  we  follow.  Fifty  years  from  now 
our  problems  may  seem  easy  of  solution,  but  for  the  moment  they 
are  difficult  and  intricate  enough  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  us  all. 
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e-fiUGATIONAL  WORLD 


According  to  The  Daily  lowan,  published  by  the  University 
of  Iowa,  under  date  of  January  30th, '  *  Religious  denominations 
are  well  represented  at  the  University.  Most  of  the  students 
belong  to,  or  prefer  some  denomination,  although  many  of  them 
never  attend,  as  can  be  easily  seen  at  a  glance  at  any  of  the 
congregations. 

Exact  figures  can  not  be  obtained,  but  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  students  belonging  and  preferring  the  different  denom- 
inations are  as  follows : 

Methodist 800 

Presbyterian 400 

Roman  Catholic 350 

Congregational ; . . . . 300 

Lutheran 200 

Baptist 100 

Christian 90 

Episcopal 90 

Other  denominations  such  as  the  Unitarian,  Latter  Day 
Saints,  United  Brethern,  Reformed,  and  Hebrew  are  also  repre- 
sented among  the  student  body.  Some  of  the  students  register 
as  having  no  preference. ' ' 


Columbia  University  has  announced  that  students  desiring 
to  enter  that  institution  will  be  required  to  submit  to  a  psycho- 
logical test  instead  of  talking  entrance  examinations.  * 


The  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Commerce  is  co-operat- 
ing with  the  government  in  the  training  of  men  for  foreign 
trade  positions. 
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The  University  of  Iowa  has  recently  organized  Lambia 
Theta  local  honorary  educational  sorority.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  promote  interest  in  the  educational  field  and 
high  scholastic  and  professional  standards  among  prospective 
teachers.  Graduate  work  and  research  in  the  field  of  education 
are  to  be  encouraged.  The  active  members  will  co-operate  with 
those  not  teaching  by  mutual  exchange  of  problems. 


At  some  of  the  state  universities  where  permanent  bar- 
racks were  built  for  S.  A.  T.  C.  men,  rules  are  being  promul- 
gated requiring  students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  course  to  reside  in  these  barracks  under  a  dormitory  sys- 
tem, the  reason  given  by  the  universities  being  that  during  the 
first  two  years  of  his  arts  course  a  student  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  which  can  be  secured  best  through  a 
compulsory  dormitory  system. 


The  golden  jubilee  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary's, 
Kansas,  will  be  celebrated  during  the  next  Commencement 
week  in  June. 


The  Quigley  Seminary,  now  building  in  Chicago,  will  have  a 
cafeteria  where  five  hundred  students  may  be  fed  at  one  time. 


The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  President 
Lowell  of  Harvard  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 

'*  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  credit  should  be  given  for 
military  service  both  in  entering  college  and  toward  advanced 
standing.  The  difficulty  in  so  doing  is  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience with  the  Naval  Unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  A  large  number  of  the  boys  admitted  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  be;tfore  completing  their  high  school  course 
joined  the  Naval  Unit  and  were  set  to  study  trigonometry  as  a 
preparation  for  navigation.     But  it  was  found  that  many  of 
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them  had  never  studied  plane  geometry ;  and  no  amount  of  good 
conduct,  no  amount  of  military  service,  will  enable  a  man  to 
learn  trigonometry  if  he  is  ignorant  of  geometry.  Our  present 
entrance  examinations  are  not  an  arbitrary,  rigid  piece  of  form- 
alism, but  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  applicant  is  cap- 
able of  pursuing  college  studies.  If  not  they  are  artificial  and 
ought  to  be  radically  changed  at  once.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  courses  in  college.  They  are  very  largely  progressive,  and 
the  more  advanced  cannot  be  pursued  with  profit  until  after 
the  elementary  ones.  It  is  not  a  question  of  arbitrary  credit, 
but  of  preparation,  so  that  work  of  the  later  years  cannot  be 
done  by  giving  a  credit  for  work  of  the  earlier  years  that  has  not 
been  done.  In  some  subjects  this  is  self-evident.  Organic  chem- 
istry cannot  be  studied  by  one  who  has  not  studied  inorganic 
chemistry,  nor  physiological  chemistry  by  one  who  has  not  taken 
an  organic  course.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  true  of 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  college.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has 
served  a  year  in  the  Army,  however  meritoriously,  cannot  really 
skip  a  year  of  college  work  and  proceed  with  advanced  studies 
as  if  he  had  done  that  work.  The  only  year  that  can  really  be 
cut  off  is  the  last,  and  this  brings  us  to  another  question — that 
of  conferring  the  degree.  i 

Some  colleges  are  said  to  have  decided  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  students  who  are  a  year  short  of 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  degree,  but  who  have 
served  a  year  in  the  Army  or  Navy  as  commissioned  officers. 
Harvard  has  not  thought  it  well  to  confer  a  regular  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  such  a  way,  on  the  ground  that  this 
degree,  like  all  the  others  conferred  after  a  period  of  study, 
ought  not  to  be  a  decoration  for  honorable  conduct  but  a  certifi- 
cate that  a  definite  course  of  education  has  been  pursued  to  the 
end ;  and  for  some  years  we  have  been  striving  to  make  the  work 
as  serious  as  that  for  any  other  degree.  For  this  reason  the 
habit  which  long  prevailed  of  conferring  this  degree,  after  twen- 
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y-five  years  of  respectable  conduct,  on  men  who  liad  failed  to 
!am  it  when  their  class  graduated,  was  abandoned  some  time 


An  argument  advanced  for  conferring  the  degree  is  that  the 
ixperience  acquired  by  an  officer  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
(ducation  obtained  by  a  year  in  college.  In  the  formation  of 
iharacter,  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  in  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
n  preparing  man  for  life,  and  in  many  other  things,  it  may  well 
>e  much  more  valuable  than  a  year  of  academic  study,  but  it  is 
lot  the  same  thing.  It  ought  to  be  honored,  far  more  highly  hon- 
)red  than  faithful  work  in  college,  but  it  ought  to  be  honored  for 
v^hat  it  is  rather  than  for  what  it  is  not,  and  the  roll  of  honor 
s  not  dimmed  because  service  to  the  country  prevented  the 
lompletion  of  a  college  course  or  the  earning  of  a  college  degree. 
Dhis  policy  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Overseers  by  a 
)etition  in  a  particular  case ;  and  on  September  30,  1918,  after 
tearing  the  report  of  a  committee,  the  Board  voted  unanimously 
0  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  *  *  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of  degrees 
s  wise,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  individual  exceptions 
hereto."  Students  returning  from  the  war  have  been  given 
ivery  possible  opportunity  to  complete  their  work.  Those  who 
eft  near  the  end  of  any  year  have  been  given  special  exam- 
nations  and  credit  for  a  full  year's  work.  Those  who  left 
joUege  to  enter  the  war  have  been  given  certificates  to  that 
iffect ;  and  their  names  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  Quinquennial 
!^atalogue  either  with  a  degree  conferred  honoris  causa — as 
'ecommended  by  the  vote  of  this  Board  adopted  today — or  with 
lome  other  indication  that  they  left  College  before  graduation 
0  serve  in  the  war.  This  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts, 
md  is  a  more  honorable  way  of  stating  them  than  simply  grant- 
ag  the  degree  as  if  received  in  regular  course. 

The  question  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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affects  the  admission  to  our  professional  schools,  most  of  which 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  graduation  from  college 
as  a  condition  for  entrance.  There  is  good  reason  for  placing 
in  the  path  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  war  no  conditions 
for  professional  study  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
pursuing  that  study  effectively.  Moreover,  it  would  be  practical- 
ly impossible  to  refuse  to  recognize  degrees  conferred  by  other 
good  colleges,  to  scrutinize  the  work  of  each  applicant  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  his  diploma  was  granted  on  the  completion  of 
the  usual  curriculum;  and  yet  it  would  clearly  be  unjust  to 
admit  students  from  other  colleges  and  refuse  those  from  Harv- 
ard whose  qualifications  were  precisely  the  same.  The  Faculties 
of  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture  have 
therefore  voted  to  admit  applicants  who  are  entitled  to  be  ranked 
as  Seniors  in  their  colleges  and  for  at  least  six  months  have 
been  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service  or  in  civilian  war 
work  for  the  United  States  or  a  country  associated  with  it  in, 
the  war.  ( 

The  Medical  School  already  admits  men  with  certain  pre-( 
medical  qualifications  who  have  spent  only  two  years  in  an  ap-,' 
proved  college  but  have  stood  in  the  first  third  of  their  class.^ 
In  this  case,  therefore,  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  faculty  toi 
pass  a  vote  virtually  relaxing  for  students  who  have  served  in 
the  war  the  requirement  that  they  should  have  ranked  in  the 
first  third  of  their  class.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci^ 
ences  did  not  need  to  take  action.  The  period  for  obtaining  the 
higher  degrees  there  is  not  fixed,  and  a  student  a  year  short  of: 
his  college  education  will  normally  need  an  additional  year  in 
earning  a  higher  degree.  A  Harvard  student  will,  therefore,  noi: 
be  disparaged  by  being  required  to  finish  his  college  course  be- 
fore entering  the  graduate  school,  for  he  can  ordinarily  attaii 
his  higher  degree  as  rapidly  as  the  man  prematurely  admittec 
to  the  school  and  he  will  obtain  his  bachelor's  degree  on  the  way 
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The  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  college  routine  caused  by 
the  war  has  furnished  an  occasion  for  reviewing  our  methods  of 
education  and  considering  whether  we  ought  not  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  the  direction  we  have  pursued  for  some  years— that  of 
paying  more  attention  to  the  student  as  the  man  to  be  educated, 
or  provoked  to  education,  and  less  exclusive  heed  to  the  single 
course  of  instruction  as  the  means  of  educating  him.    We  need 
among  the  students,  and  even  among  the  instructors,  a  better 
sense  of  proportion,  a  clear  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  college 
and  of  what  means  are  best  fitted  for  attaining  it.    Too  few;  of 
the  students  have  a  definite  idea  of  their  object  in  coming  to 
college,  even  after  completing  half  of  their  work  for  a  degree. 
Too  many  have  a  disproportionate  idea  of  the  value  of  intellect- 
ual as  compared  with  athletic  strength,  rating  exceptional  phys- 
ical achievement  too  highly,  exceptional  intellectual  power  too 
low,  and  thinking  far  too  little  about  the  importance  to  the 
ordinary  man  of  cultivating  both  his  mind  and  his  body.    The 
conscientious  instructor,  on  the  other  hand— and  instructors 
who  are  not  conscientious  are  rare— is  too  much  inclined  to 
deal  with  his  own  subject  as  a  final  aim  in  itself,  a  thing  apart 
from  every  other  side  of  education,  instead    of    one    element 
among  others  in  the  training  of  an  immature  mind.    This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  subject,  but  of  the  fraction  of  the  subject  that 
falls  within  the  limits  of  a  single  course.    A  professor  of  history 
m  a  great  foreign  university  remarked  some  years  ago  that 
there  were  some  advantages  in  an  institution  smaller  than  his 
)wn,  because  in  his  university  no  one  taught  history  as  a  whole, 
rat  each  occupant  of  a  chair  only  a  small  part  of  it.    The  tend- 
;ncy  to  cut  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  into  fragments  separately 
aught  in  distinct  courses,  with  nothing  to  weld  them  into  a  whole 
u  the  mind  of  the  student,  is  artificial  and  harmful.    An  ex- 
iggerated  importance  seems  to  be  attached  by  teachers  in  our 
imversities  and  colleges  to  the  dignity  of  giving  courses  as 
ompared  with  other  methods  of  instruction  or  directing  study 
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or  with  exerting  a  control  over  the  whole  system  of  education 
by  conducting  examinations  of  the  kind  used  in  foreign  uni- 
versities. This  is  partly  because  the  value  of  a  department  is 
too  often  measured  by  the  number  of  courses  offered,  rather  than 
the  proficiency  of  its  students,  or  the  quality  of  its  productive 
scholarship. 

The  college  years  are  not  the  time  to  form  highly  trained 
specialists;  that  comes  later;  and  although  an  undergraduate 
must  specialize  to  a  considerable  extent  in  order  to  grasp  any 
subject  thoroughly,  his  main  object  should  be  to  acquire  habits 
of  intellectual  application,  of  clear  and  accurate  thought,  and 
of  lucid  expression.  He  should  cultivate  the  power  to  under- 
stand the  intricate  relations  of  things,  and  above  all  that  subtle 
quality  of  substantial  imagination  and  resourcefulness  which 
comes  from  constant  and  profound  thought  on  difficult  problems. 
Both  the  older  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
with  its  division  of  the  mind  into  distinct  faculties,  and  those 
modern  protagonists  of  pedagogy  who  assert  that  any  particu- 
lar study  gives  only  a  capacity  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter 
that  it  covers,  appear  to  overlook  the  effect  which  one  mental 
process  has  upon  another.  Anyone  who  has  mastered  the  cal- 
culus, for  example,  tends  thereafter  to  regard  all  things  from . 
the  standpoint  of  ratios  rather  than  quantities,  of  movement 
rather  than  position,  of  tendencies  rather  than  present  condi- 
tions. Anyone  who  has  learned  to  seek  for  truth  in  original' 
sources,  or  by  primary  proof,  tends  in  any  serious  matter  toi; 
be  dissatisfied  with  secondary  sources  or  evidence.  The  human 
mind  would  seem  to  be,  not  a  collection  of  thought-tight  compart- 
ments separated  from  one  another,  but  an  exceedingly  complex 
v/hole  wherein  every  method  of  reasoning,  every  intellectual  con- 
ception and  every  body  of  knowledge  has  an  influence  upon  all 
the  habits  of  thought.  If  so,  education  should  be  directed  to 
improving  the  mind  as  a  whole ;  and  the  different  subjects  of 
study,  still  more  the  several  courses  of  instruction  within  any. 
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one  subject,  should  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  that  whole, 
— not  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  various  minds  into  conformity 
with  any  one  type,  but  that  each  whole  mind  may  be  as  good  of 
its  kind  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  in  these 
reports,  in  seeking  to  maintain  the  principle  that  the  single 
course  of  instruction  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  unit  in  education, 
that  the  only  true  unit  is  the  student  himself ;  and  the  principle 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  earnestly  urged.  The  steps 
that  have  already  been  taken  to  give  it  effect  have  also  been  de- 
scribed. In  the  attitude  of  the  student  toward  his  work,  in  the 
regard  paid  to  his  development  as  a  man,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  of  late  years ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  new  psychological  tests,  much  in  vogue  during  the  war,  are 
based  upon  the  idea  of  seeking  to  measure  the  capacity  a  per- 
son possesses  instead  of  the  process  he  has  been  through  to  ac- 
quire it ;  and  imperfect  though  as  yet  they  may  be  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  idea  is  sound.  One  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  Amer- 
ican education  in  school  and  college  is  counting  by  courses — 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  school  or  college  as  an  educational 
savings  bank  where  credits  are  deposited  to  make  up  the  balance 
required  for  graduation,  or  for  admission  to  more  advanced 
study ;  whereas  the  only  place  where  education  can  be  stored  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  needed  is  the  student's  owh.  brain.  To 
some  extent  the  constant  checking  off  of  work  done  throughout 
the  curriculum  is  necessary,  both  to  avoid  a  mere  cramming  for 
a  final  examination  and  because  the  art  of  comprehensive  exam- 
ination, to  measure  the  actual  attainments  and  abilities  of  candi- 
dates, is  still  imperfectly  developed  here.  But  such  checking  off 
should  be  only  a  record  of  progress,  not  the  final  test  of  attain- 
ment. The  new  plan  of  entrance  examinations,  in  use  not  only 
at  Harvard  but  also  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  is  designed  to  test 
the  boy  as  he  stands  when  he  offers  himself  for  admission  to 
to  college,  and  it  has  worked  well.    Comprehensive  examinations 
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for  all  degrees  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  the 
Divinity  School  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  They  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Medical  School  where,  although  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  they  are  decidedly  promising.  Under  the 
faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  they  have  been  used  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  They  have  long  been  tried  with 
success  in  the  College  for  honors,  more  recently  for  all  men  con- 
centrating in  the  Division  of  History,  G-ovemment,  and  Econ- 
omics, and  in  History  and  Literature ;  and  the  faculty  has  now 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  what,  if  any,  extension  of 
the  principle  can  profitably  be  made  in  other  fields. ' ' 


<■>•■' 
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Word  has  been  received  by  his 
family  that  Lieutenant  Charles  F. 
Bongardt,  Arts  1918,  has  been 
twice  decorated  by  the  French 
army,  the  last  decoration  being 
awarded  just  before  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Lieutenant  Bon- 
gardt has  also  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He 
is  now  with  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Germany. 


Particulars  of  the  death  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Waldo  E.  Shil- 
lington.  Law  1918,  who  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident  on  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1918,  have  just  been  re- 
ceived by  his  mother  in  a  letter 
from  Lieutenant  Forest  W.  Ingra- 
ham.  The  letter  is  dated  January 
24th  and  says  in  part : 

"It  had  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Waldo — as  we  called  him, 
"Shilly"  for  short,  since  June  of 
last  year.  I  shall  try  and  give  you 
all  the  details  as  I  have  learned 
them  from  "Shilly's"  fellow  of- 
ficers at  St.  Jean. 

St.  Jean  de  Monts  is  a  small 
town  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is 
about  forty  miles  south  of  St. 
Nazaire.  Arriving  at  St.  Jean 
late  in  November,  for  duty  as  a 
tow  target  pilot,  he  had  been  do- 
ing  some   little   flying.     On   De- 


cember 6th,  while  taking  one  of 
his  first  solo  trips  in  a  De  Havi- 
land,  the  plane  crashed  in  a  for- 
est just  outside  the  town.  He  was 
carrying  no  passenger  and  was 
flying  at  a  low  altitude  in  a  prac- 
tice flight.  Death  came  instant- 
ly. The  body  was  very  slightly 
disfigured.  No  reason  can  be  giv- 
en for  the  crash. 

A  very  impressive  military  fun- 
eral was  given  by  his  fellow  of- 
ficers on  the  following  day,  and 
the  body  put  to  rest  in  the  post 
cemetery.  Flowers  were  buried 
with  the  body,  and  are  kept  on 
the  grave  at  all  times. 

I  have  written  the  Graves'  reg- 
istration bureau,  stating  your  re- 
quest that  the  body  be  sent  to 
you.  All  of  "Shilly's"  belong- 
ings were  packed  by  his  fellow 
officers,  and  are  en  route  to  you 
at  the  present  time. 

In  my  acquaintance  with  ' '  Shil- 
ly, "  I  found  him  to  be  a  good  but 
conservative  flier.  His  work  at 
St.  Jean  had  been  of  the  very  best, 
and  his  crash  a  great  surprise  to 
those  who  knew  his  ability  as  a 
flier.  It  is  just  one  of  those  inex- 
plicable accidents  that  can  never 
be  logically  explained." 


Lieutenant  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
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M.  D.  1915,  has  received  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army  and  return- 
ed early  in  the  month  from  Camp 
Lewis,  Washington.  Lieutenant 
Murphy  expects  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  the  east  in  postgradu- 
ate work  before  resuming  his 
practice. 


Captain  William  H.  Mick,  M.  D. 
1903,  who  has  lately  returned  to 
Omaha  from  France,  tells  of  many 
interesting  experiences.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  his  service  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  labora- 
tory at  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  2, 
on  the  Lorraine  front.  Following 
an  attack  ofinfluenzahewas  trans- 
ferred to  Company  Hospital  No. 
20,  in  base  section  2,  where  he 
helped  care  for  one  thousand 
wounded  from  the  Chateau-Thier- 
ry front.  Dr.  Mick  was  with  both 
Lieutenant  Connell,  A.  B.  1912, 
and  Lieutenant  Rosenwald,  M.  D. 
1910,  a  great  deal  before  they 
lost  their  lives.  Speaking  of  Lieu- 
tenant Rosenwald,  Captain  Mick 
said: 

"He  went  through  Chateau- 
Thierry  without  a  scratch  but 
was  killed  later. 

Lieutenant  Rosenwald,  with  the 
medical  corps,  had  received  both 
the  American  and  French  decora- 
tions before  his  death. 

He  volunteered  to  go  through  a 
barrage  that  looked  like  certain 
death  to  reach  wounded  men  in 


the  sector  cut  off  by  fire.    He  went 
through  without  hurt. 

Later,  while  riding  along  an  in- 
frequented  road,  he  was  struck  by 
a  splinter  from  a  shell  dropped 
from  a  German  balloon,  which 
caught  him  in  the  throat.  He  died 
before  we  could  help  him. 

Major   Moon,   with   Lieutenant 
Rosenwald  at  the  time,  was  gassed    j 
because  he  stopped  to  put  a  mask    i 
upon  the  wounded  man  before  he 
put  on  his  own. 

More  French  and  English  of- 
ficers attended  Lieutenant  Rosen- 
wald's  funeral  than  any  other  I 
witnessed  in  France." 


The  Varsity  Basketball  Team 
made  a  short  trip  the  latter  part 
of  February,  playing  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota  team  at  Ver- 
million, and  the  Morningside  Col- 
lege Team  at  Sioux  City.  The 
Blue  and  White  won  both  games, 
the  former  by  a  score  of  19  to  8 
and  the  latter  by  a  score  of  32 
to  8. 


Lieutenant  Frank  J.  Stodden, 
M.  D.  1918,  who  has  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  France,  has  re- 
turned to  Omaha,  with  his  hon- 
orable discharge,  and  will  resume 
his  practice  here.  Lieutenant 
Stodden  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
aerial  battle  in  which  Lieutenant 
Quentin  Roosevelt  was  killed.  Dr. 
Stodden  was  wounded  in  the  Ar- 
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gonne  drive  two  weeks  before  the 
armistice  was  signed. 


Govern  delivered  on  this  occasion 
is  reproduced  in  this  issue. 


Mr  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Ph.  B. 
1913,  has  gone  into  the  automobile 
business  in  Omaha,  being  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  The  Odell-Ham- 
ilton  Company,  who  recently  pur- 
chased the  W.  M.  Clement  Motors 
Company. 


At  the  oratorical  contest  held 
in  the  University  Auditorium  on 
Friday  evening,  February  28th, 
Thomas  J.  McGovern,  a  junior  stu- 
dent, won  first  place.  His  sub- 
ject was  "International  Com- 
merce." Mr.  McGovern  won  the 
gold  medal  presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting Creighton  in  the  State 
Oratorical  Contest.  Other  con- 
testants were  Ralph  L.  Neary, 
who  won  second  place,  speaking 
on  "  Self -Determination  for  Ire- 
land;" Ralph  E.  Svoboda,  win- 
ning third  place,  with  the  subject 
"The  Freedom  of  the  Seas — the 
Foundation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions;" Herbert  Sohm,  Brendan 
Brown  and  Neal  McCann.  The 
judges  were  J.  M.  Harding,  L.  C. 
Nash  and  T.  J.  Nolan. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  7th, 
Mr.  McGovern  won  first  place  in 
the  state  contest  held  at  Hastings. 
This  entitles  him  to  a  cash  prize 
of  $50.00.  Miss  Lucile  Schofleld 
of  Hastings  College  won  second 
place.    The  oration  which  Mr.  Mc- 


Sergeant  Morgan  J.  Heaf ey,  Jr., 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Wilbur 
Wright,  Ohio,  in  the  paymaster's 
department  for  the  past  eight 
months,  has  received  his  dis- 
charge. 


Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 
1908,  and  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  faculty,  has  arrived 
at  New  York.  Dr.  Dishong  was 
connected  with  Nebraska  Base 
Hospital  No.  49  at  Allerey,  France. 


Dr.  B.  A.  Brungardt,  M.  D. 
1914,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  was  mar- 
ried on  Tuesday,  February  25th, 
to  Miss  Mary  Shaffer  of  Hays, 
Kansas.  Dr.  Brungardt,  has  late- 
ly received  his  discharge  from  the 
army. 


Sgt.  Charles  A.  Neary,  Arts 
1897,  who  enlisted  with  the  Can- 
adian forces  in  1914,  and  has  serv- 
ed continuously  since,  has  written 
Nebraska  friends  that  he  expects 
soon  to  be  home.  Mr.  Neary  has 
been  wounded  several  times  and 
at  one  time  was  reported  killed  in 
action.  He  has  won  the  military 
medal  for  bravery  in  action,  and 
with  his  entire  company,  has  re- 
ceived the  French  decoration. 


Captain  C.  B.  Russum,  M.  D. 
1916,   who  has  been     with     the 
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American  army  in  France  for 
some  time,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Peace  Conference  Hospital  in 
Paris. 


Dr.  William  D.  Grandy,  D.  D.  S. 
1909,  died  at  his  home  in  Superior, 
Nebraska,  in  November,  1918.  Dr. 
Grandy  was  forty-nine  years  of 
age  and  had  been  active  in  civic 
and  religious  affairs  in  Superior. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
filling  a  place  on  the  school  board 
of  that  city.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  children. 


Will  J.  Havey,  Ph.  G.,  '16,  of 
Wood  River;  Albert  L.  Schuhl, 
Ph.  G.  '17,  of  Omaha ;  Earl  L.  Sly, 
Ph.  G.  '17,  of  Chadron,  and  Fred 
I.  Hoffman,  Ph.  G.  '17,  of  Greeley, 
are  among  those  recently  returned 
from  government  service. 


Frank  R.  Garman,  Ph.  G.  '16, 
has  purchased  a  store  in  his  home 
town,  Sutherland,  Nebraska. 


August  F.  Ourada,  Ph.  G.  '18, 
is  now  the  proprietor  of  a  phar- 
macy at  24th  and  Poppleton  Av- 
enue, Omaha. 


Francis  V.  Schobel,  Ph.  G.  '15, 
has  entered  the  employ  of  the  Red 
Cross  Drug  Company  of  Yuma, 
Colorado. 


uable  promotions  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  United  Drug  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Mass. 


Howard  A.  Winn,  Ph.  G.   '16, 
has  recently  received  several  val- 


Major  Albert  D.  Fetterman^ 
LL.  B.  1912,  who  has  been  serving 
as  major  inspector  with  the 
American  army  of  occupation, 
died  at  the  general  headquarters 
of  the  Forty-second  division  on 
February  10th,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness of  pneumonia.  The  news  of 
the  major's  death  came  when  the 
family  was  daily  expecting  the 
announcement  of  the  return  of  the 
Forty-second  division.  Major  Fet- 
terman  was  formerly  inspector  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Guard  reg- 
iment. His  first  military  experi- 
ence was  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  when  he  served  with  the  old 
Second  Nebraska.  At  the  time 
war  was  declared  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska,  as  ma- 
jor in  the  inspection  department, 
and  last  November  went  to  France, 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
famous  Rainbow  Division. 

Major  Fetterman  was  for  sev- 
eral years  connected  with  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  it  waS' 
while  filling  this  position  that  het; 
completed  his  work  at  the  College 
of  Law,  graduating  with  the 
Class  of  1912.  After  having  earn- 
ed his  degree  he  located  at  Hyan- 
nis,  Nebraska,  where  he  operated 
a  large  ranch  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  law. 

Major  Fetterman  was  45  years] 
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old  and  was  born  on  a  ranch  in 
South  Dakota.  He  completed  his 
high  school  work  in  South  Dakota 
and  a  normal  course  at  LeMars, 
Iowa,  coming  to  Omaha  in  1893. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who 
was  Miss  Amy  Watts,  of  Omaha, 
and  five  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  14  to  6  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  Uni- 
versity's alumni,  and  his  death  is 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 


The  University  has  agreed  to 
sponsor  a  scoutmaster's  training 
course.  Negotiations  between 
scout  officials  and  Creighton  Uni- 
versity have  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  with  a  view  of  having 
both  institutions  sponsor  the 
course.  Creighton  was  the  first 
to  consent  to  the  plan  as  outlined 
by  the  scout  officials. 

The  course  is  to  include  psy- 
chology, nature  study,  astronomy, 
first  aid,  camping  and  hiking, 
tjroop  meetings  and  games  and 
entertainment.  The  three  high 
school  principals  of  Omaha,  J.  G. 
Masters,  Dwight  E.  Porter  and  R. 
M.  Marrs,  will  teach  the  course  in 
psychology.  This  course  will  deal 
mostly  with  the  treatment  and 
handling  of  the  growing  boy.  In- 
structors for  the  other  courses 
have  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  candidates  for  the  course 
will  be  selected  from  Omaha  men 
who  show  an  interest  and  an  ap- 


preciation for  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment. Upon  graduation  they  are 
to  be  presented  with  a  diploma 
and  placed  in  charge  of  some  of 
the  troops  who  are  now  without 
leaders.  Three  months'  training 
will  have  to  be  undergone  by  each 
candidate  before  he  is  presented 
with  his  diploma. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Leaders'  Training 
course,  which  is  being  given  in 
the  Moot  Court  Room  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Law: 
March  11,  1919. 

7:30    P.    M.— Greetings— Walter    W. 
Head,     President,     Omaha    Local 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
7:40  P.  M. — Formal  opening  of  the 
Course — Father  F.  X.  McMenamy. 
7:50  P.  M.— The  Worthwhileness  of 
the  Boy   Scout   Movement — J.   H. 
Beveridge,  Supt.  of  Schools. 
8:40  P.  M.— Rope  and  Its  Uses— F. 
J.  Gould,  Chief  Carpenter's  Mate, 
U.  S.  N. 
March  13,  1919. 
7:30  P.  M. — Boys  in  the  Adolescent 
Period — J.   J.   Masters,   Principal, 
Central  High  School. 
8:30  P.  M.— S  1  g n  a  1 1  i  n  g— Austin 
"Ware,  Creighton  University. 
March  18,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M. — An  Analysis  of  Leader- 
ship— D.  E.  Porter,  Principal, 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
8:30  P.  M. — Games  and  Entertain- 
ment— Gilbert  H.  Gendall,  Scout 
Executive,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
March  20,  1919. 

7:30    P.    M.— The    Co-operative    In- 
stinct Among  Boys  and  Its  Utili- 
zation by  the   Scout  Movement — 
R .   M.    Marrs,    Principal,    South 
High  School. 
8:30    P.    M. — Troop    Meeting    Pro- 
grams— Gilbert  H.  Gendall,  Scout 
Executive,    Des   Moines,    Iowa. 
March  25,  1919. 
7:30  P.  M. — First  Aid  (Theory) — Dr. 
J.   Frederick   Langdon,   Creighton 
Medical  College. 
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8:30  P.  M.— First  Aid   (Practice)— 
Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon.Creigh- 
ton  Medical  College. 
(Scouts  will  be  used  for  demon- 
strative  purposes). 

March  27,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M. — Birds  of  this  Locality, 
(Illustrated)— Miles    Greenleaf. 

8:30  P.  M.— Astronomy,  (Illustrat- 
ed)—Father  Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J., 
Creighton  University. 

April  1,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M. — Animals,  Trees,  Plants 
and  Flowers,  (Illustrated  by  slides 
and  specimens)— Dr.  Robert  Wol- 
cott.  Head  of  Dept.  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Nebraska. 

8:30  P.  M.— Map  Making— Lieuten- 
ant Denver  Brann. 

April  3,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M.— Hiking  and  Camping- 
Joe  Mills,  Instructor  of  Athletics, 
University  of  Colorado. 

8:30  P.  M.— Round  Table  and  Re- 
view. 

April  8,  1919. 

7:30  P.  M. — Examination. 


Captain  James  F.  Kelly,  M.  D. 
1915,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
the  base  hospital  at  Camp  Grant 
for  several  months,  spent  a  week's 
furlough  at  his  home  in  Omaha 
early  in  the  month. 


Lieutenant  Albert  W.  Elsasser, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Forty-ninth  di- 
vision, has  received  his  discharge 
and  will  resume  the  practice  of 
law  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Silver, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  recently  received 
his  discharge  from  the  field  artil- 
lery, has  been  made  chairman  of 
the    committee    appointed    from 


among  the  Butte,  Montana,  busi- 
ness men  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  club 
to  take  care  of  the  legal  ills  of  the 
men,  as  well  as  to  provide  free 
club  rooms,  free  employment 
service  and  otherwise  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  discharged 
soldiers. 


Lieutenant  Harvie  A.  Garver, 
Law  1918,  who  has  been  in  France 
for  more  than  a  year,  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  captain  shortly 
before  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice. Captain  Garver  expects  to 
return  to  the  States  within  the 
next  few  months. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  spent  the  past  six  months 
doing  reconstruction  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Le  Puy,  France,  has 
decided  to  give  three  months  more 
service.  She  is  now  at  Brest 
awaiting  assignment. 


Captain  Thos.  E.  Mahoney,  Law 
1918,  and  Sergeant  Julius  Fest- 
ner.  Law  1918,  have  recently  re- 
ceived their  discharge,  the  form- 
er from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  instructing  S.  A.  T. 
C.  units,  and  the  latter  from  Camp 
Custer,  Michigan. 


Lieutenant  Gerald    V.     Duffy, 
formerly  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
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was  married  recently  to  Miss  Ag- 
nes "Weaver  of  Chicago,  formerly 
of  Omaha,  at  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by 
Monsignor  Fox.  Lieutenant  Duf- 
fy is  stationed  at  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey,  and  does  not  expect  to  be 
released  from  service  for  some 
time. 


The  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
1919  Summer  Session  has  been 
changed  from  June  18th  to  Fri- 
day, June  21st.  Registration  will 
be  held  on  June  21st  and  classes 
will  commence  on  Monday,  June 
23rd.  The  session  will  close  on 
Saturday,  August  2nd. 


The  'Varsity  basketball  team, 
accompanied  by  Coach  Mills  made 
a  short  trip  into  Iowa,  where  they 
met  Simpson  College  at  Indianola 
on  Friday  evening,  February  21st, 
winning  the  game  by  a  score  of  22 
to  17.  On  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  they  played  Drake 
University  at  Des  Moines,  the 
score  again  being  in  favor  of  the 
Blue  and  White,  25  to  14.  This 
is  the  second  time  this  season 
Creighton  has  won  a  victoiy  over 
Drake. 


Sergeant  Vincent  Cain,  Ph.  B. 
1917,  recently  presented  the  Sci- 
ence Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  book  of  areoplane  war 
photographs     taken  by   German 


aviators.  The  pictures  are  excel- 
lent and  very  numerous,  and  they 
have  many  spots  marked  for  war 
purposes.  They  were  taken  at 
various  altitudes,  some  as  high  as 
eighteen  thousand  feet.  One, 
with  no  altitude  marked,  must 
have  been  taken  at  close  range 
because  it  shows  the  shell  holes 
made  by  gun  fire.  Sergeant  Cain 
is  in  the  army  of  occupation  with 
the  89th  Division. 


Lieutenant  Harry  Shaekleford, 
LL.  B.  1910,  who  has  been  in  over- 
seas service,  has  returned  from 
France  and  has  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Omaha.  Lieu- 
tenant Shaekleford,  while  train- 
ing in  Texas  about  a  year  ago, 
fell  in  a  balloon  from  a  height  of 
three  thousand  feet  and  escaped 
with  only  a  sprained  ankle. 


Lieutenant  C.  M.  Hyland,  M.  D. 
1916,  who  was  with  the  troops  on 
the  General  Grant,  three  days  out 
of  New  York  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  and  was  recalled  by 
wireless,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  laboratory  at  the  General 
Hospital  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Lieutenant  Mervin  F.  Myers,  of 
the  U.  S.  Reserve,  has  been  named 
commanding  officer  and  instruc- 
tor of  the  University  cadets.  Lieu- 
tenant Myers  is  a  student  of  the 
Arts  college. 
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Clifford  Long,  who  was  a  junior 
in  the  College  of  Arts  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  who 
immediately  enlisted  in  the  navy, 
has  received  his  discharge,  and 
will  return  to  his  studies  at  the 
University.  Mr.  Long  was  one  of 
the  stars  on  the  'Varsity  football 
team   during   1916-17. 


Lieutenant  George  F.  Sugar- 
man,  LL.  B.  1915,  who  has  been 
in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  has 
been  discharged  and  has  taken  up 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  broth- 
er. They  have  offices  in  the  Kee- 
line  Building. 


John  C.  Barrett,  Law  1912,  was 
recently  elected  exalted  ruler  of 
the  Omaha  lodge  of  Elks. 


Mr.  Elmer  W.  Reading,  A.  B. 
1913,  returned  early  in  the  month 
from  Camp  Dodge,  having  been 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
a  Des  Moines  college. 


Captain  Dana  B.  Van  Dusen,  a 
former  student  in  the  College  of 
Law,  Avho  has  been  military  in- 
structor at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, Williamsburg,  Virginia,  is 
now  connected  with  the  judge  ad- 
vocate's  office  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  Captain  Van  Dusen  was  re- 
cently recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  major. 


Lieutenant  J.  Harry  Murphy, 
M.  D.  1917,  was  married  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  March  4th,  to  Miss 
Irene  Langdon,  the  ceremony  be- 
ing performed  by  Rev.  W.  P. 
Whelan  in  the  University  Chapel. 
The  wedding  was  very  quiet,  only 
immediate  families  of  both  parties 
being  present.  After  a  short 
eastern  wedding  trip  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  will  be  at  home 
at  Camp  G|rant,  Illinois,  where 
the  Lieutenant  has  been  located 
for  some  time. 


Coach  Thomas  E.  Mills,  who 
has,  in  addition  to  having  charge 
of  athletics  in  the  University  for 
the  past  sereral  years,  been  teach- 
ing elocution  at  the  Arts  College, 
was  married  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, March  4th,  to  Miss  Alma 
Sorenson,  daughter  of  Mrs.Marius 
Sorenson,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Father  Coppinger 
in  the  University  chapel.  The 
wedding  was  very  quiet,  only  Cap- 
tain Haley,  Edward  Mulholland 
and  Gene  Leahy  of  the  basketball 
team  being  present.  The  romance 
of  Coach  Mills  and  his  bride  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was 
Coach  at  the  Central  High  School 
and  Miss  Sorenson  was  a  student 
at  the  same  institution.  Coach 
and  Mrs.  Mills  are  now  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother  in 
Omaha. 


Captain  Chester  L.  Morgan,  LL. 
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B.  1917,  who  has  been  in  active 
service  in  France  since  last  April, 
has  been  discharged  from  service 
and  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Wagner,  South  Dakota.  Captain 
Morgan  was  wounded  in  action  a 
short  time  before  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  was  in  an  Amer- 
ican hospital  until  just  after 
Christmas  when  he  was  invalided 
home. 


The  Omaha  Athletic  Club  was 
host  to  the  'Varsity  Basketball 
Team  at  the  new  Athletic  Club 
early  in  the  month,  the  affair  be- 
ing held  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
team  during  the  past  season. 
Since  the  winning  of  the  Camp 
Grant  series,  the  Creighton  team 
is  recognized  as  the  champions 
of  the  west,  not  only  among  the 
college  teams  but  professionals. 
Short  talks  were  made  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  association, 
as  well  as  by  Coach  Mills  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  team. 


In  winning  two  games  from  the 
fast  team  from  Camp  Grant  on 
Friday,  March  7th,  and  Saturday, 
March  8th,  the  'Varsity  basket- 
ball team  stand  as  the  undisputed 
champions  of  the  west.  This  con- 
test had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  unusual  interest,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  Creighton 's 
former  stars,  Carl  Lutes,  was  play- 
ing on  the  Camp     Grant     team. 


More  than  fifteen  hundred  people 
witnessed  the  games.  The  World- 
Herald  of  March  8th  described  the 
first  game  as  follows: 

"Creighton  won  the  opening 
contest  of  the  two-game  series 
with  the  Camp  Grant  basketball 
team  last  night  on  the  Creighton 
court,  by  a  score  of  19  to  11. 

It  was  Creighton 's  ability  to 
to  get  together  in  close  pinches, 
their  quick  getaway  with  the  ball 
and  their  unique  floor  work  that 
vanquished  the  Illinois  soldiers  in 
the  first  game. 

Kearney  was  the  star  point-getter 
of  the  contest.  The  lithe  Creighton 
center  made  13  of  the  Blue  and 
White  points,  more  than  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  five  Camp 
Grant  Grant  soldiers  could  col- 
lect. 

Al  Hemseth,  star  center  of  the 
Camp  Grant  five  won  a  strong 
place  in  the  hearts  of  followers  of 
basketball  last  night.  Hemseth 
put  up  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able individual  exhibitions  of  the 
cage  game  that  was  possible. 

Camp  Grant  started  scoring, 
when  Johnson,  the  former  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  player, 
threw  a  pretty  basket  after  the 
Grant  five  had  dumbfounded  the 
crowd  with  their  snappy  work. 
But  this  lead  was  temporary  only, 
for  Kearney  evened  up  matters 
by  making  two  foul  goals,  and 
came  right  back  with  his  first 
field  goal  of  the  conflict  that  shot 
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the  Blue  and  Wliite  to  the  lead. 

For  the  first  five  minutes  of  the 
first  half  the  Camp  Grant  quin- 
tette outplayed  the  locals ;  but  af- 
ter that  the  Creightons  found 
themselves,  and  played  their  usual 
flashy  game. 

Carl  Lutes,  the  former  Creigh- 
ton  football  and  basketball  .star, 
played  against  his  old  teammates 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  greeted 
with  much  applause  when  he 
threw  his  first  and  only  field  goal. 

The  first  half  found  the  locals 
on  top  by  a  score  of  12  to  7,  with 
both  teams  going  strong. 

In  the  second  period  the  Camp 
Grant  squad  could  collect  but  one 
field  goal,  while  the  plucky  Kear- 
ney dropped  two  through  the 
loop  for  the  Blue  and  White. 

Line-up  and  summaries: 

CREIGHTON— 19. 

F.G.  F.T.  P.F.  T.F.  Pts. 

Haley  (C),  rf 2         0  1  0  4 

Wise,   If 1         0  2  0  2 

Kearney,  c 4         5  0  0  13 

Mulholland,    If 0         0  3  0  0 

Vandiver,    rg 0         0  0  0  0 

Totals 7         5         6  0  19 

CAMP   GRANT— 11. 

F.G.  F.T.  P.F.  T.F.  Pta. 

Delmore    (C),   rf 1         3         2  2  5 

Johnson,    If 1         0         0  0  2 

Hemseth,    c 1         0         1  0  2 

Ravenel,    Ig 0         0         1  0  0 

Lutes,    rg 1         0         1  2  2 

Totals 4         3         5         4       11 

Officials :  Referee,  W.  Kline,  (University  of 
Illinois).  Timekeeper,  Nemzek.  Scorer,  Mc- 
Crea.     Time  of  halves,  20  minutes." 

Speaking  of  the  second  game, 
the  Omaha  Bee  for  Sunday,  March 
9th,  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Creighton,  36;  Camp  Grant  14. 

Creighton  swamped  the  boys 
from  Camp  Grant  in  a  second 
game  last  night  on  the  floor  of  the 


Creighton  Gymnasium;.  Capt. 
Lewis  Omar,  athletic  director,  sent 
his  men  to  Omaha  to  play  basket- 
ball, but  Coach  Mills'  steppers  did 
all  the  playing.  Kearney  and  Mul- 
holland tossed  baskets  in  series  as 
if  in  practice.  Haley,  Creighton 
right  forward,  was  in  constant  ac- 
tion against  the  army  boys,  who 
the  night  before  played  a  fairly 
good  game,  though  they  were  de- 
feated then,  19  to  11. 

Hemseth,  giant  center  of  the 
Camp  Grant  squad,  made  some 
easy  goals  despite  Creighton 's 
well-formed  plans  to  run  up  scores 
against  the  army  team.  Carl 
Lutes,  former  Creighton  man, 
played  too  hard  and  in  the  second 
half  was  ruled  out  by  Referee 
Kline  on  account  of  rough  play. 
The  game  opened  with  Mills'  men 
taking  the  ball  directly  to  the  goal 
and  tossing  it  to  a  run  of  22  points 
in  the  first  half.  Kearney  made 
some  long  tosses.  Mulholland  re^ 
membered  the  night  before,  and 
played  a  good  offensive  game, 
"Wise,  able  left  forward  for  Creigh- 
ton, broke  up  many  of  Camp 
Grant's  attempts  at  goal. 

Lutes  wanted  to  play  the  game 
alone,  and  partly  won  out.  From 
the  beginning  until  he  was  put 
out  of  the  game  he  kept  blue  and 
Avhite  athletes  in  a  merry  mix-up. 
Hemseth  and  Delmore,  Camp 
Grant  men,  waded  in  the  contest 
with  fight  in  the  second  half  and 
ran  up  a  final  score  of  14  points 
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against  the  Creighton  men.  Fouls 
were  numerous  on  both  sides,  due 
to  the  increased  interest  of  the 
game  from  the  night  before. 

Coach  Mills  was  an  extremely 
happy  man  when  his  athletes  re- 
tained their  reputation  by  stellar 
playing.  His  eyes  were  peeled  on 
Kearney  and  Mulholland  through- 
out the  game  as  he  watched  them 
toss  baskets,  one  after  the  other. 
Vandiver  showed  clever  capabil- 
ity to  hold  down,  left  guard  posi- 
tion. His  defensive  action  was 
lively. 

Lieutenant  Donaghey,  assistant 
athletic  director  of  the  army  five, 
broke  into  the  game  last  night  and 
spent  some  happy  moments  with 
the  ball.  More  than  1,000  persons 
witnessed  the  game  and  heard 
lively  cheering  by  the  Creighton 
boosters. 

All  Coach  Mills  stated  was: 
"They  did  it  again,  darn  'em." 
The  Camp  Grant  team  will  return 
to  their  Illinois  home  today. 


LINEUP 
Camp  Grant 

Delmore R.  P.  L. 

Lutes L.  F.  R. . 

Hemseth C.  . . . 

Ravenal R.  G.  L. 

Donaghey L.  G.  R. 


Creighton 

Wise 

Haley 

....  Kearney 
, . .  .Vandiver 
. .  Mulholland 
Substitutes :  Creighton,  London  for  Wise ; 
Moonan  for  Vandiver,  Camp  Grant.  Johnson 
for  Lutes ;  Lutes  for  Donaghey ;  Roth  for 
Lutes. 

1st  Half  2d  Half  Total 

Creighton 22  14  36 

3amp    Grant    5  9  14 

Referee:  Kline,  Nebraska  Wesleyan." 


Lieutenant  John  E.  Fitzgerald, 
jaw  1917,  who  has  been  overseas 


for  several  months,  has  arrived  at 
Debarkation  Hospital  No.  3,  New 
York  City,  where  he  is  now  recov- 
ering from  gunshot  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


James  J.  Gleeson,  LL.  B.  1915, 
who  has  been  located  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  for  some  time,  has  re- 
cently purchased  an  office  at 
North  Bend,  Nebraska. 


Lieutenant  G.  M.  Boehler,  D. 
D.  S.  1908,  who  is  with  the  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  in  France, 
sends  greetings  to  University 
friends,  and  adds  that  the  unit 
expects  soon  to  be  home. 


The  President  of  the  University 
has  just  been  informed  that  Major 
George  W.  Bdgington  has  been  de- 
tailed by  the  Government  to  take 
charge  of  Creighton 's  junior  K. 
0.  T.  C. 


Lieutenant  Denver  B.  Brann, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity R.  0.  T.  C.  Senior  Unit, 
was  called  to  his  home  at  Knox- 
ville,  Iowa,  on  March  6th,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Dr.  Brann. 


Mr.  Walter  M.  Campbell,  Law 
1916,  and  Miss  Kathryn  Osten- 
berg  were  married  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon, March  3rd,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Council 
Bluffs,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
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formed  by  Rev  A.  J.  Matthews  of 
Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  will  make  their  home  in 
Omaha,  the  groom  being  engaged 
in  the  automobile  business. 


The  Chronicle  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  which  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

"New  York,  January  1st,  1919 
Creighton  Chronicle. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Gentlemen : 

Herewith  we  are  sending  you  a 
printed  copy  of  the  final  summar- 
ized report  of  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  This  report 
has  jrecently  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  George  Creel  and  marks  the 
end  of  our  activities. 

The  Division  of  Advertising 
came  into  existence  in  an  emerg- 
ency— a  world  crisis — our  country 
was  engaged  in  the  greatest  war 
in  history.  Advertising  was  called 
upon  to  do  its  part.  This  has  been 
our  task.  It  has  been  a  most 
pleasant  duty  and  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  perform  our  part  in  this 
Avar  work. 

The  generous  contributions  of 
space  and  service  tendered  by  so 
many  hundreds  of  patriotic  pub- 
lishers, advertisers  and  advertis- 
ing men  have     made     our  work 


possible.  Their  contributions  have 
been  administered  in  the  interest 
of  Government  War  Advertising 
as  the  report  shows. 

All  such  contributions  were 
"for  the  winning  of  the  war" 
and,  of  course,  automatically 
ceased  with  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

In  making  this  report  and  ac- 
knowledgement we  finish  our 
work.  Thankfully  we  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  these  generous 
donations.  Without  this  wonder- 
ful patriotic  support  the  Division 
of  Advertising  could  not  have  op- 
erated. 

We  believe  that  you  and  all  the 
others  who  have  contributed  to 
this  work  can  feel  rewarded  by 
the  certainty  that  such  co-opera- 
tion has  had  its  definite  place  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
end.  I 

Sincerely  yours, 

WM.  H.  JOHNS, 
Chairman." 


I 


On  Saturday  evening,  March 
15th,  the  Twenty-seventh  Com- 
mencement of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine was  held  at  the  University 
auditorium.  The  commencement 
exercises  were  held  early  this 
year,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
college  conducting  class  through 
the  summer  season  last  year,  at 
the  request  of  the  Government. 
The   auditorium  was   filled   with 
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friends  of  the  graduates,  and  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Colonel  J.  M.  Banister,  M.  D.,, 
whose  speech  is  reproduced  in 
this  issue.  Music  was  furnished 
by  the  University  orchestra,  and 
the  degrees  were  conferred  by 
President  Francis  X.  McMenamy, 
after  the  candidates  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Dean  Schulte  of  the 
College  of  Medicine.  Degrees 
were  conferred  upon  the  follow: 
ing: 

Doctor  of  Medicine  :  David  Wil- 
liam Bell,  Henry  Francis  Bon- 
gardt,  William  Joseph  Burns, 
John  Joseph  Carroll,  Nathan  Dan- 
sky,     Joseph     LeRoy     Gilbert, 


Maurice  Cronin  Howard,  Harry 
Alexander  Johnson,  Robert 
Charles  Kirchman,  Ernest  Wil- 
liam Landgraf,  Harry  Maurice 
Levin,  Frank  Thomas  Lovely, 
George  Robert  Marshall,  James 
William  Mounsey,  James  Joseph 
O'Connor,  Emil  Reichstadt,  Ray- 
mond Leo  Traynor,  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Torpy,  Frank  Lawrence 
Zelazowski. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  : 
Henry  Francis  Bongardt,  William 
Joseph  Burns,  Robert  Charles 
Kirchman,  Ernest  William  Land- 
graf, Frank  Thomas  Lovely, 
James  Joseph  O'Connor. 
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TWELVE  MEN  GOOD  AND  TRUE 

*Baymond  G.  Young,  LL.  B. 


HE  jury  is,  perhaps,  the  most  highly  praised  and  most 
vigorously  denounced  of  all  our  institutions.  Black- 
stone  called  it  *  *  the  grand  bulwark  of  English  liberty 
— the  glory  of  the  English  law. ' '    He  said : 

"It  is  the  most  transcendent  privilege, 
which  any  subject  can  enjoy,  or  wish  for.  that 
he  cannot  be  affected  either  in  his  property,  his 
liberty  or  his  person  but  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  twelve  of  his  neighbors  and  equals.  It  has  secured 
the  just  liberties  of  this  nation  for  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
Montesquieu  concludes  that,  because  Rome,  Sparta  and 
Carthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore,  those  of  Eng- 
land in  time  must  perish.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
those  states,  at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  lost,  were 
strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury. ' ' 

Praise  almost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  Edmund  Burke  who 
said  that  the  greatest  object  of  civil  government  is  to  get  twelve 
honest  men  into  the  jury  box. 

In  these  days  there  are  those,  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect,  who  condemn  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  as  obsolete. 
They  point  to  its  delay,  its  expense,  its  uncertain  results  and  to 
the  hardship  which  it  works  upon  the  citizen  called  from  his 
employment  to  perform  a  task  for  which  he  has  neither  fitness 
nor  desire.  They  show  that  judges  being  elected  by  the  people 
and  answerable  to  them  are  quite  as  much  representatives  of 
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them  as  is  the  jury,  and  that  the  judge,  usually  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, judgment  and  experience  is  more  competent  than  a  jury 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  find  the  truth  of  the  thing.  They  see 
nothing  in  the  origin,  development  or  function  of  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  to  warrant  its  retention  in  a  modern  and  progressive 
age. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  acknowledged  that 
he  could  not  readily  discern  the  inseparable  connection  between 
the  existence  of  liberty  and  the  trial  by  jury  in!  civil  cases,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  depends  on 
circumstances  foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  the  strong- 
est argument  in  its  favor  being  that  it  is  a  security  against  cor- 
ruption. 

The  origin  of  the  jury  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  in- 
vestigation with  legal  historians.  Little  is  known  of  the  source 
of  the  institution  as  we  know  it  today,  and  the  germ  of  the  jury 
idea,  that  a  man  should  not  be  condemned  nor  deprived  of 
property  or  liberty  save  by  the  decision  of  his  fellows,  has  been 
variously  traced  to  the  Saxons,  the  Normans,  the  Groths,  the  old 
Scandinavian  courts,  the  feudal  courts  erected  in  Palestine  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  Grand  Assize  under  Henry  II ;  and  cer- 
tain of  its  features  are  thought  by  the  investigators  to  have 
their  prototype  in  the  Dicasts  at  Athens,  the  Indices  at  Rome, 
the  Thing  of  the  Norsemen,  or  the  Mallum  of  the  Germans. 
Some  of  the  older  writers  maintained  that  the  entire  jury  sys- 
tem is  indigenous  in  England,  and  popular  tradition  in  England 
ascribed  it  to  the  hero-king,  Alfred  the  Great.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  historical  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  jury 
is  the  creation  of  Alfred;  nor,  says  Freeman  (Norman  Con- 
quest V,  451),  '4s  it  correct  to  regard  the  jury  as  copied  from 
this  or  that  kindred  institution  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  Ger- 
man or  Scandinavian  land  or  brought  over  ready  made  by  Hen- 
gist  or  by  William. ' ' 

Out  of  these  investigations  there  has  come  a  pretty  general 
agreement  among  the  scholars  now  regarded  as  the  most  au- 
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thoritative,  notably  W.  Stubbs  (Constitutional  History),  E.  A, 
Freeman  (Norman  Conquest),  W.  Forsyth  (History  of  Trial 
by  Jury),  and  especially  Edward  Jenks  (Short  History  of  the 
English  Law),  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland 
(History  of  English  Law),  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  the 
jury  system  in  some  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  primi- 
tive institutions  of  all  peoples.  That  which  comes  nearest  in 
time  and  character  to  trial  by  jury  is  the  Frankish  system  of 
recognition  by  inquest  {recognitio  or  inquisitio)  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Norman  kings.  ''That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs, 
*4s  directly  derived  from  the  Frank  capitularies,  into  which  it 
may  have  been  adopted  from  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  and  thus  own  some  distant  relationship  with  the 
Eoman  jurisprudence. ' '  The  inquest  consisted  of  the  summon- 
ing of  a  body  of  neighbors  by  a  public  official  to  give  answer 
upon  oath  (recognoscere  veritatem)  on  some  question  usually 
of  fact  but  sometimes  of  law  {jus)  and  sometimes  of  mixed  fact 
and  law,  relating  to  fiscal  or  judicial  business,  and  in  its  origin 
generally  forming  the  basis  of  information  upon  which  the  king 
assessed  the  taxes.  Domesday  Book  appears  to  consist  of  the 
answers  of  inquests. 

The  practice  was  to  sulnmon  twelve  freemen  and  property 
owners  of  the  neighborhood  who  were  sworn  to  give  a  true  an- 
swer {veritatem  dicer e)  to  the  question  propounded,  which  was 
then  decided  according  to  their  witness  or  '  *  recognition. ' '  Their 
decision  was  required  to  be  based  upon  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  transaction.  If  those  summoned  did  not  know  the  facts  they 
were  dismissed  and  others  were  called.  If  they  knew  the  facts, 
but  differed  in  their  statement,  others  were  added  until  twelve 
were  found  whose  testimony  agreed.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquerer  ''special  writs"  from  king  or  justiciar  sometimes 
issued  withdrawing  cases  from  the  usual  modes  of  trial  in  the 
local  courts  to  be  decided  according  to  this  new  method  of  recog- 
nition, which  crude  as  it  was,  was  no  doubt  an  improvement  over 
trial  by  wager  of  law,  ordeal  or  battle.     Soon  witnesses  were 
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summoned  before  the  inquest,  not  as  compurgators  to  settle 
the  case  by  their  oath,  but  to  aid  the  inquest  to  find  a  verdict  by 
their  testimony.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  historical  re- 
quirement that  the  jury  be  drawn  "from  the  body  of  the  county" 
back  to  the  earliest  days  when  the  jury  decided  the  issue  from 
its  own  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Freeman  says  that  the  Norman  rulers  of  England  were 
obliged,  more  than  native  rulers  would  have  been  to  rely  on  this 
system  for  accurate  information;  which  fact  would  account  for 
the  strength  of  the  system  in  England  as  compared  with  its 
decay  in  France.  Thus  did  the  Norman  conquest  promote  in 
England  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  growth  of 
that  institution  which  in  the  language  of  its  friends  has  been 
for  centuries  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  people  against  tyranny 
and  oppression.  jl 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  jury  was  of  royal,  not 
popular  origin;  that  it  was  used  mainly  to  extort  information 
which  would  lead  to  taxation;  that  its  early  function  was  in-    ; 
quisitorial ;  that  its  use  for  the  decision  of  private  disputes  came   , 
about  more  by  accident  than  design;  and  that  the  awe  with  | 
which  it  is  regarded  by  its  friends  and  advocates  is  due  to  the 
safeguards  which  it  throws  around  the  accused  in  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  operation  in 
civil  causes.    If,  modernly,  it  gives  the  accused  too  great  advan- 
tages and  protects  him  too  generously  at  the  expense  and  to  the  ' 
detriment  of  the  community,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  error 
in  this  regard  is  in  the  direction  of  liberty. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  in  criminal  cases  the  jury  performs 
a  function  of  the  first  importance,  one  that  should  always  re- 
main directly  with  the  people  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
keeping  punitive  justice  essentially  human.  Grant  that  in  civil 
cases  involving  issues  of  fact  depending  for  their  determina- 
tion upon  experience  and  judgment,  a  body  of  men  drawn  from 
the  citizenship  of  the  county,  possessing  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion and  representing  the  average  intelligence  and  moral  status 
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of  the  community  can  most  accurately  measure  Imman  motives 
and  classify  the  conduct  of  the  parties  as  conforming  to  or  fall- 
ing short  of  known  and  defined  standards.  Let  the  jury  be  re- 
tained in  all  civil  actions  at  law,  if  you  will,  not  because  of  any 
erroneous  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  providen- 
tial origin  of  the  system,  but  that  the  people  may  hold  a  check 
upon  their  courts,  that  the  possibility  of  corruption  may  be  les- 
sened  (if  one  is  to  agree  with  Hamilton)  and  that  the  general 
non-technical  facts  of  human  experience  may  be  brought  di- 
rectly to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  differences  among  men.  With- 
out any  disparagement  of  the  jury  in  its  proper  and  reasonable 
sphere,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  in  our  jury  system 
evils  and  defects  which  account  for  most  of  the  popular  criti- 
cism and  suspicion  of  the  courts  and  the  denial  of  their  efficacy 
as  instruments  for  the  administration  of  justice? 

Can  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  free  and  unre- 
strained province  of  the  jury — that  "unchartered  freedom" — 
justify  the  situation  which  exists  in  "  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,"  a  government  jealous  to  a  degree  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  when  the  controll- 
ing question  in  every  lawsuit  must  be,  not,  What  is  the  statute 
which  the  people  have  enacted  to  decide  this  controversy!  nor, 
What  is  the  fundamental  law  by  which  the  statutes  and  decisions 
are  to  be  tested?  nor  What  are  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  fixed 
by  their  own  contract?  nor  any  one  of  the  legitimate  questions 
upon  which  a  lawyer  may  exhaust  his  learning  and  his  industry 
and  upon  which  a  client  may  fairly  expect  to  be  given  expert 
advice  as  a  safe  guide  for  his  conduct — ^no  one  of  these,  but 
overshadowing  all  of  them,  the  vital  inquiry,  What  will  the  jury 
do? 

Every  lawyer  knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the 
plaintiff,  especially  if  he  be  the  head  of  a  large  family — and  he 
always  is — creates  a  prima  facie  presumption  of  defendant's 
liability,  without  regard  to  the  evidence  adduced,  and  a  pretty 
plaintiff  makes  that  presumption  all  but  conclusive.    As  a  prac- 
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tical  proposition  what  are  the  governing  considerations  in  a 
veiy  large  percentage  of  our  jury  trials?  The  comparative 
wealth  of  the  parties.  The  need  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  affluence 
of  the  defendant.  Is  one  an  individual  like  us  mortals  and  the 
other  a  corporation  with  **no  carcass  to  kick,  no  soul  to  damn?" 
Is  one  party  a  citizen  and  the  other  legitimate  prey  because  a 
resident  of  Chicago  or  New  York?  How  will  the  result  of  this 
suit  affect  our  taxes  ? 

Democratic  as  the  jury  system  may  be  in  form,  not  infre- 
quently its  operation  gives  the  most  striking  example  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  be  found  in  any  department  of  American  activ- 
ity. Where  is  a  more  intolerable  form  of  oppression  than  that 
of  a  body  of  men  who  may  and  do  dispose  of  the  property  rights 
of  others  according  to  caprice,  passion,  or  prejudice  ?  '  *  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses," — and  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  liar  in  Christen- 
dom may  bankrupt  a  man  whose  only  fault  was  in  possessing 
more  wealth  than  his  adversary.  *'If  you  don't  like,  the  verdict, 
prove  passion  and  prejudice  and  get  a  new  trial. ' '  Easily  said. 
' '  The  court  believes  the  verdict  is  wrong,  but  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  the  court  cannot  substitute  its 
judgment  on  the  facts  for  that  of  the  jury,  and  the  motion  is 
overruled. "  "  Oh,  but  I  will  not  be  so  unjustly  deprived  of  my 
property.  I  will  appeal."  "The  evidence  was  conflicting,  and 
while  ten  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  appellant  and  two  for 
appellee,  and  while  the  physical  facts  are  in  appellant's  favor, 
there  being  a  conflict  in  the  testimony  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
will  not  be  disturbed. ' ' 

Every  law-suit  involves  at  least  three  distinct  mental  oper- 
ations, viz :  the  decision  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  fact,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  rules  or  standards  of  law  corresponding  to  the 
issues  made  by  the  pleadings,  and  the  application  of  the  given 
law  to  the  given  fact.  The  first  and  second  operations  must 
ordinarily  be  completed  before  there  is  room  or  opportunity 
for  the  third.    The  first  is  distinctively  the  function  of  the  jury. 
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It  requires  that  the  jury  analyze  the  testimony,  weigh  the  evi- 
dence, ''adjudge  upon  the  facts,"  form  inferences  or  conclu- 
sions and  finally  state  the  truth  of  the  thing  {veritatem  dicere). 
Yet  these  processes  and  this  result  are  quite  separate  and  apart 
from  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  fact. 

The  second  operation,  the  ascertainment  of  the  legal  rules 
or  standards,  is  of  course  the  task  of  the  court.  The  familiar 
Latin  that  ad  questionem  facti  now  respondent  judices,  ad  ques- 
tionem  juris  non  respondent  juratores,  while  responsible  for 
much  confusion  of  thought  with  regard  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween ' '  questions  of  fact ' '  and  '  *  questions  of  law, ' '  will  do  very 
well  as  a  sign  post,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  numerous  exceptions 
dealing  with  questions  of  fact  which  are  for  the  court. 

The  jury  having  decided  the  issues  of  fact,  and  the  court 
having  discovered  the  general  legal  rules  or  standards,  the  task 
which  requires  skill,  learning,  intellectual  power,  and  real 
knowledge  of  the  law, — the  application  of  the  law  to  the  known 
facts,  is  left  to  the  jury.  Why?  No  satisfactory  answer  has 
been  given.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  can  be  found. 

Is  it  not  supererogation  to  place  upon  the  bench  a  man 
learned  in  the  law  and  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  conducting 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  law  of  torts  or  of  contracts  for  the 
benefit  of  a  body  of  laymen  who  have  no  aptitude  for  such  a 
flight  into  the  realm  of  higher  education,  no  natural  inclination 
toward  the  subject,  and  no  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate and  comprehend  the  principles  of  law  declared  by  the 
judge  to  be  controlling?  As  a  practical  matter,  in  ordinary 
cases,  there  is  in  this  process,  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort, 
a  duplication  of  action,  a  strong  probability  that  the  law  an- 
nounced by  the  court  will  be  ignored,  the  certainty  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  it  will  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  by  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  jurymen,  the  risking  of  the  issue  upon  an  un- 
certain chance,  and  a  desultory,  inconclusive  and  unscientific 
result.  The  jury  are  told  that  they  shall  return  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  if  they  find  a  certain  state  of  facts  to  exist — if  they 
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decide  the  truth  of  the  thing,  the  rei  Veritas,  to  he  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  if  they  find  contrariwise.  What 
is  this  if  not  inviting  the  jury  to  look  in  the  hack  of  the  book 
and  find  the  answer,  with  the  assurance  that  the  answer  itself 
will  be  accepted  (except  in  instances  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible) 
as  proof  conclusive  that  every  step  in  the  logical  process  of 
reasoning  leading  up  to  the  result  was  regular  and  correct,  with 
only  the  remotest  possibility  that  any  earthly  power  can  ever 
scrutinize  the  working  out  of  the  problem,  or  inquire  whether 
the  particular  answer  was  announced  because  it  was  the  answer 
which  the  jurors  desired,  or  because  it  was  the  answer  which 
followed  as  the  natural  conclusion  to  just  and  correct  premises? 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  lawyer  is  the  application  to  a 
given  state  of  facts  of  rules  of  law  which,  in  the  abstract,  he 
has  mastered  by  years  of  study  and  research,  and  with  the  his- 
tory, development  and  philosophy  of  which  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar.  He  finds  this  process  always  delicate  and  exacting, 
although  he  may  be  a  trained  logician,  and  expert  in  analysis 
of  situations.  What  virtue  is  there  in  a  handicraft  or  in  mer- 
chandising, in  sailing  the  seas  or  tilling  the  soil,  by  which  one 
engaged  therein  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  discharge  the  most 
important  function  of  the  courts?  The  value  of  the  laymen's 
experience  and  judgment  in  the  determination  of  issues  of  fact 
is  unquestioned,  and  the  writer  does  not  agree  with  that  large 
and  growing  school  which  would  substitute  for  the  jury  in  civil 
trials  a  permanent  committee  of  judges  or  of  trained  triers  of 
fact.  What  is  here  argued  is  that  the  jury  is  naturally,  by  reason 
of  the  method  of  its  selection  best  qualified  to  decide  issues  of 
ultimate  fact,  but  not  at  all  qualified  to  decide  lawsuits. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  judge  would  not  be  quite  as  likely 
to  be  governed  by  bias,  prejudice,  or  mistake  in  making  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  facts  as  is  the  jury.  The  answer  is 
that  the  jury  decides  the  case  before  it  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  dispose  of  the  particular  controversy  between  the  parties, 
while  the  court  decides  on  principle.    A  case  decided  on  prin- 
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ciple  gives  rise  to  precedent  and  precedent  makes  law.  When 
the  court  decides,  the  ratio  decidendi  is  apparent  and  may  be 
scrutinized  by  a  reviewing  court ;  when  the  jury  decides  there  is 
no  examination  of  the  method  by  which  the  result  was  attained. 
Every  presumption  is  indulged  in  favor  of  the  regularity  of  the 
preliminary  steps  taken  by  that  jury  in  leading  up  to  the  verdict, 
the  inquiry  on  appeal  usually  being  limited  to  the  existence  of 
an  issue  of  fact  proper  for  submission  to  the  jury  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  instructions.  The  actual  facts  found  and  the 
application  of  the  law  thereto  are,  for  practical  purposes  and 
with  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions,  a  sealed 
book. 

Such  considerations  as  these  are  not  new.  In  one  form  or 
another  they  were  associated  with  the  assize  and  jurata  before 
these  had  given  place  to  the  modern  jury.  These  bodies  heard 
only  so  much  of  the  evidence  as  was  directed  to  the  particular 
question  of  fact  which  was  submitted  to  them.  When  they  de- 
clared what  the  defendant  had  done,  the  judges  laid  down  the 
standard  by  which  those  acts  were  to  be  measured.  As  the  con- 
ditions of  life  became  more  complex,  more  clearly  defined  stand- 
ards were  needed.  In  the  absence  of  legislation  the  tendency 
was  to  place  the  whole  issue  before  the  jury  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  standard,  and  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  jury 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  blameworthiness  of  defendant's 
act.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  moral  understanding  of  the 
community  has  found  its  bearings  and  has  become  evidenced  in 
the  form  of  legislative  acts  and  judicial  decision,  so  that  the 
uncertain  field,  the  twilight  zone  between  the  poles  of  justifiable 
and  of  blameworthy  conduct  has  been  constantly  narrowed, 
and  much  of  that  which  was  formerly  left  to  the  jury  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  legal  standard  or  definition  has  come  to  be 
well  established  as  a  legal  doctrine.  The  tendency  for  seven 
centuries  has  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  jury.  As  con- 
crete experiences  more  and  more  crystallize  into  legal  stand- 
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ards,  will  not  the  jury  tend  to  resume  the  more  limited  function 
of  the  assize  and  jurata? 

The  special  verdict  has  been  frequently  suggested  by 
writers  on  this  subject  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  arising  from 
the  unduly  extended  province  of  the  jury.  The  submission  of 
special  interrogatories,  however,  is  ordinarily  discretionary, 
and  the  right  is  seldom  exercised.  In  jurisdictions  where  liti- 
gants are  entitled  to  special  findings  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
special  findings  are  required  to  be  accompanied  by  a  general 
verdict,  which  governs  unless  findings  and  verdict  are  inrecon- 
cilably  inconsistent.  The  practice,  however,  would  seem  to  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  jury  to  issues  of  fact,  and 
leaving  the  final  result  to  the  court. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  (The 
Common  Law,  36),  "the  truth  is  that  the  law  is  always  ap- 
proaching and  never  reaching,  consistency.  It  is  forever  adopt- 
ing new  principles  from  life  at  one  end,  and  it  always  retains 
old  ones  from  history  at  the  other,  which  have  not  yet  been 
absorbed  or  sloughed  off.  It  will  become  entirely  consistent 
only  when  it  ceases  to  grow." 
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WITH  THE  NEBRASKA  BASE 
HOSPITAL 

*James  J.  Connolly,  A.  M. 


AVING  been  inducted  into  service  by  Draft  Board 
H  No.  1  at  Omaha,  June  1,  1918,  I  left  for  Fort  Des 

Moines  to  join  Base  Hospital  49.  Here  after  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination,  followed  by  vaccination 
and  inoculation  with  typhoid  germs,  I  donned  the  uni- 
form, and  began  my  life  as  a  soldier. 

The  organization  was  formed  into  a  unit  by  the 
Nebraska  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  for  base  hospital 
work,  accepted  for  such,  and  placed  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Preliminary  to  going  abroad 
we  underwent  a  course  of  training  at  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Fort  Des  Moines.  In  order  to  place  us  in  good  physical  condition 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  foreign  service,  we  were  given  outdoor 
drills  and  exercises.  These  consisted  of  the  regular  infantry 
footdrill  and  formations,  litter  bearing,  and  first  aid  work  to 
properly  equip  us  for  field  work  should  the  emergency  require  it. 
Part  of  the  day  was  likewise  devoted  to  lectures  given  by  the 
medical  officers  on  military  tactics  and  organization,  hygiene, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  subjects  dealing  with  the  proper  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

In  addition  to  the  drill  and  lecture  work,  a  number  of  the 
men  were  picked,  according  to  their  qualifications,  for  special 
duty  at  the  post  hospital.  This  consisted  of  office  and  clerical 
work  in  the  executive  and  various  departments  of  the  hospital, 
such  as  the  office  of  registrar,  medical  supply  department.  X-ray 
operating  and  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  clinics,  quartermaster 
department,  and  orderlies  in  the  wards.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  fit  the  men  for  hospital  organization  work. 
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Finally  receiving  our  orders  for  active  duty,  we  left  Fort 
Des  Moines  July  4tli,  with  an  enlisted  personnel  of  two  hundred, 
and  about  thirty  medical  officers.  Our  destination  was  Camp 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  where  we  received  new  uniforms  and  over  sea 
equipment.  Leaving  Camp  Mills  we  went  aboard  the  English 
ship  Karmala,  then  doing  transport  service  for  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Under  a  clear  sky  and  with  high 
hopes,  we  got  under  way  and  put  out  to  sea  July  14,  1918. 

Being  unable  to  keep  up  with  a  fast  convoy  of  some  twenty 
ships,  we  were  forced  to  go  back  to  Halifax,  and  after  a  week's 
delay,  again  set  out  on  our  voyage.  The  trip  across  was  un- 
eventful except  for  two  incidents.  After  being  out  about  a  week 
we  sighted  a  number  of  icebergs,  which  were  an  interesting  sight 
while  they  lasted,  but  were  followed  by  a  heavy  fog.  While 
passing  through  this  cloud  of  mist  our  ships  came  so  close  to- 
gether, that  at  times  the  captains  were  able  to  shout  from 
bridge  to  bridge.  Amid  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  siren,  and  the 
blasts  of  the  foghorns,  signalling  from  the  flag  ship  of  the  con- 
voy, it  was  a  weird  sight  and  not  without  its  thrills.  The  real 
adventure  of  the  trip  took  place  the  second  day  before  landing.  \ 
While  steaming  cautiously  through  the  Irish  Seas,  ably  convoyed  j 
by  a  fleet  of  American  destroyers,  we  ran  into  a  nest  of  sub-^ 
marines.  The  alarm  having  soulided,  we  were  quickly  assembled 
on  deck,  each  of  us  wearing  a  life  belt.  The  rafts  and  boats  were 
manned,  and  we  stood  ready  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  ships  started  to  zig-zag  in  their  course,  the  destroyers  and 
battle  cruiser  opened  fire,  and  depth  bombs  were  dropped  from 
the  various  ships.  Just  how  many  subs  were  in  the  fleet  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  records  showed 
one  submarine  sunk,  and  another  death  blow  fallen  on  the 
Kaiser. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  out  of  Halifax,  and  the  twenty-first 
from  New  York,  we  landed  at  Liverpool,  docking  at  one  of  the 
immense  piers  of  England's  great  shipping  port.  Leaving  the 
ship  we  marched  to  and  spent  the  night  at  Knotty  Ash,  an 
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American  rest  camp  in  Merry  England.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, after  a  hike  through  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  we  boarded  a 
train,  and  journeyed  to  Southhampton. 

This  day  traveling  through  England  was  the  most  interest- 
ing of  our  trip.  Beautiful  landscapes,  picturesque  and  green 
hedges,  marvellously  smooth  roads,  and  quaint  farm  houses,  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  everywhere  greeted  our  gaze.  We  passed 
through  Oxford,  historic  college  town  and  seat  of  learning  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  reverently  cast  our  gaze  on,  as  we  hurried 
through  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  shrine  of  English  Literature, 
and  the  town  where  rests  the  remains  of  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare. 

Our  journey  terminating  at  Southhampton,  we  spent  the 
night  at  another  American  Eest  Camp.  Much  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  England,  we  marched  through  Southhampton 
next  afternoon,  and  boarded  a  Channel  boat  destined  for  France. 
Our  journey  out  past  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  across  the  English 
Channel  in  the  dead  of  night  was  uneventful. 

The  next  morning  gave  us  our  first  glimpse  of  France.  We 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  at  Cherbourg.  Disembarking,  and 
after  several  hours  marching,  made  interesting  by  quaint  French 
scenery,  we  arrived  at  our  third  and  last  rest  camp.  Here  we 
remained  several  days  recuperating  and  making  ready  for  the 
last  lap  of  our  journey,  which  was  to  be  by  train. 

Our  trip  through  France  to  destination  consumed  three 
days,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  Pullmans  and  the  inconvenience, 
to  say  nothing  of  hardship,  of  traveling  on  a  troop  train  in 
Europe,  was  most  interesting.  An  entire  change  of  scenery 
met  our  gaze.  Differing  from  England  in  that  everything  seem- 
ed to  be  built  of  stone,  and  of  a  more  varied  type  of  architecture, 
whereas  the  British  Isle  showed  red  brick  and  tile,  uniform 
and  with  little  variety,  and  both  such  a  change  from  America, 
we  were  enchanted  by  the  scenery.  From  Cherbourg  to  AUerey 
our  journey  took  us  through  Le  Mans,  Chartres  with  its  century- 
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old  cathedral,  Orleans  famous  for  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Nevers. 
We  reached  camp  August  7th,  1918,  ^ 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  new  camp,  called  a  hospital  center, 
then  in  the  course  of  construction.  It  reminded  us  much  of 
the  cantonments  in  the  States,  the  buildings  all  being  of  wood 
construction.  We  were  the  third  unit  to  arrive,  having  been 
preceded  by  Base  Hospital  26,  a  Minnesota  organization,  and 
Base  Hospital  25  from  Ohio,  both  fostered  by  the  American 
Eed  Cross.  The  plans  of  the  camp  called  for  ten  units,  the  size 
of  our  own. 

We  found  ourselves  located  in  a  picturesque  valley  looking 
out  toward  the  foothills  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  Mount  Blanc  on  a 
clear  day  looming  up  on  the  horizon.  Geographically  our  loca- 
tion was  the  French  province  of  Saone  et  Loire,  the  small  village 
of  AUerey  adjoining  the  camp,  and  about  three  miles  distant  a 
town  called  Verdun,  but  not  the  one  of  historic  interest.  The 
nearest  cities  were  Chalon  of  about  20,000  inhabitants  some  ten 
miles  distant,  and  Dijon  of  about  100,000  population  forty  miles  : 
away. 

Arriving  in  a  new  camp,  and  being  pioneers  in  the  field, 
there  lay  before  us  the  task  of  equipping  a  hospital.  The  frame 
buildings  just  completed  but  bare  and  empty,  consisted  of  the 
following:  twenty-one  wards  with  a  capacity  of  64  beds  each, 
a  headquarters  or  administration  building,  four  buildings  for 
officers '  quarters,  four  for  quarters  of  nurses,  receiving  station, 
bath  house.  Red  Cross  recreation  hut,  laboratory  and  morgue, 
operation  and  X-ray  room,  dental,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
clinic,  patients'  kitchen  and  mess  hall,  quartermaster  supply  and 
warehouse,  medical  supply  building,  personnel  mess  hall  and 
two  barracks,  and  a  building  set  aside  for  the  sterilization  of 
clothes.  ■■ 

All  hands  were  set  to  work  doing  fatigue.  Some  carried 
beds,  mattresses,  bundles  containing  sheets,  blankets  and  bed- 
diQg  accessories,  unloading  them  from  trains,  which  backed  right 
into  the  camp.     Others  of  mechanical  inclination  and  ability 
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used  their  skill,  and  in  a  word  every  energy  was  bent  toward 
placing  the  hospital  in  condition  to  receive  patients,  and  like- 
wise to  prepare  for  the  comfort  and  feed  of  the  inen  of  the  de- 
tachment. Some  little  time  elapsed  after  the  hospital  was  fitted 
up  before  patients  began  to  arrive.  During  this  interval  a  de- 
tachment of  some  twenty  odd  men,  of  which  I  was  included, 
were  picked  out,  and  sent  under  the  command  of  Major  Stokes 
to  one  of  the  empty  sections  of  the  camp,  to  start  another  hos- 
pital, which  was  known  as  49 A.  It  was  here  that  I  drew  my  first 
real  job,  being  given  an  assignment  in  the  office  of  Major  Stokes. 
During  our  stay  here  the  first  train  of  patients  arrived. 

The  wounded  and  sick  were  brought  into  camp  from  the 
front  in  hospital  trains,  which  were  switched  into  the  center  of 
the  grounds,  and  there  distributed  by  ambulances  to  the  various 
units.  The  trains  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  were  specially 
built  for  the  emergency,  and  were  veritable  hospitals  on  wheels, 
and  models  of  comfort.  They  were  provided  with  medical  of- 
ficers, nurses  and  enlisted  men.  These  were  available  up  to  the 
time  of  the  big  drive  starting  on  the  St.  Mihiel  sector,  but  from 
then  on  the  wounded  were  rushed  back  in  such  numbers,  that 
French  trains  had  to  be  called  into  service,  and  the  men  suffered 
many  hardships  coming  back. 

After  we  had  been  operating  several  weeks,  our  nurses,  one 
hundred  in  number,  joined  us.  Toward  the'  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember Unit  49A,  which  had  been  operating  very  successfully, 
having  upwards  of  three  hundred  patients,  was  called  back  to  the 
parent  unit,  and  quarters  and  equipment  turned  over  to  a  new 
unit  just  arriving.  Base  Hospital  56.  We  returned  just  in 
time  to  be  detailed  for  pitching  tents.  Twelve  large  tents  were 
erected  in  connection  with  as  many  of  the  wards,  forming  part 
of  them,  and  having  a  capacity  of  fifty  beds  each.  After  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  this  strenuous  work,  I  received  another  office  assign- 
ment, this  time  at  headquarters  and  in  the  office  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Mediciue  and  Surgery. 

During  all  this  time  patients  were  arriving  daily,  and  hos- 
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pital  trains  were  pulling  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  The  con- 
gestion became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  Red 
Cross  hut  into  a  ward,  and  also  to  open  one  in  a  building 
up  to  that  time  used  as  a  warehouse.  This  brought  the  number 
of  our  wards  up  to  twenty-one,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hospital 
to  over  two  thousand.  Several  times  we  came  within  striking 
distance  of  this  capacity,  and  the  entire  camp  at  the  height  of  the 
big  drive  was  caring  for  twenty  thousand  patients. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  train  the  bugle  would  sound,  and  the 
whole  unit  would  organize  itself  into  a  detail  to  care  for  the 
patients.  Handed  from  the  train  on  litters,  and  placed  in  ambu- 
lances, they  would  be  brought  into  the  receiving  station.  Here, 
after  being  registered  in,  they  were  transported  to  the  bath 
house,  where  their  clothing  would  be  taken  and  thrown  into 
the  sterilizer,  to  rid  them  of  the  far  famed  cootie,  and  they 
themselves  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  warm  bath.  From  here 
they  would  be  assigned  to  the  wards,  where  they  remained  until 
the  time  of  their  discharge. 

Regarding  the  details  of  my  work,  a  short  sketch  may  be  of 
interest,  for  the  data  it  reveals  concerning  the  work  of  the  hos-  ^ 
pital.    For  the  Medical  Service  we  maintained  a  large  chart  on  i 
which  were  posted  by  ward  and  bed  number,  the  name  and  diag- 
nosis of  each  medical  case  in  the  hospital.    Supplementing  this 
was  a  geometric  curve,  the  ordinate  of  which  indicated  the  num- 
ber of  patients  on  hand,  and  the  abscissae  the  calendar  dates. 
The  chart  kept  us  informed  daily  of  the  condition  of  the  medical , 
side  of  the  hospital,  and  the  curve  a  graphic  study  of  the  daily  \ 
record,  from  beginning  to  date.    Similar  curves  were  kept  also  of 
the  daily  progress  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  the  plague  of 
which  visited  us  as  well  as  the  States.    The  highest  number  of 
medical  cases  reached  at  any  one  time  was  over  seven  hundred, 
of  influenza  over  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  of  pneumonia 
over  seventy.    Daily  records  also  were  kept  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases,  and  of  the  latter  means  were  taken  at  once 
to  stamp  out  any  epidemics  threatening  to  arise.    Keeping  up 
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these  records,  posting  a  ledger  of  all  medical  cases,  and  working 
up  special  data  from  time  to  time,  comprised  my  work  for  the 
Chief  of  Medical  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  kept  all  records  for  the  Disabil- 
ity Board.  This  Board  was  composed  of  three  of  the  senior 
medical  ofl&cers,  and  passed  on  all  cases  before  being  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  Those  completely  recovered  and  ready  for 
duty  went  as  Class  * '  A. "  In  Classes  *  *  B  "  and  ' '  C  "  were  placed 
those  fit  only  for  light  duty,  or  whose  complete  recovery  would 
take  some  few  months.  Class  *  *  D  "  contained  the  totally  disabled 
men,  who  were  sent  back  to  the  States.  Exclusive  of  Class  "A," 
we  passed  on  about  thirteen  hundred  cases. 

Thu*s  far  I  have  touched  on  only  what  constitutes  the  work 
of  a  soldier,  but  there  is  another  part  of  army  life.  Uncle  Sam 
believes  in  that  old  motto,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  After  four  months  in  the  A.  E.  P.  a  soldier  is  en- 
titled to  a  seven-day  leave,  in  which  additional  time  is  given 
for  travel.  As  the  soldier  overseas  cannot  go  home,  the  Army 
sends  him  to  specially  provided  leave  areas.  These  are  usually 
summer  and  winter  resorts,  where  the  civilian  population  visited 
in  peace  times.  Hotel  accommodations,  meals,  and  railroad  fare 
are  paid  by  the  Government.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  get  a 
pass  of  twelve  days,  seven  for  leave  area,  and  five  for  traveling, 
and  I  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Nice.  This  is  the  Los 
Angeles  or  Southern  California  of  Prance.  Situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  the  center  from  which  may  be  seen  many 
points  of  world  fame  and  historic  interest.  "While  there  I  visited 
Monaco,  smallest  country  and  principality  of  the  world.  Here  is 
located  Monte  Carlo  of  gambling  fame,  the  famous  Casino  and 
grounds  of  which  I  was  privileged  to  see.  I  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  crossing  the  border  at 
Menton.  At  Cimiez,  noted  for  the  frequent  visits  paid  there  by 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  I  saw  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  built  about  the  time  of  Christ.  In  and  about  Nice 
are  also  many  ancient  and  interesting  churches. 
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On  my  return  trip  I  spent  a  day  in  Paris.  Here  in  com- 
pany with  another  Creighton  man,  Ralph  Little,  who  had  made 
the  entire  trip  with  me,  I  visited  Notre  Dame,  historic  cathedral 
of  France,  the  picturesque  Church  of  the  Madelines,  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  where  German  guns  captured  in  the  Paris  offensive 
are  on  display.  I  saw  also  the  church  struck  on  Good  Friday 
by  the  long  range  German  gun.  After  seeing  the  Tomb  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Eifel  Tower,  and  Arch  of  Triumph,  we  took  a  trip  to 
Versailles,  where  the  peace  conference  is  held. 

Here  are  located  the  historic  palaces  of  Louis  XIV,  XV  and 
XVI,  site  of  the  luxurious  court  of  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution.  Taking  the  trip  as  a  whole,  supplemented  as  it 
was  by  my  college  training  at  Creighton  Arts,  I  will  always  look 
back  to  it  as  an  intellectual  treat. 

As  I  conclude  these  lines  we  have  just  discharged  the  last 
of  our  patients,  and  will  now  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing equipment  and  preparing  our  records  for  headquarters. 
With  pride  and  satisfaction  for  the  results  achieved  in  our  part 
of  the  world  conflict,  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  home,  and  with 
patriotic  fervor  look  to  that  time  so  near  at  hand,  that  will  once 
again  bring  us  back  to  the  shores  of  that  land  we  love  so  well,  | 
AMERICA. 
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EING  quite  conscious  that  the  popular  opinion  is  ex- 
15  pressed  in  the  above  caption,  and  having  so  often 

heard  the  complaint  made  that  it  is  hard  for  children 
to  get  teeth,  and  that  all  during  life  these  very  neces- 
sary organs  are  more  or  less  of  a  terror,  I  believe  it 
quite  appropriate  that,  as  a  student  of  these  wonder- 
ful structures,  I  should  champion  their  cause. 

Teeth  are  pearls  of  beauty,  wonders  of  efficiency, 
and  they  are  marvels  in  construction,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove. 
They  are  pearls  of  beauty  because  they  greatly  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  facial  features  if  they  are  normal ;  but  a  few 
words  of  explanation  are  necessary  to  prove  why.  Unless  some 
natural  law  has  been  broken,  each  of  the  two  upper  front  teeth 
is  a  miniature  representation  in  general  form  and  outline  of  the 
face,  figuratively  cut  off  just  above  the  eyes  but  of  course  in- 
verted.   Then,  too,  the  other  teeth  harmonize  with  these. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  complexion  is  reflected  in  the  shades 
of  the  teeth  and  whereas  it  is  generally  thought  by  most  people 
that  colored  people  have  exceptionally  white  teeth,  the  fact  is 
that  their  teeth  are  considerably  darker  than  white  people's 
teeth. 

Should  an  artist,  in  representing  a  face,  fail  to  conform  to 
the  rules  in  arranging  the  teeth  or  in  giving  each  tooth  its 
peculiar  shape,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  would  thereby  be 
marred,  although  just  why  is  not  always  realized  even  by  him- 
self. No  observer,  however,  could  fail  to  note  that  something 
was  radically  wrong.  A  smile,  even,  by  an  otherwise  beautiful 
person  is  almost  offensive  if  the  exposed  teeth  are  misplaced, 
crowded  or  spaced;  are  discolored  or  dirty.    Nearly  all  faces 
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taper  toward  the  chin  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  lower 
teeth  are  set  on  a  smaller  arc  of  a  circle.  An  arrangement  of 
teeth  allowing  the  lower  set  to  pass  up  under  the  upper  set  too  far 
produces  that  old  look,  causing  people  to  appear  much  older  than 
they  are,  because  the  chin  approaches  the  nose  too  closely.  So, 
withal  the  teeth  are  rather  an  important  factor  in  making  the 
facial  features  what  they  are. 

Their  forms,  too,  are  really  wonderful  for  function.  As 
all  are  aware,  the  teeth  are  set  in  each  arch  in  a  somewhat  horse- 
shoe shape.  This  is  brought  about  mainly  through  the  training 
of  the  tongue,  lips  and  cheeks  holding  them  or  training  them  to 
assume  the  medium  ground  between,  or  normal  positions,  I  now 
call  closer  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  set,  fit  just  inside 
the  upper  teeth,  allowing  the  front  single-blade  or  cuspid  teeth 
to  become  a  very  proficient  scissors  for  incising  and  cutting  the 
food.  The  remaining  teeth,  the  back  ones,  having  uneven  chew- 
ing surfaces,  are  so  related  to  their  antagonists  of  the  upper  jaw 
that  they  become  the  most  proficient  grinder  known  to  mechan- 
ics— the  lower  fitting  the  uppers  so  that  the  outside  row  of  cusps 
fit  up  in  the  valley,  so  to  speak,  between  the  outside  and  inside 
cusps  of  the  upper  teeth.  I  refer  to  the  lower  teeth  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  upper  and  not  the  upper  to  the  lower,  because 
the  upper  set  are  a  veritable  or  fixed  part  of  the  cranium, 
while  the  lower  set  is  mobile  and  the  jaw  in  which  the  teeth  are 
set  is  connected  with  the  cranium  by  means  of  a  sort  of  ball  and 
socket  joint,  just  in  front  of  the  ear.  So  it  is  the  lower  jaw 
that  does  all  the  moving  and  the  upper  set  is  always  stationary. 
I  said  the  joint  from  which  the  lower  jaw  was  swung  as  it  were, 
is  a  sort  of  ball  and  socket  joint — this  form  of  hinge  affords 
more  than  a  straight  up  and  down  biting  for  the  teeth  and  the 
teeth  normally  so  arrange  themselves  that  besides  being  able 
to  cut  the  food  with  the  front  teeth  like  a  scissors,  the  back  teeth 
are  so  shaped  that  the  food  can  be  ground  up  into  very  small 
particles  by  a  sort  of  side  to  side  rotating  triuration,  all  this 
because  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  these  organs. 
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Each  tooth,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  lower  central  teeth 
and  the  last  upper  two  teeth,  has  two  antagonists  in  the  opposing 
set,  so  teeth  are  not  set  over  each  other  as  tooth  to  tooth,  but  are 
made  to  influence  each  other  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  not 
only  as  to  approximation  in  the  same  set  but  approximation  or 
juxtaposition  with  the  opposite  set.  The  most  wonderful  grind- 
ing apparatus  in  existence  is  the  normal  human  mouth.  It  is  not 
little  short  of  criminal  to  mutilate  or  destroy  it? 

And  last,  but  not  least,  our  teeth  are  marvels  of  construc- 
tion. As  the  germ  of  life  assumes  shape  in  its  original  material 
cradle,  there  is  a  little  infolding  of  the  outer  layer  of  this 
little  mass  and  later  there  develop  little  sacks  which  dip  down 
and  become  arranged  in  a  manner  difficult  to  describe,  of  course, 
but  most  interesting  to  study,  and  these  little  folds  meet  other 
little  inside  tucks,  as  it  were,  thus  forming  a  mass  of  human 
embryo  and  as  they  begin  to  meet,  the  first  mentioned  sort  of 
overshadows  the  other  and  finally  there  is  developed  the  enamel 
overshadowing  the  dentine  of  the  tooth  for  its  protection  against 
decay  and  allowing  it  to  go  on  hardening  and  forming  new 
dentine  on  the  inside  of  itself  through  the  medium  of  the 
part  of  the  tooth  expressed  as  the  nerve.  The  enamel  is  en- 
tirely'formed  and  does  not  change  in  structure  except  through 
wear  or  abuse,  after  the  tooth  starts  through  the  gum  in  erupt- 
ing. It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  hardened  prisms  set  so  as  to 
present  a  radiating  appearance  from  tooth  center,  these  prisms 
being  held  together  by  a  cement-like  substance  almost,  if  not 
equally,  as  hard  as  the  prisms  themselves.  A  check  or  crack 
in  this  enamel  will  allow  bacteria  to  invade  the  dentine  under- 
neath and  decay  will  result.  Therefore,  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility I  suggest,  since  dentine  is  responsive  to  heat  expansion 
and  cold  contraction,  that  nothing  of  extreme  temperature  be 
placed  suddenly  against  the  tooth  so  as  to  produce  expansion 
or  contraction  of  dentine,  noticeable  by  a  slight  ache  in  the  tooth, 
because  this  will  be  liable  to  check  the  enamel.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  here  lies  the  cause  of  upper  front  teeth  being  the  first 
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to  decay  and  next  the  lower  back  teeth.  The  dentine  of  the 
teeth  is  not  a  mere  homogeneous  mass  of  calcified  matter,  but 
a  living  tissue,  nourished  and  kept  alive  through  the  medium 
of  pulp  (or  nerve)  this  getting  connection  from  the  general 
circulation  through  a  minute  opening  in  the  apex  of  each  root 
of  the  tooth.  The  killing  of  a  nerve  does  not  afford  a  cure-all, 
but  may  involve  general  systemic  trouble  if  infection  gets 
into  the  circulation  through  the  apex  of  the  root  and  this  in- 
fection may  not  be  painful.  Of  the  two  kinds  the  painless  one 
is  usually  the  most  dangerous  to  general  health.  Teeth  are, 
therefore,  not  terrible  unless  abused,  when  they  are  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  worth  while,  correspondingly  reactionary. 
Learn  how  to  treat  them ;  don 't  betray  their  trust  in  you  and  be 
rewarded  with  augmented  health  and  length  of  days. 

Children  who  have  badly  arranged  teeth  can  now  have  this 
deformity  corrected  by  dentists,  specialists,  dental  college  or,  if 
none  of  these  are  within  their  financial  possibilities,  the  Omaha 
Free  Dental  Dispensary  affords  a  means  of  getting  the  best  there 
is  to  be  had  absolutely  free.  The  dental  college  is  making  a 
red-cell  blood  count  of  the  children  treated  in  that  institution 
and  has  found  that  the  correction  of  tooth  mal-arrangement 
(or  malocclusion  as  it  is  termed)  increases  the  number  of  red 
cells  in  the  blood  very  much — a  fact  not  generally  known  even  in  i 
the  medical  world,  which  only  adds  another  point  in  favor  of 
these  marvelous  little  human  organs. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  NAVAL  TRAINING 

*Edgar  B.  Zabriskie,  B.  of  E.  E. 


N  1918,  the  Navy  Department  requested  the  services 
I  I  of  experienced  graduate  engineers  for  submarine 
service,  offering  those  that  were  satisfactory  an  en- 
sign's commission.  About  sixty-five  responded  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  were  finally  gath- 
ered together  at  Pelham  Bay  Naval  Station,  New 
York,  for  training  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Navy. 
The  Pelham  Bay  Naval  Station  is  a  part  of  a 
large  public  park  of  the  same  name  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  part  of  greater  New  York.  It  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  city  proper  both  by  auto-bus  and  suburban 
train  and  is  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty. 

About  fourteen  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men  were  gen- 
erally in  camp.  These  men  were  divided  into  regiments.  The 
submarine  unit  was  attached  to  the  lOth  regiment.  The  course 
consisted  of  a  three-weeks'  study  of  naval  regulations  and  in- 
structions and  was  intended  to  initiate  one  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  naval  officer.  The  second 
three  weeks  was  spent  in  a  short  intensive  course  in  seamanship 
signals  and  ordnance  which,  being  so  short,  was  necessarily  in- 
complete. The  third  three  weeks  was  used  in  the  study  of  naviga- 
tion and,  in  this  work,  the  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics 
that  we  had  was  used  to  good  advantage.  But  before  we  had 
quite  finished  the  course,  orders  came  transferring  nearly  the 
entire  unit  to  the  fifth  Eeserve  Officers  Class  at  the  Naval 
(Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  great  majority  of  this  class  were  men  from  the  fleet 
and  the  class  was  therefore  known  as  the  "Sea  Going"  class. 


♦Law  1919. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  were  training  for  engineering,  and  three 
hundred  for  deck  duties.  Our  unit  was  attached  to  the  deck 
division.  Probably  most  of  the  men  would  have  preferred  to 
have  gone  directly  to  the  United  States  submarine  base  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  for  special  training  in  submarines,  than 
to  have  gone  to  the  Academy,  which  meant  a  delay  of  four 
months  and  a  repetition,  in  part,  of  the  training  already  re- 
ceived. There  being  no  choice  in  the  matter,  however,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  Academy  ready  for  business  on  the  21st  day  of 
October. 

The  weather  was  glorious  and  the  practical  work  was  there- 
fore commenced  immediately.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
practical  work  was  that  in  seamanship.  One  day  it  was  row- 
boats,  another  sub-chasers,  another  fleet  formations,  another 
mine  sweeping  and  laying  and  so  on.  Every  facility  was  avail- 
able and  we  tried  to  absorb  it  all  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  to 
thoroughly  comprehend  everything  perfectly  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  practical  work  in  ordnance  was  limited  to  practice  in  gun 
drills,  spotting,  plotting  and  range  finding,  all  necessary  in  the 
final  operation  of  fire  control.  In  this  connection  probably 
some  explanation  is  needed  to  understand  the  modern  method  of 
firing  on  our  battleships.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  to  hit  the 
enemy  ship  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  approximate  range  is 
given  by  the  range  finder  but  the  exact  range  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  trial  and  error,  technically  known  as  ' '  spotting. ' '  The 
shots  as  they  fall  are  located  by  a  spotter  in  the  mast  head  and 
the  range  varied  accordingly.  Then  the  horizontal  deflection  ] 
must  be  found  to  allow  for  the  speed  of  the  firing  and  enemy 
ships,  wind  velocity,  drift  of  shell,  temperature  and  density  of 
the  air,  and  other  factors.  All  this  necessitates  quick  and  ac-  i 
curate  work  and  perfect  co-ordination.  The  Academy  is 
equipped  with  the  identical  apparatus  to  be  found  on  battle- 
ships and  the  experience  in  this  work  is  very  interesting. 

Although  no  part  of  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
another  subject  of  interest  was  the  submarine.    To  the  ordin- 
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ary  civilian  the  submarine  is  a  wierd  and  wonderful  vessel, 
but  the  experience  of  submerging  is  less  exciting  than  the  antici- 
pation ;  at  least  it  was  to  me.  The  space  within  a  submarine  is 
so  very  limited  that  the  accommodations  are  not  at  all  luxurious, 
nor  even  comfortable.  Gears,  wheels,  levers,  periscopes,  gyro- 
scopes, switchboards,  and  what  not  are  all  assembled  in  a  small 
central  compartment  where  the  control  of  the  boat  is  centered. 
On  the  surface  a  submarine  travels  along  very  much  like  any 
other  boat,  but  when  ready  to  submerge,  the  oil  engines  are 
stopped,  the  hatches  closed,  the  electric  motors  started  and,  as 
the  positive  buoyancy  is  decreased  by  filling  the  ballast  tanks 
with  water  and  lowering  the  horizontal  levers,  the  boat  dives 
quickly  under  the  surface.  The  submarine  is  kept  submerged 
by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  water  against  these  rudders 
and,  the  pressure  of  the  water  being  reversed  by  changing  the 
angle  of  the  rudders,  the  boat  is  forced  upward  to  the  surface. 

But  to  return  to  the  routine  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
entire  day  was  filled  with  formations,  classes,  and  drills,  with 
little  time  for  amusement  except  from  Saturday  noon  to  Sunday 
evening  when  week-end  leave  was  generally  granted.  There 
was  great  jubilation  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  seemed 
that  the  officers  in  charge  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
significance  of  that  event  in  attempting  to  punish  the  class  for 
a  little  innocent  jubilation  over  it.  Many  took  advantage  of 
permission  granted  shortly  after  to  resign  from  the  service 
immediately,  while  those  with  less  pressing  obligations,  re- 
mained to  finish  the  course  and  a  few  will  probably  continue  in 
the  service  as  temporary  Ensigns  of  the  regular  Navy. 

Some  friction  developed  from  time  to  time  between  the 
class  as  a  whole  and  the  authorities  in  charge  over  really  trivial 
matters.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  class  were  in  purely 
and  only  for  patriotic  motives  and  for  the  first  time.  Some  of 
the  regulations  enforced  were  unnecessary  for  efficiency,  but 
thought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  training  the 
midshipmen.     It  would  probably  have  led  to  greater  accord, 
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however,  if  some  of  these  trivial  and  unnecessary  regulations 
had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Eeserve  Officer  classes 
who  were  all  of  mature  age  and  who  would  have  preferred 
to  have  been  allowed  to  be  more  self-governing  in  unessential 
matters. 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  any  spirit  of  militarism  and  superior- 
ity among  the  reserve  officers  which  cannot  be  so  truly  said  of  the 
officers  of  the  regular  navy,  and,  while  in  no  manner  wishing 
to  avoid  any  arduous  and  dangerous  duty  during  the  war,  they 
did,  as  a  whole,  prefer  a  return  to  peaceful  civil  pursuits  when 
their  services  as  naval  officers  were  no  longer  necessary. 
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\^iTH  THE  Editors 


Former  Speaker  Eeed  is  credited  witli  having 
POLITICS,  said  that  a  statesman  is  a  dead  politician. 
Whether  or  not  we  accept  this  ironical  charac- 
terization, there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  somehow  the 
politician  is  regarded  by  the  people  at  large  with  something 
approaching  opprobrium.  By  common  consent,  the  politician 
is  frowned  upon  as  one  who  lives  by  his  wits,  contributing 
nothing  to  the  welfare  of  society — a  kind  of  leach  on  the  body 
politic.  That  many  politicians  fit  this  description  cannot  be 
denied,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  judge  politics  by 
its  unworthy  votaries. 

There  are  three  classes  of  politicians  who  bring  their  work 
into  ill  repute — first,  the  venal  and  corrupt,  who  probably  con- 
stitute a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  class  than  is 
commonly  supposed;  secondly,  the  men  who  look  upon  politics 
as  a  game  and  play  it  for  the  exhilaration  and  excitement  it 
affords;  thirdly,  the  self-seekers,  who  look  to  politics  for  re- 
wards which  seem  to  come  too  slowly  in  less  spectacular  lines 
of  endeavor. 

The  politician  who  looks  upon  his  election  certificate  as  a 
coupon  redeemable  in  boodle  is  a  criminal  at  heart  and  on  de- 
tection should  be  punished  as  such ;  the  politician  who  plays  the 
game  for  its  own  sake  indulges  the  gambler's  instinct  at  public 
expense;  the  politician  who  looks  upon  politics  as  the  Open 
Sesame  to  a  prominence  and  power  which  he  is  unwilling  to  win 
in  quieter  callings,  acts  up  to  a  perverted  standard  and  contrib- 
utes not  a  little  to  the  low  esteem  in  which  politics  is  held  by 
many  worthy  people. 

Far  from  being  decried  as  an  ignoble  occupation,  the  work 
of  the  worthy  politician  should  be  held  in  high  esteem,  because 
his  particular  charge  is  the  public  welfare.    He  should  stand  as 
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a  living  refutation  of  the  old  saying  that  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  It  is,  or  should  be,  his  particular 
business  to  safeguard  public  interests,  to  maintain  orderly  gov- 
ernment based  on  right  principle,  leaving  the  people  at  large 
the  ample  opportunity  they  deserve  to  go  about  their  own  par- 
ticular business,  thus  in  the  aggregate  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  as  they  could  not  if  they  were  compelled  to 
give  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  and  attention  to  public 
affairs.  The  worth-while  politician  should  be  a  kind  of  public 
guardian,  always  on  the  alert  to  safeguard  his  fellows  against 
the  schemes  of  grafters  and  against  the  wild  dreams  of  imprac- 
tical reformers. 

The  politician  should  be  a  specialist  in  his  line,  trained  in 
the  science  of  government  and  responsive  always  to  the  real 
needs  of  his  constituents.  He  should  be  a  deep  student  of  the 
times  and  of  the  problems  which  they  present ;  he  should  be  the 
first  to  detect  and  try  to  ward  off  the  attacks  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  people  by  scatter-brained,  albeit  conscientious,  agitators. 

In  approaching  any  problem,  the  politician  should  preserve 
an  open  mind  until,  by  proper  study  and  deliberation,  he  has 
reached  a  conclusion,  but  once  he  has  reached  the  point  of  con- 
viction he  should  have  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  guns.  There 
is  scarcely  any  more  contemptible  spectacle  than  a  man  in  high 
place  who  admits  that  his  convictions  lead  in  one  direction  and 
his  fears  in  the  opposite  way.  Did  he  but  realize  it,  in  the  long 
run  he  would  be  very  much  more  highly  regarded  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  if  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions ;  he  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  strong  man,  even  by  people  who  could  not 
agree  with  him,  but  if  he  is  a  mere  weather-vane,  an  oppor- 
tunist, a  piece  of  inert  putty,  not  only  will  his  associates  have 
no  respect  for  him  but  he  can  scarcely  respect  himself.  'r 

In  a  republic  where  the  son  of  the  humblest  toiler  may 
aspire  to  the  highest  ofiice  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  every  citizen  should  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  should  see  to  it  that  the 
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right  kind  of  men  are  elected  to  office.  The  more  important  the 
office,  the  more  carefully  the  candidates  should  be  scrutinized. 
The  great  danger  under  a  form  of  government  like  ours  is  that 
the  people  may  become  so  engrossed  in  their  own  private  affairs 
that  they  neglect  the  big  interests  of  the  state  and  realize,  per- 
haps only  too  late,  that  they  have  been  recreant  to  their  duty. 
No  greater  contribution  could  be  made  to  the  success  of  our 
form  of  government  than  by  the  contrivance  of  some  means 
which  would  require  every  citizen  to  carefully  study  at  least 
the  major  political  questions,  to  the  end  that  the  final  action 
taken  would  represent  the  best  thought  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  people. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript  were  printed  the 
following  rules  for  Freshmen  at  Princeton  University.  They 
look  absurd  but  are  said  to  do  the  work : 

**  Freshman  shall  not  wear  college  colors  in  any  form. 

"Only  black  shoes,  socks  and  ties  may  be  worn;  no  fancy 
vests  of  any  description  are  to  be  worn. 

''After  the  9  o'clock  bell  has  rung  in  the  evening,  freshmen 
are  expected  to  remain  in  their  rooms. 

''The  regulation  headdress  for  freshmen  is  a  black  skull  cap. 

' '  Freshmen  shall  not  walk  on  Prospect  Street. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  loiter  on  Nassau  Street. 

' '  Freshmen  shall  not  walk  on  the  grass. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  smoke  on  the  streets  or  campus. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  walk  on  the  walk  in  front  of  Nassau 
Hall  or  on  McCosh  walk. 

"As  seniority  of  class  determines  the  possession  of  the  side- 
walk, freshmen  are  expected  to  get  off  the  walk  for  members  of 
all  other  classes. 

"Unless  accompanied  by  visitors,  freshmen  shall  not  eat 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Nassau  inn,  nor  occupy  seats  in 
the  grandstand  at  University  Field,  nor  ride  in  automobiles. 

' '  Freshmen  are  always  expected  to  carry  wood  for  the  bon- 
fire celebration  of  important  athletic  victories. 

"The  riding  of  bicycles  by  freshmen  is  forbidden. 

"Freshmen  may  not  wear  white  flannels,  knickerbockers, 
mackinaws  or  short  coats  of  any  description. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  appear  on  the  campus  without  a  coat. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  sit  around  the  sundial. 

"Freshmen  shall  always  occupy  the  gallery  seats  in  Alex- 
ander Hall. 

"Freshmen  shall  at  all  times  observe  modesty  in  dress." 
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Harvard  University  will  enter  contestants  this  year  in  both 
sea  plane  and  land  plane  races  at  the  second  Pan-American 
Aeronautical  convention  at  Atlantic  City  in  May.  Yale  Uni- 
versity also  hopes  to  compete  in  the  intercollegiate  contests  and 
the  international  races. 


The  parochial  school  war  savings  committee  of  Pittsburg 
recently  reported  sales  of  stamps  amounting  to  $700,000. 


The  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst,  England,  is  raising  a 
fund  of  $100,000  with  which  to -provide  a  suitable  memorial  for 
its  past  and  present  students  who  served  in  the  great  war. 


The  estate  of  the  Catholic  University  is  valued  at  $4,- 
127,254.68.  Last  year's  diocesan  collections  amounted  to  $100,- 
719.10. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  wUl  be  held  in  St.  Louis  June  23rd  to  26th. 


The  University  of  California  will  make  intercollegiate  golf  a 
feature  of  its  future  sports  program. 


Cornell  and  Harvard  'Varsity  eight-oared  shell  crews  will 
race  at  Ithaca  on  May  31st. 


Eoy  Thomas  will  again  coach  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania baseball  team. 


Fordham  University's  base  ball  team  schedule  contains 
twenty-two  contests. 


The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Oregon  has  recently  issued 
the  first  number  of  their  new  magazine,  **01d  Oregon."  The 
magazine  is  made  up  of  fifty-six  pages,  and  will  be  published 
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as  a  quarterly.  The  greater  part  of  the  magazine  is  devoted 
to  class  records  of  the  present  activities  of  graduates  and  mem- 
bers from  1878  to  the  present  time. 


The  Daily  lowan,  published  by  the  University  of  Iowa, 
says  in  a  recent  issue : 

"One  of  the  stock  criticisms  of  universities  in  general  is 
their  lack  of  religious  influence.  Many  feel  that  accusation  to 
be  unjust.  And  yet,  when  one  realizes  that  no  course  in  Bible 
history,  no  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  is  offered  in  the  Uni- 
versity, it  becomes  rather  apparent  that  one  side  of  the  *  broad 
education'  gained  here  is  necessarily  neglected. 

**A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Yet,  the  University  does  not  develop  that  side  of  our 
mental  training.  And  here  comes  the  chance  for  people  to  ac- 
cuse that  religious  influence  is  nil.  How  can  there  be  an  answer- 
ing argument? 

'  *  Not  a  study  of  religion,  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  history  is 
sadly  needed  among  the  long  list  of  electives  for  next  quarter. ' ' 


The  following  item  from  the  Catholic  School  Journal  of 
Milwaukee  for  March  is  pertinent : 

"The  United  States  went  into  the  great  war,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  settling  the  great  war,  because  we  were — and 
are — opposed  to  Prussianism.  The  vast  majority  of  competent 
thinkers  and  students  of  sociology  and  government  are  agreed, 
that  what  brought  about  Germany's  downfall  was  her  abso- 
lutism. Her  government  was  too  centralized;  the  late  kaiser 
might  have  said  with  Louis  XIV,  "I  am  the  state."  We  were 
opposed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  we  found  it  a  menace  to  our  na- 
tional life ;  and  so  we  went  across  the  sea  and  helped  to  stamp 
it  out. 

"And  meanwhile,  right  here  at  home,  we  have  had  more 
than  one  evidence  of  a  little  Prussianism  of  our  own.  Some 
of  our  officials  have  been  highhanded,  to  say  the  least.    Under 
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the  name  of  '  *  emergency  war  measures, ' '  a  phrase  not  remark- 
ably different  from  Germany's  alleged  ''military  necessity," 
serious  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  the  individual  state.  Not  entirely  without 
point  is  the  good-natured  joke  now  going  the  rounds.  Accord- 
ing to  this  witticism,  Mr.  Tumulty  a  few  weeks  ago  hurriedly 
cabled  the  President  in  Europe:  'Come  back  at  once,  or  a 
republic  will  be  declared. ' 

"The  educational  field  has  its  menace  of  Prussianism,  too. 
By  the  time  these  lines  are  published  the  Smith  bill  may  be  a 
dead  issue;  but  the  spirit  behind  it  is  more  tenacious  of  exist- 
ence. That  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Prussianism,  of  absolutism, 
of  extreme  centralization,  manifesting  itself  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education  which  will  in  practice  dom- 
inate education  throughout  the  several  states, 

'  *  The  Smith  bill  is  a  crude  affair ;  its  f  ramers  lack  finesse. 
It  is  too  gross  and  palpable  an  effort  to  do  away  with  private 
— and  incidentally  Catholic — schools.  It  cannot  help  arousing 
the  opposition  of  several  religious  bodies  who  favor  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  that  considerable  proportion  of  American  citizens  who 
are  jealous  of  state  rights.  So  it  is  likely  that  the  Smith  bill 
will  die  a-borning. 

"But  its  soul  goes  marching  on.  We  may  expect  several 
other  and  more  shrewdly  calculated  attempts  against  personal 
liberty  in  matters  educational.  We  may  expect  further  mani- 
festations of  Prussian  absolutism.  We  may  expect  a  special 
attack  on  our  Catholic  school  system  in  the  name  of  a  truculent 
Americanism  and  a  mechanical  efficiency. 

"Let  us  beware  in  time.  Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  (con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Let  us  preach  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  and  live  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
liberty.  It  is  right  and  just  that  our  American  Catholic  schools 
be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own  educational  salvation,  un- 
impeded by  autocrats  and  bureaucrats.     We  resent  excessive 
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centralization;  and  whether  it  be  forced  upon  us  by  self-styled 
patriots  living  in  America  or  by  self-constituted  guides  living 
in  Europe,  we  Catholic  educators  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  protect  and  defend  our  sacred  rights  of  self-determination. ' ' 


Some  students,  especially  freshmen,  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  adopt  the  ** teach  me  if  you  can"  attitude  toward  some  or  all 
of  their  professors.  This  sort  of  an  idea  is  of  course  entirely 
erroneous.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  student  with  this  attitude 
toward  the  faculty  isn't  going  to  get  much  out  of  his  university 
work. 

Meet  your  professors  half  way.  They  are  going  to  try  to 
teach  you  what  you  ought  to  know,  but  unless  you  evince  some 
amount  of  interest  in  the  work  they  probably  won't  care  much 
whether  you  learn  or  not.  If,  for  instance;  you  make  a  habit 
of  going  to  sleep  in  lectures,  the  professor  will  probably  wake 
you  up  for  the  first  few  times,  but  if  the  somnolent  practice  is 
continued  he  will  probably  let  you  sleep  on  and  take  the  con- 
sequences.— Purdue  Exponent. 


Figures  indicating  progress  in  re-educating  and  placing 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  show  that  the  work  is 
going  forward  at  a  satisfying  pace.  The  statement  of  February 
15th  reveals  the  total  number  of  cases  the  federal  board  for 
vocational  education  was  in  contact  with  was  22,851.  Of  these 
6,552  were  reported  from  the  war  risk  insurance  bureau ;  9,020 
from  hospitals ;  4,494  from  the  Eed  Cross ;  73  from  the  United 
States  department  of  labor;  1,652  from  the  men  direct,  and 
from  other  sources,  1,060. 

Not  every  wounded  man  is  entitled  to  retraining.  First, 
under  the  law,  he  must  have  been  awarded  compensation  by 
the  war  risk  insurance  bureau,  and  thus  far  3,655  have  been 
awarded  compensation,  79  having  been  denied  it,  and  19,117 
are  cases  in  process  of  determination. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  war  risk  insurance  bureau  pass 
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upon  a  case  as  the  essential  preliminary,  and  the  agents  of  the 
federal  board  assist  all  disabled  men  to  make  their  application 
to  the  war  risk  insurance  bureau.  In  the  last  thirty  days,  2,855 
men  have  been  assisted  in  filiug  their  applications.  Nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-five  (9,425)  men  have  been  in- 
terviewed by  the  various  agents  of  the  federal  board  and  9,162 
were  awaiting  interview. 

There  were  6,286  prospectives  for  retraining.  During  the 
last  month  490  cases  have  been  awarded  training  and  entered 
upon  the  various  lines  of  study  fitting  them  for  useful  work  in 
the  skilled  trades,  occupations,  professions  and  other  callings, 
the  total  available  to  be  selected  from  being  about  500. 

The  placement  division  of  the  federal  board  is  busy  locating 
employment  opportunities  for  the  retrained  men  and  when  they 
have  finished  their  courses  places  will  be  awaiting  them. 


The  University  of  Texas  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, which  now  has  three  hundred  students  enrolled,  has  re- 
cently added  three  different  classes  in  stenography  and  type- 
writing, with  a  view  to  equipping  students  for  secretarial  work. 


Speaking  of  the  recently  organized  Eeserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  the  Campus,  published  by  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  said : 

"The  college  at  large  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  extent 
or  seriousness  of  the  E.  0.  T.  C,  which  is  a  Federal  project 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  with  its  seat  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  training,  ele- 
mentary this  term,  consisting  simply  of  infantry  drill,  will  be 
extended  to  the  intensive  work  prescribed  for  officers  in  train- 
ing at  the  military  draft  camps. 

"The  E.  0.  T.  C.  exists  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  in  na- 
tional defense.  Officers  instructing  the  students  in  military 
science  become  regular  members  of  the  faculty,  subject  to  the 
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regulations  of  the  college  and  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  their 
position.  Absence  and  cutting  in  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
through  the  ordinary  channel,  the  Dean's  office. 

'*As  the  work  progresses,  movies  will  be  shown,  illustrating 
particular  phases  of  the  training  such  as  revolver  shooting,  di- 
vision tactics,  or  presenting  interesting  details  of  some  of  the 
subterfuges  and  tricks  effectively  used  against  the  Huns  in  the 
great  war.  For  the  most  part.  West  Point  cadets  will  be  the 
screen  stars  of  the  silent  drama  offered  us.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  circuit  which  will  be  announced  later,  which  will  as- 
sure receiving  reels  in  proper  sequence.  Mass  athletics  will  be 
a  feature  of  E.  0.  T.  C.  schedules,  and  it  is  proposed  to  co-ordi- 
nate this  activity  with  the  physical  training  systems  already 
established  in  the  College.  The  Great  Hall  and  the  Stadium 
possess  ample  facilities  for  both  features,  so  there  will  be  no 
practical  hindrances. 

**The  R.  0.  T.  C.  is  practically  an  outgrowth  of  the  war- 
time S.  A.  T.  C.  The  same  standards  of  discipline  and  organi- 
zation will  be  set. ' ' 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  announcement  for  1918-19:  "The  College  of  Law 
has  five  principal  purposes:  (1)  To  prepare  students  by  thor- 
ough and  practical  legal  instruction  conducted  in  the  English 
language  covering  all  the  fundamental  law  subjects  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  Philippines;  (2)  to  graduate  leaders  for 
the  country;  (3)  to  contribute  to  Philippine  legal  literature  and 
jurisprudence;  (4)  to  bring  repute  to  the  Filipino  people  abroad 
by  the  standard  of  work  done  and  to  be  of  general  use  to  the 
people  of  the  Islands ;  and  (5)  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fostering  of 
University  activities  and  spirit  and  in  law  school  matters  gen- 
erally. ' ' 


Captain  J.  P.  Kelly,  M.  D.  1915, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois,  for  the  past  year, 
has  received  his  discharge,  and 
will  locate  in  Omaha.  Lieutenant 
Frank  P.  Mnrphy  of  the  same 
class,  who  was  recently  dis- 
charged, has  located  at  Dawson, 
Nebraska. 


Colonel  Evan  H.  Humphrey, 
one  of  the  early  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  who  is  now  chief 
of  General  Leonard  Wood's  staff, 
was  in  Omaha  the  latter  part  of 
March  with  the  General  on  his 
tour  of  inspection  of  Fort  Omaha 
and  Fort  Crook.  Colonel  Humph- 
rey visited  a  number  of  his  old 
classmates  while  in  the  city,  and 
also  called  at  the  University. 


Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 
1908,  who  has  been  in  France  with 
Base  Hospital  No.  49,  and  who 
since  his  return  to  the  States  has 
been  located  at  I'ort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Wyoming,  has  been  dis- 
charged and  has  resumed  his  prac- 
tice in  Omaha.  He  has  also  re- 
sumed his  work  on  the  College  of 
Medicine  faculty. 


evening  of  March  29th  seven  men 
received  letters  for  the  past  sea- 
son's games.  Father  Mc Williams, 
S.  J.,  faculty  director  of  athletics. 
Coach  Mills  and  Prof.  Costello  of 
the  high  school  department  of  ath- 
letics were  present  and  made  brief 
talks.  Letters  were  awarded  to 
Edward  Haley,  Charles  Kearney, 
Edward  Mulholland,  Harold  Wise, 
Raymond  Vandiver,  James  Con- 
don and  Ray  Moonan. 


At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Uni- 
;  versity  to  the  'Varsity  Basket  Ball 
;     players  at  the  Henshaw  on  the 


Writing  from  Ussuri,  Siberia, 
under  date  of  February  27th,  to 
the  University  Endowment  Asso- 
ciation, Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kohler, 
M.  D.  1916,  says:  "Your  notice 
received  yesterday,  and  was  quite 
necessary,  as  I  would  have  forgot- 
ten it  entirely. 

Due  to  the  little  sickness  and 
surgery  here,  a  number  of  our 
hospital — Evacuation  Hospital  No. 
17 — have  been  moved  to  the  in- 
terior to  fill  the  lack  of  medical 
officers  there.  I  am  still  with  a 
detachment  of  sixty  men  Avho 
guard  a  large  bridge  here. 

Siberia  is  a  big  country,  full  of 
great  possibilities  and  resources. 
If  ever  an  established  government 
can  be  made,  this  country  will  be 
a  land  of  Midas  for  those  who  can 
come  here. 

Enclosed  find  a  five-dollar  bill. 
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with  best  wishes  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  University. ' ' 


Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  MeShane, 
A.  B.  1907,  who  recently  returned 
from  France,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  transportation  for  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  manager  of  the  Truck  and 
Tractor  corporation  located  at 
13th  and  Jackson  Streets,  Omaha. 
Lieutenant  McShane  is  one  of 
seven  brothers  who  joined  the  col- 
ors when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war. 


It  has  been  announced  that  the 
public  debate  for  the  Stephen 
Mulvihill  prize  of  $25.00  is  open 
this  year  to  members  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  classes  in  the 
High  School  department.  The 
question  for  debate  is  "Eesolved, 
That  the  Railroads  of  the  United 
States  be  Owned  and  Operated  by 
the  Government."  The  prelimi- 
nary contest  will  be  held  on  April 
24th  and  the  final  debate  on  May 
16th. 


Lieutenant  Conklin  of  Fort 
Omaha  has  been  conducting  re- 
hearsals of  the  University  band 
during  the  past  month.  The  lieu- 
tenant has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  members  of 
the  organization. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  been  at  Brest,  France,  the 
past  couple  of  months,  is  contem- 


plating going  to  Constantinople  to 
continue  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 


Captain  Simon  A.  Levey,  M.  D. 
1917,  writes  the  University  from 
Evacuation  Hospital  No.  21, 
France,  in  part  as  follows : ' '  Came 
across  a  wonderfully  interesting 
periodical  lately— an  old  Courier. 
It  was  the  first  link  between  my 
present  life  and  that  I  used  to  live 
in  Omaha,  and  I  have  hopes  of 
getting  some  more  'links.'  I  am 
writing  this  in  the  faint  hope  of 
placing  my  location  before  some 
of  my  friends  of  yore.  Perhaps 
my  hope  will  be  realized— we  shall 
see.  Best  wishes  to  the  old  school. 
May  it  always  show  up  as  bril- 
liantly as  it  has  in  this  present 
war. ' ' 


Mr.  Edward  M.  Dillon,  Law 
1919,  who  is  with  the  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  unit  in  France, 
writes  that  the  unit  expects  to  be 
back  in  the  states  early  in  the 
spring.    Mr.  Wm.  Jungelaus,  Law 

1918,  and  Jas.  J.  Connolly,  Law 

1919,  are  also  with  the  unit. 


Captain  John  S.  McAtee,  M.  D. 
1910,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
Mobile  Hospital  No.  1  in  France 
for  the  past  year,  expects  to  ar- 
rive in  the  States  during  April. 
He  will  resume  his  practice  in 
Council  Bluffs. 


:| 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Beal,  LL.  B.  1916, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  coun-  j 
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ty  attorney"  on  the  South  Side, 
succeeding  Mr.  B.  R.  Leigh,  who 
resigned.  Since  graduation  Mr. 
Beal  has  been  associated  with 
Murphy  &  "Winters,  prominent 
South  Side  attorneys. 


The  Boy  Scout  News,  in  its  is- 
sue of  March  15th,  has  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  the  Scout  Course 
being  conducted  at  the  College  of 
lege  of  Law : 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Scout 
News,  as  well  as  most  broad- 
minded  citizens  of  Omaha,  the 
Scout  Leaders'  Training  course 
now  in  progress  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Creightou  University  is 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  Seoutdom, 
or  of  the  University,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

The  training  of  Scoutmasters 
and  leaders  is  supremely  impor- 
tant, for  very  naturally  they  can- 
not instruct  the  boys  in  something 
they  do  not  themselves  know. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
these  sessions  will  be  largely  at- 
tended not  only  by  the  scout  lead- 
ers, but  by  the  Scouts  themselves. 

The  Omaha  Council  owes  a  su- 
preme debt  of  gratitude  to 
Creighton  University  for  fostering 
the  course,  and  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  same  will  proba- 
bly be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  attend  the 
course." 


ceived  notice  from  the  War  De- 
partment that  members  of  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  units,  who  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged,  are  entitled  to 
the  $60.00  bonus  being  paid  dis- 
charged soldiers  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  information  states 
that  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  discharge  may  be  filed  instead 
of  the  original.  If  the  men  do  not 
care  to  send  in  the  original  dis- 
charge they  may  have  same  re- 
corded in  the  county  recorder's 
office  and  have  certified  copy  made 
for  mailing. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Connolly,  D.  D.  S. 
1911,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Con- 
nolly and  daughter.  Miss  Esther 
Connolly,  left  on  March  23rd  for 
San  Francisco.  They  are  enroute 
to  China,  where  Dr.  Connolly  has 
accepted  the  position  of  clerk  of 
the  United  States  court  with  head- 
quarters at  Shanghai.  The  Con- 
nolly family  sailed  on  April  5th 
for  Honolulu,  theuce  to  the  Island 
of  Gaum  and  to  Japan.  They  ex- 
pect to  visit  Peking,  Tien  Tsen 
and  Canton  in  China.  Dr.  Con- 
nolly's two  sons  remain  in  Omaha, 
Dr.  Earl  Connolly,  M.  D.  1918,  be- 
ing one  of  the  house  physicians  at 
St.  Joseph's  hospital,  and  J.  P. 
Connolly,  Jr.,  graduating  from 
the  College  of  Dentistry  in  June 
of  this  year. 


Lieutenant    Denver   B.   Brann, 
commandant  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C, 


J.  L.  Carroll,  Ph.  G.  '17,  has 
purchased  a  store  in  Atlanta,  Ne- 
braska. 
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C.  F.  Wineman,  Ph.  G.  15,  and 
C.  M.  Maloney,  Ph.  G.  '18,  have 
formed  a  partnership  and  are  pro- 
prietors of  a  pharmacy  in  Pender, 
Nebraska. 


Peter  P.  Fransco,  Ph.  G.  '17,  is 
now  proprietor  of  the  only  phar- 
macy in  his  home  town,  Ivanhoe, 
Minnesota. 


Dwight  W.  McCombs,  Ph.  G. 
'15,  former  assistant  in  the  chem- 
istry department,  is  awaiting  dis- 
charge from  the  navy  at  Seattle, 
Washington. 


Margaret  O'Connell,  Ph.  G.  '15, 
is  now  assistant  in  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


Francis  J.  Monohon,  Ph.  G.  '16, 
recently  discharged  from  military 
service,  has  returned  to  the  pre- 
scription department  of  the  Hill- 
Williams  Drug  Company  of 
Omaha. 


E.  G.  Hertert,  Ph.  G.  '14,  after 
a  year 's  service  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army,  is  now  con- 
ducting the  Hertert  Clinical  Lab- 
oratories at  Denver,  Colorado. 


George  F.  H.  Masengarb,  Ph.  G. 
'17,  is  located  at  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, Louisiana. 


Philip  S.  Little,  a  former  Arts 
student,  who  is  with  the  army  of 
occupation  with  the  Eighty-ninth 
division,    writes    Omaha    friends 


from  Ehrang,  Germany,  telling 
many  interesting  experiences  con- 
nected with  his  work. 


Lieutenant  F.  J.  Hombach,  M. 
D.  1916,  who  has  been  in  France 
since  last  summer,  has  cabled  rela- 
tives in  Omaha  that  he  is  now  at- 
tending a  British  university. 


Lieutenant  Montague  A.  Tan- 
cock,  Law  1919,  who  has  been  with 
the  British  army  since  early  in 
1917,  has  lately  been  engaged  in 
taking  airplanes  from  France  to 
England.  He  flies  over  the  Chan- 
nel in  a  plane,  then  returns  to 
France  by  water  and  rail  and  flies 
back  again  with  another. 


Mr.  Fred  Shimerda,  Ph.  G.  1913, 
has  recently  landed  at  Newport 
News,  having  served  several 
months  in  France  with  a  hospital 
unit.  Mr.  Shimerda 's  home  is  at 
Diller,  Nebraska.  { 


Mr.  Paul  T.  Stevens,  Law  1920, 
who  enlisted  in  the  navy  about  a 
year  ago,  and  who  has  been  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  for  some  time, 
has  received  his  discharge.  He 
spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha  late 
in  March  on  his  way  to  his  home 
in  Iowa. 


In  a  letter  dated  February  13, 
Father  Kane  writes  that  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  day  a  grand  review  of  the  : 
Thirty-fifth    division   by    General 
Pershing  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  to  take  place.    After  the  re-  ; 
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view  the  division  was  to  move 
from  the  vicinity  of  Verdun  town 
to  Le  Mans,  the  first  step  of  its 
homeward  journey.  The  Thirty- 
fifth  is  scheduled  to  return  to  the 
states  in  April. 


that  place  immediately  following 
the  wedding  ceremony. 


Corporal  W.  H.  McHale,  LL.  B. 
1917,  who  has  served  with  the 
Rainbow  Division,  writes  from  Al- 
tenahr,  Germany,  that  he  expects 
to  return  home  in  April.  Corporal 
McHale  recently  had  a  two  weeks ' 
furlough  which  he  spent  in  south- 
ern France.  He  also  spent  two 
days  in  Paris. 


Lieutenant  Ted  C.  Rademacher, 
who  was  personnel  adjutant  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit,  has  returned 
to  Notre  Dame  where  he  was  at- 
tending school  when  he  joined  the 
army.  Lieutenant  Rademacher  is 
captain  of  the  Notre  Dame  track 
squad. 


Lieutenant  Brann,  commandant 
of  the  senior  unit,  R.  0.  T.  C,  has 
received  notice  that  Sergeants 
Gardner  and  Born  of  the  47th  in- 
fantry are  to  come  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  assist  in  the  drill 
of  the  senior  unit. 


Lieutenant  Richard  F.  Mullin, 
M.  D.  1918,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Ortman  were  married  at  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Church  on  March  27th. 
Lieutenant  Mullin  has  been  sta- 
tioned for  some  time  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Key  West,  Florida, 
I     and  he  and  Mrs.  Mullin  left  for 


Captain  T.  V.  Golden,  M.  D. 
1910,  who  has  been  with  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Germany  for 
some  months,  has  advised  Omaha 
friends  that  he  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major. 


Lieutenant  C.  E.  Davis,  D.  D.  S. 
1916,  writes  Omaha  friends  from 
France,  in  which  he  says  in  part : 
"The  dentists  did  some  wonder- 
ful work  over  here.  I  think  I'll 
come  back  to  Creighton  for  a  post- 
graduate course.  I  have  charge 
of  a  large  infirmary  here.  Creigh- 
ton men's  work  surely  looks  good 
in  the  mouth  and  is  hard  to  beat. ' ' 


Thomas  P.  Redmond,  Jr.,  a 
junior  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment, died  at  his  home,  1031  South 
30th  Avenue,  Omaha,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  March  25th,  of  pneu- 
monia following  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. The  young  man  had  been 
ill  but  a  few  days  and  his  death 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  friends  and 
classmates.  The  funeral  was  held 
from  the  family  home  to  St. 
Peter's  church  on  Thursday, 
March  27th,  requiem  mass  being 
celebrated  by  Rev.  J.  F.  McCar- 
thy. Rev.  Father  Kelley,  S.  J., 
one  of  Mr.  Redmond's  teachers, 
preached  the  funeral  sermon.  Pall- 
bearers were  chosen  from  the 
young  man's  class,  and  were  Paul 
McDermott,  George  Murphy, 
Thomas  McGovern,  Harold  Dwyer, 
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Gerald  Quinlan,  Gerald  Maloney, 
Eobert  Burkley  and  Joseph  Kane. 
Interment  was  madfe  in  Holy 
Sepulcher  cemetery.  Deceased  is 
survived  by  his  parents  and  one 
brother,  Jack,  also  a  high  school 
student  in  the  University. 


Rev.  Francis  X.  McMenamy, 
S.  J.,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  University  since  August,  1914, 
has  been  appointed  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits  for  the  Missouri  Prov- 
ince, with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis  University.  He  left  for  St. 
Louis  on  March  24th.  A  perma- 
nent successor  as  president  of  the 
University  has  not  yet  been  chosen 
but  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Burrowes, 
S.  J.,  the  outgoing  Provincial,  will 
be  in  charge  of  affairs  in  Omaha 
for  the  present. 

Father  McMenamy,  who  is  for- 
ty-six years  old,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  to  attain  to  his  pres- 
ent high  position,  which  puts  him 
in  control  of  Jesuit  colleges  and 
ujaiversities  located  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  ad- 
dition, he  will  have  charge  of  the 
Indian  missions  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Nebraska  and  Wyom- 
ing, as  well  as  the  college  and  mis- 
sionary bands  in  British  Hon- 
duras. 

Father  McMenamy  made  his 
high  school  and  college  work  at 
St.  Louis  University,  and  after  en- 
tering the  Jesuit  order,  made  his 
studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theol- 
ogy at  the  same  institution.     In 


1899  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, as  instructor  in  Marquette 
University.  In  1904,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  serv- 
ed for  several  years  thereafter  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St. 
Louis  University.  In  1911  he  came 
to  Creighton  as  vice  president  and 
director  of  studies,  and  three  years 
later  was  elevated  to  the  position 
of  president  of  the  University, 
succeeding  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Ma- 
geveney. 

Father  McMenamy  was  highly 
respected  and  deeply  loved  by  not 
only  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  University,  but  by  the  public 
at  large,  with  whom  he  came  into 
frequent  contact  in  connection 
with  affairs  of  general  interest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  the  facilities  of 
the  University.  His  number  was 
called  in  the  draft  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  serve  if  the 
government  so  desired.  He  was  a 
very  willing  worker  in  the  vari- 
ous drives  and  frequently  served 
both  as  committeeman  and  as  pub- 
lic speaker.  He  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  University  into  intimate 
co-operation  with  the  government 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  large  and  honorable 
part  which  the  University  wished 
to  play  in  whatever  made  for 
country's  welfare.  His  splendid 
example  was  an  inspiration  to  stu- 
dent and  faculty  alike,  whose  en- 
tire harmony  with  his  viewpoint 
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was  emphatically  illustrated  by 
the  statement  which  he  made  dur- 
ing one  of  his  public  addresses, 
that  at  no  time  during  the  war 
had  he  seen  or  heard  anything 
which  would  savor  even  remotely 
of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  any 
one  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. 

During  his  administration  Fath- 
er McMenamy  continued  to  en- 
rich the  facilities  and  to  increase 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  various 
colleges  of  the  University  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  identifying 
the  institution  with  national  or- 
ganizations whose  purpose  was  to 
maintain  high  university  stand- 
ards. During  his  term  the  College 
of  Medicine  was  placed  in  Class  A 
by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  the  College  of  Dentistry  was 
given  a  similar  rating  by  the  na- 
tional dental  organization  and  the 
College  of  Arts  was  admitted  to 
the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 
was  increased  to  a  point  where  it 
now  holds  high  rank  among  the 
libraries  of  the  law  schools  of  the 
country.  The  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  R.  0. 
T.  C.  were  inaugurated  during  his 
term  and  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises were  transferred  to  the 
University  Campus.  The  quarters 
of  the  Summer  Session  were  also 
moved  to  the  Arts  group  and  the 
enrollment  in  the  session  showed  a 
steady  increase  each  year.  The 
campus  was  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  two  square  blocks  and 


the  gymnasium  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $140,000.  Athletics  were 
put  on  a  much  higher  plane  and 
the  University  has  profited  very 
largely  on  this  account.  Addi- 
tional buildings  were  in  contem- 
plation but  their  construction  was 
checked  by  the  war. 

Father  McMenamy 's  departure 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  fac- 
ulty, students  and  friends  of  the 
University  generally,  but  they  will 
find  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  his  new  duties  will  bring  him 
occasionally  to  Omaha,  where  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  profit 
by  his  wise  counsel  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Father  Burrowes,  who  is  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  affairs  at  the 
University,  has  had  a  distinguish- 
ed career  in  the  Jesuit  order.  He 
was  born  October  14,  1853,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Christian 
Brothers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
ouri,  and  Niagara  University,  Buf- 
falo, New  York.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  on  August  10,  1872,  and 
made  his  Philosophical  and  Theo- 
logical studies  at  Woodstock, 
Maryland,  being  ordained  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1886.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  president  of  St. 
Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  1897-98  was  Profes- 
sor of  English  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. In  1900  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  Marquette 
after  it  was  changed  from  a  col- 
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lege  to  a  university.  In  1908 
Father  Burrowes  was  appointed 
president  of  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Chicago,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Marquette,  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  institution 
after  it  assumed  university  rank, 
under  the  title  of  Loyola  Univer- 
sity. For  three  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Illinois.  In  1912, 
Father  Burrowes  became  presi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  University  and 
in  1913  was  chosen  head  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  holding  that 
position  until  he  was  superseded 
by  Father  McMenamy. 


Lieutenant  John  V.  Beveridge, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Lewis,  "Washing- 
ton, for  the  past  year,  has  lately 
been  discharged  and  will  resume 
his  law  practice  in  Omaha. 


Announcement  is  made  of  thef 
engagement  of  Lieutenant  John 
II.  Hopkins,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  was 
lately  discharged  from  the  army, 
and  Miss  Alice  Dellone,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  juvenile 
court  work  at  the  court  house  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  the  fall. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Webb,    LL.    B.  Lieutenant  L.  J.  DeBacker,  M. 

1912,    and   Mrs.   Webb    announce  D.  1918,  and  Mrs.  DeBacker  are 

the    birth    of    a    little    daughter,  the   parents   of  a  little  daughter 

Mary  Alice,  on  April  7th.  born  on  April  7th. 
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BARRETT,    DAVID   DEAN, 
BOHAN,    WILLIAM,    Arts. 


Arts. 


BOUCHER,   ALBERT,   D.   D. 

S. 

1912. 

CONNELL,     ROBERT,     A. 
Lieutenant. 

B. 

1912 

CONNELLY,  JAMES   F.,  LL 
Lieutenant. 

B. 

1913 

DeLANNEY,    EMIL    L.,    M. 
Major. 

D. 

1905 

FETTERMAN,    ALBERT    D., 
1910,  Major. 

LL.    B 

FLAHERTY,    WILL    J.,    A. 

B. 

1914 

FLANERY,   JACK,   Arts 

GAUVREAU,    ALBERT,    Ph. 
Sergeant. 

G. 

1915 

HOLBROOK,   CYRIL,   Arts. 

KELLEY,    HAROLD,    (Putt), 

Arts. 

LXXNDGREN,    ALEX   F.,    M. 
Lieutenant. 

D. 

1907 

McCABE,    JOHN.    Dentistry,    1920. 


McGUIGGAN,     ROBERT     F.,     LL.     B. 

1917,  Lieutenant. 

MOREDICK,   CLIFFORD,   Law  1915. 

MULLER,  JULIUS  F.,   Law  1915. 

O'TOOLE,    JOHN   L.,   High   School. 

ROSENWALD,   JOHN  P.,  M.  D.   1910. 
Lieutenant. 

SCHLEICK,    EDWARD    H.,    Dentistry 
1920. 

SEYBERT,   FRANK,    Arts. 

SHILLINGTON,      WALDO      E.,      Law 

1918,  Lieutenant. 

SIM,  FRANK  R.,  D.  D.  S.   1916,  Lieu- 
tenant. 

STILLMAN,    WALTER   T.,    Law    1916, 
Lieutenant. 

TILLMAN,      CORNELIUS     M.,     High 
School   1914,  Corporal. 

TOBIN,    PAUL,   Arts. 

WALL,  LEO  N.,  Law  1915,  Lieutenant. 


The  University  presents  this,  probahly  the  last,  compilation  of  the  Creighton  Honor  Roll, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  record  of  her  sons  in  the  great  war.  There  are  1,377  names  on 
the  list  and  though  this  probably  does  not  represent  the  whole  number  of  Creighton  men 
engaged  in  the  war  and  though,  due  to  demobilization,  many  of  the  addresses  are  probably  at 
the  present  time  inaccurate,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  the  list  as  a  final  evidence  of 
the  large  part  which  the  University  took   in    the  war. 
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Abboud,  Harry,  Dentistry.  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Abboud,  Philip,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Adams,  Charles,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, D.  R.  C. 

Adams,  James,  High  School;  Camp 
Dodge. 

Adams,  Joseph,  H.  S.  1913;  Balloon 
School,  Port  Omaha. 

Adams,  Wm.,  Arts;  Lieutenant;  Dis- 
charged. 

Aerhart,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Akers.  W.  O.,  M.  D.  1902;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Akin,  Henry  L.,  M.  D.  1901;  Major, 
Medical  Corps,  France. 

Albrecht,  Delphine  G.,  Dentistry  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical   Reserve. 

Albrecht,  Thomas  S.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Alney,  Victor,  H.  S.  1914;  Great  Lakes. 

Alsin,  Willard  F.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Altman,  Frank  Gerard,  Arts;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Amende,  Carl  W.,  Law  1919;  Lieuten- 
ant Infantry,  Discharged. 

Amick,  Andrew  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Anders,  Charles  G.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Eb- 
erts  Aviation  Field,  Lonoke,  Ark; 
Discharged. 

Anderson,  Charles  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Anderson,  Ernest  Oliver,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Anderson,  John  V.,  Law  1918;  Cor- 
poral Co.  18,  C.  0.  T.  S.,  Camp  Gor- 
don, Georgia. 

Anderson,  M.  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Cap- 
tain, Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex. 

Anderson,  Otto  Malmark,  Law  1920; 
Balloon  School,  Omaha,  Discharged. 

Anthony,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Archer,  James  H.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Armstrong,  Frederick,  Medicine;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Armstrong,  LeRoy,  Ph.  G.  1915;  U.  S. 
Base  Hospital  101,  France. 

Ash,  Wilfred,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Atwood,  N.  H.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Babington,  Melville  C,  D.  D.  S.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

Baier,  Joseph,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Baker,  Walter,  Ph.  G.  1910. 

Baldwin,  Grove,  M.  D.  1917 ;  Lieutenant 
Navy. 

Baldwin,  Jack,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
France. 


Banks,  Harold  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Barkmeier,  Joseph  O.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Barnard,  Sam,  LL.  B.  1915;  Balloon 
Service,  Fort  Omaha. 

Barr,  Elmer  L.,  Medicine;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Barrett,  David  Dean,  Arts  and  High 
School;  Died  in  Service. 

Barrett,  Edwin,  Law  1916. 

Barrett,  Frank  A.,  A.  B.  1913,  LL.  B. 
1916;  Balloon  School,  Discharged. 

Barrett,  George  M.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Barrett,  Gerald  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Barry,  Michael  W.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Barstow,  Louis  C,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Barstow,  Richard,  Law;  France. 

Bartek,  Julius  G.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Barton,  Verne  D.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Bateson,  Howard  William,  Dentistry; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Battey,  Percy  B.,  M.  D.,  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Baye,  August  M.,  Arts;  Special  Train- 
ing, Manhattan,  Kans.,  Discharged. 

Beal,  Charles  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Beaton,  Paul,  Arts;  Captain,  Balloon 
Service. 

Becker,  Henry  L.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Becker,  Walter  W.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Beechwood,  Emery  E.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Beechwood,  George  E.,  Law,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Beigel,  C.  M.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Beitenman,  Milton  E.,  Arts;  Camp 
Dodge. 

Belford,  Carrol,  H.  S.;  Great  Lakes. 

Belford,  Daniel,  Arts;  Great  Lakes. 

Bell,  D.  W.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Bell,  P.  P.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Bellinger,  F.  E.,  M.  D.  1900;  Major, 
Medical  Reserve. 

Belman,  Chas.,  H.  S.;  Corporal, 
France. 

Bengtsson,  Harry  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1915; 
Lieutenant,  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

Benjamin,  H.  B.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieuten- 
ant, France. 

Bercovici,  Moses  A.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Berigan,  Francis  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Bering,  Walter  B.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Berney,  J.  G.,  Pharmacy;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Beste,  Gustav,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Beveridge,  R.  Leo,  Arts  1918;  Munici- 
pal Pier,  Chicago. 

Beveridge,  John  V.,  A.  B.  1913;  LL.  B. 
1916;  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  Dis- 
charged. 
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Bierbower,  Harry  C,  M.  D.  1910 ;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Blerman,  Aloysius  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Bills,  John  P.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Bindewald,  Godfrey,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Birmingham,  Hugh,  Arts;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Bisenius,  Ambrose  Leo,  LL.  B.  1918; 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  Discharged. 

Bisenius,  Raphael,  High  School; 
France. 

Bleick,  Louis  C,  M.  D.  1902;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Bloedhorn,  Wm.  A.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, U.  S.  S.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Bloom,  Carl  N.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Boehler,  G.  M.,  D.  D.  S.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, Base  Hospital  49,  France. 

Boetel,  George  H.,  M.  D.  1907 ;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Bohacek,  Francis  Joseph,  Dentistry; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Bohan,  William,  Arts;  Died  in  Service. 

Boland,  George,  Arts;  Lieutenant,  Dis- 
charged. 

Boland,  Paul  Joseph,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Bongardt,  Charles  F.,  Arts;  Lieuten- 
ant, Germany. 

Bongardt,  Henry  F.,  M.  D.  1919;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Boucher,  Arthur,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Killed 
in  action. 

Bouza,  F.  E.,  M.  D.  1911;  Captain,  308th 
Ammunition  Train,  Camp  Sherman, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Boyle,  Harold  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Boyer,  Wm.  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Boyne,  Harry,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, France. 

Brady,  Charles,  Arts;  France. 

Brady,  Richard  R.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Brandes,  Adolph  H.,  High  School;  Cor- 
poral, France;   wounded  in  action. 

Breetzke,  0.  F.,  Ph.  G.  1915;  U.  S.  N. 
G. 

Brehm,  John  J.,  H.  S.;  Marines. 

Brennan,  John  P.,  Arts;  Goat  Island, 
Cal. 

Brennan,  R.  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Brennan,  William  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Brennan,  Warren  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Brennan,  Wm.  J.,  Arts;  Navy. 

Brennan,  Wm.  J.,  Dentistry  1920;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 


Brennan,  W.  R.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Brisnehan,  Robert  B.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Britt,    Chas.,    Arts;     Balloon    School, 

Fort  Omaha. 
Brome,    Clinton,   LL.   B.   1908;    Major, 

Discharged. 
Brossard,  M.  V.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Discharged. 
Brown,  F.  H.,  M.  D.  1901;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C. 
Brown,  A.  C,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C. 
Brown,    Alfred    J.,    Medical    Faculty; 

Major,  France,  Discharged. 
Brown,   Cyril,  Arts;   France. 
Brown,  Francis  B.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Brov/n,  Lawrence  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Brown,  Leo  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Brumleve,     Aurelius     J.,     Law     1919; 

France. 
Brungardt,  Balthazer  A.,  M.  D.  1914; 

Discharged. 
Bryan,    Harry,    Ph.    G.    1917. 
Bryner,    Carl    Holland,    Dentistry;    S. 

A.  T.  C. 

Burbridge,  Arthur  L.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Burford,    Arthur,    Law    1919;     Great 

Lakes. 
Burger,  Joseph  O.,  Law;  University  of 

Nebraska. 
Burke,  Donald  J.,  LL.  B.  1912;  Lieu- 
tenant, France. 
Burke,  Paul  A.,  A.  B.  1914;  Lieutenant, 

France. 
Burke,  Ralph  W.,  Law  1917;  Corporal, 

France. 
Burke,  Raymond  L.,  Arts ;  France. 
Burkhard,   Francis   J.   Arts;   Aviation 

Section,  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 
Burkhard,  Vincent  J.,   Arts;   Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 
Burkley,    Harry    V.    Jr.,    Arts    1920; 

Lieutenant,  Discharged. 
Burns,  Bernard  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Burns,  Carl  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Enlisted 

Medical  Reserve. 
Burns,  Chas.,  Ex- Arts;  Sergeant, Camp 

Funston,  Kans.,  Discharged. 
Burns,  Jeremiah  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Burns,  Raymond,  High  School;   Camp 

Funston,  Discharged. 
Burns,  W.  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Busch,  William  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Army 

and    Navy    Hospital,    Hot    Springs, 

Ark.,  Discharged. 
Buscher,  John  J.,  High  School. 
Bushman,  Geo.  P.,  A.  B.  1907  and  LL. 

B.  1916 ;  Aviation,  Arcadia,  Cal.,  Dis- 
charged. 
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Bushman,  Lawrence,  Arts,  Ph.  B.  1914; 
Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Butter,  Miss  Jean,  Summer  Session 
1915;  Doing  Clerical  Work  in  France. 

Byrne,  Leo,  High  School  1911. 

Byrne,  J.  Raymond,  M.  D.  1917;  Assist- 
ant Surgeon,  San  Domingo. 

Cahill,  Edward,  Arts  1909;  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Cain,  Vincent,  Ph.  B.  1917;  Sergeant, 
Germany. 

Caldwell,  Harold,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Caldwell,  John  H.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, France. 

Caldwell,  S.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1907;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Callaghan,  A.  J.,  M.  D.  1918;  Lieuten- 
ant, Navy. 

Callan,  Byron  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Camel,  Ellas  G.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Camel,  Karem  G.,  Ph.  G.;  U.  S.  N. 
Forces,  Europe. 

Campbell,  Philip  T.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Campbell,  Walter  M.,  Law  1916;  Medi- 
cal Reserve,  Discharged. 

Campbell,  Geo.  B.,  Arts  1917;  Medical 
Department  U.  S.  N.,  Great  Lakes. 

Carey,  F.,  M.  D.  1913 ;  Lieutenant,  Fort 
Riley. 

Carlow,  Richard,  Arts;  Navy. 

Carlson,  R.  W.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Carney,  Ralph  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 

Carpenter,  James  W.,  High  School 
1918;  Marine  Barracks,  Paris  Island, 
S.  C. 

Carpenter,  Arts;  329  U  S.  M.  C.  Batt. 
G.,  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

Carrig,  Milton  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Carroll,  Chas.  J.,  Sophomore  1918; 
Camp  Dodge. 

Carroll,  Earl,  Arts  1917;  France,  Dis- 
charged. 

Carroll,  Geo.  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  France. 

Carroll,  J.  J.,  Medicine  1918;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Carroll,  Raymond,  Medicine  1920;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Carson,  D.  H.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
Rockefeller  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 

Carter,  Ralph  E.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Casey,  Francis,  Arts  1920;  Camp 
Dodge. 

Casey,  Thomas,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Case,  Clyde,  Arts;  Camp  Dodge. 

Caughlin,  G.  V.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, France. 


Cauley,  Anthony,  M.  D.  1904;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Cauley,  Francis  P.,  M.  D.,  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Challquist,  Fredolph,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Chaloupka,  Louis  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A; 
T.  C. 

Chaloupka,  J.  G.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Chamberlain,  Fred  N.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Chicoine,  Cyril,  Arts;  France. 

Chock,  K.  C,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Christensen,  Henry,  Ph.  G.,  1915. 

Clark,  Blan chard.  Arts;  France. 

Cleary,  Geo.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Radio 
School,  Harvard  University.  Dis- 
charged. 

Cleaver,  M.  D. 

Clemens,  J.  Ross,  former  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Medical;  Major,  Camp  Cus- 
ter, Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Clennon,  E.  M.,  Law;  Sergeant,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.    Discharged. 

Cline,  Edgar,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Carnp  Funston. 

Cline,  Wm.,  High  School  1911;  Camp 
Funston. 

Coad,  Paul  A.,  Arts ;  Lieutenant,  Infan- 
try. 

Coady,  Cromer  C,  M.  D.  1918;  Lieu- 
tenant in  Navy. 

Coakley,  Walter,  Arts;  Lieutenant. 

Cobry,  John,  Arts;   France. 

Cobry,  Otto  George,  High  School;  36th 
Eng.,  France. 

Coe,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant,  M. 
R.  C. 

Cogan,  Ed.  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Cogan,  John,  High  School;  Grea1 
Lakes. 

Cogan,  Thomas  Patrick,  Dentistry;  Si 
A.  T.  C. 

Cogley,  J.  P.,  Medical,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Colgan,  John  Gilbert,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Collins,  H.  A.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Collins,  George  B.,  Law  1920;  S.  A.  T. 
C,  St.  Thomas  College. 

Collopy,  Thomas  B.,  Arts  1919;  Coast 
Artillery;    Discharged. 

Condon,  Daniel  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Conley,  Daniel  Earl,  D.  D.  S.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  Dental  Reserve. 

Conlin,  Frank  M.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Lieutenant  M.  R.  C. 

Connell,  Herbert,  A.  M.  1914;  Artillery 
O.  T.  S.,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  Dis- 
charged. 

Connell,  James  R.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
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::;onnell,  Robert,  A.  B.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, Aviation  Corps,  Balloon  School, 
France;  Died  in  service. 

::onnelly,  James  F.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Died 
in  Service. 

Donnelly,  Earl  A.,  M.  D.  1918 ;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Discharged. 

Donnolly,  James  P.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

lionnolly,  James  J.,  A.  B.  1913,  Law 
1918;  Nebraska  Base  Hospital  Unit, 
France. 

Connolly,  John,  High  School  1916; 
Navy,  Great  Lakes. 

Connor,  Edward  J.,  Arts;  Camp  P\ins- 
ton;  Discharged. 

[Converse,  Luke  A.,  Dentistry;  Co.  C, 
Camp  Funston. 

;;!onway,  Frank  T.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

I!onwell,  Linus,  A.  B.  1915;  Sergeant 
Major,  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  111. 

:ook.  Jay  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

:orboy,  W.  J.,  S.  J.,  Arts  Faculty; 
Lieutenant  Chaplain,  France. 

:orfman,  Leslie  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

:!orrigan,  Geo.  F.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

^ostaldo,  Felix  J.,  Arts;  France;  Dis- 
charged. 

:;ostello,  Edward,  A.  B.  1912;  Quarter- 
master Corps,  Camp  Dodge. 

Dostello,  Philip  N.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

^oufall.  Vital,  Arts;  Corporal,  France. 

Lowell,  Mona  Helene,  LL.  B.  1918; 
Reconstruction  Work,  France. 

^ox,  Lloyd,  Pharmacy. 

;!ox,  Ralph  M.,  High  School. 

Doy,  Herbert  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant; Dental  Reserve. 

branny,  Jesse  Daniel;  Law  1919; 
Naval  Reserve. 

>aren,  Robert  John;  Law  1919;  Ger- 
many. 

Crawford,  Samuel  J.,  Arts  1903;  Lieu- 
tenant, Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Crawford,  W.  H.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

>awford,  Thos.,  High  School;  Radio 
School,  Harvard  University. 

.rimmins,  David  L.,  Law  1919;  Camp 
Funston;  Discharged. 

!riss,  Neil,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant,  M. 
R.  C. 

rofoot,  Edward,  Arts;  Balloon  School, 
Fort  Omaha. 

roft,  Ewing  A.,  Law  1919. 
ronin,  Julius  D.,  LL.  B.  1916;   Avia- 
tion Section,  France^  Discharged. 


Crook,  Roy,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain  Medi- 
cal Reserve;  Dallas,  Tex. 

Cross,  John  F.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Crozier,  Charles  R.,  D.  D.  S.,  1918; 
Medical  Reserve. 

Cullen,  D.  Thurlow,  High  School;  Ser- 
geant, Supply  Co.  307,  O.  M.  C, 
France. 

Cullen,  J.  A.,  D.  D.  S.,  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant,   Artillery,    EYance. 

Cullen,  J.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

Cullen,  William,  A.  B.  1908;  Fort 
Riley,  Kans. 

Cullerton,  Thos.  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Cummings,  C.  A.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Beaure- 
gard, La. 

Cunningham,  Edward,  High  School; 
Great  Lakes. 

Curnyn,  Martin  P.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Curran,  James  Henry,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Curran,  John  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Camp  Cody,  Deming. 
New  Mexico. 

Curran,  Thomas  P.,  Law  1914;  Camp 
Bowie,  Texas,  Discharged. 

Dahlberg,  Fred  J.,  Law  1919;  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

Dailey,  Arthur;  Arts;  Ambulance 
Corps,  France,  Discharged. 

Danielson,  Ryle  Waldemar,  Pharmacy 
1918;  Navy,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dansky,  Nathan,  Medical ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Dargin,  David  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Darrow,  George  E.,  M.  D.,  1907;  Ma- 
jor, Letterman  General  Hospital,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Davey,  R.  W.,  M.  D.,  1911;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Davis,  B.  G.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 

Davis,  C.  E.,  D.  D.  S..  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Camp  Logan,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Davis,  Harold,  High  School;  Bat.  A.  43 
F.  A.,  Camp  Stanley,  Texas. 

DeBacker,  Leopold  Joseph,  M.  D.  1918; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  Navy. 

Delaney,  F.  J.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain,  M. 
R.  C,  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Delaney,  William  A.,  M.  D.,  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

DeLanney,  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  1905;   Major, 
Medical   Reserve. 
Died  in  Service. 

DeLanney,  Leo,  M.  D.,  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 
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DeLanney,  W.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Delehant,  John  W.,  A.  M.  1910,  LL  B. 
1913;  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas,  Dis- 
charged. 

Delehoy,  Frank  M.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Train- 
ing Department,  Purdue  University, 
Discharged. 

Delitala,  Claudio,  Law  1919;  Co.  L., 
69th  Infantry,  Camp  Funston,  Dis- 
charged. 

Delpy,  Louis,  Arts  1920. 

DeMay,  George  Hal,  M.  D.,  1917 ;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Derig,  William  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Dermody,  Louis  A.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

DeWitt,  Chas.  H.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Dierringer,  Steven  F.,  A.  B.  1913;  Dis- 
charged. 

Diestal,  Peter  A.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Diggins,    Emmett   Joseph,    Dentistry; 

O       A      rn      Q 

Dindinger,    John   W.,    D.    D.    S.    1918; 

Medical  Reserve. 
Dillon,    Edward    M.,    Law    1919;    Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital,  France. 
Dineen,  Frank  M.,  Law  1919;  Lieuten- 
ant,   Governor's    Island,    New    York 
Harbor,  Discharged. 
Dineen,  Joseph,  Arts;  Cavalry. 
Dineen,  J.  J.,  Arts. 

Dineen,  Thomas,  Arts ;  U.  S.  Ship  Chi- 
cago. 
Dineen,  William  D.,  Arts;  304  Cavalry, 
Troop     A.,     Camp     Stanley,     Leon 
Springs,  Tex. 
Dishong,  G.  W.,  M.  D.  1907;   Captain, 
M.    R.    C,    American    Expeditionary 
Forces,  Discharged. 
Dodd,  C.  Q.,  M.  D.  1910;   Cavalry. 
Dolan,   Edmund  J.,  Law   1917;    Camp 

Mills,  Mineola,  New  York. 
Dolezol,  Louis,  Ph.  G.  1907;  Hospital 

Department,  Fort  Omaha. 
Donahoe,  John  J.,  Arts. 
Donnelly,  Thomas  S.,  A.  M.  1912;   In- 
structor in  Military  Law,  Camp  Pike, 
Ark. 
Doran,  Lyle,  W.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Dorsey,  Dan,  High  School  1915;  Quar- 
termaster   Department,      American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 
Dorwart,  Jason  D.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Dorwart,  Thomas,  Dentistry;   S.  A.  T. 

C. 
Dougherty,  Michael  Emmett,  Dentistry 
1919;  Medical  Reserve. 


Dougherty,  Michael  E.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Dowling,  Edward  S.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Doyle,  A.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

Doyle,  John  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Draper,  Cecil  M.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Draugh,  Frank,  High  School  1916; 
Radio     School,    University    of    Ne- 

Drew,   H.   O.,  Medicine  1918;   Medical 

Reserve. 
Dreyer,    Everett    L.,    Dentistry    1918; 

Medical  Reserve. 

Driscoll,  Walter  E.,  Arts  1917;   Troop 

4,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Schofield  Barracks, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dudley,  Matwin  F.,  Law  1918 ;  France. 

Duffy,    Gerald    L.,    Arts;    Lieutenant, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Duffy,  Paul  V.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Dugan,  Bernard,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Dental  Reserve. 
Dugdale,  Charles,  Arts;   Great  Lakes 

Station. 
Dugdale,   James  F.,  Arts;   Ambulance 

Corps,  France,  Discharged. 
Dugdale,    John,    High     School    1916; 

Navy. 
Dugdale,  Richard,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, Boston  Tech. 
Dumas,  A.  G.,  Medicine  1918;  S.  A.  T. 

C,  Medical  Reserve. 
Duncan,  J.  W.,  M.   D.  1912;   Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  France. 
Dunn,  Charles  V.,  LL.  B.  1915. 
Dunn,  Herbert  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 
Dutcher,   John    Edward,   M.    D.   1917; 
Lieutenant,    Navy,    Naval    Hospital, 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Easley,   D.,   High   School;    Navy,   San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Easterling,    Anthony   M.,   Law;    Avia- 
tion, France,  Discharged. 
Eastman,    George    W.,    High    School 

1915;  U.  S.  S.  Alabama. 
Ebert,  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Echkardt,   Frank   E.,   D.   D.    S.   1918. 

Medical  Reserve. 
Ederer,  Bernard  F.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Edson,  Wendell  H.,    D.    D.     S.    1918; 

Medical  Reserve. 
Edward,  C.  B.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
Medical  Reserve,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
Egan,  James  H.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C.  .     ,,  .. 
Egen,  L.  F.,  M.  D.  1916;  Captain,  Medi 
cal  Corps,  France. 
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Ellenburger,  Frank  P.,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Ellis,  Paul  H.,  M.  D.  1899;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Ellwood,  Laird  W.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Elmore,  S.  Q.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Robinson,  Neb. 

Elsasser,  Albert  W.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Infantry,  Fort  Crook,  Dis- 
charged. 

Emery,  Prairie  W.,  Dentistry  1919; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Emmerick,  Frank  P.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Engles,  Thomas  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

English,  Benedict  Michael,  A.  B.  1916 ; 
Law  1919;  Naval  Reserve. 

English,  James  Thomas,  A.  B.  1916; 
Law   1920;   Naval  Reserve. 

English,  Joseph,  Ph.  G.  1914. 

Enis,  Eugene  L.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Ensor,  R.  R.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Erickson,  Oliver  L.,  Dentistry  1919; 
Medical  Reserve. 

Evans,  Emerson  Burwell,  Law  1919; 
Aviation  Section. 

Everitt,  N.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C.  Base  Hospital,  Fort  Riley. 

Ewing,  Benjamin  F.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Farber,  John  S.,  Law  1915;  127  F.  A., 
France,  Discharged. 

Farley,  Earl  S.,  Law  1919;  Navy. 

Farrell,  Bernard  C,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Farrell,  N.  H.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Fast,  Wm.  K.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
Medical  Reserve,  Fort  Riley,  Dis- 
charged. 

Feiler,  Joseph  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Feldhousen,  Frederick  J.,  Pharmacy; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Fenton,  Jerry  James,  High  School 
1918;  Base  Hospital,  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.,  Discharged. 

Ferguson,  Paul,  Law  1912;  0.  T.  S. 
Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

Festner,  Julius  F.,  Law  1918;  Ser- 
geant, Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Discharged. 

Fetter,  W.  E.,  M.  D.,  1909;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Petterman,  A.  D.,  LL.  B.  1910;  Major; 
Germany;  Died  in  Service. 

fficenec,  Emil  T.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

^'ickbohm,  Louis,  Arts;  Hospital,  Fort 
Snelling. 

''Inerty,  Hugh  P.,  LL.  B.  1916. 


Finley,  W.  G.,  M.  D.,  1913;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Funston. 

Finnegan,  Peter  A.,  Arts;  Auxiliary 
Remount  Depot  323,  Camp  Funston. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  T.,  M.  D.  1907; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  360th  Infantry, 
France. 

Fitzgerald,  John  E.,  Law  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, American  Expeditionary 
Forces;  wounded  In  action. 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  E.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Fitzgibbon,  Gerald  H.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Fitzgibbon,  H.  M.,  M.  D.  1908;  Major, 
Medical  Reserve,  France. 

Fitzsimmons,  Joseph  I.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Fitzpatrick,  Timothy  A.,  Arts;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Flaherty,  Will  J.,  A.  B.  1914;  U.  S.  Ma- 
rines; killed  in  action. 

Flanagan,  Martin,  Law  1917;  Medical 
Corps,  France. 

Flannagan,  Michael,  Arts;  Military  Po- 
lice, Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Plannery,  Jack,  Arts;  Died  in  service. 

Flannigan,  Cyril,  High  School;  Ser- 
geant, 89th  Division  A.  E.  F.,  Ger- 
many. 

Fletcher,  A.  G.,  Ph.  G.  1912;  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

Fletcher,  C.  D.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Captain, 
Infantry,  Discharged. 

Flood,  Chas.  P.  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, American  E.   F.,  France. 

Flood,  Richard  J.,  Law  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Lewis,  Discharged. 

Fluhr,  Frederick,  Arts;  Infirmary 
334  F.  A.,  Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

Flynn,  J.  J.,  M.  D.,  1906;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Jefferson  Barracks,  St. 
Louis. 

Fochtman,  L.  H.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Funston. 

Fogarty,  Edward,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Foley,  John  H.,  Law  1918;  Aviation. 

Foley,  Thomas  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Fonda,  John  W.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Foote,  E.  C,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain,  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 

Franklin,  Daniel,  M.  D.  1914;  Captain, 
Evacuation  Hospital  No.  22,  A.  E.  P. 

Eraser,  Burton,  High  School  1918; 
Camp  Dodge,  Discharged. 

Fraser,  Joseph  J.;  Law;  Captain, 
Camp  Hancock,  Ga.,  Discharged. 

Frew,  Vincent,  Medicine  1917 ;  Hospital 
Unit  No.  11,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Freymann,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  U.  S.  S.  Caldwell. 
Friman,    Claude,   Arts;    Coast    Guard, 

California. 
Frieman,  Perry,  Arts. 
Fritlerz,  Glen,  Arts;  Camp  Funston. 
Fromkin,  Max,  Law     1920;     Sergeant, 
Ordnance     Training     Camp,     Camp 
Hancock,  Ga.,  Discharged. 
Furay,  Edward  S.,  M.  D.  1895;   Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Winfleld  Scott, 
Cal 
Gadhois,  A.  E.,  M.  D.  1903;  Lieutenant, 

Medical  Reserve. 
Gaffney,  James  P.,  Law  1915;  O.  T.  S., 

Camp  Pike,  Ark. 
Gallagher,  Ben.,  Arts;    Major,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces. 
Galligan,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1912 ;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
Galvin,  Michael  J.  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gamhee,  Eric,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C.  Fort  Stevens,  Ore. 
Garman,  Frank  R.,  Ph.  G.  1916;  M.  O. 

T.  C,  France. 
Garretson,  Homer  "V.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Garrison,  Francis  B.,  D.   D.   S.   1918; 

Medical  Reserve. 
Gartland,  "William  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Garver,  Harvie  A.,  Law  1918 ;  Captain, 

Germany. 
Garvey,   Frank   W.   Arts;    11th   Depot 

Bn.  Med.  Det.  American  E.  F. 
Gaule,  E.  T.,  M.  D.  1910;   Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C,  Army  Medical  School. 
Gauvreau,   Albert,   Ph.   G.   1915;    Ser- 
geant, Died  in  France. 
Gavin,  W.  C,  Pharmacy,  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gehlen,  J.  N.,  M.  D.  1918;  Lieutenant; 

Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Geist,  Oscar  B.,  Ph.  G.,  1917;  U.  S.  Na- 
val Training  Station,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 
Gentleman,  Thos.  P.  Arts;  Diplomatic 

Service,  U.  S.  A.,  Paris,  France. 
Gerelick,  Julius  L.;  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
German,  William  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gianelli,  Salver  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Giest,     Wm.,     Arts;     109     Engineers, 

Camp  Cody,  Deralng,  N.  M. 
Gibbs,  B.  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1911. 
Giever,  John  C,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gill,  Charles  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Medical 

Giller,  Roy  Wm.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Gillespie,  F.  B.,  M.  D.  1916 ;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Gillespie,  Joseph  J.,  A.  B.  1909;  Ser- 
geant, Camp  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Discharged. 


Gillespie,  Paul  B.,  M.  D.  1917;   Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 
Gillespie,   Robert   R.,   Dentistry   1918; 

S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gilmore,  William   Francis,    D.    D.    S. 

1918;  Medical  Reserve. 
Gilshannon,  B.  J.,  Medicine;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Girmann,  Charles  W.  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gleason,  Ambrose,  A.  B.  1913;   Camp 

Dodge. 
Gleeson,  James  J.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Camp 

Travis,  Texas,  Discharged. 
Godberson,  Herman  Henry,  Dentistry, 

S    A    T.  C. 
Goldberg,  Ralph  D.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Golden,  T.  V.,  M.  D.  1910;  Major,  M.  R. 

C,  American  E.  F.,  Germany. 
Goldsmith,  Michael,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Goll,   Carl   O,   Pharmacy   1918;    Camp 

Cody,  New  Mexico. 
Grace,  Joseph  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Graham,    Raymond   L.,    Ph.    G.    1917; 

Camp  Funston. 
Grief,  Aloysius  V.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Grier,  M.  E.,  M.  D.  1917;   Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C. 
Griffin,  James  A.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Radio 
Branch,     Purdue     University,     Dis- 
charged. 
Griffin,  Thomas  J.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Camp_ 

Pike,  Discharged. 
Grodzinsky,  Wm.,  LL.  B.  1913. 
Gross,   Daniel   J.,  LL.  B.  1916;    Chief" 

Petty  Officer,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Gross,    J.    F.,    Medical    1918;    Medical 

Reserve. 
Gross,  Wm.  A.,  Medicine  1918. 
Growney,  Lawrence,  Arts  1918;  Naval 

Hospital,  Goat  Island,  Cal. 
Gruesel,  Charles  N.,  M.  D.  1910;  Cap- 
tain, M.   R.  C,  Donmartin,   France.  • 
Gruesel,  John  O.,  Ph.  G.,  1908;  0.  T.  S., 

Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 
Guesnier,  John  W.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 
Guggenmos,    Benjamin,    High    School 

1918;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 
Gumb,  John  George,  Law  1919;   Quar- 
termaster Corps,  Chicago. 
Gunderman,  Stuart,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 
Gzanther,  C.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1904;  Lieuten- 
ant,  Dental  Reserve. 
Hahn,  H.  J.,  Arts  1915;  Camp  Dodge.    ; 
Hale,  J.  K.,  Law  1916;   355  Infantry,  I 
American  E.  F.  1 

Haley,  J.  Edward,  Law  1920;  Aviation;    : 

Discharged. 
Hall,  James  G.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 
Hall,   R.   E.,   M.   D.   1914;    Lieutenant, 
Medical  Department,  Camp  Funston. 
Hall,  Wm.,  High  School. 
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Halpine,  John,  Arts;  Corporal,  Me- 
chanic in  Aviation,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Hamilton,  Charles  W.,  Ph.  B.  1913; 
Captain,  Camp  Cody,  Discharged. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  F.,  M.  D.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Riley,  Discharged. 

Hanighen,  John,  High  School  1914; 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Morgan. 

Hanley,  Jerome  O.,  Arts;    S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hanley,  Leo  J.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Germany. 

Hannon,  Emmett  F.,  LL.  B.  1914 ;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Crook,  Neb.;  Dis- 
charged. 

Hannon,  Lawrence  J.,  Arts;  S,  A.  T.  C. 

Hanratty,  James,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hansen,  Hans,  M.  D.  1905;  Major, 
Medical  Reserve,  Camp  Dodge. 

Hanson,  Harold,  Arts;   Camp  Dodge. 

Harden,  Edwin  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hardlannart,  Elias  E.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Harmon,  Loyal  F.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Harney,  Lawrence,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Harrington,  Frank,  Arts;  Marine 
Corps,  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

Harrington,  Geo.  M.,  Arts  and  Law; 
Commissary  Department,  Camp 
Dodge. 

Harrington,  Gerald,  A.  B.  1910;  Fort 
Omaha. 

Harrington,  Paul,  A.  B.  1914;  Fort 
Logan,  Colo. 

Harris,  Squire  O.,  M.  D.,  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Harris,  T.  Tennyson,  M.  D.  1910; 
Lieutenant,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Harrison,  C.  L.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hart,  Ralph  S.,  M.  D.  1907;  Major,  M. 
R.  C. 

Hartje,  H.  F.  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hartnett,  James  C,  A.  B.  1916;  346 
Motor  Train,  Camp  Dodge. 

Hasch,  Henry,  Law  1920;  Discharged. 

Haverly,  Norman  J.,  M.  D.  1918;  Lieu- 
tenant, Navy,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Havey,  Wm.  M.,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Dis- 
charged. 

■lawes,  Fred,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

lawes,  Wm.  J.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

lawkins,  E.  L.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

lawley,  Ed.,  High  School. 

layes,  Charles  B.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
[ayes,  E.  T.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
teacock,  Francis  M.,  M.  D.  1917 ;  Lieu- 
tenant. 


Heafey,  Cornelius  P.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Heafey,  Morgan  J.,  Arts;  Sergeant, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Healey,  Michael  Joseph,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Hehenstrelt,  Austin  J.,  Medical  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Heffron,  Emmett,  Dentistry  1916; 
Navy. 

Hedelund,  A.  E.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Hefling,  Lloyd,  Arts  1919;  Quarter- 
master Department,  Omaha  Balloon 
School. 

Helm,  Lawrence  J.,  Law  1917;  Navy, 
Great  Lakes. 

Helstrom,  Elmer  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hemphill,  W.  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Hendrickson,  A.  H.,  M.  D.  1917;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Hennigan,  George  E.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Chreighton  Chronicle — May  7 . .  — &— 

Henry,  E.  C,  M.  D.  1895;  Major, 
France,  Discharged. 

Henry,  R.  W.,  M.  D.  1901;  Lieutenant 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Funston. 

Herganrother,  Raymond  Maxwell, 
Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Herhusky,  Floyd  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Herrod,  Paul  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hertert,  E.   G.  Ph.  G.  1914. 

Hess,  Harry  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Oglethorpe,  Ga. ;  Dis- 
charged. 

Hess,  John  J.,  Dentistry;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Heuertz,  A.  W.,  Law  1920;  France; 
Discharged. 

Hibbard,  D.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Funston. 

Hickey,  Joseph  E.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Higgins,  Thomas  J.,  M.  D.  1906;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C,  American  Lake,  Wash. 

Higgins,  Wm.  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Travis,  Texas,  Dis- 
charged. 

Hilsabeck,  L.  Clyde,  M.  D.  1906;  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Hindelang,  Mark  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hockenberger,  Paul  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Hoctor,  Emmett  F.,  Medical  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hodek,  Frank,  Pharmacy;  343  Inf. 
Band,  Camp  Grant,  Illinois. 

HofiEmann,  Fred  I.,  Ph.  G.  1917;  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station,  Hospital 
Corps,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hoffmann,  Herbert  J.,  Law  1912;  Lieu- 
tenant Infantry,  France;  Discharged. 
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Holbrook,  Cyril,  Arts;  Died  in  Serv- 
ice. 

Holbrook,  Martin,  Law;  France,  Dis- 
charged. 

Holbrook,  William,  H.  S.,  Camp  Meade, 
Md.,  Discharged. 

Holbrook,  Thomas  Paul,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Holland,  John  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex. 

Hoist,  John,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Holzman,  Harry,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Hombach,  W.  H.,  M.  D.  1913 ;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Hombach,  F.  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Hombach,  L.  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hombach,  W.  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Hopkins,  John  H.  LL.  B.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  Dis- 
charged. 

Houlton,  Joseph  J.,  Arts;  Fort  Logan, 
Colo.,  Discharged. 

Houlton,  Thomas  L.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Hovorka,  Joseph  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Howard,  Maurice  C,  M.  D.  1919;  Medi- 
csl  RssGrvG 

Hoye,  W.  W.,  LL.  B.  1912;  Aviation 
Section,    Berkley,    Cal.,    Discharged. 

Hubert,  Laurent  C,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Hubert,  E.,  Ph.  G.  1911;  Sergeant, 
Camp  Dodge. 

Hughes,  Ambrose  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
C.  T.  C. 

Hughes,  Mark,  Ph.  G. 

Hughes,  Joseph  E.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hughes,  William  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Hull,  Walter  L.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Humpal,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1911;  Sergeant, 
Fort  Robins,  Colo. 

Humphrey,  Evan  H.,  Arts  1893;  Col- 
onel, Chief  of  General  Wood's  Staff. 

Hustead,  Chas.  D.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Hustead,  E.  L.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Hyland,  C.  M.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Carlyle,   Pa. 

Hynes,  Wm.  P.,  M.  D.  1912 ;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley. 

Ibson,  John  Lars,  Law  1919;  Kelley 
Field,  Texas,  Discharged. 

Jack,  William,  A.  B.,  1908;  Captain, 
France,  Discharged. 

Jamleson,  Alexander  W.,  A.  B.  1913. 


Jankowski,  Alex  F.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Jaqulth,  Arthur  B.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Major, 
Germany. 

Jay,  C,  M.  D.  1911. 

Jellison,  R.  T.,  M.  D.  1914;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Funston. 

Jenkins,  H.  J.,  M.  D.  1916. 

Jensen,  Carroll,  Medical  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Jewett,  L.  B.,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Nebraska 
Hospital  Unit,  France. 

Jewett,  R.  B.,  M.  D.  1911;  France. 

Jisa,  Vladimir  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Johnson,  Ben,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Johnson,  C.  Z.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  M.  R.  C,  Germany. 

Johnson,  Emanuel,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Johnson,  Frank,  Ph.  G.  1914. 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant 
Medical  Department,  Camp  Funston. 

Johnson,  Harvey  A.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Johnson,  Leland  A.,  Ph.  G.  1913;  Ne- 
braska Base  Hospital  Unit,  France. 

Johnson,  L.  A.,  M.  D.  1912;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Johnston,  Roger  H.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Jones,  Edward  A.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Jones,  George  D.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Jones,  Harold  K.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Jones,  Irving  E.,  Arts;  Eng.  Corps. 

Jones,  James  C,  Dentistry;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Jones,  R.  T.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenant 
Medical   Corps,  Camp  FMnston. 

Jones,  Vincent  L.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Lieutenant,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Jungclaus,  Wm.  N.,  Law  1918;  France. 

Kadavy,  G.  J.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant. 

Kamanski,  Paul  C,  Law;  Lieutenant, 
France. 

Kane,  Emmett,  High  School  1912; 
Great  Lakes. 

Kane,  Joseph  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kane,  Martin  P.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant Dental  Corps,  Great  Lakes. 

Kane,  Patrick  E.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.;  Dis- 
charged. 

Kane,  W.  T.,  S.  J.,  Arts  Faculty;  Lieu- 
tenant Chaplain,  France. 

Kargacin,  Thomas  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Karlovsky,  J.  W.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C, 

Karolevitz,  Frank,  High  School;  South 
Dakota  National  Guard,  Yankton,  S. 
D. 
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Karrer,  Leo  H.,  D.  D.  S.  1909;  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Kascht,  Lawrence  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted  Medical  Reserve. 

Kastl,_Raymond,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kasfner,  Norman,  Arts;  Great  Lakes. 

Kastner,  Ralph,  Arts;  Lieutenant,  Dis- 
charged. 

Katleman,  Carl  C,  LL.  B.  1914. 

Kean,  Eugene  J.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, France. 

Kean,  John  L.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kearney,  Charles  V.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Keenan,  Francis,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Keenan,  Thomas  J.,  A.  B.  1912,  LL.  B. 
1915;   Camp  Dodge,  Discharged. 

Kehoe,  "Will  D.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Keick,  Ernest  M.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Keller,  Chas.,  Arts;  Colonel,  France, 
Cited  for  D.  S.  C. 

Kelley,  Harold  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kelley,  Joseph  P.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kelley,  Wm.  P.  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant Infantry,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  Dis- 
charged. 

Kelley,  Harold  (Putt),  Arts;  Killed  in 
Training. 

Kelly,  James  F.,  M.  D.  1915;  Captain, 
Camp  Grant,  Discharged. 

Kelly,  James  F.,  Arts;  France. 

Kelly,  John  G.,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, D.  R.  C. 

Kelly,  Lawrence,  H.  S.  1917;  Naval 
Training  Station,  Great  Lakes. 

Kelly,  L.  J.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kelly,  Richard  Dudley,  D.  D.  S.  1915; 
Lieutenant,  D.  R.  C. 

Kennebeck,  Lambert,  Arts;  Quarter- 
master Training  Camp,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Kennebeck,  John,  Arts  1919;  Ensign, 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Kennebeck,  Joseph,  High  School. 

Kennebeck,  Paul  A.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kennedy,  Charles,  High  School;  Ma- 
rines. 

Kennedy.  Chas.  S.,  M.  D.  1917;  Captain 
M.  R.  C,  Discharged. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  A.,  Arts;  Navy. 

Kennedy,  P.  F.,  A.  B.  1904;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Monroe,  Va.,   Discharged. 

Kennehan,  Leo  Bernard,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Kenney,  B.  V.,  Medical;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kerns,  John,  Arts;  Lieutenant,  Chemi- 
cal War  Service,  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Indiana. 

Kestel,  John  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 


Keyes,  Cornelius  J.,  A.  B.  1916 ;  Fores- 
try Division,  Washington. 

Keyser,  Geo.  A.,  A.  M.  1912,  LL.  B. 
1919;  Germany;  wounded  in  action; 
cited  for  D.  S.  C. 

Kidder,  Rushton  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kildee,  Harry  A.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Killoren,  Francis  P.;  Sergeant,  Camp 
Kearney,  Cal. 

Kimball,  Archibald  P.,  M.  D.  1908; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  France. 

King,  Glenn  S.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

King,  H.  E.,  M.  D.  1903;  Captain, 
France. 

King,  H.  T.  Medicine;  Enlisted  Medical 
Reserve. 

Kinney,  Eugene  L.,  Law  1916;  France. 

Kinsler,  Thomas  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kirchman,  R.  C,  Medical;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Klaseus,  John  R.,  Law;  41  Balloon 
Co.,  Morrison  Va.,  Discharged. 

Klemm,  W.  J.,  Law;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kleyla,  J.  R.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
France. 

Kline,  Abe  Harold,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Kline,  Charles  H.,  Arts;  A.  S.  S.  C, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Kline,  David,  Ph.  G.,  1916;  Sergeant, 
France.  Cited  for  bravery  in  action. 

Kline,  Edgar,  Arts;  Captain,  M.  R.  C. 

Kline,  Maxwell,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Klise,  James,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Knoll,  Emil  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Koewler,  Henry  Leo,  Arts;  Spec. 
Training  University  of  Nebraska. 

Kohler,  D.  W.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Siberia. 

Kokrda,  J.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kolda,  Felix  J.,  Arts,  1920;  Camp  Fun- 
ston. 

Kolouch,  Frederick  G.,  M.  D.  1912; 
Lieutenant  M.  R.  C. 

Konigmacher,  A.  H.,  M.  D.  1913;  Cap- 
tain, Siberia. 

Korb,  Chas.  R.,  Law. 

Korbel,  William  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Koutsky,  J.  W.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kratochvil,  Charles  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Enlisted    Medical    Reserve. 

Krause,  LeRoy  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  En- 
listed  Medical   Reserve. 

Kremer,  Lawrence  N.,  Arts  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, France. 

Kutbitschek,  F.  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, D.  R.  C. 

Kubltschek,  Paul  E.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 
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Kucera,  Frank,  M.  D.  1904;  Base  Hos- 
pital, Roumania. 

Kudrna,  James  L.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Kuegle,  Frederick  H.,  M.  D.  1905;  Cap- 
tain M.  R.  C. 

Kully,  Barney,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Kurth,  Edwin,  Arts;  Great  Lakes. 

Lacey,  T.  B.,  M.  D.  1906;  Captain,  M. 
R.  C,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Lafferty,  Charles  E.,  LL.  B.  1918; 
Navy,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Laird,  C.  R.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Lalor,  Fred  S.  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Lammers,  Harold  V.  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Lancaster,  Joseph  L.,  A.  B.  1914;  Cap- 
tain, Fort  Crook,  Neb. 

Lande,  J.  W.,  Medical;    S.  A.  T.  C. 

Landgraf,  Ernest  W.,  M.  D.  1919; 
Medical  Reserve,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Langdon,  James,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Langdon,  John,  Arts;  Headquarters 
Co.,  159th  Infantry,  Camp  Kearney. 

Langin,  James  J.,  Arts;  Co.  B.,  109th 
Engineers,  Camp  Cody. 

Lanphier,  Thos.  G.,  Arts;  Colonel, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
France. 

Lanphier,  Vernard  A.,  M.  D.  1908; 
Captain,  Medical  Corps. 

Lansing,  W.  T.,  Pharmacy,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

LaPorte,  Emery  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

La  Porte,  Romeo  J.,  A.  B.  1914;  Camp 
Devins,  Boston,  Mass.,  Discharged. 

Larkin,  Aloysius,  High  School,  Great 
Lakes  Station,  111. 

Larkin,  John  H.,  Arts. 

Lathrop,  Mason  E.,  High  School. 

Lauchlan,  John  F.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

La  Violette,  Gerald  E.,  A.  B.  1916;  U. 
S.  A.  Hospital,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Dis- 
charged. 

Leach,  George  O.,  Law  1918;  127th  F. 
A.,  France. 

Leahy,  William  R.,  M.  D.,  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Navy;   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Leary,  Daniel  F.,  Arts,  1918;  Sergeant, 
Chemical  Unit,  France. 

Leary,  Wm.  J.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C,  England. 

Lee,  Daniel,  Medicine. 

Lee,  George  A.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  France. 

Leibee,  J.  R..  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Lemly,  Robert  F.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Lentz,  Carlisle,  A.  B.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ent,  Fort  Ogelthorpe,  Ga. 


Leonard,  F.  J.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  France. 

Leonard,  F.  W.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;   Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Levin,  Harry  M.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Levy,  Ike,  Ph.  G.,  1907;  Base  Hospital, 
No.  49,  France. 

Levy,  Philip,  M.  D.  1913;   Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley. 

Levy,  Simon  A.,  M.  D.  1917;  Captain, 
France. 

Libert,  John  N.,  M.  D.  1916;   Lieuten- 
ant, France. 

Liddy,  John,  Arts;  France. 

Limperich,  Arthur  P.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Linahan,   Harold   C,  Arts   1918;    Ser- 
geant Signal  Corps,  France. 

Little,  C.  F.,  Medicine;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Little,  John,  High  School. 

Little,    Philip     Sheridan,    Arts;     Ger- 
many. 

Little,  Ralph  B.,  High  School;  France. 

Loftus,  Claude,  Arts;  Great  Lakes. 

Logan,  James  B.,  Ph.  G.  1918;   Camp 
Kearney,  Cal. 

Lombard,  M.  S.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Loner gan,  James  A.,  Dentistry;    S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Loney,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Long,  Benedict  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Long,  Clifford,  Arts;    Naval  Hospital, 
Goat  Island,  Cal.;  Discharged. 

Long,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1912;   Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Loosbrock,    J.   T.,    M.   D.   1911;    Lieu- 
tenant, M.   R.  C. 

Looschen,    Paul,   High   School;    Camp 
Alfred  Vail,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Loucks,  Chas.  W.  Y.,  Law  1920;  0.  T. 
S.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Discharged. 

Loveland,  Forrest  L.,  M.  D.  1911 ;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Crane,  Pa. 

Lovely,  F.  T.,  M.  D.  1919;  Medical  Re-- 
serve. 

Lovely,  James  P.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Lovely,  Jos.  M.,  LL.  B.  1914;   Seattle, 
Wash.,  Discharged. 

Lowry,   Edw.,   High   School;    Aviation 
Section,  Signal  Corps. 

Lowry,  James  T.,  Law  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Lucas,  Arch  R.,  D.  D.   S.   1915;    Cap- 
tain, France. 

Lucas,  William  P.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T. 
C. 

Lund,  Wm.  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, D.  R.  C. 
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Lundgren,  Alexander  R.,  M.  D.  1907; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  Died  October 
24,  1918. 

Lundy,  L.  F.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Lutes,  Carl,  Law,  Camp  Grant;  Dis- 
charged. 

Lynch,  E.  C,  M.  D.  1906;  Captain,  M. 
R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Lyons,  J.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
D.  R.  C. 

McAllister,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

McArdle,  Charles,  Arts  1918;  Great 
Lakes,  Discharged. 

McAtee,  John,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  France. 

McAvin,  James,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieuten- 
ant, Hospital  No.  90,  France. 

McAvoy,  John  C,  High  School  1915; 
10th  Aviation  Sec,  Camp  Sevier, 
S.  C. 

McAvoy,  Preston  Thomas,  A.  B.  1913, 
LL.  B.  1917;  Lieutenant,  Discharged. 

McCabe,  E.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McCabe,  Hugh,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes. 

McCabe,  John,  Dentistry;  Died  Octo- 
ber, 1918. 

McCaffrey,  Edward  H.,  A.  B.  1916,  Law 
1919,  Discharged. 

McCaffrey,  James,  Arts;  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity. 

McCann,  Neal  J.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McCarl,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Riley. 

McCartan,  E.  L.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McCarthy,  Alphonsus,  Arts  1917; 
Quartermaster  Corps,  Fort  Logan, 
Colo. 

McCarthy,  Cyril,  Arts  1916;  Marines. 

McCarthy,  Edwin  H.,  LL.  B.  1913; 
Lieutenant,  France,  Discharged. 

McCarthy,  Edw.,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Hancock,  Ga. 

McCarthy,  Edward  M.,  Arts;  U.  S.,  Ma- 
rines, Va. 

McCarthy,  Emerson,  Arts,  1917;  Avia- 
tion Sec,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

McCarthy,  Ignatius  J.,  Arts;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

McCarthy,  Jack,  Arts;  Wounded  in 
France,  September,  1918. 

McCarthy,  J.  M.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Lieutenant,  "Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

McCarthy,  J.  L.,  M.  D.  1902;  Captain, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

McCarthy,  J.  S.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 


McCarthy,  Paul  J.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Bn. 
Sgt.  Major,  Germany. 

McCarthy,  Steve,  H.  S.  1916;  Camp 
Funston. 

McCarthy,  Patrick  Henry,  M.  D.  1902; 
Captain,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Discharged. 

McCarthy,  Walter  A.,  Law  1919; 
France,  Discharged. 

McCauley,  Wm.  P.,  High  School;  Fort 
Logan,  Colorado. 

McClung,  W.  E.,  Arts  1904;  Fort  Des 
Moines,  la. 

McConnell,  Harold  A.,  Arts;  Camp 
Funston. 

McConville,  Ben,  Arts;  Naval  Officers 
Training  School,  Municipal  Pier, 
Chicago. 

McCormick,  Chas.  B.,  Law  1917;  Navy. 

McCrann,  Patrick  M.,  M.  D.  1918; 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

McCreary,  Edward,  H.  S.,  Washington 
Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

McCreary,  Gerald,  Arts;   Great  Lakes. 

McCreary,  Harry,  High  School,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

McCreary,  Leo;  Camp  Cody,  Deming, 
N.  M. 

McCune,  Glenn  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McDermott,  B.  V.,  M.  D.  1910;  Captain, 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  Discharged. 

McDermott,  Edward  C,  Law  1917; 
Member  of  2nd  R.  O.  T.  C,  Fort 
Snelling,  Discharged. 

McDermott,  Edward  K.,  A.  B.  1914, 
Law  1919;  Camp  Pike,  Ark.;  Dis- 
charged. 

McDermott,  Edward  P.,  LL.  B.  1910; 
Camp  Funston,  Discharged. 

McDermott,  J.  Francis,  A.  B.  1913,  Law 
1919;  Lieutenant,  France. 

McDermott,  J.  Raymond,  A.  B.  1913, 
Law  1918;  Sergeant,  Camp  Grant, 
Discharged. 

McDermott,  J.  Vincent,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky;  Dis- 
charged. 

McDermott,  W.  O.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McDonald,  Edw.  P.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Cor- 
poral, Germany,  Wounded  in  Action. 

McDonald,  Frank,  High  School,  1919. 

McDonald,  Fred,  Ph.  G.  1909;  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  Fort  Omaha. 

McDonald,  Francis  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McDonald,  John  F.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McDonough,  H.  M.,  High  School;  Ser- 
geant U.  S.  M.,  France. 

McDonough,  John,  Arts;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, Marines,  France. 

McElroy,  Roger,  Ph.    G.    1914;    U.    S. 
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Naval  Hospital;  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
N.  Y. 

McGan,  James  William,  A.  B.  1918; 
Lieutenant,  School  of  Fire,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla. 

McGovern,  B.  E.,  Medicine  1918 ;  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 

McGovern,  M.  J.,  LL.  B.  1916. 

McGrath,  Everett,  Medicine  1917. 

McGroarty,  Joseph  H.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McGov^an,  Patrick  E.,  Medical;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

McGreevey,  Daniel,  High  School  1918; 
Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash. 

McGuckin,  James  T.,  LL.  B.  1913; 
Navy. 

McGuigan,  William  M.,  Arts;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

McGuiggan,  Robert  F.,  LL.  B.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  Killed  in  action. 

McGuire,  Harry,  Arts;  Camp  Funston. 

McGuire,  L.  D.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

McGuire,  Thomas  J.,  LL.  B.  1914. 

McHale,  William  H.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Cor- 
poral, Rainbow  Division,  France. 

McHugh,  Wm.  D.,  Jr.,  Law;  Lieuten- 
ant, Military  Police,  Camp  Cody, 
New  Mexico. 

McKee,  Neal  P.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

McKercher,  Robert  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Medical  Reserve. 

McLaughlin,  Hugh  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McLaughlin,  Jos.,  Ph.  G.  1915;  U.  S. 
Navy. 

McLean,  E.  H.,  Medical  Faculty;  Rock- 
efeller Inst.,  Nev;^  York  City. 

McMahon,  Byron  C,  Law  1916;  Base 
Hospital,  Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

McMahon,  Earl,  Arts  and  Pharmacy; 
Wounded  in  action. 

McMahon,  E.  E.,  Medical  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McMahon,  M.  J.,  Arts  1920. 

McMahon,  Maurice  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

McMahon,  Rev.  P.  J.,  Arts;  Chaplain, 
France. 

McMullen,   Patrick,  Arts;    Lieutenant. 

McNally,  Jas.  M.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

McNally,  Patrick  H.,  LL.  B.  1911 ;  Fifth 
Training  Camp,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

McNamara,  Raymond,  M.  D.  1915; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii. 

McNichols,  Wm.  Joseph,  Law  1912;  O. 
T.  S.,  Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

McPherson,  J.  B.,  M.  D.  1905;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 


McQuiston,  Morgan,  Arts;  Ordnance 
Department,  342  F.  A.,  Camp  Fun- 
ston, Kans. 

McShane,  Arthur,  Arts  1904;  Aid  to 
Colonel,  France. 

McShane,  George,  Arts;  Sergeant, 
Omaha  Ambulance  Co.,  France. 

McShane,  John  A.,  A.  B.  1907;  U.  S. 
Marines. 

McShane,  Thos.,  A.  B.  1909;  Lieuten- 
ant, France;  Discharged. 

McVeigh,  J.  Gerald,  LL.  B.  1912;  Cor- 
poral, 341st  M.  G.  Co.,  Camp  Funston, 
Discharged. 

Macaulay,  James  Henry,  A.  B.  1913; 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  Discharged. 

Madden,  Ray  J.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Navy, 
Discharged. 

Maher,  F.  E.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Maher,  Michael  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Maher,  Thos.,  High  School. 

Mahlin,  Eugene  L.,  LL.  B.  1915,  Dis- 
charged. 

Mahoney,  T.  E.,  Law  1919;  Captain, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Discharged. 

Malee,  Thomas,  Arts  1920;  166th  Depot 
Bridgade,  Camp  Lewis,  American 
Lake,  Wash. 

Malloy,  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Malm,  Frank  O.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, France. 

Maloney,  Clement,  Ph.  G.  1918;  Dis- 
charged. 

Maloney,  Frank,  A.  B.  1910;  340  F.  A 
Battery  A.,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Mandelson,  Ruben  I.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Manley,  Marcus  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Manning,  Herbert  F.,  Ph.  G.  1916; 
Saarburg,  Germany. 

Mannion,  J.  E.,  Medical  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Marsh,  Geneva,  Law  1915;  Telephone 
Operator,  American  Expedionary 
Forces. 

Marshall,  Geo.  R.,  Medicine  1918; 
Medical  Reserve. 

Martin,  James  William,  A.  B.  1917; 
Medic.ql,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Masengarb,  Geo.  F.,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Ser- 
geant, Co.  15,  C.  A.  C,  Louisiana. 

Mason,  Arts  1918. 

Mason,  Henry  Charles,  Dentistry  1918; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Massey,  Robert  L.,  High  School  1914; 
Aviation  Section,  South  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Mathieu,  Paul,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Matteson,  Foster  Mapes,  Dentistry 
S.  A.  T.  C. 
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Mattison,  Geo.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C.  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
Maxwell,    T.    Meredith,    M.    D.    1916; 

Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C. 
May,  Karl  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Mayer,  Arthur  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Meany,  Francis  Patrick,  D.  D.  S.  1916; 

Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  France. 
Meehan,  John  W.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  American  Expeditionary 

Forces. 
Mernaugh,  Harry  T.    Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Messmore,  Frederick  W.,  LL.  B.  1912; 

Camp  Pike,  O.  T.  S.,  Discharged. 
Meyen,  Bert,  Arts  1919;  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Mehrens,  Edward  F.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Meyer,  0.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant,  M. 

R.  C. 
Micek,  Joseph  F.,  Law  1918;  Nebraska 

Hospital,  Unit  49,  France. 
Mick,  W.  H.,  M.  D.  1903;  Captain,  M. 

R.  C,  2nd  Evacuation  Hospital,  A.  E. 

F.,  Discharged. 
Miller,    Edward,   Arts   1906;    Marines, 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 
Miller,  Howard  Carl,   D.  D.   S.   1916; 

Lieutenant,  D.  R.   C,   Great  Lakes, 

111. 
Miller,   Howard   L.,    Dentistry;    S.   A. 

T.  C. 
Miller,  Mark  A.,  Law  1920;  Navy. 
Miller,   Maurice,   A.    B.    1912;    Ph.    G. 

1914;  M.  O.  T.  C,  American  E.  F. 
Miller,  I.  W.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C. 
Mitchell,  Edwin,  LL.  B.  1915. 
Mitchell,    Wm.    Erskine,    Law    1916; 

Lieutenant,  Germany. 
Mogan,  W.  E.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C. 
Molinare,  William  B.,  Law  1918;   Co. 

32,  8th  Bn.  163  D.  B.,  Camp  Dodge, 

la. 
Molloy,  Leo  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Molseed,  Clarence,  M.  D.  1916 ;  Captain, 

Medical  Reserve,  Fort  Riley,  Kans., 

Discharged. 
Monahan,  Anselm  P.,  Law  1918;  Camp 

Cody,  New  Mexico. 
Monohon,  Francis    J.,    Ph.    G.    1916; 

Medical  Department,  Camp  Fremont, 

Calif.,  Discharged. 
Moonan,  Raymond  G.,  Law  1920;   Co. 

I.  4th  Bn.  A.  C.  0.  T.  S.,  Camp  Pike, 

Discharged. 
Moore,  C.  O.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 

M.  R.  C.  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 


Moore,  D.  V.,  M.  D.  1905;  Major,  M.  R. 
C. 

Moore,  John  P.,  A.  B.  1915;  Fort 
Omaha. 

Moore,  Joseph  Leo,  Ex- Arts;  Musi- 
cian, U.  S.  S.  Wisconsin,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Moore,  Joseph  V.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Moran,  John  O.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Marine 
Officers  Training  School,  Quantico, 
Va.,  Discharged. 

Morearty,  Chas.,  Arts  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha, 
Discharged. 

Morearty,  Milton  B.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Moredick,  Clifford,  Law  1915;  Died  in 
service. 

Moreton,  L.  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Morehouse,  Rex  H.,  Arts;  Captain, 
Camp  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Morgan,  Chester  L.,  LL.  B.  1917;  Cap- 
tain, American  Expeditionary  Forc- 
es, Wounded  in  action.  Discharged. 

Morgan,  V.  A.,  LL.  B.  1916 ;  Lieutenant, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Morgan,  Vincent  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918; 
Medical  Reserve. 

Morganthaler,  Otis  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Ma- 
jor, M.  R.  C. 

Morphy,  A.  J.,  Pharmacy;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Morrissey,  Albert  F.,  Arts;  Land  Elec- 
trician, Radio  3rd  class.  Great  Lakes. 

Morrissey,  David  L.,  Dentisry  1918; 
Medical  Reserve,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Morrissey,  Horace  J.,  High  School; 
Corporal;  Camp  Funston,  Dis- 
charged. 

Morrissey,  Malachy  J.,  Arts;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Morrison,  John,  High  School  1917; 
Omaha  Amb.  Co.,  France;  Dis- 
charged. 

Morrow,  William  D.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Morton,  Robert,  High  School  1916; 
Great  Lakes  Station,  111. 

Mossman,  Harold  L.,  LL.  B.  1909; 
Lieutenant,  Seventh  Nebraska,  Dis- 
charged. 

Mostyn,  Thomas,  Arts;  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces;  wounded  in  ac- 
tion. 

Mounsey,  Jas.  W.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mowery,  Herbert  C,  M.  D.  1907;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Mulac,  Jaroslav,  Ph.  G.  1916;  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces. 
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Mulholland,  B.  J.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mullen,  Clifford  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mullen,  George  W.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mullen,  Raymond,  M.  D.  1902;  Major, 
M.  R.  C. 

Mullen,  Raymond  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mullen,  William  P.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Muller,  Julius  F.,  Law,  1915;  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces.  Killed  in 
action. 

Mullen,  Richard  F.,  M.  D.  1918;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C.  Navy. 

Mullin,  James,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Mulroney,  John  M.,  Arts  1918;  Rain- 
bow Division,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Mulvihill,  George,  High  School;  Camp 
Funston. 

Murphy,  Emmett  L.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Naval 
Training  Unit,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Dis- 
charged. 

Murphy,  E.  S.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  France. 

Murphy,  Frank  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C;   Discharged. 

Murphy,  Gordon  A.,  Arts;  Ammunition 
Train,  Battery  E.  1st  Field  Artillery. 

Murphy,  Humphrey  F.,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Murphy,  J.  H.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
Medical  Reserve;  Washington,  D.  C. 

Murphy,  J.  Milton,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, Navy. 

Murray,  Harry  E.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Murray,  T.  Meredith,  M.  D.  1914;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C,  France. 

Murray,  M.  B.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C.  Rockefeller  Inst.,  New  York. 

Murray,  Peter  Paul,  Law  1919;  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Discharged. 

Myers,  O.  R.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Nagle,  Raymond,  Arts  1918;  Navy. 

Nalty,  Walter  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Naughton,  Denis  Francis,  Law  1919; 
Naval  Reserve. 

Neary,  Charles,  Arts  1897;  France, 
wounded  in  action;  twice  decorated 
for  bravery  under  fire. 

Neary,  Ralph  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Needham.  C.  T.,  M.  D.  1912;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C,  France, 

Negley,  John  I.,  LL.  B.  1906;  Lieuten- 
ant, Camp  Custer,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Nelson,  John  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Nelson,  Theodore  E.,  A.  B.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Aviation  Section,  Fort  Oma- 
ha. 


Nemzek,  Wm.  P.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Nesladek,  V.  J.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Nettleton,  Thomas  A.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Newman,  P.  T.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Nicholaison,  William  Henry,  Dentis- 
try; S.  A.  T.  C. 

Nichols,  Harry,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Nigro,  D.  M.,  M.  D.  1918;  Captain,  M. 
R.  C.,  Discharged. 

Nikolai,  Roman  P.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Nolette,  Eli,  Arts  1918 ;  Marines ;  Paris 
Island,  S.  C. 

Nolette,  John,  Arts;  Coast  Artillery, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Noll,  Henry,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Norman,  Harold  E.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Norris,  Thos.  J.,  Arts;  Beaume, 
France. 

Northrup,  James  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Nye,  Clement  B.,  High  School;  Ser- 
geant, Wireless  Training  School, 
Corvallis,  Wash. 

Oberle,  Kenneth  R.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

O'Brien,  Mark  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

O'Brien,  Paul  F.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

O'Brien,  Raphael,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

O'Brien,  Thos.  J.,  Arts;  Batt.  A.  127 
F.  A.  Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico. 

O'Connell,  F.  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

O'Connell,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  1918;  Lieuten- 
ant, Naval  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

O'Connor,  J.  J.,  Medicine  1919 ;  Medical 
Reserve. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  P.,  M.  D.  1914; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  Camp  Crane, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

O'Dell,  Chas.,  High  School;  France. 

O'Dell,  Thomas,  Arts;  France. 

O'Donnell,  M.  Frank,  A.  B.  1916;  89th 
Division,  Germany. 

O'Donnell,  Hugh  J.,  Medical;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

O'Donnell,  William  Raymond,  A.  B. 
1915;   Sergeant,  France,  Discharged. 

Odvarka,  Vladislav,  Dentistry,  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Offertnan,  A.  J.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  France. 

O'Hearn,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C.  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Grant, 
111. 

O'Keefe,  Donald  D.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 
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O'Keefe,  Everett  B.,  Dentistry;   S.  A. 

T.  C. 
O'Neil,   Edward,    Arts    1919;    Aviation 

Scliool,    Barracks    20,    Rich    Field, 

O'Neill,  Fred  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

O'Neill,  James,  D.  D.  S.  1913;  Camp 
Dodge,  la. 

O'Neill,  Marshall,  Arts;  Boston  Tech. 
Boston,  Mass. 

O'Rourke,  Frank,  Arts;  109  Field  Sig- 
nal   Bat.    Radio    Co.,    Camp    Cody, 

_    N.  M. 

Ormsby,  John  J.,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
France. 

Osheroff,  Harry,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Ostrum,  Henry  T.,  D.  D.  S.  1917 ;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

O'Toole,  John  L.,  High  School;  Died 
at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Padrnos,  George  J.,  Lav/  1918;  23rd 
Co.  164  D.  B.  Camp  Funston,  Dis- 
charged. 

Palen,  Howard,  Ph.  G.  1911; 

Palmer,  C.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, D.  R.  C. 

Parker,  Claude  C,  Law  1915;  France. 

Parker,  Joseph  S.,  Dentistry  1918; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Parker,  Steve  T.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Parks,  James  F.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Pasanault,  Joseph  L.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Patsch,  Alois  W.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Patterson,  J.  C,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Patterson,  R.  C,  M.  D.  1910;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Patton,  W.  W.,  LL.  B.  1918;  Lieuten- 
ant, Aviation;   Discharged. 

Peacock,  Lawrence  R.,  Dentistry;  S 
A.  T.  C. 

Pecony,  J.  W.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenant. 

Person,  R.  C,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Mayo  Bros.,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

Peters,  Glen  E.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C.  Rochester,  Minn. 

Peterson,  Alvin,  Ph.  G.  1916. 

Peterson,  Curtis,  A.  B.  1913;  Camp 
Dodge,  la. 

Peterson,  Fred  A.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 

Peterson,  Robert,  High  School;  Navy 

Pfaff,  Leo,  Arts  1917;  Lieutenant,  31st 
Balloon  Co.,  West  Point,  Ky.,  Dis- 
charged; 

Pflasterer,  Ralph.,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Hospi- 
tal Corps,  U.  S.  Naval  Tr.  Station, 
San  Francisco. 


Philbrick,  Guy,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Rockefeller,  Inst., 
N.  Y. 

Pickler,  R.  S.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Pinard,  C.  J.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenaat, 
M.  R.  C. 

Pittock,  Harry  J.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Pitts,  Donald  H.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Platz,  Roy  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Discharged. 

Plihal,  James,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Plunkett,  Edward  J.,  A.  B.  1913;  Law 
1918;   Law;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Polian,  Harold,  Law  1919;  Radio 
School,  Harvard  University. 

Pollack,  F.  A.,  M.  D.,  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Polski,  Ignatius  A.,  High  School  1915; 
American  E.  F. 

Porter,  Harvey,  Ph.  G.  1913;  Co.  F. 
355th  Infantry  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Powell,  Thomas  Watkin,  LL.  B.  1918; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Prince,  Norman,  Medical  Faculty;  Cap- 
tain, Discharged. 

Pritchett,  Harold  L.,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Germany. 

Proctor,  A.  W.,  LL.  B.  1910;  Captain 
Medical  Dept.  A.  P.  O.  717,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces. 

Pugsley,  Geo.  W.,  M.  D.,  1907;  Cap- 
tain, Medical  Reserve,  Fort  Riley. 

Pulver,  John  E.,  M.  D.  1908;  Captain, 
M.  R.  C. 

Putman,  Frank  L.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Quade,  Frank  H.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Quigley,  Geo.,  Pharmacy  1918;  Camp 
Funston. 

Quigley,  Willard  H.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Quilty,  David  H.,  Medicine  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Discharged. 

Quinlan,  George  C,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Quinn,  James  W.  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Quinn,  R.  J.  M.  D.  1911;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Quinn,  Robert  S.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Rademacher,  Gerard  V.,  LL.  B.  1913; 
O.  T.  S.,  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  Dis- 
charged. 

Ranee,  Ralph  R.,  Medicine;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Ranee,  W.  T.,  Medicine;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Randolph.  Emmett.  A.  B.  1918;  Navy; 
Philippines,  Discharged. 
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Rapp,  Frank  W.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Rasmussen,  Harry  A.,  M.  D.  1915; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C. 

Ratchford,  Jess  A.,  Law  1917;  Head- 
quarters Band  Camp  Funston,  Dis- 
charged. 

Rater,  David  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Rayman,  Louis,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  France. 

Raynor,  Walter,  Arts;  Lieutenant. 

Reading,  Elmer,  A.  B.  1911;  Lieuten- 
ant Infantry,  Discharged. 

Redding,  George  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Redfield,  Willis  J.,  M.  D.  1900,  Major, 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Dodge. 

Redmond,  Thomas,  High  School, 
France. 

Reed,  W.,  Arts. 

Reeder,  W.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Reeder,  William,  Medicine;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Reeker,  Ernest  L.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Reel,  John  W.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Corporal, 
Camp  Funston;   Discharged. 

Regan,  John  H.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley. 

Reid,  Raymond  D.,  D.  D.  S.  1917 ;  Lieu- 
tenant, D.  R.  C. 

Reilly,  J.  V.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Reicschm,  Claude  Eugene;  Dentistry; 
S.  A.  T.  C. 

Reith,  G.  Raymond,  M.  D.  1918;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Renze,  Herman  H.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Reynolds,  Malcolm,  Arts,  1921;  Camp 
Funston. 

Rezac,  Anton  A.,  Law  1919;  Camp 
Funston,  Discharged. 

Rhodes,  Duplain  W.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Rice,  Lawrence  M.,  Law;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Riley,  George  A.,  Law  1919;  Norfolk, 
Va.;   Discharged. 

Riley,  Leo,  Arts;  Omaha  Amhulance 
Co.,  Discharged. 

Rips,  Isadore,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Ritter,  Max  C,  Pharmacy;  Hospital 
Department,   Fort  Omaha. 

Rivers,  A.  K.,  M.  D.  1917;  Navy,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Roach,  Thomas  E.,  High  School  1913; 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Roberts,  J.  W.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Robertson,  Hugh  C,  LL.  B.  1911; 
Camp  Funston,  Discharged. 

Robertus,  Roland  C,  High  School 
1917;  Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles, 
La. 

Robins,  Edward  J.,  LL.  B.  1919;  Flight 


Lieutenant,  Camp  Dick,  Texas,  Dis- 
charged. 

Robinson,    Donald    J.,    LL.    B.    1918; 
Navy,  San  Francisco. 

Robinson,    Harry,    Arts;     Lieutenant, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Robinson,  Sydney  R.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Roche,  Harry  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Roche,  Ralph,  Arts;  Fort  Riley. 

Roche,  Riley,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Roche,  Roy,  Arts;  Lieutenant,  France. 

Roche,     Val,     Arts;      Quartermaster 
Corps,  Discharged. 

Rock,  Anthony,  Arts  1921. 

Rock,     Edmund,     Arts     1916;     Camp 
Dodge,  la. 

Rogers,  George  M.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Rohde,  Frank  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;   En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Rohwen,  John  H.,  High  School  1914; 
Fortress  Monroe. 

Rohlff,  Oscar,  Arts;   France. 

Romans,  Guy  E.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Romonek,  P.,  Medical;  Enlisted  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 

Rooney,  James  V.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Root,  F.  K.,  Medicine;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Roper,   Kenneth   L.,   Medicine;    S.   A. 
T.  C. 

Rose,  High  School,  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity. 

Rosenau,  Alvin  Ben.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C  . 

Rosen wald,   J.   P.,  M.   D.   1910;    Lieu- 
tenant, France;  killed  in  action. 

Ross,  Winfield  R.,  LL.  B.  1913;  Camp 
Hancock  Ga.,  Discharged. 

Rossiter,  Frank  K.,  Arts;   Co.  F.  8th 
Division  Motor  Supply  Train. 

Rourke,  Garrett  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Rousch,  Hubert  E.,  Fh.  G.  1911,  Ser-     ' 
geant,  Camp  Dodge. 

Roynane,  Robert,  Arts;  Camp  Cody. 

Runyan,  Orville  A.,    D.    D.    S.    1914; 
Lieutenant  Dental  Reserve. 

Ruplinger,   Richard   D.,   LL.   B.   1913; 
0.    T.    S.    Camp    Pike,    Ark.,    Dis-     | 
charged.  | 

Rush,  John   Jr.,  Arts;   France. 

Russell,  Charles  H.,  Law  1919;  Avia-     i 
tion  Section,  France. 

Russell,  Henry,  Arts,  1921.  ' 

Russell,   James   P.,   A.  B.   1918;    Dis-    : 
charged. 

Russum,  B.  C,   M.   D.   1916;    Captain,     i; 
France. 

Rutherford,  Chas.,  Ph.  G.  1916 ;  France,     ii 

Ruzicka,  R.  G.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C.     i, 

Ryan,  Edwin  F.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C.  ; 
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Ryan,  John  E.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Ryan,  Leo  J.,  Law  1921;  Aviation 
Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Ryan,  Leo  R.,  A.  B.  1913;  Great  Lakes, 
Discharged. 

Ryan,  Leonard  L.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Camp  Dodge. 

Ryan,  Mark  J.,  LL.  B.  1915;  Sergeant 
Major,  Camp  Dodge. 

Ryan,  Rody  R.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Camp 
Funston,  Discharged. 

Ryder,  F.  M.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Dodge. 

Salerno,  John,  High  School  1919; 
Great  Lakes. 

Sample,  C.  B.,  Ph.  G.  1915;  France. 

Sattler  Armin  R.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Sattler,  Lessing  Robert,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Savage,  F.  M.,  High  School,  1909;  Fort 
Sill,  Okla. 

Sawicki,  Aloysius,  High  School  1919. 

Scanlan,  John,  A.  B.  1916;  Navy. 

Scarr,  Roy,  D.  D.  S.  1912;  Lieutenant, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Schaefer,  Fred  Wm.,  D.  D.  S.  1916. 

Schaefer,  Robert  0.,  Dentistry;  En- 
listed Medical  Reserve. 

Schall,  Hillman,  High  School;  Navy, 
Discharged. 

Schall,  J.  Sidney,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, D.  R.  C. 

Schall,   Wm.   A.,   Law   1910;    Captain, 

Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

Schaller,  F.  W.,  Medical;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Scheibel,  Leonard  L.,  Arts ;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Schleick,  Ed.  H.,  Dentistry;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve,  Deceased. 

Schlumberger,  Pierre  R.,  M.  D.  1917; 
Lieutenant,   Fort  Riley. 

Schmidt,  Jos.  H.,  Arts;  Radio  School, 
Harvard  University. 

Schmitz,  W.  H.,  Medicine;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Schroeder,  Clarence  H.,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Schuhl,  Albert  Leon,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Med. 
Department,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Schwedhelm,  Albert,  Arts;  Enlisted 
Medical  Reserve. 

Schwertley,  Fred,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant, Fort  Riley. 

Schwinn,  Ralph  G.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Scott,  Allen  M.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Scott,  Arthur,  Dentistry. 

Scott,  Michael  J.,  M.  D.  1903;  Major, 
M.  R.  C. 

Scott,  Thomas  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Germany. 


Scott,  Winans,  Arts;   France. 

Sears,  J.  D.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Camp  Travis,  Texas. 

Serr,  Edward  H.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Setz,  Louis  W.,  LL.  B.  1914;  Lieuten- 
ant. 

Severin,  Matthew  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Seybert,  Frank,  Arts;  Killed  in  action 
July  15th,  Chateau-Thierry. 

Shackleford,  Henry,  LL.  B.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant Aviation,  France,  Discharged. 

Shannon,  John  J.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Navy, 
Discharged. 

Shaw,  Lawrence  T.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Shaw,  Wm.  Aloysius,  Law;  Captain, 
Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

Shea,  Burke  M.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Sheehan,  Francis  Edward,  LL.  B.  1916 ; 
Field  Park,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dis- 
charged. 

Sheehy,  Cyril,  High  School,  Great 
Lakes. 

Sheehy,  J.  P.,  M.  D.  1915;  Captain, 
Fort  Riley. 

Sheets,  Charles  H.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Oglethorpe. 

Shields,  Roland  D.,  LL.  B.  1912. 

Shillington,  W.  B.,  Law  1918 ;  Lieuten- 
ant, Aviation  Section,  France.  Killed 
in  accident. 

Shimerda,  Fred,  Ph.  G.  1918;  Medical 
Unit,  France. 

Shirley,  Paul,  High  School,  Camp 
Dodge. 

Shockey,  Richard  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Shook,  C.  F.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Camp  Dodge. 

Short,  Walter  Winston,  Law  1917; 
Lieutenant,  France,  Discharged. 

Shotwell,  Ross  L.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Bal- 
loon School,  Fort  Omaha,  Dis- 
charged. 

Shovlain,  Francis  E.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Showalter,  Paul  W.,  Law  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant Infantry,  Camp  Dix,  Texas. 

Shramek,  Joseph  M.,  M.  D.  1910;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Shultheis,  Warren  C,  Ph.  G.  1911;  Ser- 
geant, France. 

Sigler,  Marion  F.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Riley. 

Silver,  Francis  Aloysius,  LL.  B.  1916; 
Lieutenant,    Artillery;    Discharged. 

Sim,  Frank  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fort  Oglethorpe,  Died  in 
service. 

Siman,  Paul  F.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Simmons,  Ernest  A..  A.  B.  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant, Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Simpson,  M.  M.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C 
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Simpson,  John  E.,  M.  D.  1903;  Captain, 
Fort  Riley;  Discharged. 

Sindelar,  Adolph  G.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Skinner,  G.  Ford,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Slattery,  Eugene,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Slattery,  Joseph  L.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Slattery,  P.  A.,  M.  D.  1908 ;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Slepicka,  Robert  B.,  Dentistry  1918; 
American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
France. 

Sly,  Earl,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Smeal,  Jos.  S.,  M.  D.  1907;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Smith  H,  C,  M.  D.  1900;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Smith,  J.  H.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Smith,  Robert  F,  Arts;  O.  T.  S.,  Camp 
Grant,  111 

Smith,  Roscoe  L.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Smyth,  Bernard,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Washington, 
Md.,  Discharged. 

Smyth,  Edward,  Arts  1917;  Sergeant, 
Heavy  Tank  Corps,  Camp  Colt,  Dis- 
charged. 

Snyder,  Frank  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Discharged. 

Soat,  Raymond  J,  High  School;  Ma- 
rine  Corps,  France,  Discharged. 

Sobolik.  C.  F.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve. 

Sohm,  Herbert  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Sonneland,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1912;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Sorenson,  Walter,  D.  D.  S.  1914;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  cTFort  McHenry. 

Souders,  Harry  M.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Soukup,  Emil  L.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Med- 
ical Reserve. 

Spearman,  Ralston,  Arts  1919;  Medi- 
cal Department  349th  Infantry, 
Camp  Dodge. 

Spellman,  Walter  J.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Spence,  A.  W.,  Law  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Spirek,  Joseph  P.,  High  School  1917; 
France,  Discharged. 

Spittler,  Felix,  Ph.  G.  1917 ;  Camp  Gor- 
don, Ga. 

Spittler,  Victor  Ernest,  Law;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Squires,     Harold,     Arts;     Lieutenant, 


American      Expeditionary      Forces, 
Wounded   in   action. 

Srb,  John  J.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Standevan,  John  F.,  M.  D.  1911;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Stanko,  Joseph,  Arts  1918;  Co.  B.  341st 
F.  A.,  Camp  Funston. 

Stanton,  Matthew,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Stapenhorst,  T.  Harry,  Law  1917. 

Stapleton,  Harvey  B.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant M.  R.  C. 

Stark,  Lucien,  M.  D.  1903;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Stava,  Ralph  A.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Stebbins,  James,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Discharged. 

Stech,  Jos.  L.,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Stehly,  Michael  W.,  A.  B.  1916;   Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,] 
S.  D.,   Discharged. 

Stejskal,  F.  J.,  M.  D.  1906 ;  Lieutenant,! 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Stemler,  Albert  C,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Stern,  Benjamin,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Stevens,  George,  M.  D.  1909;  Lleuten-J 
ant,  M.  R.  C. 

Stevens,  Paul  T.,  Law  1918;  Radio  De-| 
partment    of    Signal    Corps,    Greatf 
Lakes    Training    Station,    111.,    Dis- 
charged. 

Stewart,  Francis,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten-, 
ant,  M.  R.  C. 

Stewart,  Ralph,  Ph.  G.  1917. 

Stillman,  Walter  T.,  Law  1916;  Lieu^ 
tenant,  France;  died  in  service. 

Stoddard,  Glenn  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1918| 
Medical  Reserve. 

Stodden,  F.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  LieutenantJ 
38th  Infantry,  M.  R.  C,  A.  B.  F.| 
France,   Discharged. 

Stone,  W.  J.,  High  School  1917. 

Storey,  L.  W.,  M.  D.  1914;  Lieutenj 
ant,  M.  R.  C. 

Storkan,  Louis  J.,  M.  D.  1913;  Lieutenj 
ant,  M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Straetton,  Renier,  M.  D.  1915;  Com4 
mander.  Medical  Reserve;  Washing-! 
ton,  D.  C. 

Stuart,  Cecil,  Law:  France. 

Stuart,  Francis,  M.  D.  1908 ;   Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Cited  for  bravery  Inj 
action. 

Stucker,  Maurice,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Stuckey,  Joseph  A.,  Law;   S.  A.  T.  C; 

Suber,  Elmer,  Arts;  France. 

Suber,  James,  High  School;  Engineers.J 
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Sucha,  W.  L.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C. 

Sugarman,  Geo.  F.,  LL.  B.,  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, Fortress  Monroe,  Va.;  Dis- 
charged. 

Suiter,  M.  P.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Sullivan,  Daniel  T.  Law  1920;  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces;  Dis- 
charged. 

Sullivan,  H.  T.,  M.  D.  1918;  Medical 
Reserve. 

Sullivan,   Morgan  Paul,  Dentistry;   S. 

A.  T.  C. 

Sullivan,   John   J.,  Ex-Law;    Lieuten- 
ant, Leon  Springs,  Texas. 
Sullivan,  J.  M.,  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 
Supe,  Thos.  R.,  High  School  1915;  Co. 

B.  20th  Engineers,  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 

Svoboda,  Edward  J.,  LL.  B.  1916;  Ser- 
geant, France. 

Svoboda,  Joseph,  Ph.  G.  1906;  Navy, 
San  Francisco. 

Swab,  Charles  M.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C;   Discharged. 

Swift,  Hubert  J.,  LL.  B.  1917 ;  Dis- 
charged. 

Swoboda,  Joseph  P.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C;  Discharged. 

Swygard,  Arthur  L.,  Law  1917;  Avia- 
tion School,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Dis- 
charged. 

Sylver,  Thos.  J.,  Arts  1920 ;  Camp  Pike, 
Ark. 

Taffee,  G.  F.,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Fort  Riley. 

Tallmadge,  A.  J.,  S.  J.,  Arts  Faculty; 
K.  C.  Chaplain,  Camp  Jos.  Johnston, 
Fla. 

Tamisiea,  J.  A.,  M.  D.,  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  France;  wounded  in 
action;  Discharged. 

Tancock,  Montagu  A.,  Law  1919; 
Flight  Lieutenant,  London,  England. 

Taylor,  Christie,  Pharmacy;  Camp 
Cody,  New  Mexico. 

Taylor,  Frank  A.,  Dentistry  1914; 
American  E.  F. 

Taylor,  John  L.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Terasinski,  Andrew  N.,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Terry,  Lawrence,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Thomas,  Charles  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Thompson,  Andrew,  Dentistry  1918; 
Medical  Reserve. 

Thompson,  H.  H.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C,  Camp  McClellan, 
Alabama. 

Thompson,  Lloyd  G.,  LL.  B.  1915; 
Aviation  Section,  Italy;   Discharged. 


Thoms,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1916;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  American  E.  F. 

Thornton,  J.  W.,  M.  D.  1899;  Major. 
Medical  Reserve,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Thrane,  Walter,  High  School  1915; 
Aviation,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Ticknor,  E.  V.,  Law  1918 ;  Camp  Funs- 
ton,  Discharged. 

Tillman,  Cornelius  M.,  High  School, 
1914;   Corporal,  Died  in  Service. 

Tipton,  Dean,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Tobin,  Frank,  Medical;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Tobin,  Paul,  A.  B.  1912;   Died  in  Ser- 

Tobin,  Thos.  P.,  Law  1918;  Lieuten- 
ant, France. 

Todd,  Arlo  Robert,  D.  D.  S.  1916; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C,  Camp  Custer, 
Mich. 

Torpy,  Thomas  W.,  M.  D.  1919;  Med- 
ical Reserve. 

Trapp,  George  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Travis,  J.  Clyde,  Law  1915;  Lieuten- 
ant, 40th  Infantry,  Fort  Sheridan, 
111.,  Discharged. 

Traxler,  J.  F.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, M.  R.  C,  Base  Hospital,  Fort. 
Riley. 

Traynor,  Raymond  L.,  M.  D.  1919; 
Medical  Reserve. 

Tuttle,  Frank  E.,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Uebelacker,  William  M.,  D.  D.  S. 
1918;  Medical  Reserve. 

Udick,  Myron  E.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Uerling,  J.  M.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A  .T.  C. 

Uren,  Claude  T.,  Medical  Faculty; 
Lieutenant,  France. 

Vandas,  George,  Ph.  G.  1916. 

Van  Arnum,  William  D.,  Dentistry;  S. 
A.  T.  C. 

Vanderhoof,  D.  W.,  M.  D.,  1913;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C. 

Vandiver,  H.  A.  Medical,  1918 ;  Medical 
Reserve,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Van  Dusen,  Dana  B.,  Ex-Law;  Cap- 
tain, Judge  Advocate's  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Van  Scoyac,  Guy,  M.  D.  1914;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C.  Fort  Riley. 

Vasko,  R.  Frank,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Medi- 
cal Reserve,  S.^  T.  C. 

Vetter,  James  G.,  Medical;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Viner,  Frank  J.,  D.  D.  S.  1918;  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 

Voigt,  Frank,  D.  D.  S.  1915;  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Vosika,  F.  G.,  M.  D.  1918;  Medical  Re- 
serve. 

Wachter,  Joseph  H.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 
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Wadley,  Melvin,  Ph.  G.  1917;  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Wagen,  John,  High  School;  Marines. 

Wall,  Leo  N.,  Law  1915;  Lieutenant, 
Killed  in  action. 

Wallace,  Frank  B.,  Arts;  Camp  Funs- 
ton,  Discharged. 

Walker,  Herbert  P.  M.  D.  1915;  Lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Walling,  Robert  J.  Arts;  Aviation 
Section,  Fort  Logan,  Colo. 

Walsh,  Bernard  J.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Walsh,  Edmund,  High  School  1918; 
Aviation  Corps. 

Walsh,  Louis  C,  Dentistry;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Walters,  D.  B.,  D.  D.  S.  1916;  Lieuten- 
ant,  M.  R.  C,   Camp  Logan,  Hous- 

Walzem,  W.  A.,  D.  D.  S.,  1912;  Cap- 
tain, Base  Hospital,  Camp  Logan, 
Texas,  Discharged. 

Wanek,  Clarence,  Arts;  Great  Lakes, 
111. 

Warshawsky,  Abner,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Warshowsky,  Morris,  Arts;  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  No.  49,  France. 

Waters,  Leland  R.,  Law  1919;  Balloon 
School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Watson,  Robert  J.,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Watters,  Wm.,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Webb,  Robert  J.,  LL.  B.  1912;  Band 
Master,  Camp  Punston,  Discharged. 

Weber,  Francis  M.,  Arts  1918. 

Weber,  L.  C,  Ph.  G.  1914;  Fort  Oma- 
ha. 

Weber,  Leo  F.,  Pharmacy;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Wedemeyer,  Albert  W.,  High  School; 
Lieutenant,  Graduated  from  West 
Point. 

Weigel,  B.  J.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Weisel,  Ben  O.,  Dentistry,  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Weisenhorn,  Paul,  LL.  B.  1916;  Lieu- 
tenant, American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Welbes,  Michael  A.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Welch,  Edward  F.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Welch,  Frank,  High  School;  Universi- 
ty of  Nebraska. 

Wells,  H.  L.,  M.  D.  1902;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C,  Fort  Riley. 

Welsh,  Edward,  High  School  1915;  Ar- 
cadia, Calif. 

Whalen,  Edward,  Arts;  Marines,  An- 
napolis. 

Whalen,  Frank  J..  A.  B.  1906;  Head- 
quarters Co.  18th  Infantry,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 


Whalen,  George,  Arts;  Lieutenant,  1st 
Infantry  Training   Regiment,  A.   P. 
O.  727,  France. 
Whalen,  John,  Arts  1916;  Lieutenant, 
Balloon  School,  Fort  Omaha. 

Whelan,  Edmund,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Whitcomb,  Glenn  D.,  M.  D.  1916;  Cap- 
tain, M.  R.  C,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

White,  Ambrose,  High  School;  Great 
Lakes   Station,  111. 

Whitehead,  C.  E.,  M.  D.  1908;  Lieuten- 
ant, Medical  Reserve;  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Wilkinson,  J.  P.,  Medicine  1918;  Medi- 
cal Reserve. 

Williams,  Harry,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
127th  F.  A.,  France. 

Williams,  J.  B.,  M.  D.  1918;  U.  S.  N.  R. 

Williams,  Patrick,  Arts;  Lieutenant, 
France. 

Wilson,  Bert,  Pharmacy  1918;  Camp 
Cody,   New  Mexico. 

Wilson,  E.  O.,  M.  D.  1909;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Wilson,  Ralph  T.,  Arts;  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Wise,  Earl  E.,  D.  D.  S.  1917;  Lieuten- 
ant, Dental  Reserve,  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Wolf,  Joseph  C,  Arts;   S.  A.  T.  C. 

Wood,  Ross  Wilfred,  D.  D.  S.  1917; 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  C. 

Wollard,  Wm.  R.  Arts;  18th  Balloon 
Co.,   Fort  Omaha. 

Yates,  F.  C,  A.  B.  1908;  Lieutenant. 

Yechout,  Joseph  F.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Yeiser,  John  O.,  Law  1917;  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Discharged. 

Yocum,  Reuben,  Ex-Arts;  Lieutenant, 
Aviation   Section. 

Young,  Bruce,  Law  1917;  Regiment 
Band,  Camp  Dix„  N.  J.,  Discharged. 

Young,  Clare  F.,  Law  1919;  Lieuten- 
ant, France,  Discharged. 

Young,  J.  J.,  M.  D.  1915;  Lieutenant, 
M.  R.  C. 

Young,  J.  M.,  M.  D.  1898;  Lieutenant, 
41  Aero  Squadron,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

Young,  Raymond  A.,  M.  D.  1917;  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  R.  C. 

Yucht,  Louis,  Law  1917;  Corporal, 
Camp  Meade,  Md. ;   Discharged. 

Zabriskie,  Edgar  Balch,  Law  1919; 
Ensign,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Discharged.. 

Zehnpfennig,  Fred  F.,  Dentistry;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 

Zelazouski,  Frank  L.,  Medical;  S.  A. 
T.  C. 


TITLE   REVOLUTIONS 

*Edward  F.  Dougherty,  LL.  B. 


ERHAPS  the  best  and  most  commonly  accepted  defi- 
13  nition  of  the  term  ' '  title  "is  that  given  by  an  early 

English  writer,  Sir  Edward  Coke :  Co.  Litt,  345,  who 
wrote  that:  Titulus  est  justa  causa  possidendi  id 
quod  nostrum  est.  Had  he  been  a  more  recent  writ- 
er he  would  have  said,  in  lieu  of  the  above,  that  title 
is  a  means  whereby  the  owner  of  land  has  the  just 
possession  of  his  property,  or  he  might  have  said 
that  title  means  simply  the  right  of  ownership,  but  in  the  days  of 
Blackstone  and  Coke,  it  happened  that  Latin  was  the  language 
of  the  law,  being  used  by  pleaders  before  the  courts,  by  the  legal 
commentators,  and  also  by  the  courts  in  opinions,  so,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  the  literal  expression  is  used. 

That  a  good  man  may  have  a  bad  title  and,  conversely,  that 
a  worthless  man  may  have  a  good  title  to  property,  has  been 
demonstrated  so  frequently,  in  and  out  of  the  court  room,  that, 
in  these  days,  the  personal  element  may  be  considered  as  elimi- 
nated from  the  consideration  of  titles. 

It  is  never  safe  now  to  assume  that  a  title  to  land  is  free 
from  defects.  Irregularities  and  imperfections  of  title  may  arise 
in  so  many  ways,  either  by  some  act,  or  failure  to  act,  of  the  pres- 
ent or  some  past  owner,  or  by  operation  of  law,  that  common 
prudence  requires  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  history  of  ownership 
of  the  property  from  the  government  grant  down  to  the  present 
time. 

In  the  early  days  when  the  Eepublic  was  in  its  infancy. 


*LL.  B.,  1916.    Attorney,  Federal  Land  Bank,  Omaha. 
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and  the  public  domain  was  considered  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset,  the  right  of  ownership  of  real  estate  was  a  subject  which 
received  scant  attention.  Land  was  then  of  little  value  and 
could  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  passed  from  hand  to  hand  fre- 
quently without  even  the  formality  of  a  deed — probably  the  prac- 
tice may  be  attributed  to  atavism,  considering  the  fact  that  liv- 
ery of  seisin,  an  obsolete  method  of  conveyance  in  England,  was 
accomplished  by  the  grantor  solemnly  escorting  his  grantee  to 
the  land  to  be  conveyed  and  delivering  to  him  a  clump  of  the  soil. 
Naturally,  this  condition  resulted  in  great  carelessness  both  in 
respect  to  surveys  and  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  ownership  of  lands. 

Later,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  land  values  increased  and 
conveyances  and  transfers  multiplied,  many  who  had  relied  con- 
fidently upon  the  old  but  untrustworthy  saying  that  ' '  possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law"  were  dismayed,  if  not  ruined,  to  find 
the  tenth  point  to  be  the  most  important  when  it  compelled  them 
to  relinquish  their  dearest  possessions.  It  followed  that  pur- 
chasers of  land  became  cautious.  Men  became  deeply  concerned 
about  their  own  titles  and  about  the  title  of  the  man  from  whom 
a  purchase  was  contemplated,  and  instead  of  relying  upon  the 
warranty  deed  and  present  possession  of  a  grantor,  positive 
evidence  and  assurance  was  demanded  that  the  title  in  question 
was  good. 

It  was  not  surprising  then  that  the  regular  rectangular  gov- 
ernment survey  was  applied  to  the  unsettled  and  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  country;  that  title  registration  systems,  requir- 
ing the  recording  in  permanent  records  of  all  instruments  relat- 
ing to  the  title  to  real  estate,  were  adopted  by  all  states ;  and  that  i 
abstractors  of  title  made  a  business  and  profession  of  the  task 
of  preparing  for  their  clients  abstracts  of  title  which  presented  I 
concisely  a  chronological  summary  or  epitome  of  the  material 
and  operative  portions  of  all  recorded  instruments  affecting  in 
any  manner  the  title  to  the  particular  real  estate  under  examina-_ 
tion. 
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It  is  the  modern  abstract  that  gives  to  the  land  owner 
the  evidence  necessary  to  prove  a  good  title,  if  he  has  it.  Without 
the  abstract  a  prospective  purchaser,  or  his  attorney,  would  be 
required  to  spend  incalculable  time  to  examine,  interpret,  ana- 
lyze and  reconcile  the  voluminous  records  pertaining  to  the  prop- 
erty to  be  purchased,  or  as  the  practice  was  in  England,  until 
recently,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  the  original  instru- 
ments, if  they  were  available,  affecting  the  particular  title. 

We  are  able  to  see  clearly,  then,  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  the  recording  systems  which  require  the  recording  of  all  in- 
struments relating  to  a  title,  and  which  render  unnecessary  the 
examination  of  the  original  instruments  which  are  of  little  value 
unless  recorded ;  and  we  can  see  that  the  origin  of  the  abstract 
of  title  in  this  or  any  country  dates  from  the  time  when  the  multi- 
plicity of  transfers  of  land  made  it  impracticable,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  each  owner  or  prospective  purchaser  to  examine  per- 
sonally the  original  instruments  or  the  public  records.  Other 
than  this,  it  is  agreed  by  Warville  and  by  Thompson,  writers  on 
Abstracts  of  Title,  little  can  be  said  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
abstract  of  title. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  prospective  purchaser  that  there  are 
specialists  who  undertake  the  tremendous  labor  of  abstracting 
conveyances,  deeds,  contracts,  encumbrances,  leases,  trust  deeds, 
mortgages,  notices  of  suit,  mechanics  or  other  liens,  records  of 
taxes,  tax  sales,  special  assessments,  probate  or  other  court  pro- 
ceedings, judgments,  bankruptcy  matters,  and  all  other  matters 
of  record  in  the  county  where  the  land  is  situated,  or  of  record 
in  the  State  or  Federal  Courts,  which  can  affect  in  any  manner 
the  title. 

Needless  to  say  the  abstractor  must  be  responsible,  and, 
above  all,  efficient  in  his  work,  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  title 
which  will  show  correctly  the  status  of  a  title  and  from  which 
the  purchaser,  or  his  attorney,  may  be  able  to  ascertain  just  what 
should  be  done  to  remedy  any  defect.  He  must  be  responsible 
personally  and  should  be  adequately  bonded  so  as  to  indemnify 
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those  who  may  suffer  loss  on  account  of  any  error  or  omission. 
He  must  be  efficient  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  those 
parts  of  instruments  which  he  should  show  on  his  abstract  and 
those  parts  which  may  be  omitted  with  safety. 

The  foregoing  discourse  was  delivered  by  Blackstone  Kent, 
attorney  at  law,  to  an  unenthusiastic  rural  audience  consisting 
of  one  John  Brown  who  was  about  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
an  eastern  Nebraska  farm  from  Eben  Smith,  and  who,  just 
previously,  had  entered  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  charges 
made  by  the  abstractor  who  had  prepared  the  abstract  of  title 
to  the  farm  and  also  against  the  announced  attorney  fee  which 
was  to  be  imposed  by  the  attorney  for  his  examination  of  the 
abstract  and  for  the  corrections  to  the  title  which  he  had  made. 

The  abstractor's  charges  were  admitted  by  Brown  to  be 
reasonable  after  he  realized  fully  what  had  been  done  by  him, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  assuage  the  ruffled  disposition  and  loose 
the  purse  strings  of  Brown  in  respect  to  the  attorney  fee,  and 
Kent  proceeded  to  review  the  abstract  with  his  client. 

At  the  outset  it  appeared  that  Thomas  Buck,  who  had  made 
a  Timber  Culture  entry  on  the  farm,  died  on  May  1st,  1864,  a 
widower  with  three  sons,  before  making  final  homestead  proof ; 
that  government  patent,  dated  January  10,  1866,  was  issued  to 
the  *' Heirs  of  Thomas  Buck;"  that  the  elder  Buck  left  a  will, 
duly  admitted  to  probate,  in  which  he  devised  the  farm  to  two  of 
his  sons,  George  and  James,  making  other  provisions  for  the 
third  son,  William,  who  was  adjudged  insane  three  days  prior 
to  his  father's  death;  and  that  "J.  Buck  and  wife"  and  "G. 
Buck,  single,"  conveyed  the  farm  by  warranty  deed  dated  June 
2, 1890,  to  John  Doe,  who,  two  days  previously,  had  given  Eickert 
Dunning  a  warranty  deed  which  did  not  designate  the  grantor's 
marital  status. 

Kent  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  courts  had  interpreted 
the  word  "heirs"  not  to  include  devisees;  that  the  third  son, 
William,  was  entitled  to  an  undivided  one-third  interest  in  the 
farm,  which  interest  would  not  be  barred  by  adverse  possession 
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on  account  of  his  insanity;  and  that  the  identity  of  James  and 
George  Buck  with  J.  Buck  and  G.  Buck  must  be  established. 

At  this  juncture  Brown  began  to  see  visions  of  the  earnest 
money,  which  he  had  paid  on  the  purchase  price,  disappearing 
into  thin  air,  but  he  was  soon  relieved  when  Kent  produced 
a  copy  of  Nev/  York  probate  court's  decree  which  showed  the 
death  of  the  insane  son  in  1889,  he  having  died  intestate,  un- 
married, and  without  other  heirs  than  his  two  brothers,  James 
and  George,  whose  identity  with  J.  and  G.  Buck,  was  estab- 
lished by  an  affidavit  which  Kent  had  procured  from  an  old 
resident  of  the  county  who  knew  too  that  John  Doe  was  single 
on  the  date  he  deeded  the  farm  to  Dunning.  The  question  on 
Brown's  lips  was  silenced  when  Kent  remarked  that  Doe's 
after-acquired  title  passed  to  Dunning  by  virtue  of  the  cove- 
nants of  warranty  in  his  deed. 

Next  in  the  chain  of  title  there  appeared  several  mortgages 
which  were  duly  released,  and  then  came  a  mortgage  to  Money 
Lender  and  another  mortgage  to  More  Money  who  instituted 
foreclosure  proceedings  on  August  6,  1900,  which  culminated  in 
a  sheriff's  deed  to  More  Money;  but  the  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings named  only  Rickert  Dunning  as  defendant,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  died  on  May  9,  1900,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
leaving  as  his  sole  heir,  a  daughter,  according  to  a  certified  and 
authenticated  copy  of  the  administration  proceedings  which  were 
attached  to  the  abstract  in  connection  with  the  ancillary  proceed- 
ings had  in  the  proper  county  court  of  Nebraska.  The  f  oreclosui-e 
proceedings  should  have  named  Money  Lender  and  Dunning 's 
daughter  as  defendants  and  service  of  summons  on  both  should 
have  been  shown  in  order  to  vest  good  title  in  More  Money, 
Brown  was  informed,  but,  since  Money  Lender's  executor, 
whose  authority  appeared  of  record  by  certified  copy  of  his 
appointment,  some  time  later  executed  a  release  of  the  first 
mortgage,  and  since  More  Money  subsequently  married  the 
daughter  and  only  heir  of  Dunning,  the  defects  were  cured,  and 
the  deed  by  Dunning  and  wife  to  Eben.  Smith  conveyed  a  good 
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title,  subject  only  to  the  life  estate  which  was  reserved  in  the 
grantors,  and  to  the  two  $1000.00  mortgages,  only  one  of  which 
was  recorded  and  assumed  by  Smith. 

The  Spanish  Influenza  ended  the  life  estate  of  Dunning 
and  wife,  as  Brown  knew.  He  was  not  disturbed  about  that, 
but  he  agreed  with  Kent  that  the  records  should  show  positive 
evidence  of  the  fact — that  it  would  be  much  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  procure  and  record  the  evidence  now,  than  to  trust 
the  matter  to  personal  knowledge — and  the  two  Probate  Court 
decrees  showing  the  deaths  were  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  register  of  deeds. 

Brown  was  under  the  impression  that  the  unrecorded  mort- 
gage, to  which  Smith's  deed  was  subject,  did  not  constitute  a 
valid  lien  on  the  farm.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  have  ignored 
it  if  Kent  had  not  informed  him  that  a  mortgage  is  valid 
though  unrecorded  and  that,  having  actual  notice  of  such  a 
mortgage,  a  purchaser  would  take  the  property  subject  to  the 
mortgage,  and  then  Brown  saw  how  he  might  have  lost  one 
thousand  dollars  if  his  vendor  had  desired  to  take  advantage 
of  him. 

Brown,  now  weary  of  the  nearly  finished  task,  with  an  air 
of  diffidence,  was  about  to  suggest  changing  the  subject  to  poli- 
tics or  crops,  but  Kent,  with  a  passion  for  detail,  was  deeply  en- 
grossed in  reconciling  the  network  of  metes  and  bounds  descrip- 
tions which  resulted  when  the  several  parcels  of  the  farm  which 
had  been  sub-divided  and  platted  by  Smith  into  town  lots  were 
deeded  to  various  persons  and  subsequently  re-deeded  to  Smith 
after  the  plat  had  been  duly  vacated  by  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  adjoining  village. 

This  was  too  much  for  Brown.  He  could  walk  behind  a 
plow  all  day  without  suffering  the  fatigue  which  he  felt  after 
his  first  experience  as  a  title  examiner.  It  was  perfectly  natural 
for  Brown  to  commit  his  spirit  to  Morpheus,  whom  he  knew  by 
experience  rather  than  by  name. 

Kent  finished  his  examination  of  the  abstract  and  became 
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aware  of  Brown's  slumber  with  no  resentment,  for  lie  realized 
that  this  was  a  positive  recommendation  for  the  fee  which  he 
was  charging  for  the  work,  and  he  did  not  disturb  the  sleeper 
until  he  awoke  with  a  start  when  Eben  Smith  entered  Kent's 
pursuant  to  appointment. 

Inspecting  the  deed  by  which  his  client  was  to  receive  title, 
Kent  observed  that  the  deed  was  signed  by  Smith's  wife,  but 
the  date  of  its  acknowledgment  was  prior  to  the  date  of  a 
judgment  for  alimony  which  the  wife  had  obtained  in  her  action 
for  divorce,  so  he  advised  that  the  alimony  judgment  should  be 
paid,  for  otherwise  it  would  remain  as  a  lien  on  the  farm. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  many  objections  Smith 
finally  assured  his  purchaser  that  the  judgment  would  be  paid, 
that  recently  made  improvements  placed  on  the  farm  would  be 
paid  for,  and  also  that  the  current  taxes  would  be  paid  in  full, 
and  he  agreed  with  Kent's  suggestion  that  Brown's  purchase 
money,  less  $2,000.00  for  payment  of  the  existing  mortgages, 
could  be  left  with  the  local  bank  in  escrow  until  after  the  deed 
had  been  recorded  and  the  abstract  extended  to  date  to  show 
the  conveyance  of  a  clear  title  to  Brown. 

Thus  was  the  transaction  consummated.  The  vendor  re- 
joiced that  the  laws  permitted  free  alienation  of  lands.  The 
vendee  went  forth  secure  in  his  ownership  of  the  farm  and  satis- 
fied that  its  value  was  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  title  being 
marketable,  in  the  event  a  resale  was  desired.  The  lawyer  set- 
tled down  in  his  chair  and  slowly  and  learnedly  turned  the 
pages  of  another  contract. 
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THE  vSERVICE  OF  THE  PHARMACIST 

*Wm.  J.  Nolan,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 


VER  five  months  have  now  passed  since  the  signing 
(j  of  the  armistice.     Much  has  happened  since  then; 

history  has  recorded  the  events  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, fast  crowding  upon  each  other,  hut  the  scan- 
ning of  the  roster  of  accomplishments  and  the  hap- 
penings fails  to  record  anything  showing  that  the 
pharmacists  are  going  to  have  either  a  shorter  work- 
ing day  or  a  large  increase  in  wages  as  many  other 
trades  and  professions  have  enjoyed.  The  report  that  after 
five  months  from  the  signing  of  the  armistice  only  1,701,000 
American  troops  have  been  mustered  out  shows  how  far  we  have 
still  to  go. 

During  the  war  there  were  forty-five  thousand  retail  drug- 
gists in  the  country  handicapped  through  scarcity  of  help.  (This 
does  not  include  wholesalers  or  manufacturers).  In  the  process 
of  distributing  commodities,  service  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor. Where  two  druggists  stand  on  equal  ground  as  regards 
quality  and  price,  the  one  giving  the  better  service  will,  of  course, 
get  the  business.  Superior  service  is  expected  and  demanded 
by  the  consumer.  Increased  earning  capacity,  higher  wages,  de- 
sire for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  modern  methods  of  living  and 
the  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  recreation  and  amusement  have 
all  educated  the  consumer  to  expect  su'perior  service. 

The  work  of  the  thirty  thousand  or  more  physicians  who 
have  been  called  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  more  arduous  than  that  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
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who  remained  at  home.  While  the  allies  were  making  a  steady 
conquest  ''over  there,"  influenza  was  making  a  similar  conquest 
over  here,  not  with  so  much  hubbub  or  noise,  but  equally  effective 
when  judged  by  the  number  of  deaths,  which  was  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  From  early  morn  till  midnight  druggists  have 
rendered  stricken  communities  the  noblest  kind  of  service,  inas- 
much as  they  were  just  as  vital  a  link  in  the  chain  of  success,  as 
the  nurses  or  doctors.  Reflection  on  the  foregoing  recalls  to 
mind  a  bit  of  Tolstoi's  philosophy:  "The  vocation  of  every  man 
is  to  serve." 

The  ability  to  appreciate  a  service  and  a  willingness  to 
recompense  a  service  unfortunately  is  not  bestowed  on  many 
persons.  Familiar,  if  not  famous,  slogans  mark  our  daily  high- 
way, conveying,  or  rather  trying  to  convey,  the  impression  that 
things  are  likely  to  be  what  we  think  them  to  be.  For  example 
the  slogan,  ' '  Carry  a  basket  like  mother  did  and  save  money, ' ' 
conveys  to  the  average  mind  that  mother  saved  money  because 
she  carried  a  basket  and  went  to  market  herself.  Now  the  reason 
mother  carried  a  basket  is  that  communities  were  small  and 
houses  were  situated  near  stores.  Father  maintained  his  own 
delivery  system,  driving  "old  Dobbin"  to  town  daily  on  busi- 
ness. It  was  the  natural  thing  for  our  grandparents  to  wait  on 
themselves.  Servants  were  unknown  and  delivery  clerks  un- 
heard of.  The  amount  of  merchandise  mother  could  buy  for  one 
dollar  required  a  basket  in  which  to  carry  it  home.  Now  one 
could  carry  it  home  in  his  pocket.  The  first  part  of  the  slogan 
having  been  disposed  of,  we  come  to  the  "save  money"  part. 
Mother  saved  money  principally  for  the  reason  that  fewer  ways 
of  spending  it  presented  themselves — no  trolley  cars,  no  auto- 
mobiles, no  theatres,  (only  an  occasional  church  fair)  no  movies, 
no  cafeterias,  soda  shops,  laundries  or  many  other  luxuries 
which  we  of  the  present  day  enjoy.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
living  in  a  different  world.  However,  with  all  the  increased  cost 
of  living  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  living'  and  the  amount  derived  from  working, 
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is  there  one  among  us  who  would  choose  to  revert  to  the  olden 
times  with  the  antiquated  methods  of  business. 

The  convenience  of  the  phone,  say  for  a  case  of  illness  on  a 
stormy  winter's  night,  either  to  call  a  doctor  or  to  order  medi- 
cine from  the  apothecary,  is  apparent  to  all.  The  service  both 
of  the  doctor  in  responding  and  of  the  druggist  in  correctly  fill- 
ing the  prescriptions  and  delivering  them  promptly,  has  lessened 
many  hours  of  pain  and  doubtless  has  saved  many  lives.  Be- 
sides delivering,  charging  and  waiting  for  his  money,  the  drug- 
gist renders  a  service  in  a  way  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  cus- 
tomer who  drops  in  for  an  occasional  purchase. 

In  the  influenza  emergency  where  could  forty-five  thousand 
retail  druggists  have  secured  medical  supplies  at  the  moment  of 
need?  Could  these  have  been  procured  from  the  manufacturers 
located  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away?  Could  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  have  supplied  the  individual  requirements 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  retailers  at  a  moment 's  notice  ?  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  idea  is  at  once  apparent.  The  druggist  maintains 
a  stock  far  above  his  daily  needs  and  in  an  emergency  is  ready 
for  business.  If  you  walk  into  a  book  store  for  a  recent  best  sell- 
er, the  clerk  will  take  your  name,  address  and  money  and  order 
the  book  for  you.  Perhaps  you  will  get  it  in  six  days.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  your  prescriptions  filled  by  that  system  of 
service. 

It  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  and  the 
friendship  of  the  neighborhood  druggist.  He  is  ordinarily  a  well 
informed  man,  courteous,  willing  to  serve  you  either  in  illness  or 
health,  and  when  his  work  is  better  understood  the  prejudice 
against  him  because  of  his  supposed  large  profits  will  disappear 
and  his  importance  will  be  admitted.  He  fills  an  economic  need 
by  serving  the  people. 
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THE  EYES  OF  THE  ARMY 

*Eugene  M.  Clennon,  A.  B. 


NE  frequently  meets  the  impression  that  the  balloon 
yj  division  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  branches  of 

the  service.  Compared  with  the  exhilaration  of  the 
swift  flight  of  the  aeroplane  pilot,  the  supreme  sen- 
sation of  a  charge  over  no  man's  land,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  attendant  upon  companionship 
with  the  big  guns,  the  life  of  the  balloonist,  passively 
resting  in  a  basket  suspended  from  a  captive  balloon, 
is  thought  to  be  very  dull  and  uninteresting  indeed.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  enlisted  man  in  the  balloon  division  is  about 
the  same.  He  is  thought  to  need  only  a  strong  back  and  strong 
arms,  to  hang  on  to  the  ropes  preparatory  to  the  ascension  and 
landing  of  the  balloon. 

The  writer  was  connected  with  the  aeroplane  branch  for 
eight  months  and  shared  the  common  aversion  of  the  man  in 
that  branch  to  what  was  thought  to  be  the  dull  monotony  of  life 
in  the  balloon  division.  With  a  Eodman  Law  making  parachute 
leaps  from  swift  moving  planes  every  now  and  then  to  keep  in 
practice  with  French  and  Canadian  aces  and  skilled  American 
fliers  turning  flip  flops,  doing  nose  dives,  tail  spins,  "falling 
leaf,"  and  other  seemingly  impossible  gyrations  every  evening, 
we  were  wont  to  look  with  a  kind  of  pity  upon  the  poor  fellows 
condemned  to  ballooning.  Military  authorities,  too,  had  devoted 
little  attention  to  fostering  the  balloon  branch,  but  before  Ameri- 
ca had  long  been  active  in  the  war,  the  balloon's  importance  was 
realized,  the  call  came  from  General  Pershing  to  send  at  once  as 
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many  balloons  and  observers  as  possible,  and  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction and  training  to  the  limit.  Consequently  a  considerable 
number  of  men  were  summarily  transferred  from  the  aero- 
plane division,  the  writer  being  among  them. 

Before  many  days  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  slowness 
of  the  balloon  branch  were  rudely  shattered.  We  discovered  on 
the  first  day  out  that  one  never  walks  when  on  actual  balloon 
drill,  but  that  every  movement  is  executed  in  '  *  double  time, ' ' — on 
the  run.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  emphasized  more  than  any 
other,  it  is  "speed."  There  is  of  course  a  very  vital  reason  for 
this.  Under  actual  war  conditions,  a  few  seconds  delay  in  get- 
ting the  balloon  into  the  air,  may  mean  the  loss  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  pilot  and  the  men.  The  common  impression  is 
that  the  balloon  high  in  the  air  affords  the  best  mark  for  enemy 
artillery,  but  the  greatest  danger  from  that  source  is  when  it  is 
about  to  leave  the  ground,  or  on  descending.  In  the  air  there  are 
no  spaces  plotted  and  no  places  where  the  shells  can  land,  so  that 
the  artillerymen  can  compute  the  range.  But  while  the  big 
"sausage"  is  on  the  ground  or  near  it,  the  artillery  have  all 
these  advantages.  Hence  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  balloon 
be  gotten  into  the  air  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  men  are  drilled  daily.  The  balloon 
party  proper  consists  of  about  fifty  men,  the  observer  or  observ- 
ers and  a  manuevering  officer — all  commissioned — the  balloon 
commander,  a  first-class  sergeant,  assistant  manuevering  ser- 
geant, basket  sergeant,  four  corporals  in  charge  of  sections  of 
ten  men.  Each  has  certain  well  defined  duties,  and  from  famil- 
iarity and  practice,  performs  them  with  the  greatest  despatch. 

Preparatory  to  an  ascension,  the  party  is  formed  by  the 
Balloon  Commander,  marched  in  formation  to  the  balloon  bed, 
drawn  in  two  parallel  lines  facing  each  other,  the  screen  or  cur- 
tain at  the  entrance  is  thrown  down,  and  at  the  command  "Post" 
all  dash  at  top  speed  to  their  respective  positions  about  the  moor- 
ing tackle.  By  successive  commands,  the  balloon  is  carefully 
unrigged,  and  allowed  to  slowly  rise  clear  of  the  ground,  the  men 
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holding  on  to  it  by  means  of  ropes.  It  is  then  brought  to  the  place 
of  ascension,  where  the  "winch"  is  waiting.  The  "winch"  is 
not  all  that  its  name  implies,  but  is  a  sort  of  a  combination  gas 
motor  truck,  with  the  mechanism  necessary  to  wind  and  let  out 
the  steel  cable  (about  the  thickness  of  one's  little  finger),  by 
which  the  balloon  is  let  up  and  pulled  down.  The  balloon  is  con- 
nected with  the  steel  cable,  the  Balloon  Commander  and  the  Rig- 
ging Sergeant  make  a  hurried  final  inspection,  report  the  balloon 
ready  for  flight  and  the  observer  or  observers  climb  into  the  bas- 
ket, fasten  on  the  belts  connected  with  the  parachutes,  test  out 
the  telephone,  and  if  all  is  well,  the  balloon  is  allowed  slowly  to 
rise  until  the  ' '  winch ' '  takes  the  pull  and  at  the  command  ' '  let 
up, ' '  quickly  rises  into  the  air. 

What  are  the  ballonist  's  sensations  ?  How  does  it  feel  to  see 
the  earth  slipping  away?  These  are  questions  frequently  asked 
those  connected  with  balloon  work.  Though  the  balloon  rises  with 
considerable  rapidity,  the  passenger  finds  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  is  moving  at  all.  As  mentioned  before,  there  are  no  ob- 
jects to  pass  up  there  and  there  is  no  criterion  by  which  one  can 
estimate  his  speed.  On  the  first  flight  one  will  probably  grip  the 
sides  of  the  basket  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  hanging  on 
to  them,  as  he  feels  terra  firma  slipping  far  below  him ;  after  a 
while  he  will  get  courage  to  look  down  and  as  he  becomes  more 
accustomed  to  his  new  world,  will  devote  less  attention  to  hang- 
ing on  and  awake  to  the  beauty  of  the  panorama  winding  out 
beneath.  There  is  first  of  all  a  feeling  of  detachment  from  the 
world  below.  Nearly  a  mile  above  it,  with  no  sound  save  the 
wind  whistling  through  the  riggings,  one  feels  as  though  he  was 
separated  for  a  time  from  one  world  and  had  entered  another. 
This  feeling  is  intensified  on  days  when  clouds  are  hanging  low, 
like  a  white  sea  drift  beneath,  shutting  off  all  view  of  objects 
below. 

Though  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  objects  ap- 
pear much  smaller  than  they  really  are,  it  is  surprising  how 
clearly  the  smallest  detail  of  the  landscape  will  stand  out.    It  has 
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been  said  that  the  presence  of  enemy  balloons  is  more  aggra- 
vating and  more  destructive  of  the  morale  of  a  force  than  the 
hammering  of  their  artillery.  There  is  that  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing of  one  up  there  who  sees  every  movement  and  is  reporting  it 
by  telephone  to  those  below.  And  what  a  vantage  point,  the  bal- 
loonist has — as  one  rookie  expressed  it,  "When  you  get  on  the 
other  side,  you  will  have  a  grandstand  seat  for  the  whole  bal- 
looning show."  On  a  clear  day,  at  a  height  of  three  thousand 
feet,  one  can  obtain  a  fairly  distinct  view  of  the  terrain  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles.  I  have  heard  of  observers  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  being  able,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  glasses,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  gulf  some  fifty  miles  away. 

Here  on  this  side  one's  training  in  observation  consists  of 
mapping  the,  district  beneath ;  then  of  observing  every  little  de- 
tail going  on  within  it.  It  may  not  be  so  interesting  here  to  re- 
port movement  of  trains,  to  locate  on  the  map  the  places  where 
*  *  smoke  bombs, ' '  used  to  take  the  place  of  bursting  shells,  hit,  or 
the  activities  of  the  farmers  on  the  fields  which  appear  like  the 
patterns  on  a  crazy  quilt  below.  But  imagine  the  possibilities  for 
sight-seeing  from  such  a  vantage  point,  with  such  a  range  of 
vision  on  the  actual  fighting  front.  Imagine  seeing  whole  bat- 
teries of  artillery  opening  up,  watching  the  effect  of  them;  and 
then  from  the  zig-zag  lines  of  trenches,  an  army  springing  forth 
to  the  charge,  death  reaping  furious  harvest  in  ''no  man's  land," 
and  the  terrible  encounter  in  the  trenches  on  the  opposite  side. 
And  when  one  considers  that  he  may  have  a  view  not  only  of  his 
small  immediate  neighborhood,  but  of  a  whole  sector,  he  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  the  balloonist 's  vision 
may  take  in. 

But  the  observer  is  not  up  there  merely  to  have  "a  grand- 
stand seat ' '  for  the  show.  He  is  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  army.  His 
particular  function  is  to  aid  the  artillery  in  securing  the  range, 
but  his  work  is  not  limited  to  that.  When  he  ascends  he  brings 
with  him  maps  minutely  outlining  the  sector  which  he  will  ob- 
serve.   Every  movement  of  the  enemy  is  closely  watched  by  him. 
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the  situs  located  on  the  map  and  reported  by  telephone  immedi- 
ately to  those  below.  In  one  section  he  may  discern  a  supply  or 
ammunition  train  coming  up,  the  word  is  passed  down,  and 
artillery  fire  directed  to  it.  In  another,  it  may  be  that  men  are 
being  massed,  or  preparations  made  for  an  attack — the  warning 
is  given  and  steps  taken  to  meet  it.  The  observer  must,  more- 
over keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  in 
the  air.  The  enemy  never  tires  of  throwing  shells  up  at  him. 
But  a  more  pressing  danger  is  presented  in  the  shape  of  enemy 
planes.  Hydrogen  gas  with  which  the  sausage  is  filled,  is  very 
inflammable,  and  if  he  is  in  the  basket  when  an  incendiary  bul- 
let strikes  the  big  target,  he  has  little  chance  of  escape  from  be- 
ing burnt  up  with  the  balloon.  Hence,  if  the  enemy  plane  pene- 
trates the  anti-air  craft  and  machine  gun  barrage  that  will  meet 
his  approach  and  comes  within  striking  distance  of  the  balloon, 
the  observer  will  promptly  climb  over  the  side  of  the  basket, 
pray  the  Lord  that  the  parachute  will  open,  and  drop  to  the 
ground.  His  balloon  may  be  hit  and  burned.  Another  is  speedi- 
ly inflated,  and  once  more  the  ' '  eyes  of  the  army ' '  ascends  to  his 
post. 


T  was  inevitable  that  the  high  cost  of  living  will  drive 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  back  to  the  farm.  The 
city  has  been  the  dream,  the  magnet  of  the  rural 
population.  Life  on  the  farm  has  been  considered 
drudgery  from  which  man  should  escape  if  possi- 
ble. The  city,  with  its  ease,  its  luxury,  its  oppor- 
tunities— that  was  the  life. 

And  now  the  whole  situation  is  reversed. 
The  lights,  the  glitter,  the  crowds,  pale  in  importance  with: 
the  cost  of  city  living.  The  city  holds  little  of  allurement,  lit- 
tle of  opportunity  when  bread  and  meat  and  clothes  takes  every 
dollar  a  man  can  earn.  The  profit  is  now  on  the  farm.  The  hum- 
ble things — the  hogs,  the  corn,  the  poultry,  the  cabbage,  the 
cow — have  a  golden  suggestion,  a  worth  they  never  had  before. 
The  substantial  things  of  life  now  count  for  more  in  thought 
and  in  value  than  the  froth  and  the  frivol. 

It  would  be  magnificent  if  a  back-to-the-land  movement 
were  based  on  a  rugged  foundation.  The  day  of  farm  drudgery  is 
passing.  The  telephone,  the  rural  free  deliveries,  the  automo- 
bile, are  wiping  out  the  loneliness  of  farm  life,  lessening  the 
labor,  brightening  the  outlook.  They  are  the  harbingers  of  still 
better  things.  It  is  not  a  distant  day  when  machine  power  will 
take  the  place  of  muscle  on  the  farm — when  farming  will  be 
done  on  a  manufacturing  basis. 

In  our  farm  methods  we  have  heretofore  been  crude ;  in  our 
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marketing  we  have  been  worse.  A  back-to-the-land  movement 
that  means  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  old  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  will  be  of  little  value  either  to  the  nation  or 
the  individual.  A  back-to-the-land  movement,  however,  that 
ushers  in  order,  regularity,  common  sense,  efficiency,  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  nation's  history. 
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Brest,  Finesterre,  France, 
April  17, 1919. 
Wednesday  was  the  most  eventful  day  I  have  spent  in 
France.  The  great  generalissimo  of  the  American  forces  came 
to  our  canteen  yesterday  and  we  all  were  introduced  to  him 
individually.  He  is  the  one  American  I  have  wished  most 
to  meet  over  here.  He  had  come  to  meet  Secretary  Baker,  but  the 
boat  was  not  able  to  make  the  landing  against  the  Leviathan. 
After  chatting  with  us  so  kindly,  General  Pershing  gave  a  talk 
to  the  men  of  the  Port  of  Brest.  He  commended  them  for  the 
part  they  had  played  in  winning  the  war  and  assured  them  that 
they  were  just  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  machine  as  the  sol- 
diers at  the  front.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  still  re- 
mained an  important,  even  greater,  thing  as  a  fitting  end  to  the 
splendid  service  already  given,  viz :  the  winning  of  a  moral  vic- 
tory. He  hoped,  he  said,  that  every  man  would  go  back  to  his 
mother  or  his  wife  as  fine  in  every  way  as  he  was  when  he  left 
to  fight  over  here. 

He  is  not  an  orator;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  con-j 
sider  him  rather  a  halting  speaker,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  thai 
the  words  he  spoke  to  the  men  in  the  troop  shed  in  this  port  town, 
far  from  home  and  native  land,  will  do  more  for  these  boys  f orj 
the  cause  of  righteousness  than  a  sermon  from  many  a  famousj 
preacher.  Let  me  repeat  what  a  negro  boy  who  works  in  our  can-j 
teen  said.  I  said  to  him,  "Did  you  enjoy  hearing  General  Per-] 
shing?"  "Yes,  indeed,  miss ;  he  shore  was  fine.    Why,  we  boys '11 
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do  anythin'  for  him  now."  He  not  only  won  the  negro  boy,  but 
I  feel  sure  developed  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  all  the  men  by  his 
appeal. 

He  praised  the  women  over  here  in  service  for  the  part  they 
had  played  in  helping  the  boys  to  win  a  moral  victory.  "Boys," 
he  said, '  *  yo.u  owe  it  to  these  women  who  have  helped  so  faithful- 
ly, who  have  done  so  much  for  you  all,  to  go  home  as  clean  and 
fine  as  they  would  have  you  be. ' ' 

Then  he  touched  on  readjustment  and  reminded  them  that 
they  must  all  stand  together  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  all 
to  begin  life  at  home  again. 

As  I  think  of  these  groups  of  boys  starting  for  home,  eager 
to  talk  to  an  American  girl,  and  realize  all  the  excitement  inci- 
dent to  the  home-going  and  the  frequent  dull  days  delay  and 
waiting  that  are  experienced  by  many  and  the  temptations  and 
possibility  of  fatal  step,  I  begin  to  see  the  responsibility  that  is 
ours  and  what  a  golden  opportunity  for  real  service.  Sometimes 
I  fear  we  overlook  or  neglect  the  opportunity  that  is  ours. 
There  is  a  line  of  Kipling's  that  comes  to  me  often  these  times. 
You  remember  the  verse : 

'*  We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we  aren't  no  Blackguards,  too, 
But  single  men  in  barracks,  most  remarkable  like  you ; 
An'  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn't  all  your  fancy  paints, 
Why,  single  men  in  barracks  don't  grow  into  plaster  saints." 

Do  re-read  ''Tommy  Atkins."  There  was  a  day  when  the 
sight  of  a  drunken  man  made  me  turn  my  back  in  scorn.  To  this 
day  I  feel  sick  and  thoroughly  unhappy  when  I  see  one,  but  I 
have  now  learned  to  ask  myself,  ''Why  is  this  man  drunk? "  And 
now  I  can  even  give  one  a  cup  of  black  coffee  as  an  antidote. 

I  learned  my  lesson  from  a  soldier  in  the  canteen  one  day — 
and,  oh,  how  many  lessons  these  boys  can  teach  us  if  we  are  only 
willing  to  learn.  A  funny  little  chap  came  staggering  in  just  at 
tea  time.  I  frankly  admit  I  stared  at  him  in  disgust  as  I  took 
over  a  cup  of  tea  to  a  boy  I  knew.    Commenting  on  his  condition, 
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this  boy  told  me  that  the  newcomer  had  told  him  that  he 
knew  he  was  drunk.  I  paid  no  more  attention  until  I  noticed 
another  lad,  evidently  an  utter  stranger,  bring  the  chap 
who  was  drunk  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
the  Samaritan  and  I,  unfortunately,  was  the  one  disposed  to 
go  over  on  the  other  side  and  mine  was  the  duty  really,  for  I  was 
there  to  serve.  Since  then  I  have  learned  to  conquer  my  repul- 
sion, and  many  is  the  cup  of  black  coffee  that  I  have  administered 
since  receiving  that  lesson. 

More  and  more  I  sense  my  obligation  and  that  I  must  do  my 
part  to  remove  the  cause  and  as  far  as  I  can  cheer  up  these  boys, 
many  of  whom  have  so  much  unoccupied  time  and  are  depressed 
from  an  overpowering  sense  of  loneliness.  Then,  too,  the  food  is 
not  always  satisfactory  and  many  seem  to  suffer  from  an  unsatis- 
fied craving,  probably  a  longing  for  a  meal  from  mother.  The 
amusements  are  not  always  of  the  highest  character  either  and 
so  there  are  times  when  one  cannot  help  but  feel  ''what  I  do  is, 
after  all,  so  ineffectual." 

To  me,  one  of  the  extreme  tragedies  of  the  war  was  the  death 
of  Kitchener  of  Khartum.  He  was  a  man 's  man,  a  splendid  sol- 
dier and  withal  a  very  gallant  gentleman.  When  he  counseled 
his  forces  to  let  wine  and  women  alone,  his  advice  carried  per- 
haps greater  weight  than  that  of  any  other  human  being.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  no  one  remains  whose  counsel  carries  equal 
weight  and  who  has  the  same  great  influence  to  enforce  a  com- 
mand. It  used  to  be  said  that  Americans  are  not  hero  worship- 
pers.   I  think  all  the  men  over  here  are,  in  their  hearts.  JH 

On  Palm  Sunday  we  visited  the  A.  E.  F.  cemetery,  where  are 
a  great  many  graves,  'neath  rows  of  plain  white  crosses.  Each 
grave  has  an  identification  disk,  cross  or  marker.  Not  only 
graves  of  soldiers,  but  many  nurses  also. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  now,  I  should  be  starting  homewards  in 
July.  The  Constantinople  expedition  does  not  impress  me  as 
being  particularly  worth  while.  I  will  only  stay  here  as  long  as 
I  feel  there  is  special  need. 
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I  hope  to  go  to  England  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a  visit. 
If  I  do  not  have  to  re-arrange  my  plans,  it  should  be  Ho !  for 
home  about  the  first  of  July. 

MONA  H.  COWELL,  LL.  B.  1919. 


April  5,  1919. 

This  long  delay  in  answering  is  a  poor  return  for  your  kind 
letter  which  reached  me  some  time  ago.  There  are,  however, 
some  extenuating  circumstances.  I  was  away  on  special 
duty  when  your  letter  arrived  and  it  was  some  time 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  return  and  catch  up  with 
my  mail.  Then  before  I  got  settled  I  was  called  into  the 
Regimental  Staff  to  work  up  closer  co-operation  between  tanks 
and  infantry  in  attack.  I  can't  say  that  this  job  appealed  to  me, 
for  I  do  not  like  staif  positions.  The  life  with  troops  is  the  only 
one  worth  while.  I  wasn't  very  long  on  the  staff  when  I  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  attend  the  A.  E.  P.  Univer- 
sity at  Beaume,  Prance. 

The  above  moves  kept  me  so  busy  that  I  really  haven't  had 
much  time  for  correspondence.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Uni- 
versity, we  found  things  about  half  ready  so  we  all  pitched  in 
and  lent  a  hand  to  get  the  place  started.  It  is  only  the  last  few 
days  that  we  have  really  had  time  to  call  our  own. 

This  University  is  quite  a  place.  There  are  some  ten  thou- 
sand students  enrolled  in  some  ten  or  twelve  departments.  It  is 
located  just  outside  of  the  historic  city  of  Beaume.  The  head  is 
Colonel  Eeeves,  formerly  president  of  Norwich  University.  Pro- 
fessor Erskine  of  Columbia  University  is  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Council.  You  may  judge  of  the  class  of  instructors 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  professor  of  Sculpture  is  Lorado  Taft. 

The  town  of  Beaume  is  filled  with  art  and  artists.  In  the  old 
days  it  and  Dijon  were  the  centers  of  glory  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  is  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  still  operates  as  a  home  for 
the  aged,  under  the  supervision  of  Catholic  nuns.    In  its  museum 
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hangs  the  painting  ' '  The  Last  Judgment, ' '  for  which  the  late  J. 
P.  Morgan  offered  five  million  dollars.  The  painting  far  exceeds 
my  powers  of  description  and  I  can  only  say  that  heretofore  I 
had  not  believed  such  perfection  possible.  The  garden  and  the 
surrounding  buildings,  shrines,  and  walls  are  in  a  marvelous 
state  of  repair,  considering  their  age.  I  am  not  given  to  poetic 
meditations,  but  I  surely  felt  a  sense  of  awe  when  I  stood  in  the 
courtyard  and  scrutinized  these  relics,  which  were  old  (as  we 
use  the  term  today)  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  It 
•may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  is  also  the  center  of  the 
mine  district.  Most  of  the  Americans  here  are  showing  a  com- 
prehensive appreciation  of  this  fact. 

Before  I  get  away  from  the  subject  of  school,  1  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  taking  French,  Political  Science  and  Law.  The  law 
school  is  under  Captain  Seavey,  LL.  B.  Harvard  1904.  The  sub- 
jects offered  are  ones  I  have  had,  but  a  review  is  always  worth 
while. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  announces  that  my  division  has  been 
selected  to  remain  over  here  with  the  regular  army.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  will  substitute  regular  army  officers  for  us 
and  let  us  go  home,  but  I  hope  they  do.  We  have  seen  all  we 
care  to  see  of  Europe  and  home  will  look  pretty  good  to  us. 

The  Creighton  Courier  arrives  regularly  and  is  easily  the 
best  mail  I  get.  I  was  very  sorry  to  read  of  McGuiggan's  death. 
He  was  a  very  fine  fellow  and  I  always  liked  him.  I  read  Miss 
Cowell's  description  of  the  armistice  day  and  passed  it  on  to  a 
friend  of  hers  who  is  in '' Y"  work  here.  The  Military  Notes  are 
fine — I  always  enjoy  reading  of  the  doings  of  my  old  pals.  By 
the  way,  Tom  Norris  and  Vital  Coupall  are  here  at  school.  Tom 
is  a  sergeant  and  ' '  Vit "  is  a  corporal.  I  have  asked  them  to  take 
dinner  with  me  at  the  hotel  tomorrow  evening,  and  we  expect  to 
have  a  good  time  rehearsing  Creighton  days. 

There  are  ofiicers  here  from  both  Bongardt's  and  Paul 
Burke's  outfits  and  they  speak  very  highly  of  the  boys.  Some- 
time ago  I  ran  across  Jungclaus,  formerly  of  the  law  school.    He 
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was  with  a  medical  outfit  and  saw  Chester  Morgan  when  he  was 
in  the  hospital  suffering  from  a  machine  gun  bullet.  Back  in  Jan- 
uary I  ran  into  John  Caldwell  one  night  at  Neuf  chateau  and  spent 
a  very  pleasant  evening  with  him.  When  I  met  Caldwell  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo  with  the  350th  Infantry  band. 
I  was  in  charge  of  a  concert  season  of  six  weeks  at  those  pleasant 
resorts.  To  say  I  enjoyed  myself  is  putting  it  mildly.  As  ''Chef 
de  Musique  Americain, ' '  I  was  feted  everywhere.  We  were  the 
first  band  (foreign)  to  play  at  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo  and  we  owned 
both  places. 

FIEST  LT.  J.  F.  M'DERMOTT,  A.  B.  1914,  Law  1919. 

Co.  M.,  350th  Infantry, 
A.  P.  0.  795,  A.  E.  F. 


Nagasaki,  Japan,  April  10th. 

Arrived  here  March  20th,  after  a  very  rough  trip.  At  2  a. 
m.  the  fourth  day  out,  my  cabin  was  smashed  by  a  big  wave — my 
bunkie  and  I  were  simply  soaked  in  cold  sea  water.  There  are 
two  hundred  medical  corps  men  in  this  outfit  and  I  am  the  only 
Creighton  man.  I  was  sent  as  Urologist  by  Colonel  Walker,  M. 
C,  of  the  surgeon  general's  office. 

Japan  is  the  land  of  beautiful  and  interesting  sights.  The 
weather  has  been  ideal — in  fact  never  saw  finer  days.  Yester- 
day was  the  national  holiday,  celebrating  the  first  day  of  spring 
and  the  cherry  blossoms  as  well.  The  town  was  in  gala  attire — 
flags  and  flowers  everywhere.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
kite-flying.  The  air  was  filled  with  thousands  of  kites  and  on 
the  strings  are  bits  of  glass.  The  object  is  to  cut  the  other  fel- 
low's kite  down.  The  one  getting  the  most  wins  the  mayor's 
prize — a  silver  cup.  Rural  Japan  is  beautiful — little  farms  of  an 
acre  each.  Not  one  inch  of  ground  goes  to  waste.  From  a  dis- 
tance it  looks  like  patchwork.  The  labor  is  all  done  by  hand. 
One  sees  men,  women  and  children  loaded  down  with  every  con- 
ceivable commodity.  At  one  place  they  were  building  a  state 
road.    The  men  breaking  the  stone  and  the  women  carrying  the 
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same  in  bamboo  baskets  on  their  backs.  Wrestling  and  cock 
fighting  are  the  favorite  sports  here  and  I  have  had  my  fill  of 
both.  Last  night  I  went  to  a  movie,  and  had  to  take  off  my  shoes 
and  sit  tailor-like  on  the  floor.  The  house  was  packed.  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  Japan's  favorite — they  go  wild  over  his  stunts.  Wm. 
S.  Hart  is  another  favorite — they  call  him  the  devil  man.  Saw 
two  Japan  films  and  they  were  very  good.  Every  officer  is  hav- 
ing a  good  time  and  is  certainly  enjoying  life.  One  could  write 
a  month  and  then  not  mention  half  the  wonderful  sights  and  in- 
teresting places.  We  leave  March  26th  for  Siberia,  but  the  ship 
captain  says  we  will  go  by  Hong  Kong,  China.  This  will  give  us 
all  the  desired  chance  to  see  China. 
My  kindest  regards  to  everyone. 

Sincerely, 
CAPT.  A.  H.  KONIGMACHER, 

M.  C,  M.  D.  1913. 
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At  a  university  Commencement  dinner  some 
PESSIMISTS    years  ago  Mr.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  asked  for  some  cream  for  his  coffee, 
prefacing  the  request  with  the  remark  that  he  knew  it  was  not 
polite  to  use  cream  in  one 's  coffee  on  such  an  occasion,  but  he  was 
willing  to  risk  censure  for  the  satisfaction  anticipated.  Follow- 
ing this  remark  he  asked  if  the  company  had  heard  the  latest 
definition  of  a  pessimist  and  on  receiving  a  negative  answer  said 
that  the  pessimist  at  table  would  say  ' '  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
milk  in  that  pitcher"  while  the  optimist  would  cheerily  say 
'* Please  pass  that  pitcher-full  of  cream."  This  same  difference 
in  mental  slant  is  embodied  in  the  homely  lines : 

* '  The  difference  'twixt  pessimist  and  optimist  is  sole 
The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees,  the  pessimist,  the  hole. ' ' 
It  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  the  person  who 
fairly  appraises  a  situation  with  proper  emphasis  upon  the  dif- 
ficulties in  sight  is  a  pessimist,  and  that  the  optimist  seeing  only 
the  bright  spots  in  his  dream  permits  his  judgment  to  be 
swamped  by  the  exhilaration  of  expected  though  unearned  suc- 
cess. Neither  view  is  correct.  The  pessimist  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  cautious  worker  who  thinks  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  and  the  optimist  may  be  really  a  very  hard-headed 
individual  who  after  contemplating  the  various  factors  in  a  given 
situation  refuses  to  be  unduly  depressed  by  the  unfavorable  in- 
dications. 

Hon.  E.  H.  Grary  of  the  steel  industry  said,  apropos  of  this 
subject  lately:  ''One  who  recognizes  the  dangers  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  in  sight  is  not  necessarily  a  pessimist.  I  prefer 
the  man  who  takes  a  broad  vision,  which  covers  disasters  and 
possibilities  of  destruction,  but  proposes  to  fight  it  out  until  sue- 
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cess  is  achieved.  I  do  not  care  for  the  man  who  is  so  optimistic 
that  he  never  sees  anything  but  sunshine  and  prosperity  and 
happiness,  for  he  accomplishes  nothing  worth  while. ' ' 

Just  now  when  everyone  is  talking  about  reconstruction  of 
a  world  only  lately  recovered  from  its  maddening  war  experi- 
ences, the  real  optimist  should  come  into  his  own  and  the  real 
pessimist  should  be  thrown  into  the  discard.  Of  course  there  are 
breakers  ahead,  and  mountains  of  work  to  be  done,  and  problems 
bristling  with  difficulty.  But  *' behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  still 
shining."  Let's  forget  the  dreary  stretches  which  a  perfervid 
imagination  so  easily  conjures  up;  let's  go  to  work  "heart  with- 
in and  G  od  o  'erhead. ' ' 


That  the  Creighton  College 
MEDICAL  MAKES  EECOED.     of  Medicine  is  doing  work  of 

the  highest  grade  of  excel- 
lence is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Association  for  April  19th  last.  The  Council  keeps  an 
accurate  check  on  the  output  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  as  shown  by  the  examinations  of 
graduates  before  state  boards  on  application  for  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine. 

The  report  shows  that  of  the  Creighton  graduates  for  all 
years,  twenty-seven  were  examined  in  1918  for  license  in  the  fol- 
lowing eight  states :  California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  with  no  failures. 
There  are  two  Class-A  medical  schools  in  Nebraska,  Creighton 
and  the  State  University.  Both  made  splendid  records  as  shown 
by  the  report  in  question.  Nebraska  had  twenty-nine  graduates 
examined  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming, 
with  no  failures. 

Of  the  graduates  from  1914  to  1918  inclusive,  Creighton  had 
twenty-six  examined  in  California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  with  no  failures.    In  the 
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same  table  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  shown  to  have  had  dur- 
ing the  same  period  twenty-eight  graduates  examined  in  three 
states  with  no  failures. 

In  Table  D  of  the  Eeport,  entitled  Non-Recognition  of  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  Creighton  is  shown  as  fully  recognized  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Nebraska  is  similarly  reported  except  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Omaha's  two  medical  schools  established  a  highly  commend- 
able record  of  co-operation  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza  and 
demonstrated  the  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  public  by 
co-ordination  of  staff  and  facilities.  That  a  continuance  of  this 
policy,  in  view  of  the  evident  high  grade  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  in  both  places  will  make  for  the  progress  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  for  the  upbuilding  in  Omaha  of  a  medical  center  of 
widespread  reputation  and  far  reaching  importance  Is  clear  be- 
yond question.  To  this  end  Creighton  will  gladly  contribute  her 
best  whether  of  men,  facilities  or  equipment. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Michigan  Daily  strikes  a 
note  which  every  educator  will  appreciate : 

' '  There  seems  to  be  two  kinds  of  English  used  on  the  camp- 
us. There  is  the  kind  used  in  the  classroom,  in  essays  and  theses 
and  discussions ;  and  then  there  is  the  kind  used  outside  in  every- 
day talk  and  conversation. 

''When  a  University  man  writes  a  paper,  it  is  a  presup- 
position that  his  English  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  good  usage,  style,  and  grammar. 
In  any  discussions  that  may  arise  in  class,  his  language  should 
be  faultless.  This  is  mostly  the  rule,  though  of  course  there  are 
exceptions. 

"But  when  the  same  student  gets  outside  the  classroom, 
this  style  or  language  seems  to  leave  him  like  a  cloak.  He  talks 
the  vernacular  better  than  those  bom  to  it.  His  speech  abounds 
in  slang  expressions,  which  he  would  scorn  to  use  in  his  Univer- 
sity work,  but  which  he  evidently  takes  great  pride  in  using  to 
his  fellow  students. 

"A  university  student  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
scholar.  The  language  of  the  classroom  should  be  his  every-day 
language.  He  should  be  above  using  any  other.  In  fact,  he 
should  be  ashamed  to. 

"Another  reason  for  not  having  two  languages  is  that  it 
cheapens  the  university  whence  the  student  comes.  We  hear 
much  these  days  of  advertising  the  university,  in  order  to  bring 
more  students  to  college.  He  would  be  a  poor  advertiser  of 
Michigan  who  could  not  use  good  English  in  which  to  tell  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

"If  the  vernacular  is  your  style  on  the  street,  why  not  use 
it  in  the  University?  If  you  use  the  best  English  in  the  class- 
room, don't  be  afraid  to  use  it  on  the  street." 
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The  legislature,  which  has  just  adjourned  in  Nebraska,  add- 
ed the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  the  College  of 
Dentistry  to  the  State  University.  The  College  of  Business, 
which  was  established  as  a  department  in  1913-14,  began  with 
forty  students  and  has  now  reached  330. 


Oberlin  College  has  announced  that  it  is  planning  a  victory 
commencement,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  which  will  be 
the  Oberlin  Ambulance  Unit  which  is  expected  home  from  Italy 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  commencement  exercises.  The 
townspeople,  under  their  leadership  of  the  mayor,  are  making 
plans  to  co-operate  in  the  big  celebration. 


The  following  note  from  the  Brown  Daily  Herald,  organ  of 
Brown  University,  will  interest  college  men  everywhere: 

''The  War  Department's  committee  on  education  and  spe- 
cial training  will  encourage  all  members  of  any  college  B.  0.  T. 
C.  to  participate  in  college  athletics.  It  is  required,  however,  that 
all  members  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  must  'maintain  a  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  their  military  training  work. '  ' ' 


The  Indiana  Daily  Student,  organ  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, contains  a  comment  in  a  recent  issue  upon  the  existence  of 
too  many  organizations  in  the  university.  Under  the  caption 
' '  Clubbed  to  Death, ' '  the  Student  says : 

"Seventy-nine  organizations,  if  the  total  is  correct,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  representing  more  than  one 
group  or  class  of  the  students.  Not  one  of  them  represents  the 
interests  of  the  entire  student  body.  An  unbiased  critic  will 
tell  you  that  we  have  no  representative  organization  at  Indiana, 
no  organization  that  can  speak  out  in  clear  and  distinct  tone 
the  voice  of  the  student  body.  Yet  we  are  weighted  down  with 
seventy-nine,  each  of  which  strives  to  outdo  the  other  organiza- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.  Most  of  them  meet  regularly,  lay 
plans  which  are  seldom  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
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are  generally  dropped  and  forgotten.  Not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  students  are  represented  in  any  one  of  them,  and  not 
more  than  one-tenth  have  an  active  voice  in  the  running  of 
things. 

**Is  it  not  to  a  certain  extent  true,  that  we  are  over-organ- 
ized, that  Indiana  is  being '  clubbed  to  death  ? '  " 


The  ex-students  of  the  University  of  Texas  are  planning  a 
campaign  for  a  large  endowment  fund.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  a  charter  for  the  fund,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
finance  committee  to  incorporate  at  one  million  dollars. 


The  April  number  of  the  Iowa  Alumnus  says : 
**The  academic  studies  pursued  by  the  soldiers  while  in 
training  were  not  in  vain.  The  University  will  recognize  this 
work,  and  give  credit  for  the  courses  in  the  three  months '  train- 
ing camp.  This  step  has  been  brought  about  by  tne  exigencies 
of  the  times  rather  than  by  any  arbitrary  rulings. 

"The  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Eegistrars  at 
their  meeting  in  April  will  take  up  some  of  these  pertinent  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  standardization  of  credits  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  both  home  students  and  those  who  come  from 
abroad  to  continue  their  studies  in  America.  The  subject  of 
credit  is  often  a  perplexing  one  to  adjust,  but  we  believe  Iowa 
will  fall  in  line  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hour  to  her  best  judg- 
ment. ' ' 


Under  the  caption  "The  Future  of  the  American  College," 
the  Indiana  Daily  Student  for  April  16th,  says : 

"The  last  twenty  years'  history  of  an  American  college 
would  show  outwardly  a  period  of  brilliant  and  unprecedented 
expansion.  The  colleges  have  been  changed  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  material  expression;  buildings,  equipment,  endow- 
ment, number  of  students  and  faculty ;  there  has  been  an  increase 
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the  like  of  which  no  previous  generation  saw  or  perhaps  even 
dreamed. 

**But  twenty  years  ago,  our  colleges,  even  though  handi- 
capped because  of  lack  of  facilities,  proved  to  be  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  first  rank.  Why  this  was  true  may  be  easily 
seen.  In  the  first  place,  the  student  who  came  to  college,  came 
primarily  for  an  education.  He  took  up  the  studies  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  literature,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  not  shun 
them  because  they  seemed  difficult.  He  was  not  afraid  to  apply 
himself  wholly  to  his  work  and  he  did  so  with  sincerity.  He  let 
nothing  attract  his  attention  from  his  studies. 

'  *  The  men  who  were  educated  in  this  old  regime  are  the  bril- 
liant men  of  today.  They  are  the  men  with  broad  vision  who  do 
the  things  necessary  for  mankind. 

''Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  obtain  men  of  higher  education 
to  fill  the  important  places  in  the  world?  What  is  the  matter 
with  our  educational  system?  'I  have  found  everywhere,'  says 
President  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  education,  '  a  note  of  apology. 
Learning  is  on  the  defensive.  We  have  fallen  of  late  into  a  deep 
discontent  with  the  college.'  We  have  lost  our  definiteness  of 
aim  and  are  drifting  with  the  tide.  We  are  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion. 

*'In  his  book.  Great  American  Universities,  Mr.  Slosson 
says,  *  The  most  vulnerable  point  in  our  collegiate  system  is  the 
diversion  of  the  interests  of  the  student  body  from  the  true  aims 
of  the  college.  Social  life,  athletics,  dissipation,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  other  student  activities  have  cut  down  to  the  minimum 
the  attention  given  to  their  studies.'  In  other  words,  the  side 
shows  are  so  numerous  that  they  have  swallowed  up  the  circus. 
This  explains  our  situation  exactly.  The  main  tent  is  not  getting 
the  attention  that  it  should. 

"The  future  of  the  American  college  depends  upon  the  at- 
titude of  the  students  and  the  faculty.  We  cannot  allow  the 
American  schools  to  die.    But  what  is  the  future  of  the  colleges 
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at  the  rate  they  are  going?  We  must  all  strive  to  place  our 
schools  Tipon  the  new  old-time  basis,  and  to  look  for  the  higher 
ideals  that  our  fathers  had." 


The  Vermont  Cynic  printed  the  following  editorial  recently : 

"What  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  college  athletics?  Is  it 
to  advertise  the  collegiate  institution,  to  build  up  a  tradition  and 
a  practice  of  college  spirit,  to  furnish  excitement  for  the  alumni 
and  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  student  body?  Or  is  it  to  endow 
the  individual  members  of  the  student  body  with  health  and 
strength?  At  Vermont  both  of  these  objectives  are  aimed  at 
but  the  benefit  to  the  individual  student  is  uppermost, 

**  University  athletics  were  suspended  last  term  because  of 
the  organization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Because  of  the  inability  to 
continue  athletics  there  was  an  apparent  lack  of  college  spirit. 
The  new  students  here  did  not  have  that  same  love  for  Vermont 
that  has  existed  in  previous  years.  With  the  coming  of  the  base- 
ball season  there  has  come  a  new  enthusiasm  into  the  heart  of 
every  man.  Each  is  determined  to  do  his  best  toward  making  the 
team  a  success.  It  is  this  kind  of  spirit  that  will  help  us  to  keep 
up  the  good  record  we  have  always  had. 

' '  Tennis  will  also  have  its  place  again  this  spring.  Already 
enthusiasm  has  been  shown  for  the  coming  tournament.  Thus, 
it  is  that  college  spirit  is  being  manifested.  At  the  same  time, 
each  and  every  member  who  will  participate  in  these  athletics 
will  find  himself  physically  improved.  And  what  more  can  one 
do  for  himself?" 


The  Daily  Maroon,  organ  of  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  recently  published  the  following  notice : 

' '  Social  functions  may  be  held  only  in  University  buildings, 
including  fraternity  houses,  and  in  private  homes  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Student  Organizations,  Publications  and 
Exhibitions. 

' '  Social  functions  open  to  others  than  members  and  personal 
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guests  of  the  organization  giving  the  entertainment  must  be 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Student  Organizations,  Publications 
and  Exhibitions. ' ' 


The  following  announcement  was  made  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  New  York  Times : 

' '  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
mianent  military  school  at  Columbia  University  in  which  three 
branches  of  military  science  and  tactics — infantry,  artillery,  and 
signal  corps  work — ^will  be  taught  in  co-operation  with  the  regu- 
lar graduate  and  undergraduate  work  of  the  university,  it  was 
announced  yesterday.  In  co-operation  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  is  laying  plans  to  establish  military  schools  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  Columbia  plans  to 
create  a  large  body  of  trained  officers,  whose  numbers  will  be  in- 
creased with  every  graduating  class,  and  who  will  be  trained  and 
ready  for  active  service  if  the  United  States  should  again  be 
called  to  war,  it  was  said  at  Columbia  University. ' ' 


Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Bacteriologist  and  Specialist  in  Indus- 
trial Medicine  and  Occupational  Diseases,  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  Industrial  Medicine  at  Harvard 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Harvard  faculty. 


The  following  editorial  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Purdue  Exponent: 

' '  Mass  athletics  as  originated  and  put  into  competitive  ath- 
letics contests  by  Bob  Zuppke,  Illinois  football  coach,  has  met 
with  an  unheralded  welcome  by  athletic  coaches  throughout  the 
country  and  the  universities  are  adopting  his  plan  as  being  more 
beneficial  than  the  usual  'survival  of  the  fittest'  as  our  basket- 
ball, track,  baseball  and  other  minor  athletic  teams  demand  in 
their  formation  as  representatives  of  their  respective  schools. 

**It  seems  that  this  innovation  of  mass  athletics  is  an  ad- 
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vance  agent  of  the  more  liberal  atMetic  policy  to  become  univer- 
sally adopted  in  the  near  future.  In  the  past  and  still  at  the 
present  time  the  big  aim  of  university  athletics  has  been  the  pro- 
ducing of  winning  teams,  disregarding  at  the  time  the  shadow- 
ing of  other  things  just  as  essential  and  beneficial.  To  admit 
defeat  is  un-American.  To  lose  to  another  university  is  a  viola- 
tion of  university  spirit  as  inculcated  and  expostulated  by  the 
loyal  student  of  the  university.  In  anything,  chess,  bridge,  poli- 
tics and  organization  pride,  the  idea  is  that  the  goal  must  be 
won,  if  not  through  fair  means,  then  by  foul  means. 

"Zuppke  and  other  prominent  coaches  say  it  isn't  and  thus 
has  come  into  prominence  the  mass  athletics  idea.  Its  success 
depends  on  whether  the  institutions  of  the  country  want  to  be 
represented  by  the  'masses'  or  by  the  'few.' 

' '  The  Big  Ten  schools  are  testing  this  advanced  theory  May 
17-24  and  Purdue  will  give  its  approval  or  disapproval  at  that 
time.    Everybody  can  benefit  by  mass  athletics  if  he  so  desires. ' ' 


At  the  University  of  Iowa,  plans  are  under  consideration 
looking  to  arranging  for  daily  physical  exercise  for  every  student 
in  the  institution.  A  movement  of  this  sort  has  been  contemplat- 
ed for  some  time  and  a  faculty  committee  has  drawn  up  a  tenta- 
tive plan  which  will  be  laid  before  the  students  for  consideration. 


The  military  department  of  the  University  of  Iowa  an- 
nounces that  the  summer  encampment  of  the  E.  0.  T.  C.  will  be 
held  at  Camp  Funston  instead  of  Camp  Dodge,  as  previously 
planned. 


I 


I 


Mr.  George  W.  Pratt,  LL.  B. 
1914,  has  been  named  by  Attorney 
General  Davis  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Yale  Holland  as  prosecutor  of  li- 
quor law  violators  for  Douglas 
County. 


Captain  C.  Z.  Johnson,  M,  D. 
1907,  who  has  been  with  the  army 
)f  occupation  for  several  months, 
las  lately  been  promoted  to  the 
•ank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
las  been  placed  in  charge  of  one 
>f  the  large  American  hospitals  in 
•"ranee.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John- 
on  does  not  expect  to  return  to 
he  states  for  some  time.  During 
11  of  his  time  in  service  Dr  John- 
on  has  been  connected  with  the 
ame  regiment,  the  342nd  Field 
irtillery,  a  fact  of  which  he  is 
ery  proud. 


Lieutenant  Theodore  E.  Nelson, 
.  B.  1913,  who  has  been  stationed 
t  the  Fort  Omaha  Balloon  School 
)r  some  time,  was  in  charge  of  the 
en  who  handled  the  balloons  re- 
mtly  when  a  number  of  civilians 
ho  had  been  prominent  in  the 
ictory  Loan  campaign,  were  ta- 
rn up  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet, 
ieutenant  Nelson  expects  soon  to 
!  discharged. 


Carl  Lutes,  formerly  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Law  and  who 
was  one  of  the  Varsity  foot- 
ball stars  for  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons, has  received  his  discharge 
from  the  army  and  has  returned 
from  Camp  Grant,  where  he  had 
been  stationed  for  several  months. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Miller  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
Ellenberger,  senior  students  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  were  serious- 
ly injured  on  the  morning  of  May 
8th,  when  they  were  struck  by  a 
large  automobile  as  they  were 
about  to  board  a  street  car  on  their 
way  to  attend  the  morning  lec- 
tures. The  injured  men  were  tak- 
en to  the  Wise  Memorial  Hospital, 
where  they  are  now  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 


The  annual  Inter-State  Oratori- 
cal contest  will  be  held  on  May 
23rd  at  the  University  auditorium. 
This  is   the   first   time   in   twelve 
years  that  the  contest  shall  have 
been  held    in    Omaha.    Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois  and  Michigan  will 
send  representatives  to  compete  in 
the  contest.  Creighton  will  be  rep- 
resented by  Thomas  J.  McGovern, 
a  junior  in  the  College  of  Arts, 
who  won  first  place  in  the  state 
contest  held  in  March  at  Hastings. 
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The  annual  elocution  contest  of 
the  High  School  department  was 
held  on  May  8th  at  the  University 
auditorium.  First  place  was  won 
by  George  L.  Burns,  who  spoke 
"The  Young  Actor."  Mr.  Burns 
also  won  the  gold  medal  in  the  first 
high  division.  Logan  Finnerty 
won  second  place.  In  the  second 
high  division,  John  E.  McGuigan, 
speaking  "The  Light  From  Over 
the  Eange,"  won  the  gold  medal, 
and  Herbert  Meile  took  second 
place.  First  place  in  the  third 
high  division  was  won  by  J.  Thom- 
as Russell,  who  delivered  "The 
Miser."  The  judges  were  Eev.  W. 
R.  Borer,  Mr.  L.  D.  Kavanagh  and 
Dr.  J.  R.  Kleyla. 


Sergeant  Earl  Carroll,  who  at- 
tended the  Arts  College  during 
the  years  1914  and  1915,  and  who 
served  with  a  gas  regiment  in 
France,  was  recently  elected  city 
treasurer  of  his  home  town,  Streat- 
or,  Illinois.  Sergeant  Carroll  was 
in  seven  battles  during  his  active 
service  and  was  twice  gassed.  On 
April  23rd,  Sergeant  CarroU  was 
married  at  Streator  to  Miss  Brid- 
get McGuire. 


Information  has  been  received 
recently  of  the  appointment  of 
Major  Tolbert  F.  Hardin,  infantry, 
as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  the  Arts  College. 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dunbar,  LL.  B. 
'17,  spent  a  short  time  in  Omaha 


early  in  the  month  on  his  way  to 
Kansas  City.  He  recently  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the 
army  having  been  stationed  at 
Packard,  Mich.,  with  the  Quarter- 
masters Corps.  Mr.  Dunbar  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  with 
offices  at  Kansas  City,  and  was  on 
his  way  home  from  several  weeks 
stay  in  Cleveland  in  the  interest  of 
his  company. 


Instead  of  a  proposed  "shrine" 
as  a  Creighton  memorial,  the  Stu- 
dent Army  Training  Corps  has 
voted  to  purchase  $1,059  worth  of 
Victory  Notes.  The  corps  held  a 
mass  meeting  early  this  month  to 
raise  $500  for  the  proposed  shrine. 
As  the  canvassing  progressed,  the 
larger  sum  was  pledged  and  it  was 
decided  to  invest  in  Victory  Notes 
instead. 


Lieutenant  Grove  Baldwin,  M. 
D.  1917,  who  has  been  in  the  navy 
since  graduation,  spent  a  ten-day 
furlough  early  in  the  month  with 
his  mother  in  Omaha.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Mare  Island,  Califor- 
nia, and  is  under  orders  to  sail  for 
Honolulu,  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Since  entering  the  service  Lieuten- 
ant Baldwin  has  made  two  trips  to 
Alaska. 


Mr.  Wm.  E.  Lovely,  A.  B.  1903 
was  recently  elected  president  oi 
the  Omaha  aerie  of  The  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles. 
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Mr.  George  W.  Pratt,  LL.  B. 
1914,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Virginia  Lee, 
on  April  27th. 


The  Senior  class  of  the  College 
of  Law,  at  an  election  held  at  the 
college  building  during  April, 
elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Ben  M.  English,  Mono- 
na, Iowa ;  vice  president,  Gerald  E. 
LaViolette,  North  Bend,  Ne- 
braska ;  secretary,  Henry  J.  Brem- 
ers,  Omaha;  Treasurer,  Claudio 
Delitala,  Omaha;  publicity  man- 
ager, Anton  A  Rezac,  Omaha. 


Speaking  of  the  proposed  ten- 
nis tourney  at  the  College,  the 
World-Herald  for  May  5th,  says: 

"The  annual  elimination  tennis 
tournament  is  now  going  on  at 
Creighton  college  and  the  past 
week  saw  it  get  a  start  despite  the 
bad  weather  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Competition  is  more  keen  this 
year  due  to  the  absence  of  Bill 
Adams  from  the  tournament, 
Adams  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lo- 
cal tennis  sharks  and  with  his 
brother,  Joe,  burned  up  things  on 
the  local  and  Missouri  Valley 
courts  for  several  seasons  before 
their  enlistment  in  the  army.  Bill 
Adams  was  at  one  time  champion 
of  Iowa.  Adams  usually  had  little 
opposition  in  the  Creighton  tourn- 
aments from  which  he  always 
emerged  a  victor. 


Ralph  Wilson  is  one  of  the  fa- 
vorites who  is  doped  to  romp  off 
with  the  honors.  Wilson  is  a  lo- 
cal boy  and  has  cut  a  big  figure  in 
the  city  tournaments. 

The  drawing  for  the  first  round 

were : 

Coffey  vs.  Kelley.  « 

Beck  vs.  Dolan. 
Welch  vs.  Connor. 
Fogarty  vs.  Kilbride. 
Beechwood  vs.  Pitzgibbon. 
Sullivan  vs.  "Wilson. 
Coad  vs.  Nash. 
O'Connell  vs.  Mattern. 
Callahan  vs.  Edwards. 
Anderson  vs.  Giblin. 
Schall  vs.  Richmond. 
Ball  vs.  O'Brien. 
McGrath  vs.  Wagenseller." 


James  F.  Grace,  Ph.  G.  '17,  has 
purchased  the  Zeeland  Pharmacy 
at  Zeeland,  North  Dakota. 


Fred  0.  Smith,  Ph.  G.  '18,  and 
Leah  Stewart  of  Denver,  Colora- 
do, were  married  on  March  4th. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  reside 
at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  where  Mr. 
Smith  holds  a  position  with  the 
Edelman  Drug  Co. 


L.  C.  Armstrong,  Ph.  G.  '09  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Viola  Armstrong,  Ph.  G. 
'18,  to  Mr.  Glenn  Harper  of  Allen, 
Neb. 


Captain  W.  D.  Jack,  A.  B.  1908, 
assistant  resident  surgeon  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  faculty, 
who  spent  thirty  months  with  the 
British   and  American   armies  in 
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France  and  Belgium,  visited  Oma- 
ha relatives  recently,  enroute  to 
resume  his  duties  at  the  eastern 
university". 

Captain  Jack  returned  to  the 
United  States  April  6th  and  has 
been  visiting  his  parents  at  Peru, 
Neb.  He  went  overseas  with  the 
Harvard  unit  of  medical  officers 
in  1915  and  was  brigaded  with  the 
British  army  for  nearly  a  year. 
His  services  with  the  British  army 
were  principally  on  the  Ypres 
front  in  1917.  He  then  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  a  short 
rest  period  and  returned  to  the 
front  in  the  late  summer  of  1917, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  A. 
E.  F.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
a  mobile  operating  team. 

Captain  Jack  served  with  the 
Americans  at  Jouy-sur-Morin, 
Glorieux,  Neuf  Chateau,  the  Toul 
sector,  etc.,  and  was  called  to 
Paris  in  September,  1918,  where 
for  five  months  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  military 
hospital,  until  it  was  closed  Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Mr.  John  B.  Shanahan,  who  at- 
tended the  College  of  Arts  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  been  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Congressman 
A.  W.  Jeffries.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  Mr.  Shanahan  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
Omaha,  and  for  some  time  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court. 


Coach  Mills  has  announced  that 
the  University  will  not  be  repre- 
sented on  the  diamond  by  a  base- 
ball team  this  year,  because  of  the 
lack  of  college  teams  in  this  part 
of  the  country  with  whom  con- 
tests might  be  booked.  The  coach 
communicated  with  a  number  of 
institutions  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing games,  but  found  that  quite 
generally  baseball  had  been  aban- 
doned as  a  college  sport  this  year. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
baseball  material  in  the  University 
this  year  and  the  coach  is  disap- 
pointed at  the  lack  of  competitors. 


Mr.  Walter  W.  Hoye,  LL.B. 
1912,  had  charge  of  the  aeronaut-  m 
ies  for  the  Victory  Loan  drive 
which  has  just  closed.  Mr.  Hoye, 
who  is  a  flyer,  had  sixteen  ships 
here  for  the  exhibition,  which  in- 
cluded practically  all  the  stunts 
used  in  actual  warfare.  The  city 
was  "bombed"  with  pasteboard 
missiles  advertising  the  goods  of 
Omaha  merchants.  The  flyers 
used  the  airmail  flying  field  west 
of  the  city  for  a  landing  ground. 


Mr.  R.  R.  Ryan,  LL.B.  1916,  and 
Mrs.  Ryan  of  Gillette,  Wyo.,  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a  little  son, 
on  April  15th.  The  little  fellow 
has  been  named  Robert. 


Mr.  Chas.  F.  Cobry,  formerly  of 
the  Arts  College,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Nebraska 
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Telephone  Company  at  Fremont, 
and  has  already  assumed  his  new 
duties. 


Miss  Gladys  Shamp,  LL.B.  1918, 
was  recently  chosen  as  leader  of 
the  parliamentary  law  department 
of  the  Woman's  Club.  Miss 
Shamp  is  the  youngest  department 
leader  the  club  has  ever  had. 


Captain  Walter  Sorenson,  D.  D. 
S.  1914,  who  has  been  located  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  spent  a  ten- 
day  furlough  late  in  April  with 
his  parents  in  Omaha. 


Lieutenant  Wm.  P.  Kelley,  LL. 
B.  1916,  has  received  his  discharge 
and  returned  April  22nd  from 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky. 
Lieutenant  Matthew  Brossard  of 
the  1915  class  of  the  College  of 
Law,  has  also  been  discharged  and 
has  resumed  his  practice  at  Dodge- 
ville,  Wis. 


Mr.  Emmett  Eandolph,  A.  B. 
1918,  who  has  spent  the  past  few 
months  at  Cavite,  the  Philippines, 
at  the  navy  station,  has  returned 
to  the  states  and  received  his  dis- 
charge. He  is  now  at  his  home  at 
Fullerton,  Neb. 


Mr.  Julius  Cronin,  LL.  B.  1916, 
who  spent  some  time  abroad  with 
the  aviation  section,  has  returned 
to  his  home  at  0  'Neill,  Neb.,  where 
he  has  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 


According  to  the  present  out- 
look, the  next  Summer  Session, 
which  opens  on  June  21st,  will  be 
more  largely  attended  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  college 
courses,  offering  work  for  degrees, 
will  have  larger  classes  than  here- 
tofore, but  the  increased  attend- 
ance will  come  particularly  from 
the  enrollment  for  the  Normal 
courses  which  are  now  being 
worked  out  in  detail.  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  subjects  gen- 
erally required  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates and  the  work  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  thoroughly  compe- 
tent men  and  women  specially  se- 
lected for  their  peculiar  fitness  to 
render  the  largest  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  persons  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  teachers'  examina- 
tions. 

A  series  of  short  talks  and 
round  tables  on  present-day  prac- 
tical educational  problems  will  be 
arranged. 

While  the  regular  classes  will 
be  conducted  from  June  21st  to 
August  2nd,  the  normal  work  will 
run  from  June  21st  to  August 
15th. 

One  of  the  interesting  features 
will  be  the  display  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  sample  books,  particularly 
on  educational  subjects. 

The  college  classes  will  be  given 
along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore, 
but  extra  courses  will  be  offered  in 
Education  and  Sociology.  For  this 
latter  subject  the  well-known  lec- 
turer and  writer,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
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Kenny,  S.  J.,  of  New  Orleans  has 
been  secured. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
students  expected  for  the  session, 
it  is  more  than  ordinarily  import- 
ant that  reservations  be  made  at 
once  with  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Session  for  accommodations. 


At  the  Quarterly  Assembly  held 
in  the  University  auditorium  on 
April  23rd,  the  honor  winners  for 
the  third  quarter  were  announced. 
After  the  rendition  of  a  brief  pro- 
gram, Father  Kelley,  S.  J.,  an- 
nounced the  distribution  of  honors 
as  follows: 

COLLEGE. 

Junior  Class — Highest  Honors, 
Joseph  McGroarty.  First  Honors : 
Harold  Kelley,  Charles  V.  Kear- 
ney, William  Gartland.  Second 
Honors ;  Joseph  Feiler,  George  Bo- 
land,  William  Adams. 

Sophomore  A.  B.  Class — ^High- 
est Honors :  Brendan  Brown.  First 
Honors :  Ralph  Svoboda,  Ralph 
Wilson,  William  Barry,  Thomas  J. 
McGovern,  Patrick  Darcy. 

Sophomore  B.  S.  in  Medicine — 
Highest  Honors,  Harold  Dwyer. 
First  Honors:  Albert  Danielson, 
Lyle  Doran,  Aloysius  Biermann, 
Leo  Rater,  Francis  Shovlain,  Mi- 
chael Welbes.  Second  Honors: 
Lester  Spinharney,  Harold  Wise, 
James  Condon,  Benjamin  Ewing, 
Cyril  Nalty,  Emory  Beechwood, 
Thomas  Dorwart,  Frank  Weber, 
Julius  Bartek,  Salver  Gianelli, 
James  Lovely. 


Freshman  A.  B.  Class — High- 
est Honors,  George  Hennigan. 
First  Honors :  Emery  La  Porte. 
Second  Honors:  Edward  McGar- 
gill,  Thomas  Harrison,  Francis 
Pflaum. 

Freshman  B.  S.  in  Medicine — 
Highest  Honors,  Raymond  K. 
Oberle.  First  Honors:  Gratton 
Fitzgibbon,  Timothy  Fitzpatrick, 
Louis  McGuire,  Lawrence  Custer, 
Joseph  Hovorka,  Arthur  Antony. 
Second  Honors:  Milton  Beiten- 
man,  Herman  Jahr. 

Freshman  Prelegal  Class — ■ 
Highest  Honors:  Marion  Dolan. 
First  Honors :  George  A.  Redding, 
Charles  Charvat,  Jack  Rhodes, 
Fred  V.  Schrimpf.  Second  Hon- 
ors: Edmund  J.  Kuhl,  Clarence 
Anderson,  Charles  O'Connor,  Leo 
J.  Molloy. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPT. 

Fourth  High  B — Highest  Hon- 
ors: Frank  Kastl.  First  Honors: 
Charles  Kruger,  Thomas  Dempsey. 
Second  Honors:  Frank  Ostronic, 
Donald  O'Brien. 

Fourth  High  A — Highest  Hon- 
ors: Louis  Meyer.  First  Honors: 
Joseph  Vojir,  Michael  Gleason,  Jo- 
seph Murphy.  Second  Honors: 
Vincent  0  'Flaherty,  Everett 
Doyle,  John  Rothenberger,  Paul 
Berny,  Edward  Growney,  Edgar 
Norris,  Nicholas  McCabe. 

Third  High  B — Highest  Honors : 
Clarence  Roach.  First  Honors: 
Edward  McAdams,  Joseph  A.  Ball, 
Francis  Fitzgerald,  Edward  Nuss- 
rallah,  Fred  A.  Wachtler,  Gerald 
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Quinlan.  Second  Honors:  Thomas 
J.  Russell,  Aloysius  A.  Blum,  Vin- 
cenzo  Finnochiaro,  Edward  Fos- 
ter, Brian  Reilly,  James  McGrath, 
Raymond  Nalty,  John  Flanigan, 
Daniel  Langfeld,  Aloysius  Spitz- 
nagle. 

Third  High  A — Highest  Hon- 
ors: Albert  Rettenmeier.  First 
Honors:  Stephen  E.  Maloney, 
Mervin  F.  Meyers.  Second  Honors : 
Stephen  H.  King,  Walter  Lieber- 
knecht. 

Second  High  A — Highest  Hon- 
ors: John  McCarten.  First  Hon- 
ors: William  Rutledge,  James 
Fitzgerald,  John  McGuigan,  Jul- 
ius Hautzinger,  James  Paul.  Sec- 
ond Honors:  Cecil  Kelly,  Joseph 
Lukovsky,  Herbert  Litchtenber- 
ger,  John  O'Neil,  Rolla  Smith. 

Second  High  B — Highest  Hon- 
ors: Clarence  McAuliffe.  First 
Honors :  Leonard  Dieter,  Joseph 
Van  Ackeren.  Second  Honors: 
James  Smith,  Joseph  Geary,  Her- 
bert Meile,  William  Ramacciotti, 
Edward  Proscocil,  Clifford  Lud- 
ington. 

Second  High  C — Highest  Hon- 
ors :  Anthony  Thomas. 

First  High  A — Highest  Honors : 
Henry  Leermakers.  First  Honors: 
Jack  Garvey,  George  Hartley, 
Harry  Welch,  Dill  Litz.  Sec- 
ond Honors:  Emmet  Gardiner. 
Robert  Kirlin,  Francis  Milnamow, 
Frederick  Nash,  Robert  Dugdale, 
Joseph  Anderson,   Arthur   Calla- 


han, George  Johnson,  Leo  Mc- 
Cabe. 

First  High  B — Highest  Honors : 
Francis  Fogarty.  First  Honors: 
Henry  Dozier,  Thomas  Coleman, 
Benno  Schall,  Arthur  Gaines, 
Mershon  Welch,  Logan  Finnerty, 
Manley  McCarthy,  John  Minnick, 
John  Redmond.  Second  Honors: 
John  Mitchell. 

First  High  C — Highest  Honors : 
Edward  Bourbeau.  First  Honors : 
Gordon  Richmond,  George  Thom- 
sen,  James  W.  Vaverka.  Second 
Honors:  Edward  Finnegan,  Ed- 
gar Brungardt,  William  Ripton, 
Raymond  McNeil,  Harold  O'Con- 
nell. 

First  High  D — Highest  Honors : 
Louis  A.  Kriess.  First  Honors: 
Warren  Cook,  Ambrose  O'Keefe, 
C  i  r  i  n  0  Finnocchiaro,  Richard 
Ploke,  Roland  Wallick,  Michael 
Pritchard.  Second  Honors: 
George  A.  Conklin,  Joseph  Mur- 
phy, LeRoy  Boylan,  Jean  J.  Ever- 
son. 


First  Lieutenant  Charles  F. 
Bongardt,  Arts  1919,  commander 
of  Battery  F.,  Seventeenth  artil- 
lery, writes  to  his  parents  that 
they  are  having  great  days  in 
Germany.  He  tells  of  two  occa- 
sions when  the  division  was  re- 
viewed, once  by  several  American 
ambassadors,  eight  English  lords, 
three  British  generals  and  three 
American  generals,  with  their 
staffs,  and  once  by  General  Persh- 
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ing.  On  both  these  occasions  Lieu- 
tenant Bongardt's  command  was 
pronounced  the  best  in  the  divi- 
sion, he  says. 

They  are  located  in  a  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  country  at  Ehren- 
breitstein,  an  old  mountain  castle, 
and  Lieutenant  Bongardt  knows 
nothing  that  he  would  more  dis- 
like than  to  move,  unless  that 
move  should  be  to  Omaha. 


Captain  Dana  Burgess  Van  Dus- 
en,  a  former  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Maud  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Herbert  Smith  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  were 
married  at  Wilmington  on  Tues- 
day, April  22nd.  Captain  Van 
Dusen  and  his  bride  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  New  York  City  and 
will  return  to  Washington  to  live, 
as  the  Captain  is  in  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate's  office  there. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Club,  a  new 
organization  with  limited  member- 
ship, has  been  formed  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  organization  being 
the  promotion  of  advancement  in 
scholarship,  fraternalism,  and 
ideals  in  pharmacy.  The  officers 
elected  are :  President,  J.  W.  Ort- 
mann,  Pierz,  Minnesota;  vice 
president,  F.  E.  Maher,  Horton, 
Kansas;  secretary,  A.  J.  Morphy, 
Omaha,  Nebraska ;  treasurer,  L.  J. 
Kelly,  Britton,  South  Dakota; 
chief  clerk  of  program,  H.  J.  Eoss, 


Elm  Creek,  Nebraska.  The  club 
meets  semi-monthly  and  will 
eventually  apply  for  a  charter  in 
one  of  the  National  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. 


After  a  year  of  military  service 
in  France,  Raymond  O'Donnell, 
A.  B.  1915,  has  returned  from  the 
front,  where,  as  signal  man  with 
headquarters,  he  served  under 
fire.  He  escaped  the  German  bul- 
lets, but  as  a  result  of  exposure 
and  hardship,  he  spent  a  brief 
spell  in  the  hospital.  On  one  oc- 
casion his  company  were  without 
rations  for  three  days,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for  them  to  sleep  in 
the  rain  and  mud.  Mr.  0  'Donnell 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  work  done 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He 
expects  to  return  to  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  at  Florissant,  Missouri, 
from  which  he  was  drafted. 


1 


Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon,  M.  D. 
1906,  and  Miss  Nell  Marie  Grier 
were  married  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  on  Wednesday,  April 
23rd.  After  an  eastern  wedding 
trip.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  will 
be  at  home  in  Omaha.  Among  the 
Omaha  friends  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  were  present  at  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  were  Mr.  F.  0.  Mc- 
Caffrey, A.  B.  1904,  who  acted  as 
best  man  at  the  wedding,  and  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Leary,  A.  B.  1907. 


« 


Captain  D.  M.  Nigro,  M.D.  1918, 
who   is  located  in   Kansas   City, 
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spent   a   few   days   early   in   the 
month  with  Omaha  friends. 


Mr.  Martin  Holbrook,  Law  1919, 
who  served  for  nearly  two  years 
as  aerial  gunner  in  the  navy,  was 
discharged  late  in  April  and  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Omaha. 
Mr.  Holbrook  spent  about  six 
months  in  France. 


Among  the  recent  arrivals  from 
France  were  Corporal  Wm.  H. 
McHale,  LL.  B.  1917,  who  served 
with  the  Eainbow  Division;  Ser- 
geant George  McShane,  formerly 
of  the  Arts  College,  who  re- 
turned with  the  Omaha  Ambu- 
lance Company,  Mr.  "Wm.  Jung- 
claus,  Law  1918,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Dillon,  Law  1919,  and  Mr. 
James  J.  Connolly,  A.  B.  1913,  all 
of  the  Nebraska  Base  Hospital 
Unit;  Lieutenant  Grove  Bald- 
win, M.  D.  1917,  of  the  navy, 
Harold  Linahan,  Arts  1918,  who 
returned  with  a  signal  corps  divi- 
sion ;  Sergeant  Geo.  A.  Lee,  LL.  B. 
1916,  who  spent  a  year  in  France 
with  a  Medical  unit. 


Mr  Cornelius  F  Connolly,  LL. 
B.  1915,  and  Mrs.  Connolly  are  the 
parents  of  a  little  daughter  born 
May  1st. 


John  William,  the  thirteen-year 
old  son  of  Dr.  W.  R.Waggener,  M. 
D.  1905,  died  at  an  Omaha  hospi- 
tal on  May  11th,  following  an  op- 


eration for  appendicitis.  The  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Humboldt, 
Nebraska,  for  burial.  Dr.  Wag- 
gener  is  located  at  Silver  Creek, 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Hines,  who 
was  a  student  in  the  University 
from  1913  to  1915,  and  who  is  now 
a  senior  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  Chicago, 
recently  passed  a  competitive  ex- 
amination for  internes  at  Cook 
County  Hospital. 


Word  has  been  received  by 
Omaha  friends  of  the  recent  death 
of  Dr.  0  Stanfield,  D.  D.  S.  1907, 
which  occurred  at  Tekamah,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  had  been  prac- 
ticing since  graduation. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Silver,  LL.  B.  1916, 
was  recently  elected  alderman  of 
the  city  of  Butte,  Montana.  Ac- 
cording to  Butte  papers,  Mr.  Sil- 
ver is  the  youngest  man  in  the 
city's  history  to  have  been  elect- 
ed to  such  a  position  and  also  car- 
ried the  election  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a  representa- 
tive from  his  ward. 


Mr.  Philip  A.  Daly,  formerly  a 
student  in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
who  lately  earned  his  degree  at 
the  Northwestern  Medical  School, 
has  been  chosen  interne  at  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  for  the  coming  year. 
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^^       HE  present  closing  exercises  have  more  than  ordinary 
I  significance  for  both  the  future  and  the  past.     The 

great  war  that  has  just  ended  brought  home  to  us 
many  lessons,  as  great  wars  usually  do ;  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  that  pertain  to  colleges  and  universities. 
All  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  hasty  mobilization 
of  our  forces  proved  conclusively  the. great  lack  of 
college  training  in  the  United  States.  The  war  that 
we  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  wage  was  a  war  altogether  un- 
heard of,  a  war  in  which  all  the  sciences  were  focused ;  a  war  that 
required  the  help  of  all  the  great  minds  in  the  country ;  it  was  a 
war  that  required  all  the  great  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
world,  and  looking  about  for  men,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
marked  deficiency  of  college  men;  that  deficiency  could  not  be 
supplied  in  a  night,  hence  there  was  a  defect  in  that  part  of 
the  service,  and  the  United  States  should  do  what  it  can  to 
remedy  that  defect.  We  have  learned  by  painful  experience  and 
great  cost  the  need  of  college  men,  college  trained  men  in  this 
country,  and  this  will  soon  make  some  years  of  college  training 
necessary  to  the  civil  service.  In  the  industries  too,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  training.  When  we  come  to  meas- 
ure our  brains  against  the  organized  brains  of  the  European 
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countries,  we  shall  have  to  effect  a  greater  efficiency  in  educa- 
tion. 

No  matter,  my  friends,  what  form  of  government  we  may 
have,  it  will  be  necessary  at  all  times  for  us  to  see  that  our  coun- 
try claims  first  rank,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  and  ma- 
terial grandeur,  but  also  in  education,  and  it  is  today,  the  brains 
of  one  nation  against  the  brains  of  another  nation,  and  brains 
will  have  the  mastery,  and  no  Russian  protelariat  can  ever  com- 
pete with  the  organized  brains  of  European  countries. 

The  war  brought  out  another  lesson,  namely,  that  the  power 
of  enduring  hardship  and  suffering  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  moral  life  that  we  have  led.  This  has  been  preached 
through  the  war  in  a  sermon  that  no  other  sermon  could  dupli- 
cate, and  besides  that,  we  noticed  also  that  the  religious  element 
in  man,  although  dormant  for  a  time  always  shows  itself  in  times 
of  distress,  and  consequently,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  moral 
effect  of  religious  training  upon  our  youths.  Although  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  Protestant  chaplains,  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the 
Catholics  are  concerned,  that  the  fervor  and  devotion  shown  in 
the  trenches  and  on  the  battle  fields  show  the  effect  of  their  re- 
ligious training. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  in  the  revelation  of  heroism  of 
the  American  soldier.  This  was  not  altogether  new  to  us,  for 
those  who  knew  the  American  soldier  expected  much  of  him,  but 
even  they  were  amazed  at  the  fact  that  so  vast  a  body  of  men 
could  be  collected  from  every  walk  of  life  and  transformed  as  it 
were  by  magic  into  a  soldier  who  would  bear  the  brunt  of  battle 
no  matter  how  hellish  it  was  waged.  When  the  history  of  the 
war  is  written,  it  will  be  said  that  the  American  private  soldier 
with  his  initiative,  with  his  intelligence,  with  his  resourcefulness, 
with  his  bravery,  led  the  way  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  battle,  and 
won  the  victory.  They  sought  the  opportunity  to  fight  with  an 
impulsiveness  that  is  of  the  American  spirit,  and  they  exposed 
themselves  recklessly  perhaps  but  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier. 
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Just  as  in  the  Colonial  war,  just  as  in  the  Civil  war,  so  in 
this  great  world  war,  the  agonies  of  the  nation  revealed  the 
friends  and  foes  of  our  form  of  government.  We  need  not  look 
entirely  to  the  immigrant  just  coming  to  this  country  to  find 
those  who  were  against  the  government.  It  was  found  that  even 
native  born  Americans,  even  those  holding  chairs  in  the  great 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  country,  those  occupying  places 
of  influence  on  papers  and  magazines,  were  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  endeavoring  to  make  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  but  a  mock- 
ery. Fortunately,  the  war  came  and  prevented  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  poison  from  having  its  deadly  effect,  but  we  may 
now  look  for  this  onslaught  to  be  renewed,  and  it  behooves  the 
presidents  of  universities  and  the  instructors  and  professors  in 
our  universities  to  see  to  it  that  these  ideas  are  not  inculcated  in 
the  minds  of  the  students,  and  that  no  false  doctrine  is  put  forth. 

This  war  also  brought  out  the  great  loyalty  of  the  student 
body  of  the  United  States  toward  the  country.  The  call  to  arms 
found  no  more  ready  response  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  life  than 
among  the  student  body  of  this  country.  According  to  statistics 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enrolled  from  the  universities 
and  colleges,  and  out  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
six  thousand  gave  up  their  young  lives  for  their  country,  and  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  speak  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  great 
part  that  Creighton  University  took  in  the  war.  The  number 
that  Creighton  sent  was  almost  fourteen  hundred.  In  looking 
over  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York  Times  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try, I  find  the  position  of  Creighton  University  was  quite  envi- 
able. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  part  that  they 
played,  let  me  mention  some  details.  From  the  College  of  Law, 
the  faculty  sent  one ;  students  sixty-eight ;  the  alumni  and  former 
students  one  hundred  and  fifty-five.  From  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, faculty  twelve ;  students,  ninety-seven ;  alumni  and  former 
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students,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  From  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  faculty,  two ;  students,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
alumni  and  former  students,  fifty-nine.  From  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  faculty,  one;  students,  twenty-nine;  alumni  and 
former  students,  fifty-five.  From  the  College  of  Arts,  faculty, 
five;  students,  two  hundred;  alumni  and  former  students, 
two  hundred  and  five.  From  the  High  School,  fifteen 
students,  and  from  the  alumni  and  former  students,  seventy- 
five.  The  total  is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Dis- 
tributed according  to  offices.  Colonel,  one;  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
one;  Majors,  eight;  Captains,  seventy;  Lieutenants  in  the 
Navy,  sixteen;  Lieutenants  in  the  Army,  three  hundred 
and  forty;  sergeants,  forty-five;  Corporals,  twenty.  A 
total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five;  Chaplains,  four;  men, 
twenty-seven.  Cited  for  bravery  or  promotion  or  decoration, 
eleven.  I  think  that  we  have  indeed  the  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  record  of  Creighton  University. 

Eeturned  soldiers  have  been  met  at  the  depot.  They  have 
been  dined  and  feted  and  met  with  the  most  royal  reception,  and 
they  have  deserved  it,  and  I  think  it  is  pardonable  and  fitting  that 
we  should  dwell  with  a  little  more  loving  remembrance  on  those 
that  have  been  one  of  us ;  while  we  all  love  and  appreciate  every 
American  soldier,  those  who  went  from  Creighton  University 
were  a  part  of  us ;  they  have  been  with  us  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  so  today,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  those  who  are  not  coming  back  to  us.  Hence,  we  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  inscribe  upon  the  program  the  names  of  our 
honored  dead,  and  I  will  request  you  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
those  dead  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country  in  the  time 
of  its  sore  distress,  that  you  stand  while  the  iUames  are  being 
read. 

(Entire  audience  stood  during  the  reading  of  the  foUowingj 
names) : 

Barrett,  David  Dean,  Arts. 

Bohan,  William,  Arts. 
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Boucher,  Albert,  D.  D.  S.  1912. 

Connell,  Robert,  A,  B.  1912,  Lieutenant. 

Connelly,  James  F.,  LL.  B.  1913,  Lieutenant. 

DeLanney,  Emil,  L.  M.  D.  1905,  Major. 

Fetterman,  Albert  D.,  LL.  B.  1912,  Major. 

Flaherty,  William  J.,  A.  B.  1914. 

Flanery,  Jack,  Arts. 

Gauvreau,  Albert,  Ph.  G.  1915,  Sergeant. 

Holbrook,  Cyril,  Arts. 

Kelley,  Harold,  "Putt"  Arts. 

Lundgren,  Alex.  F.,  M.  D.  1904,  Lieutenant. 

McCabe,  John,  Dentistry,  1920. 

McGuiggan,  Eobert  F.,  LL.  B.  1917,  Lieutenant. 

Moredick,  Clifford,  Law,  1915. 

MuUer,  Julius  F.,  Law,  1915. 

0 'Toole,  John  L.,  High  School. 

Rosenwald,  John  P.,  M.  D.  1910,  Lieutenant. 

Sehleick,  Edward  H.,  Dentistry,  1920. 

Seybert,  Frank,  Arts. 

Shillington,  Waldo  E.,  Law,  1918,  Lieutenant. 

Sim,  Frank  R.,  D.  D.  S.  1916,  Lieutenant. 

Stillman,  Walter  T.,  Law,  1916,  Lieutenant. 

Tillman,  Cornelius  M.,  High  School,  1914,  Corporal. 

Tobin,  Paul,  A.  B.  1912. 

WaU,  Leo  N.  Law,  1915,  Lieutenant. 

Allow  me  to  quote  in  closing  the  American  poet,  Joyce  Kil- 
mer, on  those  who  laid  down  their  life  in  France.  He  expressed 
himself  in  this  verse  in  words  that  would  be  endorsed  by  these 
whose  names  I  have  just  read : 

"What  matters  death,  if  Freedom  be  not  dead. 

No  flags  are  fair,  if  Freedom's  flag  be  furled. 
Who  fights  for  Freedom  goes  with  joyful  tread 

To  meet  the  fires  of  hell  against  him  hurled. 
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And  has  for  Captain,  Him,  whose  thorn-wreathed  head 
Smiles  from  the  cross  upon  a  conquered  world. 

There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 

To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave, 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 

Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died. 

Never  fear,  but  in  the  skies 
Saints  and  angels  stand,  smiling  with  their  holy  eyes, 

On  this  new-come  band. 

And  up  to  Heaven's  doorway  floats,  from  the  wood 

Called  Rouge  Boquet,  a  delicate  cloud  of  bugle  notes  that 

Softly  say,  "Farewell,  Comrades  true,  born  anew,  peace  to  you." 
Your  souls  shall  be  where  heroes  are,  and  your  memory  shine. 

Like  the  morning  star,  brave  and  dear  shield  us  here. 
Farewell!" 
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*Edward  P.  Smith,  LL.  B 


I  HAD  figured  for  a  number  of  days  on  the  pleasure  of 
attending  these  commencement  exercises  this  morn- 
ing and  on  the  pleasure  that  would  be  derived  from  sit- 
ting in  the  audience  and  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  know  how  disap- 
pointed this  class  and  their  friends  are  that  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  cannot  be  here,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  my  embarrassment  and  reluctance  to  come 
here  this  morning  are  only  equalled  by  your  disappointment  in 
not  having  the  Senator  here.  I  am  not  here  to  take  his  place, 
not  here  to  try  and  fill  his  place,  but  I  am  here  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  to  have  a  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  the  members  of  these  classes,  with  these  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  going  out  from  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, and  yes,  to  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  their  parents 
and  friends  also. 

And  first,  let  me  say  to  these  young  men  and  this  young  lady 
— I  don't  know  whether  there  is  more  than  one  or  not,  but  that 
one  no  doubt  equals  all  the  rest — that  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
fact,  not  only  of  having  successfully  completed  your  course  here, 
but  also  upon  the  responsibility  that  is  today  conferred  upon 
you.  This  day,  I  know,  has  been  looked  forward  to  by  you  with 
great  anticipation,  and  I  trust  that  the  splendor  of  the  day  is  in- 
dicative of  the  splendid  future  that  is  before  all  of  you.  I  don't 
have  many  gray  hairs  and  there  is  nothing  about  me  that  calls  for 
special  veneration,  but  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  years  com- 
prises three  generations,  and  if  so,  at  the  risk  of  placing  myself 
in  the  class  of  ' '  has  beens ' '  let  me  say  to  these  law  students  here, 
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that  it  was  just  thirty-four  years  ago  this  month  that  I  received 
the  same  sort  of  diploma,  although  not  from  this  same  institution, 
and  took  the  same  oath  of  office.  So  you  see  I  have  completed 
my  generation.  That  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  ready  to  quit,  or  to 
join  the  amalgamated  order  of  has  beens,  but  it  does  mean  that 
I  have  lived  through  one  generation,  and  that  you  young  men 
are  starting  on  another  one.  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
this  generation  through  which  I  have  lived  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  this  world  has  seen  since  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
Era.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  in  the  history  of 
all  the  world.  During  that  period  of  time,  I  think  the  world  has 
seen  the  greatest  advancement  in  science,  in  mechanics,  in  new 
and  unheard  of  methods  of  transportation,  especially  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  aeroplane,  the  greatest  improvement  along  the 
line  of  communication,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  the 
greatest  improvements  and  inventions  that  have  been  accomp- 
lished in  ten  times  that  length  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  same  advancement  has  been  made 
in  education.  Why,  more  money  is  expended  in  the  cause  of 
education,  in  the  building  of  splendid  schools,  universities  and 
colleges,  and  more  money  has  been  expended  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  building  of  churches,  in  the  building  of  hospitals, 
and  all  of  those  things  that  tend  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  family  and  the  home,  than  in  any  other  like  period 
of  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  looked  almost  as  though 
we  had  reached  the  time  which  had  been  promised  to  us,  of 
' '  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men, ' '  and  then  during  the 
time  that  you  have  been  enrolled  in  this  University  for  work,  we 
heard  the  thunder  of  battle  begin  to  roar,  and  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  earth  tremble,  and  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
that  the  very  hand  of  Omnipotence  was  paralyzed.  All  this  has 
happened  during  the  generation  through  which  I  have  lived,  and 
now  you  young  men  are  going  out  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, to  take  up  your  work  in  the  world,  your  part  in  the 
world's  work. 
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There  are  two  great  problems  that  confront  you,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  demand  of  you  that  you  assume  your  part  of  the 
burden  of  solving  them.  One  of  them  is  whether  or  not  the 
world  can  now  provide  a  means  of  settling  her  controversies  by 
peaceful  methods,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  call  again  upon  the 
best  blood  of  the  best  manhood  of  the  world  to  fight  for  it.  The 
other  great  problem  that  confronts  us,  and  which  I  hope  you 
young  men  will  be  prepared  to  do  your  part  towards  solving, 
(and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  that  confront  us  today) 
is  whether  we  can  be  as  great  in  times  of  peace  as  we  have  been 
in  times  of  war. 

You  know  we  read  a  great  deal  these  days  about  that  word 
re-construction.  I  don't  like  that  word  and  I  don't  use  it  very 
often.  Eeconstruction  means  that  something  has  broken  down, 
gone  to  pieces,  and  you  have  got  to  build  it  up  anew.  It  is  not 
true  that  anything  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is 
not  true  that  anything  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  broken  down 
or  gone  to  pieces  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  morally,  socially,  in- 
dustrially, commercially  or  otherwise.  But  it  is  true  that  be- 
cause of  the  changes  brought  about  by  this  great  world  war 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  successfully,  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  conditions  with  which  we  have  never  before  been 
confronted,  and  we  have  got  to  adjust  ourselves  to  these  changed 
conditions. 

Europe  has  been  entirely  revolutionized  by  this  war  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  governmentallj^,  geographically,  industrially, 
financially,  morally,  socially  and  otherwise.  The  geography  of 
Europe  that  we  studied  and  with  which  we  are  somewhat  fa- 
miliar, has  gone  into  the  discard  and  will  not  be  the  geography 
of  the  future.  We  all  realized  a  year  ago  today,  that  when  this 
war  was  done,  either  Germany  would  be  the  dominant  factor  of 
the  world,  politically,  commercially  and  financially,  or  the  United 
States  would  be  the  dominant  factor  of  the  world,  looked  up  to 
by  the  people  of  the  entire  world.  As  a  result  of  this  war,  the 
United  States,  in  whose  business,  in  whose  prosperity,  in  whose 
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activities,  you  young  men  are  now  to  become  a  part,  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  people  of  the  world  as  the  beacon  light  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  we  are  the  dominant  factors  of  the  human 
race. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  great  world  war 
or  the  causes  that  brought  about  this  great  change.  We  all  feel 
the  same  about  the  combination  of  greed,  avarice,  selfishness  and 
religious  intolerance  that  brought  it  about,  and  I  think  we  may 
boil  it  down  into  one  word  and  call  it '  *  Kaiserism. ' '  All  Europe 
suffered,  dynasties  went  into  the  discard,  thrones  trembled  and 
crowns  became  a  drug  on  the  second  hand  market  because  of 
Kaiserism.  It  lead  to  their  downfall.  The  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  reigned  and  had  reigned  in  one  line  of  succession  for  six 
hundred  years  possessing  almost  unlimited  power  because  of  this 
Kaiserism  of  power,  until  his  people  would  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  the  Czar  became  a  wanderer  among  his  people  and  the  place 
of  his  grave  is  today  to  the  world  unknown.  The  Kaiserism  of 
power  could  not  even  guarantee  him  an  honorable  burial  place 
among  his  own  people. 

Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  a 
grievance  against  little  Serbia.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  as  a 
military  autocrat  he  had  the  power,  that  he  was  much  stronger 
than  little  Serbia,  and  so  he  struck  at  Serbia  through  the  Kaiser- 
ism of  power.  As  a  result,  today  the  great  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  has  fallen  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  is  for  rent. 

The  German  Emperor  dreamed  the  dream  of  world  domin- 
ion, and  he  is  not  the  first  man  to  dream  that  mad  dream.  Cae- 
sar, Napoleon  and  Alexander  dreamed  the  same  sort  of  dream, 
and  they  came  to  the  same  end.  He  thought  he  saw  the  day  when 
all  the  people  of  all  the  nations  would  do  him  homage  and  his 
word  would  be  law  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  had  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Kaiserism  of  power,  and  it  took  the 
best  blood  of  ten  million  of  the  young  men  of  the  world  to  break 
that  Kaiserism  of  power ;  but  it  has  been  broken,  and  in  his  iso- 
lated retreat,  he  reads  with  consternation  of  the  peace  terms  that 
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are  being  imposed  upon  his  defeated  people,  and  he  trembles  lest 
the  vengeance  of  an  oiitraged  world  be  visited  upon  him  the  same 
as  upon  any  other  criminal.  These  are  examples  of  the  Kaiser- 
ism  of  Power. 

Now,  I  don't  think  that  we  need  have  any  fear  in  this  coun- 
try of  an  exercise  of  this  Kaiserism  of  power,  for  with  our  fre- 
quent elections,  our  short  term  of  office,  and  the  power  of  recall, 
the  American  people  will  see  to  it  that  no  public  official  whether 
he  be  President,  Governor  or  Mayor,  will  long  represent  them  if 
he  attempts  to  exercise  the  Kaiserism  of  power.  But  let  me  say 
this  to  you  young  men  and  to  their  parents,  their  families  and 
friends  who  are  assembled  here  this  morning,  that  there  may  be 
another  species  of  Kaiserism  equally  obnoxious  and  equally 
dangerous.  I  think  we  have  had  at  times  and  may  have  again 
influences  detrimental  and  destructive  to  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  in  what  I  may  call  the  Kaiserism  of 
wealth. 

I  think  that  is  the  great  question  which  confronts  you  young 
people  who  are  going  out  into  the  world  today.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  production  of  wealth.  I  believe  that  people  are  enti- 
tled to  produce  just  as  much  wealth  as  they  can.  There  is  no 
prejudice  in  this  country  against  anything  because  it  is  big. 
Henry  Ford  makes  more  automobiles  than  any  other  man  but  he 
is  the  greatest  friend  of  the  common  people.  He  pays  the  big- 
gest income  tax  of  any  man  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  but 
he  is  so  democratic  that  he  was  the  preferred  candidate  of  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  prejudice  against 
any  business  because  it  is  big,  but  we  do  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  Kaiserism  of  wealth  and  we  want  to  democratize  wealth,  and 
that  is  the  problem  that  confronts  you  young  men  and  which  you 
should  be  prepared  to  meet. 

You  ask  me,  what  do  you  mean?  We  have  had  institutions 
in  this  country  which  recognized  no  law,  whose  managers  recog- 
nized no  rights  except  the  rights  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
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whose  Board  of  Directors  recognized  the  rights  of  no  one  except 
the  stockholders.  They  said  to  the  employees  who  were  the  back- 
bone of  the  establishment,  "if  you  don't  like  your  employment 
or  your  working  conditions,  quit;"  to  the  public  they  said,  "the 
public  be  damned. ' '  That  is  the  Kaiserm  of  wealth  rather  than 
the  Kaiserism  of  power.  Jj 

This  Kaiserism  of  wealth  while  claiming  the  right  to  organ- 
ize itself,  denies  the  right  to  those  whose  labor  makes  the  wealth, 
to  organize.  The  men  whose  capital  consists  of  their  dollars  get 
together  and  organize,  get  together  for  a  common  purpose,  and 
we  call  it  a  corporation.  The  men  whose  capital  consists  of  their 
strong  right  arms  and  the  skill,  get  together  and  organize  and  we 
call  it  a  union.  The  representatives  of  wealth  sanction  the  com- 
bination of  the  dollars,  but  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
bination of  the  men.    That  is  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth. 

Some  of  you  are  saying,  I  believe  that  Smith  is  a  socialist 
and  that  he  is  talking  socialism  to  these  young  men.  I  have  no 
patience  with,  much  less  do  I  endorse  the  doctrines  of  the  mod- 
ern socialist,  no  sir.  His  views  are  against  constitutional  gov- 
ernment such  as  we  enjoy.  His  views  are  detrimental  to  con- 
stitutional government,  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  chaos  of 
socialism  is  the  by-product,  if  not  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth.  I  don't  want  to  see  this  coun- 
try afflicted  with  the  chaos  of  socialism,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
that  if  the  time  comes  when  we  permit  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth, 
the  reaction  will  be  the  chaos  of  socialism.  When  Europe  revolt-  ' 
ed  against  the  Kaiserism  of  power,  they  had  Bolshevism.  In  , 
the  study  of  physics,  you  young  men  learned  that  when  the  pen-  , 
dulum  is  drawn  way  to  one  side,  and  then  loosed,  it  does  not  stop 
when  it  gets  to  the  center  of  gravity,  but  goes  way  to  the  other 
side.  When  the  heel  was  raised  from  the  neck  of  the  peasants  of 
Russia  and  Southern  Europe,  they  did  not  stop  when  they  got  to 
democracy,  but  went  w^ay  out  to  Bolshevism,  and  so  you  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  reign  of  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  then  when  you  break  it,  that  it  will  stop  on  the  democ- 
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racy  of  business.  No  sir,  it  will  continue  to  go  to  the  chaos  of  so- 
cialism; that  will  be  the  result.  And  I  can  make  no  greater  or 
better  appeal  to  these  young  men,  these  graduates,  who  are  now 
going  out  into  the  world  to  take  their  part  in  society,  in  business, 
in  the  professions,  in  the  affairs  of  government,  than  to  appeal 
to  you  to  stand  against  this  Kaiserism  of  wealth,  and  in  the  name 
of  God,  protect  us  from  the  chaos  of  socialism. 

I  believe  in  the  organization  of  capital ;  I  believe  in  big  busi- 
ness. I  believe  in  corporations.  I  think  they  tend  to  reduce  the 
unit  of  cost,  but  I  also  believe  in  the  Union  of  Labor.  I  think 
both  have  their  just  place  in  the  world,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  you  young  men  who  are  going  out  into  the  business  world, 
must  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  Both  have  their 
place  in  society  and  the  rights  of  both  should  be  recognized.  I 
think  we  have  a  fearful  and  a  terrible  illustration  of  the  results 
of  the  chaos  of  socialism  as  a  reaction  from  the  Kaiserism  of 
power  in  the  conditions  in  Southern  Europe  today. 

I  think  I  speak  truthfully  when  I  say  that  Russia  today  pre- 
sents the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  human  race.  It  has  never  been 
parallelled  in  all  history.  Here  we  have  a  helpless  people  that 
ought  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  earth.  Why,  the  extent  of  their 
dominion  is  such  that  the  human  mind  can  hardly  comprehend  it. 
You  will  understand  my  statement  when  I  say  that  the  size  of 
Russia  is  twice  that  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Alaska  and 
England  with  Germany  and  France  thrown  in.  Its  population, 
while  not  definitely  known  as  they  have  no  such  method  of  count- 
ing as  we  have,  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  million,  two  or 
three  times  that  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  its  pro- 
duction is  not  exceeded  any  place  on  earth.  Its  minerals  exceed 
those  of  this  country ;  its  forests  contain  sixty-two  per  cent  of  all 
the  hard  wood  in  the  world.  Its  grains  are  beyond  all  compari- 
son. The  fertility  of  its  soil  compares  only  with  that  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  valley  in  this  country.  They  should  be 
among  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  if  not  the  greatest.  They 
have  everything  to  make  them  the  greatest  people  on  the  earth. 
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There  was  a  time  when  Odessa  in  Southern  Europe  was  the 
greatest  export  wheat  port  in  the  world.  We  think  we  ship  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  from  New  York,  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans, 
and  we  do,  but  there  have  been  years  when  the  exports  from 
Odessa  were  greater  than  from  any  of  those  places,  but  today, 
the  Russians  are  without  a  government,  no  law  and  order,  no 
protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of  its  people.  Chaos  instead 
of  law,  and  the  whole  race  a  seething  mass  of  people  without  re- 
spect for  law,  for  property,  for  human  life,  not  even  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  family  relation  and  the  home. 

And  let  me  admonish  you  that  socialism  inevitably  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  the  family  relation.  Any  people  who  deny 
you  the  right  to  own  your  own  home,  the  people  who  would  so- 
cialize property,  would  also  socialize  the  family  relation,  and 
when  you  destroy  the  home  and  take  from  a  man  the  right  to 
own  the  roof  under  which  his  family  lives,  then  you  deny  him  the 
right  to  have  a  family  and  to  claim  his  family.  Russia  has  gone 
to  pieces  by  reason  of  this  chaotic  condition  and  respects  neither 
the  man,  property,  or  the  family  relation.  I  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  be  done  in  Russia.  I  don't  undertake  to  say,  but  I 
think  I  speak  truthfully  when  I  say,  that  if  one  or  ten  men  would 
appear  at  the  table  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  say  that  we 
come  as  representatives  of  the  Russian  people  and  are  pre- 
pared to  speak  for  them,  they  would  be  welcomed.  That  con- 
ference would  be  glad  to  have  Russia  represented ;  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  at  that  peace  table  a  representative  of  the  two  hun- 
dred odd  millions  of  people.  Russia,  because  of  disrepect  for 
law,  because  of  her  lack  of  unity,  has  become  the  G-ethsemane  of 
the  civilized  world. 

You  ask  me,  do  we  have  to  fear  that  in  this  country?  I  say, 
yes.  I  think  this  question  goes  to  the  class  that  I  sometimes  term 
the  apostles  of  destruction.  In  Europe,  you  find  the  Bolshevists 
and  in  this  country,  you  find  the  I.  W.  W.  's.  One  is  just  as  de- 
structive and  just  as  ruthless  as  the  other.  They  may  differ  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind.    I  say  to  you  young  men  who  are  going 
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out  to  take  your  places  in  business,  in  the  professions  and  in 
society,  the  great  paramount  duty  that  rests  on  you,  is  to  see  that 
the  Bolshevism  of  Russia  does  not  become  the  Bolshevism  of 
America.    Its  tendencies  are  destructive. 

You  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  forbade,  as  your  Mayor, 
the  meeting  of  the  I.  W.  W. 's  in  this  city.  I  forbade  them  to 
spread  their  pernicious  doctrines  here,  and  I  was  criticized  for 
denying  the  freedom  of  speech,  but  I  said  to  the  Chief  of  Police, 
arrest  them  and  throw  them  in  jail  until  we  can  see  who  they  are. 
He  did  arrest  some  of  them  and  from  the  person  of  one  of  them 
he  took  the  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  headed 
"I.  W.  W.  songs,"  and  it  says,  ''This  is  issued  to  fan  the  flames 
of  discontent. ' '  What  do  they  want  to  fan  the  flames  of  discon- 
tent fori  You  fan  the  flames  in  order  to  make  them  burn  hot- 
ter. Why  do  you  want  to  fan  the  flames  of  discontent,  but  to 
destroy.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a  doctrine.  I  was 
criticized  for  my  action  in  this  matter  by  some  of  those  of  my 
own  political  belief,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  seek 
to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  against  this  government,  for  which 
the  best  blood  of  the  best  young  manhood  of  this  country  was 
willing  to  be  spent  in  the  last  few  months,  and  many  of  them  did 
give  their  lives, — many  of  them  from  Creighton  University. 

Are  we  going  to  let  this  sort  of  men  fan  the  flames  of  dis- 
content against  our  government,  after  the  best  men  of  the  coun- 
try, have  been  willing  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world?  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
result,  because  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  the  best  young  men,  the  educated  young  men,  the  thinking 
young  men,  were  not  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  protect  our  in- 
stitutions and  to  fight  for  the  right,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
don't  think  Russia  was  beaten;  Russia  could  not  have  been  beat- 
en by  Germany,  but  Russia  went  to  pieces  because  of  the  cancer 
within.  I  have  no  fear  for  us  of  enemies  from  without.  If  we 
ever  have  trouble  in  America,  it  will  be  because  of  the  cancer 
within,  and  I  appeal  to  you  young  men,  to  go  out  in  the  world 
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and  not  only  remove  the  cancer  from  the  physical  body,  but  also 
from  the  body  politic.  This  duty  does  not  rest  on  any  one  class, 
or  any  one  faith  but  on  every  person  in  the  nation. 

From  this  county,  we  sent  fifteen  thousand  boys  to  war.  It 
wasi  my  privilege  as  mayor  of  the  city  to  bid  Godspeed  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  boys.  Do  you  know  where  we  got 
them?  We  did  not  get  them  in  any  one  place  or  from  any  one 
class  of  people,  or  from  any  one  nationality.  They  came  from  all 
the  people.  They  came  from  the  stockyards.  They  came  from  the 
smelter ;  they  came  from  the  railroads ;  they  came  from  the  busi- 
ness houses ;  they  came  from  the  law  offices ;  they  came  from  the 
best  families  in  Omaha,  and  we  got  together  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  best  blood  in  Douglas  County,  and  when  I  had  them  in 
front  of  the  Court  House  to  wish  them  Godspeed,  I  did  not  say 
to  the  Jew,  go  over  there,  and  to  the  Protestant,  you  take  this 
place,  or  to  the  Catholic,  that  is  your  corner  over  there.  I  spoke 
alike  to  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  We  recog- 
nized no  religion  and  no  creed;  they  were  as  one  man  and  they 
went  forth  as  one  man.  More  than  that,  when  they  were  in 
foreign  lands,  they  fought  together  and  they  died  together  for 
this  country. 

That  is  the  way  we  fought  and  won  the  war.  If  we  were 
willing  to  do  that  in  times  of  war,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  settle  our  problems  here  together  in  times  of  peace? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  just  as  united  in  our  effort  to  uphold  our  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  which  the  boys  fought  and  died  for,  as 
they  were  in  the  war  ? 

I  think  this  war  went  a  long  way  towards  removing  little 
petty  grievances  and  prejudices  that  existed  between  people  of 
different  religious  affiliation.  If  we  had  attempted  to  win  the 
war  by  taking  people  of  one  faith,  we  would  have  lost  it.  During 
the  war,  we  submerged  ourselves.  We  buried  our  animosities; 
we  forgot  our  differences  of  race  and  creed.  Can  we  not  be  as 
great  in  times  of  peace  as  we  were  in  times  of  war? 

You,  young  men,  who  received  your  diplomas  here  today 
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will  be  largely  responsible  for  the  future.  Our  country  was  es- 
tablished 150  years  ago,  and  during  that  period  we  have  had 
fifteen  years  of  war  and  the  balance  was  peace.  We  have  had 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  people  in  the  army  and  nsivy,  and 
when  we  raised  an  army  for  this  war,  it  was  only  5  per  cent  of 
our  people.  Most  of  us  belong  to  that  95  per  cent.  I  think  that 
the  difference  between  the  German  philosophy  and  the  American 
philosophy  may  be  found  in  these  words  of  an  American  philoso- 
pher "Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 
Germany  said  that  might  was  right.  Germany  knew  no  victories 
except  those  won  upon  the  battle-field,  no  honor  save  by  the 
sword.  "We  don't  believe  in  that.  If  that  were  true  where  would 
be  the  honors  for  your  father  and  mother.  There  were  no  wars 
in  their  generation.  Where  would  be  the  honors  for  me.  I  did 
not  get  into  a  uniform.  Are  there  no  honors  for  us  1  Yes.  Where 
are  they?  Not  on  the  battlefield  for  I  pray  to  God  that  none  of 
us  will  again  know  that  horror.  Not  by  the  sword.  We  don't 
know  how  to  use  it  and  don't  want  to  learn.  Where  are  the  hon- 
ors for  these  young  men  and  this  young  lady?  I  feel  that  your 
honors  will  be  numerous  and  great  and  that  they  will  be  along 
peaceful  pursuits.  I  pray  that  they  may  be.  If  the  result  of  this 
war  has  been  to  democratize  society,  to  do  away  with  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right,  and  if  we  are  to  benefit  by  it,  we 
must  apply  it  from  within,  among  our  own  people. 

If  this  war  has  democratized  our  industries,  you  who  are  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  to  do  the  world 's  work  must  maintain  the 
equilibrium,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  contention  and 
strife  among  our  own  people,  the  cancer  from  within.  If  you 
can  keep  free  from  religious  prejudice  and  intolerance,  if  you 
can  keep  down  the  Kaiserism  of  wealth  so  that  the  pendulum  will 
not  swing  to  the  chaos  of  socialism,  and  give  the  democracy  of 
business  a  chance,  when  you  have  completed  your  generation  as 
I  have  mine,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  ' '  Peace  has  her  vic- 
tories no  less  renowned  than  war." 


WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

*Dr.  Newell  Jones. 


0  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  conditions  and 
^  work  in  France  in  general  that  we  will  tell  only  condi- 

tions that  came  directly  under  our  own  observation, 
and  work  we  actually  saw  accomplished. 

Upon  arriving  in  France  early  in  September, 
1918,  we  were  sent  almost  directly  to  St.  Etienne  in 
the  Department  of  the  Loire,  and  remained  there  un- 
til the  closing  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  in  April,  1919.  In  this  department,  which  cov- 
ered a  territory  about  35x75  miles,  there  was  estimated  to  be 
about  50,000  refugees.  St.  Etienne  is  called  the  Pittsburgh  of 
France  because  of  the  extensive  mining,  manufacturing  and  mu- 
nition industries  at  that  place.  It  is  much  smaller,  however, 
having  a  population  somewhere  between  200,000  and  250,000.  A 
very  strange  condition  here,  however,  existed,  as  with  the  dirt 
of  coal  mining  and  steel  work,  it  is  the  center  of  the  ribbon  and 
velvet  industry  of  the  world,  some  20,000  ribbon  looms  operating 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  influx  of  refugees  here  was  probably  in  excess  of  other 
territories  on  account  of  the  industrial  conditions  which  gave 
employment  to  all  who  were  able  to  work.  A  large  percent- 
age of  these  refugees,  of  course,  were  children.  The  medical 
work  here  had  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Ida  Shields,  Ar- 
lington, New  Jersey,  and  J.  W.  Cason,  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  idea  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  not  only  to  give 
immediate  relief  to  those  needing  it,  but  to  do  some  work  which 
would  have  permanent  results.    In  France,  as  a  whole,  we  found 
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sanitary  conditions  very  bad,  a  lack  of  proper  hygiene  and  a  fear 
of  fresh  air  which  was  pathetic.  In  1914  St.  Etienne  had  between 
eighty  and  ninety  physicians.  In  the  fall  of  1918  there  were  sev- 
enteen, and  these  with  a  population  several  thousand  larger  than 
it  had  been  pre\dously.  The  medical  care  of  the  refugees  became 
almost  exclusively  a  problem  for  the  American  Eed  Cross  to  han- 
dle. There  was  so  much  acute  illness  among  the  children  that  a 
hospital  became  imperative,  so  the  American  Eed  Cross  inter- 
ested some  of  the  most  influential  people  of  St.  Etienne  in  the 
project,  and  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  building  for  a  permanent 
hospital  if  the  Red  Cross  would  equip  it. 

A  former  Girls '  School  was  purchased.  It  had  been  heated 
entirely  by  fire  places,  the  buildings  were  not  modern  as  to  lights 
and  plumbing,  and  w±en  we  did  get  in  our  plumbing  there  were 
no  sewer  connections  so  a  septic  tank  had  to  be  built.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  conceive  at  the  beginning  the  trouble  we  would 
have  in  getting  supplies  and  equipment.  We  had  to  purchase 
wherever  it  was  possible.  Part  of  our  heating  plant  came  from 
Switzerland,  and  much  of  the  material  had  to  be  hauled  on  cam- 
ions. This  work  was  going  on  during  the  fall  offensive  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  shipments  on  the  French  railways.  We  did 
not  get  the  hospital  operating  until  after  the  Armistice,  but  the 
needs  did  not  decrease  for  months  after  that. 

One  thing  which  very  gravely  disappointed  us  was  our  in- 
ability to  co-operate  with  the  French  physicians  in  any  marked 
degree.  Whether  it  was  lack  of  understanding  on  our  part,  or 
failure  to  comply  with  some  of  their  traditions,  we  did  not  know 
until  we  found  they  were  unable  to  co-operate  with  one  another. 
Physicians  in  France  do  not  give  their  time  to  charitable  institu- 
tions and  hospitals  as  is  done  in  this  country.  They  demand  pay 
for  all  work  done. 

While  working  on  the  hospital  we  had  opened  a  children's 
dispensary  in  addition  to  adult  dispensaries  already  operating. 
Our  average  in  this  was  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cases  a  day, 
and  would  have  been  many  more  had  it  been  possible  to  take  care 
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of  them.  Of  course,  the  greatest  problem  was  one  of  nutrition, 
as  food  was  comparatively  short  and  very  expensive. 

The  next  class  of  cases  in  number  was  skin  conditions  due  to 
lack  of  cleanliness  more  than  anything  else.  I  believe  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  children  coming  to  the  dis- 
pensary were  tuberculous.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  were  not 
active,  but  the  enormous  number  of  active  cases  of  tuberculosis 
was  beyond  any  conception  of  anything  we  had  ever  gotten  be- 
fore. With  the  fear  of  fresh  air  and  the  inability  to  keep  these 
children  in  bed,  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  extreme  amount  of  rain, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  located  in  the  mountains, 
made  the  treatment  of  these  cases  very  unsatisfactory.  How- 
ever, those  who  could  receive  anything  like  appropriate  treat- 
ment re-acted  very  well.  From  having  eaten  raw  food  and  food 
obtained  from  sources  not  overly  clean,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  children  had  marked  intestinal  conditions.  Outside  of 
these,  of  course,  every  nature  of  ordinary  diseases  of  children 
came  to  the  dispensary. 

The  appreciation  of  the  people  for  the  work  done  there  was 
beyond  bounds.  It  was  pathetic  at  times  to  have  children  come 
in  with  bouquets  or  only  one  or  two  flowers  for  which  they  had 
spent  a  whole  forenoon  hunting,  thinking  it  would  liven  up  the 
dispensary  or  would  make  some  one  of  the  workers  there  a  lit- 
tle more  cheerful. 

As  soon  as  the  hospital  was  open  we  sent  all  cases  which 
could  not  receive  proper  care  at  home,  so  far  as  possible,  into  the 
hospital.  One  thing  we  did  not  have  to  contend  with,  and  that 
was  the  quibbling  and  fault  finding  of  parents  such  as  we  often 
find  in  private  practice.  Every  mother  seemed  to  appreciate 
that  we  were  doing  what  we  at  least  thought  was  best  for  her 
child,  and  consented  readily.  Only  one  case  was  removed  from 
the  hospital  against  our  will,  and  that  case  was  hopeless  and  the 
mother  wished  to  have  the  child  at  home  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 

The  French  physicians  have  been  very  negligent,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  matter  of  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases.    Unless  a  ton- 
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sil  is  SO  big  that  a  child  cannot  swallow,  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  remove.  Even  tonsils  so  diseased  that  a  child  could 
hardly  eat  were  often  left  in,  saying  it  was  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  swab  out  the  throat.  As  it  became  time  to  send  the 
children  north  we  operated  a  lot  of  these  cases,  in  actual  number 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  cases  only  five  had  to  stay  in  the  hospital  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  these  chil- 
dren come  back  to  the  dispensary  a  week  or  two  later  with  in- 
creased color,  increased  appetite,  and  in  every  way  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  previous  to  their  operation.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  bones  was  very  common.  Tubercular  spines,  knees,  hips 
and  ankles  were  a  daily  occurrence. 

Our  hospital  was  fully  equipped  in  every  way  except  an 
X-Ray  outfit.  We  had  a  well  equipped  laboratory  with  every- 
thing necessary,  and  fortunately  one  of  our  nurses  was  an  ex- 
pert laboratory  worker,  and  while  we  were  extremely  rushed 
for  time,  every  case  was  given  the  full  benefit  of  a  thorough  ex- 
amination. In  the  hospital  we  had  three  American  nurses,  four 
French  Sisters,  who  were  to  take  up  the  management  of  the 
hospital  on  our  leaving  and  who  wished  to  get  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  American  methods  during  our  stay,  and  sufiicient  French 
aids  to  carry  on  the  work.  It  was  surprising  to  us  to  see  the 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  with  which  these  girls  took  up  the 
work,  many  of  them  being  from  well-to-do  French  families.  Of 
course,  this  was  entirely  contrary  to  French  customs,  as  in 
France  it  is  usually  considered  that  a  nurse  is  not  on  a  par  with 
other  respectable  girls.  They  are  very  much  looked  down  upon 
as  a  whole.  Practically  all  of  these  girls  had  had  some  educa- 
tion in  English,  so  that  most  of  our  work  could  be  carried  on  in 
English.  Some  of  them  were  always  around  to  act  as  interpret- 
ers if  it  became  necessary  to  work  with  people  having  no  Eng- 
lish education.  During  our  stay  in  France  few  of  our  workers 
learned  enough  French  to  carry  on  a  conversation.    We  felt  that 
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our  time  could  be  more  profitably  spent  doing  work  than  study- 
ing the  French  language. 

After  the  hospital  which  contained  one  hundred  beds  was  in 
operation,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Committee  an  endow- 
ment was  raised  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  hospital,  and  the  city 
was  interested  to  the  extent  of  paying  four  francs  a  day  for  each 
city  case  sent  in  to  the  hospital.  In  this  way  the  hospital  was 
assured  a  permanent  income,  and  we  are  hoping  will  be  continued 
indefinitely,  and  that  is  the  assurance  of  those  who  are  now  look- 
ing after  it. 

The  general  American  Red  Cross  relief  work  outside  of  the 
medical  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  cannot  be  understood  by 
any  one  who  did  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  it.  Our  ware- 
houses at  St.  Etienne  often  contained  from  $50,000  to  $75,000 
worth  of  supplies,  that  is,  furniture,  bedding,  clothing  and  food. 
Families  coming  in  would  be  supplied  with  bed  and  bedding,  a 
table,  a  small  cupboard,  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon  and  a  tin  plate 
for  each  member  of  the  family,  and  three  or  four  absolutely 
necessary  cooking  utensils.  If  they  had  any  money,  or  obtained 
work  so  they  were  making  anything,  they  were  asked  to  pay  a 
small  amount  on  this,  as  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
everything  they  paid  would  help  some  one  else  and  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  pauperize  these  peo- 
ple. 

The  result  of  all  this  relief  work  on  the  military  side  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  In  one  week  we  were  able  to  send  back 
to  the  fighting  line  ten  French  soldiers  who  had  refused  to  go 
back  on  account  of  the  condition  of  their  family,  but  immediately 
on  their  receiving  help  from  the  Red  Cross  and  our  assurance  of 
its  continuing,  they  quickly  went  back  to  their  commands.  Many 
of  these  men  had  charges  of  desertion  hanging  over  them,  but  we 
were  able  to  get  these  annulled  by  explaining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  had  stayed  home. 

The  morale  of  the  French  people  and  the  French  army  was 
very  materially  affected  by  the  relief  work  given  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Red  Cross.  We  feel  that  the  work  done  in  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest things  accomplished  during  the  whole  war,  and  that  our  re- 
sults have  not  stopped  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  but  that 
in  years  to  come  France  will  be  benefitted  by  the  work  in  the  im- 
proved health  there. 
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WITH  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
CORPS  IN  FRANCE 

*Dr.  Wm.  A.  Jack,  A.  B. 


mT  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  re- 
cord for  the  Chronicle  a  summary  of  my  experiences 
with  the  Armies  abroad  during  the  World  War.  So 
much  has  been  written — so  much  has  been  said  about 
the  many  phases  of  the  war  by  those  whose  training 
fits  them  to  speak  with  authority  that  there  seems  lit- 
tle left  to  say  except  whatever  may  be  found  of  inter- 
est in  one's  personal  contact  with  it. 
War  was  declared  on  April  5,  1917.  The  last  week  in  April 
the  British  and  French  war  missions  arrived  in  Washington. 
One  of  the  first  requests  made  by  Colonel  Goodwin,  Medical 
Chief  of  the  British  mission  was  that  the  United  States  lend 
medical  officers  to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  corps  for  duty  with 
the  British  armies  in  the  field.  He  explained  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  British  medical  profession  had  been  mobilized  for 
three  years,  that  the  tremendous  casualties  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  in  the  summer  of  1916  had  cost  them  many  medical  lives, 
and  that  the  civilian  population  in  England  was  at  that  time  suf- 
fering acutely  because  nearly  all  the  doctors  were  away.  Ameri- 
can replacements,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  relieve  the  shortage 
of  medical  men  in  England  and  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  field. 
This  agreement  was  concurred  in  by  our  Surgeon  General  and 
it  was  decided  that  1,000  United  States  surgeons  should  be  sent 
to  the  British. 

On  May  3rd  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  was  asked  to  sup- 
ply ten  medical  officers  to  go  with  the  first  group  to  the  British.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  list  and  we  were  ordered  to  re- 
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port  in  Washington,  the  morning  of  May  5th,  where  we  found 
awaiting  us  an  order  directing  our  embarkation  on  the  S.  S.  **0r- 
duna,"  sailing  from  New  York  on  May  7th.  It  was  quick  work. 
We  were  all  short  of  uniforms  and  other  equipment  and  the  48 
hours  grace  between  our  being  mustered  into  service  and  our  de- 
parture from  New  York  was  one  wild  scramble  for  a  minimum  of 
kit.  We  all  managed  somehow  to  equip  ourselves  and  reach  the 
boat  two  hours  before  she  sailed  though,  in  retrospect,  the  ways 
and  means  that  enabled  us  to  make  it  seem  inexplicable. 

.  On  the  ''Orduna"  we  found  Dr.  George  Crile  of  Cleveland 
with  a  group  of  medical  men  and  nurses  from  the  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital bound  on  the  same  mission  as  ourselves.  The  departure 
of  the  *'Orduna"  was  not  unlike  that  of  any  big  liner  in  peace 
times  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  that  day  become  a  transport. 
The  docks  were  jammed  with  people  and  in  one  little  group  was 
Mrs.  W.  B.  McElroy,  of  Baltimore  and  Providence,  who  has  long 
been  a  mother  to  the  Catholics  working  at  Johns  Hopkins  and 
who  had  made  a  special  trip  to  the  boat  to  wave  us  a  last  good- 
bye. At  noon  we  weighed  anchor  and  moved  down  the  bay  on  the 
great  adventure — with  the  ship's  band  playing  its  liveliest  and 
the  dock  one  mass  of  waving  handkerchiefs. 

The  trip  on  the  ' '  Orduna"  was  pleasant  and  uneventful.  We 
had  good  weather  during  the  ten  days  voyage  and  we  saw  no  sub- 
marines. The  ''Orduna"  had  been  in  service  all  during  the  war. 
I  had  returned  on  her  myself  in  the  spring  of  1916 — and  though 
she  had  several  times  been  attacked,  her  clever  skipper,  Captain 
Taylor,  had  each  time  manoevured  her  to  safety.  One  incident 
of  the  voyage  deserves  recounting.  We  entered  the  danger  zone 
on  the  morning  of  May  16th  and  deck  gossip  had  it  that  we  were 
to  pick  up  our  convoy  at  10  a.  m.  that  morning — however,  no 
convoy  appeared.  Shortly  before  luncheon  Captain  Taylor  came 
in  the  smoking  room  and  quietly  asked  if  any  Americans  present 
knew  any  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Destroyer  "Wads- 
worth."  Dr.  Plass  replied  that  he  knew  the  paymaster  of  the 
"Wadsworth"  whose  name  was  White.     Nothing  more  was 
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thought  of  the  incident  until  a  couple  of  hours  later  when  the 
Wadsworth  appeared  off  our  starboard  bow.  It  seems  that  the 
Wadsworth  had  been  sent  as  our  convoy  and  had  missed  us 
at  the  rendezvous.  She  was  the  first  American  destroyer  to 
ever  convoy  a  British  ship,  and  having  missed  us  she  wirelessed 
the  Orduna  asking  for  our  position,  explaining  that  she  had  been 
sent  to  convoy  us  in.  In  reply  to  her  request  for  our  position. 
Captain  Taylor,  thinking  the  message  might  be  the  decoy  of 
hostile  submarine  wired,  ''What  is  the  name  of  your  pay- 
master?" and  promptly  received  the  answer  "White."  He  then 
gave  our  position  and  two  hours  later  the  Wadsworth  met  us 
and  zig-zagged  back  and  forth  across  our  bow  until  we  docked 
in  Liverpool. 

We  landed  in  Liverpool  the  afternoon  of  May  18th  and 
stopped  overnight  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel.  The  following 
morning  we  left  by  special  train  for  London  and  were  there  six 
days.  We  were  most  kindly  received  by  representatives  of  the 
Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  during  our  time  in  London  were 
presented  at  Court  to  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Princess  Mary 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This  ceremony  stands  out  in  memory 
as  one  of  our  most  pleasant  experiences.  We  were  invited  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  morning  of  May  22 
and  on  our  appearance  were  ushered  into  a  small  arbor  in  the 
court  yard.  A  few  minutes  later  the  royal  party  appeared  and 
Surgeon  G-eneral  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  presented  each  of  us  to  their 
Majesties,  who  shook  hands  and  chatted  in  the  most  informal  and 
friendly  fashion  imaginable.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  reception 
the  King  read  us  a  short  address  of  welcome  to  which  Sir  Alfred 
Keogh  responded  and  the  ceremony  ended. 

London  gave  us  our  first  inkling  of  what  war  really  meant. 
The  city  was  without  lights  at  night  because  of  the  frequency  of 
air  raids,  and  in  the  day  time  the  military  dominated  everything. 
On  the  Strand,  in  Picadilly,  on  the  Embankment,  in  fact  every- 
where one  turned  were  thousands  of  men  in  his  Majesty's  uni- 
form. 
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There  were  many  maimed  and  crippled  soldiers  hobbling 
about  with  canes  and  crutches  and  from  them  we  learned  many 
things  about  the  life  in  France  that  stretched  before  us.  London 
during  the  war  time  was  distinctly  gay.  The  theatres  always 
brilliant,  outdid  themselves  and  their  productions  were  designed 
to  entertain  soldiers  home  on  leave  rather  than  to  supply  a  se- 
dative to  the  tired  business  man.  As  a  result  good,  clean,  whole- 
some comedies  predominated  and  the  theaters  were  always 
packed.  A  little  personal  contact  with  people,  however,  soon 
made  us  realize  that  the  gayety  was  superficial,  and  we  soon 
found  out  that  even  as  early  as  May  1917  there  was  hardly  a 
family  in  all  England  that  had  not  lost  a  member ;  hardly  a  man 
we  passed  on  the  street  who  had  not  lost  a  son  or  brother  or  at 
least  a  near  relative  in  France. 

Our  five  days  in  London  passed  very  quickly,  trips  to  West- 
minister abbey,  the  Tower  of  London,  Whitehall,  the  various 
museums,  mingled  with  visits  to  the  theatre,  gave  us  a  very  profit- 
able as  well  as  pleasant  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  en- 
trained for  Southampton  from  which  port  we  embarked  that 
evening  on  the  Hospital  ship  "Western  Australia. "  We  crossed 
the  channel  to  Havre  and  then  at  high  tide  went  on  up  the  Seine 
to  Eouen,  where  we  debarked.  We  came  to  Eouen  unannounced. 
This  lovely  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  ever  associated  with 
the  tragic  history  of  Jeanne  d*  Arc  was  during  the  war  a  large 
British  base,  the  site  of  twelve  large  base  hospitals,  a  tremendous 
training  camp  and  a  large  replacement  depot.  We  reported  here 
as  replacements  and  for  several  days  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  assignment  to  duty.  During  this  time  we  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  wonderful  old  cathedral  with  its  massive 
Gothic  towers,  the  Tour  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  where  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans was  held  a  prisoner  awaiting  her  death,  and  finally  the  old 
market  place  in  which  she  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  beautiful 
bronze  tablet  marks  the  latter  spot  and  before  it  were  great 
clusters  of  flowers  which  we  were  told  were  renewed  practically 
every  day  by  the  devout  French  people.    And  all  through  France 
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we  found  this  touching  devotion  to  Jeanne  d'  Arc.  Every  town, 
no  matter  how  small,  had  its  statue  to  Jeanne,  her  figure  was 
prominent  in  every  church  and  cathedral  and  she  stands  unques- 
tionably first  among  the  saints  and  heroes  of  France.  One  finds 
her  influence  in  France  today  most  lofty  and  inspiring.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  visit  the  little  chapel  in  Domrhemy,  her  birth- 
place, where  throughout  the  war  French  maidens  prayed  for 
their  soldier  sweethearts,  the  magnificent  cathedral  erected  in 
her  honor  at  Orleans,  or  the  shell  of  the  once  most  beautiful  ca- 
thedral at  Rheims  in  front  of  which  her  equestrienne  statue 
stood  for  four  years  unscarred  by  the  German  shell  which 
wrecked  everything  around  it,  without  being  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  her  influence  in  France.  It  was  to  Rheims  that  she 
took  the  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  King  of  France  after  the  French 
victory  at  Orleans,  and  it  was  in  Rheims  that  her  statue  stood 
untouched  during  fours  years  of  furious  bombardment.  Jeanne 
d'  Arc  is  more  than  a  saint  in  France,  she  is  a  great  political 
figure  and  represents  to  every  Frenchman,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  the  union  of  the  small  duchies  and  principalities  that 
made  France  a  nation.  George  Washington  united  thirteen 
colonies  and  made  them  the  United  States.  Jeanne  d'  Arc  was 
the  influence  that  united  France  and  we  find  that  she  means  to 
France  exactly  what  Washington  stands  for  to  us — national 
unity  and  patriotism. 

To  resume  our  story  we  waited  in  Rouen  for  orders  assign- 
ing us  to  duty  and  they  came  on  May  30th.  My  good  friends  Drs. 
Colston  and  Bayne- Jones,  were  ordered  to  report  to  divisions  in 
the  second  British  army  while  I  was  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  medi- 
cal services  in  Boulogne  the  base  of  the  British  Army  operating 
in  Flanders.  It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  briefly  sketch  the 
British  plan  of  caring  for  their  wounded.  In  June  1917  the  Brit- 
ish had  five  field  armies  in  France,  each  army  being  composed 
of  three  corps  of  three  divisions  each.  The  British  divisions  had 
three  brigades  of  infantry,  each  comprising  three  battalions 
(3000  men)  and  one  brigade  of  field  artillery.  The  division  was 
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the  tactical  mobile  unit  and  consisted  of  about  12,000  effectives. 
Medical  detachments  consisted  of  those  attached  (1)  to  batal- 
ions  (2)  to  divisions  (3)  to  armies  and  (4)  to  Bases.  With  each 
battalion  was  a  medical  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the 
battalion  sick  and  in  action  to  dress,  care  for  and  evacuate  the 
wounded.  Back  of  the  Battalion  Doctor  was  the  field  ambulance, 
the  unit  that  came  to  the  front  line  dressing  stations  and  carried 
away  the  wounded  by  ambulance  to  the  Casualty  Clearing  Sta- 
tions, modern  hospitals  only  a  few  miles  from  the  front  lines. 
From  the  Casualty  Clearing  Stations  wounded  were  evacuated 
to  Base  Hospitals  by  train.  There  were  three  field  ambulances 
to  a  Division,  one  for  each  Brigade.  It  was  for  work  in  Casualty 
Clearing  Stations,  field  ambulances  and  with  battalions  that  we 
had  been  loaned  to  the  British  and  during  our  time  with  them  we 
all  served  in  all  three  capacities.  Some  weeks  after  my  arrival 
in  Boulogne  I  joined  the  8th  British  Division,  being  first  a  mem- 
ber of  the  26th  Field  Ambulance  and  later  Medical  Officer  of  the 
2nd  battalion  of  Devons.  The  eighth  division  was  in  reserve 
during  the  battle  for  Messines  Eidge.  It  soon  after  took  a  sector 
in  front  of  Ypres  along  the  Menin  road  and  in  front  of  Ypres  it 
remained  all  summer,  fighting  bitterly  and  coming  out  of  the  line 
only  for  short  intervals  of  rest  and  replacements.  The  Divis- 
ion's casualties  during  the  summer  of  1917  were  tremendous — 
in  six  weeks  we  had  more  than  100  per  cent  replacements.  Life 
in  those  days  was  not  pleasant.  One  learned  to  eat  and  sleep 
where  he  could,  a  bath  was  an  unheard  of  luxury,  while  the  boche 
shells  and  ever  present  "cooties"  kept  one's  days  and  nights 
ever-lastingly  unpleasant.  The  Tommies  were  ever  cheerful  and 
the  British  officer  I  believe  is  at  once  the  bravest  and  most  gal- 
lant of  the  world's  fighting  men.  I  certainly  learned  to  love  and 
appreciate  them  during  those  months.  No  men  ever  fought  more 
gallantly,  died  more  splendidly,  or  treated  a  willing  American 
more  generously  than  those  old  comrades  of  the  eighth  division. 
In  October,  1917,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Young, 
my  old  chief  at  Johns  Hopkins,  then  in  Paris,  stating  that  he  had 
been  made  Director  of  Urology  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
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Forces  and  asking  if  I  would  care  to  be  detached  from  the  British 
to  work  with  him,  and  my  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  after  seven  months  of  Flanders  mud,  Boche 
shells,  and  "cooties"  I  was  transferred  to  the  American  Army 
the  middle  of  November,  1917.  During  the  winter  of  1917-18 
Dr.  Young  sent  me  to  various  French  clinics  that  I  might  pick 
up  the  latest  work  in  surgery.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  work 
with  Professor  Bailleul  at  Troyes.  These  months  I  count  by  far 
the  most  valuable  of  my  whole  Army  experience.  I  was  thrown 
into  an  environment  where  I  had  to  speak  French  and  as  I  was 
constantly  collecting  and  reporting  information  valuable  to  our 
own  Army  I  felt  that  I  was  accomplishing  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  had  in  the  trenches.  Then  the  great  boche  offensive  broke  in 
the  spring  of  1918  and  I  was  sent  out  with  an  operating  team  to 
several  months  of  the  hardest  work  I  have  ever  done,  working 
in  various  casualty  clearing  stations  and  evacuation  hospitals. 
Finally  the  Boche  got  to  Chateau  Thierry  and  the  second  and 
third  American  divisions  went  into  line  at  the  angle  of  the  Mame 
salient.  On  the  night  of  May  29,  1918,  we  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  Jorey  sur  Morin  a  small  village  a  dozen  kilometers  back 
of  Chateau  Thierry.  We  worked  there  at  a  Red  Cross  evacua- 
tion hospital  until  after  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  hos- 
pital followed  our  advancing  troops  and  the  first  of  August 
found  the  Jouy  hospital  installed  in  Chateau  Thierry.  On 
August  8th,  with  the  Marne  salient  wiped  out  and  the  line  sta- 
bilized on  the  Vesle  we  were  ordered  to  Alsace  to  work  with  the 
29th  American  Division,  at  that  time  holding  a  sector  in  front  of 
Belfort.  Alsace  was  very  quiet,  in  fact  neither  side  wanted  ac- 
tivity in  that  sector  and  our  few  weeks  there  was  almost  a  vaca- 
tion. In  September  we  moved  with  the  29th  Division  to  Verdun 
and  worked  there  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive.  The  middle  of  October  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to  become 
chief  of  Eed  Cross  Hospital  No.  9,  the  only  Urological  Hospital 
ever  established  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  I  remained  in  Paris  until  the 
Hospital  was  closed.  I  arrived  back  in  America  in  April,  1919, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty-three  months. 


THE  UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  WAR 

*By  James  Henry  Furay. 


HE  Great  AVar,  which  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
I  the  resources  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 

world,  provided  also  the  supreme  test  to  which  news- 
papers and  press  agencies  have  ever  been  put  since 
the  chronicling  of  news  began. 

The  impossibilities  of  1914  became  the  common- 
place of  1918.  That  which  four  years  ago  ' '  could  not 
happen"  became  in  a  few  short  months  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  everyday  life.  News  emergencies  that,  be- 
fore the  war,  were  not  even  dreamed  of,  arose  out  of  the  con- 
flict in  such  a  bewildering  succession  as  to  tax  human  originality 
and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  cope  with  them.  Ideas  of  news 
values  had  to  be  completely  revised  at  a  moment 's  notice ;  previ- 
ously infallible  plans  of  ''covering  a  news  story"  had  to  be 
swiftly  changed  or  scrapped  entirely;  situations  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  newspaper  work  had  to  be  met  and  handled  not 
only  with  accuracy  but  with  speed.  The  necessity  of  solving  the 
problems  thus  presented  and  of  not  only  obtaining  the  news 
rapidly  but  of  transmitting  it  speedily  to  the  newspapers  pro- 
vided the  standard  of  efficiency  of  every  news  agency  in  the 
world. 

Out  of  that  supreme  test  the  United  Press  has  come  second 
to  none.  It  has  added  to  its  record  scores  of  news  *' beats"  and 
''scoops"  of  first  magnitude  and  has  enormously  increased  its 
prestige  and  clientele  not  merely  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world. 

Evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed 
came  quickly.    South  America,  which  has  always  been  a  closed 
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book  to  American  press  associations,  during  the  war  was  entered 
by  the  United  Press.  That  association  was  the  first  North 
American  news  agency  to  establish  connection  with  the  great 
papers  of  the  Southern  continent.  In  June  of  1916  the  United 
Press  first  sent  to  Argentina  a  world  news  service  which  since 
has  spread  throughout  the  continent  until  it  serves  the  greatest 
journals  of  Latin  America.  These  include  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
in  the  world;  0  Pais  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  0  Estado  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  two  most  influential  newspapers  in  Brazil,  and  many 
others. 

The  establishment  of  this  South  American  connection 
opened  a  direct  channel  of  daily  news  exchange  between  the  two 
Americas  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  closer  understanding  and 
relationship  between  the  republics  of  Pan- America.  The  Latin 
American  nations  have  never  been  in  such  close  daily  touch  with 
the  United  States  and  have  never  evidenced  such  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  as  has  resulted  from  this  connection. 

Simultaneously  the  United  Press  was  carrying  to  Europe 
American  new  methods  and  ideas.  For  many  years  it  had  had 
a  connection  with  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  of  London, 
which  had  proved  an  effective  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain.  To  this  alliance  has  been 
added  one  with  Agence  Radio,  of  Paris,  the  great  French  agency 
serving  all  of  the  foremost  newspapers  of  France. 

The  chief  contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  the  United 
Press  as  a  world  news  service,  and  particularly  to  its  success  in 
covering  the  world  war,  has  been  its  foreign  staff.  The  shot  which 
killed  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Sarejevo  and  which  a 
month  later  plunged  Europe  into  a  four  years  war,  found  that 
staff  prepared.  Under  the  general  European  manager,  Ed  L. 
Keen,  in  London,  the  strong  nucleus  of  what  later  developed  into 
the  United  Press  ''war  staff"  had  already  been  organized.  In- 
crease of  its  efficiency  was  only  a  matter  of  expansion. 

Bureaus  under  trained  American  newspaper  men  and  fully 
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staffed  by  men  from  this  country  had  been  established  at  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin  and  Eome,  with  scores  of  resident  correspond- 
ents functioning  throughout  the  Central  Empires,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Eussia  and  all  the  capitals  of  the  Old  World. 

From  the  London  staff  and  from  the  experienced  United 
Press  managers  in  this  country  additional  men  were  hurried  to 
France  to  assist  in  the  task  of  covering  "the  greatest  story  in 
history."  In  the  beginning,  so  rapid  was  the  war's  development 
and  so  overpowering  were  the  numbers  of  men  engaged  that  the 
military  leaders  and  the  governments  involved  gave  little 
thought  to  the  problem :  How  is  the  world  going  to  get  the  news  ? 
Except  in  Germany,  correspondents  were  persona  non  grata  at 
the  various  fronts,  and  newspaper  men  bold  enough  to  venture 
without  passes  to  the  places  in  France  and  Belgium  where  the 
French,  British  and  Belgian  armies  were  fighting  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  invading  Huns,  did  so  at  their  peril  and 
at  risk  of  arrest. 

But  many  hardy  spirits  took  the  risk.  A  United  Press  man, 
after  a  series  of  discouragements  of  the  most  disheartening  sort, 
''went  to  the  front  anyway,"  along  with  a  few  others,  including 
Eichard  Harding  Davis,  the  dean  of  the  American  war  corre- 
spondents. The  party  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  lines  to 
a  point  so  close  to  the  front  that  the  guns '  roar  was  near  at  hand. 
Then  they  ran  afoul  of  a  French  officer,  who  arrested  them  and 
placed  them  in  an  undignified  and  smelly  cowshed  as  prisoners 
for  two  days. 

But  the  allied  governments  soon  began  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation  with  the  press  of  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries. One  correspondent  from  each  neutral  country  was  permit- 
ted to  go  to  the  French  front  and  a  United  Press  man  was  chosen 
as  the  first  American  representative.  Meantime  other  United 
Press  men  had  reached  France  and  taken  charge  of  the  Paris 
office,  while  Henry  Wood,  Eome  manager,  left  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Near  East  where  he  obtained  a  series  of  illuminating 
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interviews  and  ' '  situation  stories ' '  regarding  conditions  in  Tur- 
key and  the  Balkans. 

During  this  period — several  months  after  the  war  began — 
the  first  of  a  series  of  historic  United  Press  interviews  was  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  This  was  an  interview  with  Crown 
Prince  Freidrich  Wilhelm  of  Germany,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  war.  It  was  followed 
shortly  by  the  interview  with  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz — de- 
clared by  many  to  be  the  outstanding  feat  of  the  war — in  which 
the  German  admiralty  chief  announced  Germany's  intention 
of  inaugurating  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare  which  later 
sank  the  Lusitania  and  brought  the  United  States  into  the  strug- 
gle. 

Even  thus  early  transmission  problems,  which  later  brought 
lines  of  worry  to  the  faces  of  so  many  foreign  correspondents 
and  news  agency  chiefs,  began  to  appear.  Press  cable  transmis- 
sion, which  before  the  war  had  been  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes, 
slowed  up  gradually  until  speedy  sending  of  press  rate  matter 
became  almost  obsolete.  The  war  news  could  not  wait  for  un- 
congested  wires  and  general  European  Manager  Keen,  along 
with  other  foreign  representatives,  was  compelled  to  cable  the 
bulk  of  his  matter  at  the  full  commercial  rate.  Since  this  period 
press-rate  transmission  has  gradually  grown  slower  until  today 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  memory. 

Keen  revealed  his  foresight  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
by  using  the  full  rate  on  important  flashes  and  succeeded  thus, 
when  the  war  opened,  in  scoring  beats  on  four  declarations  of 
war  in  thirty-six  hours.  But  the  transmission  problem  had  not 
then  reached  the  stage  it  later  developed.  Then  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  paying  the  full  commercial  rate  with  assurance  of  fast 
delivery;  while  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  fighting  it  became 
necessary  to  combine  ingenuity  with  the  full  rate  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  even  fairly  prompt  transmission. 

A  few  months  after  the  war  opened,  the  Allied  governments 
completed  their  arrangements  for  helping  the  press  to  ''cover 
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the  war"  and  had  opened  press  headquarters  at  the  various 
fronts  in  France  and  Belgium.  Taking  prompt  advantage  of  the 
situation,  the  United  Press  sent  men  to  the  British  front  in 
Northern  France.  Later  Henry  Wood  was  shifted  to  Rome 
to  the  French  front,  where  he  remained  aknost  to  the  close  of 
the  conflict. 

But  the  greatest  test  of  efficiency,  so  far  as  an  American 
news  association  was  concerned,  did  not  come  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917.  As  soon  as  that  occurred, 
the  news  face  of  the  war  changed  from  a  foreign  story,  in  which 
only  foreign  peoples  were  interested,  to  a  ''local  story,"  in  which 
every  hamlet,  village,  farm  and  workshop  in  the  United  States 
was  vitally  concerned. 

Again  the  United  Press  responded  to  the  test.  By  the  time 
General  Pershing  and  Admiral  Sims  reached  Europe  in  the  van 
of  that  stream  of  soldiers  and  ships  which  ultimately  settled  the 
issue,  the  problem  of  covering  American  activities  at  sea  and  on 
the  battlefield  had  been  solved.  J.  W.  Pegler,  of  the  London 
staff,  was  hurried  to  the  American  front  in  France,  where  he 
scored  a  number  of  notable  beats  and  remained  until  the  war 
fever  overtook  him  and  he  went  back  to  England  to  enlist  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

His  immediate  successor,  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  abandoned  his 
desk  as  news  manager  in  New  York  to  don  the  khaki  of  the  war 
correspondent.  Friends  of  Ferguson  declared  his  constant  suc- 
cess in  ** beating  the  other  fellow"  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
habit  and  determination  to  see  things  for  himself.  Whenever  it 
was  possible  he  lived  at  the  actual  front,  in  the  trenches  just  back 
of  them,  where  he  could  follow  the  Yanks  personally  when  they 
went,  into  action.  Thus  he  was  among  those  present  when  the 
Americans  staged  their  first  offensive  at  Cantigny  and  gave  the 
Hun  a  foretaste  of  Yankee  '  *  punch. ' '  He  was  in  one  of  the  lor- 
ries which  hurried  the  marines  to  Chateau-Thierry  when  they 
stopped  the  onsweeping  German  armies  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile  the  American  front  had  become  so  far-flung  that 
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more  men  were  needed  to  cover  it,  and  Frank  J.  Taylor,  Lowell 
Mellett,  and  Webb  Miller  had  donned  their  war  clothes  and  had 
gone  into  action. 

Ferguson  and  Taylor  gave  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
team  play  when,  in  July,  Marshal  Foch  decided  to  strike,  and 
launched  his  great  offensive  against  the  left  face  of  the  Marne 
salient.  Between  them,  Ferguson  and  Taylor  registered  one  of 
the  notable  beats  of  the  war  when  they  were  hours  ahead  on  the 
story  of  the  the  start  and  on  the  details  of  that  shattering 
assault. 

The  U.  P.  men  followed  the  Americans,  French,  British  and 
Italians  step  by  step  as  they  pushed  the  enemy  back  to  the  Vesle 
River,  daily  solving  the  constantly  increasing  difficulties  of  get- 
ting their  dispatches  back  to  cable  headquarters  in  Paris,  from 
which  the  front  was  rapidly  receding. 

Then  they  transferred  their  activities  to  the  famous  St.  Mi- 
hiel  salient,  where  the  first  all- American  offensive  was  launched. 
From  a  hill  overlooking  the  whole  front,  Taylor  witnessed  and 
described  brilliantly  the  annihilating  shellfire  of  the  American 
troops  and  the  launching  of  their  attack.  Ferguson  accom- 
panied those  same  troops  when  they  ''bit  off,"  in  one  fierce  bite, 
the  salient  which  had  been  a  constant  menace  to  Verdun  and  to 
all  France  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 

As  these  events  were  transpiring,  William  Philip  Simms, 
at  the  British  front,  and  Wood,  at  the  French  front,  were  giving 
United  Press  readers  day  by  day  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  and  French  efforts.  Wood,  with  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  painted  a  daily  picture  of  the 
problems  Marshal  Foch  was  meeting  and  the  effective  methods 
he  was  using  in  solving  them. 

In  the  closing  days  of  fighting,  when  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans were  smashing  the  Hindenburg  line  in  Picardy  and  driving 
the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  Lowell  Mellett  was , 
with  them,  while  farther  south  Ferguson,  Miller  and  Taylor  ac- 
companied the  Yanks  through  the  Argonne  Forest,  across  the 
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Kriemhilde  Stellung  and  all  through  that  sanguinary  fighting 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Sedan  and  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Behind  all  this  activity  was  General  European  Manager 
Keen,  the  conunander-in-chief  of  the  United  Press  forces  in 
Europe,  and  his  advice,  suggestion  and  direction  had  much  to 
do  with  the  solution  of  the  multifarious  problems  that  arose 
constantly. 

Many  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  these  difficulties.  A 
correspondent  at  the  fighting  front  has  witnessed  a  great  Allied 
advance.  News  becomes  ancient  history  after  it  is  a  few  hours 
old.  The  correspondent's  first  duty  is  to  get  it  to  the  readers 
at  home.  He  must  choose  the  fastest  route.  Probably  he  is 
many  miles  from  a  telegraph  wire  and  many  more  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  cable.  Is  this  town  more  likely  to  furnish  fast  trans- 
mission to  the  cable  than  that  town?  Where  is  wire  traffic  least 
congested?  What  are  the  facilities  for  transmission  at  these 
towns  ?  Or  would  it  be  wiser  to  drive  back  to  army  headquarters 
and  file  the  dispatch?  He  must  know  and  he  must  decide  quickly. 
Delay  would  be  disastrous. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  many  questions  behind  each  news 
agency  dispatch  from  the  front  during  the  whole  war,  and  it  was 
questions  of  this  sort  that  the  United  Press  men  answered  well. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  foreign  correspond- 
ent's problems  became  less  warlike  but  scarcely  less  arduous, 
with  the  necessity  of  covering  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and 
its  multiplicity  of  conflicting  interests  and  aspirations.  Simul- 
taneously, the  Central  Empires  were  reopened  as  a  direct  news 
source  to  American  correspondents.  Frank  J.  Taylor,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  German,  French  and  Italian  tongues,  was  sent 
there  to  reopen  and  reorganize  the  United  Press  Bureau  after 
two  years.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  before  transferring  the 
bureau  to  Carl  D.  Groat,  formerly  of  the  Washington  staff,  who 
has  just  taken  charge  of  Berlin. 
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LIMOGES 

*Raymond  O'Donnell,  A.  B. 


|ITUATED  in  the  Vienne  River  valley  is  the  ancient 
city  of  Limoges,  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Limousin,  and  now  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne.  A  city  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, it  is  an  important  center  of  the  cattle-rais- 
ing industry,  and  has  extensive  porcelain  and  china- 
ware  factories. 

The  first  people  known  to  have  dwelt  here  were 
the  Lemovices,  a  very  powerful  Gallic  tribe,  who  had  their  capi- 
tol  known  as  Rith  or  Rita,  at  this  point  because  of  its  proximity 
to  a  ford  of  the  river.  After  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul,  the 
Romans  constructed  a  road  between  Bourges  and  Bordeaux  and 
another  between  Saintes  and  Lyons;  the  two  intersecting  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  city,  renamed  by  the  Romans  Augustori- 
tum,  "the  ford  of  Augustus."  Over  these  new  highways  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  traffic  and  consequently  the  city  became  a 
great  market  center.  All  the  privileges  of  the  great  Gallo-Roman 
cities  were  accorded  it.  Palaces,  baths,  theaters,  and  a  grand 
amphitheater  were  built,  the  last  on  a  hill  where  now  is  the  hand- 
some Place  d'Orsay. 

In  the  fifth  century,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Visigoths,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  basilica  of 
St.  Etienne,  walled  off  that  portion  of  the  city  about  the  basilica, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  and  authority  of  the 
bishop.  In  the  year  507,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Visigoths,  by 
Clovis,  the  province  of  Limousin,  which  included  the  walled  city 
of  Limoges,  was  given  to  the  Franks.    All  was  then  quite  peace- 
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ful  till  1151,  when,  upon  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
to  Henry  Plantaganet,  Limoges  became  part  of  the  English  king- 
dom, and  incidentally  the  scene  of  all  the  fighting  between  the 
king  of  England  and  his  sons. 

From  then  till  1589,  many  struggles  between  the  French  and 
English  occurred,  Limoges  being  alternately  a  French  and  an 
English  dependency,  but  in  the  latter  year,  the  last  viscount  of 
Limoges,  Henry  IV,  ceded  his  viscounty  to  France,  of  which  it 
has  ever  since  been  a  part. 

Among  the  principal  monuments  redolent  of  past  ages  are 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  the  Churches  of  St.  Pierre  du 
Queyroix  and  of  St.  Michel  des  Lions,  the  bridges  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  of  St.  Martiol,  and  the  picturesque  Eue  de  la  Boueherie, '  *  the 
street  of  the  meat-market,"  with  its  quaint  old  chapel  of  St. 
Aurelien.  Among  the  more  attractive  modern  buildings  are  the 
Prefecture,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  City  Hall,  the  Gay-Lussac 
Lyceum,  and  the  Adrien  Dubouche'  National  Museum,  which 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  both  ancient  and  modem  por- 
celain and  also  a  number  of  remarkable  ceramics. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Etienne  built  in  the  twelfth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  completed  in  1889,  is  located  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  pagan  temple,  and  of  an  earlier  christian  church,  part 
of  which  is  incorporated  in  the  base  of  the  present  lofty  tower. 
Without  the  tower,  the  buttresses  and  the  side  entrance,  known 
as  the  Porte  St.  Jean,  are  very  handsome;  within,  the  lofty 
arches,  the  choir,  the  many  chapels,  the  stained  glass  windows, 
and  the  bas-reliefs,  which  serve  as  the  Stations  of  The  Cross,  are 
to  be  admired. 

The  church  of  St.  Pierre,  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  a 
steeple  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  remarkable  for  some  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  attributed  to  Pierre  Pemiaud,  one  of  the 
famous  enamellers  of  Limoges. 

The  exterior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michel,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  has  little  to  attract  attention,  be- 
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sides  the  steeple,  which  dates  from  1483 ;  but  the  interior  is  very 
beautiful. 

Most  to  be  admired  here  are  two  stained-glass  windows, 
one  representing  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
other  John  the  Baptist;  the  numerous  shrines,  and  especially 
that  of  St.  Martiol,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  and  exquisitely 
carved  altar.  Every  seventh  year,  a  religious  celebration  is  held 
for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  relics  of  St.  Mar- 
tiol, the  apostle  of  Limoges,  are  exposed. 

The  bridge  of  St.  Martiol,  too,  with  its  irregular  arches,  is 
very  interesting,  having  been  built  originally  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  first  century,  as  a  part  of  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Saintes.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  it  was  partially  destroyed,  but  rebuilt  in  the 
next  century  upon  the  ancient  foundations.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  was  constructed  the  bridge  of  St.  Etienne,  from  which 
one  can  see  the  Cathedral,  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  the  gar- 
den of  the  bishop 's  palace,  and  a  splendid  view  up  the  river. 

The  Eue  de  la  Boucherie,  a  street  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
very  interesting,  with  its  many  meat  markets  owned  by  six  fami- 
lies of  butchers,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Aurelien,  which  belongs 
to  the  butchers'  corporation.  The  shop-fronts  are  formed  of 
heavy  iron  gratings,  which  are  removed  during  the  day  but  kept 
in  place  at  night.  Thus  the  cool  air  from  without  at  all  times  cir- 
culates through  the  shops  and  help  to  preserve  the  meat,  which 
is  not  kept  in  ice  boxes ;  but  hung  by  iron  hooks  about  the  shop 
walls. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  places  in  Li- 
moges, in  which  city,  during  the  past  war,  three  American  base 
hospitals  were  located,  one  in  the  Haviland  chinaware  factory, 
another  in  a  newly  built  seminary  building  and  the  third  in  a 
small  park  at  one  extremity  of  the  handsome  Avenue  du  Champ 
de  Juillet. 
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HROUGHOUT  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
T^  process    of   Americanization   has    been    slowly   but 

steadily  carried  on.  Practically  all  who  live  in  this 
great  land  of  the  free  are  products  of  this  purifying 
process  which  takes  the  impure  ore,  in  the  shape  of 
immigrants,  and  separates  the  precious  metals  of  true 
Americans  from  it.  Americanization  may  be  defined 
as  ' '  the  science  of  racial  relations  in  America,  dealing 
with  the  assimilation  and  amalgamation  of  diverse  races  in 
equity  into  an  integral  part  of  the  national  life."  By  assimila- 
tion is  meant  the  indistinguishable  incorporation  of  the  races 
into  the  substance  of  American  life.  By  amalgamation  is  meant 
so  perfect  a  blend  that  the  absence  of  any  of  the  vital  racial 
elements  available  will  impair  the  compound.  Understanding 
what  Americanization  is  and  the  great  part  this  problem  has 
played  in  the  making  of  the  United  States,  we  are  prepared  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem  of  Americanization  which  presents 
itself  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  years  the  steady  and  repeated  process  of 
assimilation  has  been  carried  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of 
anyone.  By  this  process  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the 
diverse  racial  elements  within  the  United  States  gradually 
adopted  our  ideals  and  principles  and  were  fused  into  a  com- 


*Arts  Sophomore.  This  essay  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  1919  Inter- 
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pact,  homogeneous,  unified  nation  with  common  purposes  and 
ideals.  Most  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  this  country  in  earli- 
er days  were  resolved  to  make  their  homes  in  this  land  of  ' '  op- 
portunity." Nor  were  they  shaken  in  their  resolve,  for  practi- 
cally our  whole  population  is  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  these 
''so-called"  foreigners  who  settled  in  America.  This  land  has 
rightly  been  called  "the  melting  pot"  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
here  that  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  have 
adopted  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  United  States  and  have 
become  true  Americans.  The  process  of  assimilation  is  not  go- 
ing forward  with  the  speed  and  smoothness  of  former  years.  This 
fact  has  been  proven  within  recent  years  by  industrial  unrest 
and  by  difficulties  which  appeared  during  the  war  just  concluded. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  present  situation,  as  it  applies 
to  this  problem,  and  the  dangers  which  we  must  combat  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  has  grown  enormously  in  population, 
in  industries,  and  all  other  evidences  of  national  life.  Conditions, 
which  were  formerly  elementary  in  their  composition,  have  be- 
come complex.  This  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us  in  regard 
to  the  diverse  racial  elements  within  the  United  States.  The 
tried  and  trusted  process  of  assimilation  will  not  take  care  of  the 
situation  without  outside  aid.  This  is  due  to  various  causes — the 
tendency  of  foreigners  to  settle  in  colonies,  the  poor  conditions 
surrounding  the  common  laborers,  the  ignorance  of  the  foreign- 
ers in  regard  to  American  ideals,  and  lack  of  interest  which 
Americans  display  in  the  foreigners  who  have  come  to  our  shores. 
As  a  result  possibly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  who  come  to 
America,  stay  a  few  years  and  then  return  to  their  own  country. 
Those  who  return  are  of  two  classes — ^men  who  were  disappoint- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  men  who  have  made  money  here 
and  are  returning  to  their  former  land  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  there  to  live  in  ease  upon  their  earnings  in  America.  Our 
problem  is  to  keep  these  men  in  America  and  make  good  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  them. 

There  is  another  evil,  however,  far  greater  in  its  importance 
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than  the  return  of  immigrants  to  their  former  countries.  This 
evil  has  been  keenly  felt  during  the  last  years  while  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  the  World  War.  When  this  crisis  thrust 
itself  upon  our  country,  there  was  a  veritable  hornets'  nest  of 
dissension  among  the  various  foreign  elements  of  this  country. 
We  found  that  those  whom  we  thought  true  Americans  were  in 
reality  thinking  not  of  America  but  of  their  respective  mother 
countries.  Think  of  the  menace  which  might  have  presented  it- 
self had  the  various  elements  been  gathered  under  a  common 
leader !  Think  of  the  trouble  which  German  propaganda  caused 
throughout  the  land!  Are  not  such  dangers  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  some  action?  Suppression,  during  the  war,  enabled 
us  to  hold  the  dangers  in  check,  but  must  we  always  fear  such 
a  menace  in  case  of  future  national  emergencies  1 

Today  the  problem  of  solving  these  difficulties  and  success- 
fully combating  such  dangers  presents  itself  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  remedy  to  be  applied  must  be  such  that 
foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  will  be  content  to  remain 
here  and  all  will  become  hyphenated  Americans,  but  Americans 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Just  as  physicians  undertake  to 
fight  a  disease,  we  must  undertake  to  solve  this  problera.  First 
we  must  eliminate  the  causes,  and  secondly,  we  must  apply 
remedial  efforts  to  the  individual  cases  in  hand.  The  steps  in 
this  process  are,  first,  to  right  the  basic  conditions  within  the  na- 
tion, and  secondly  to  educate  the  foreigners  in  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  United  States. 

In  attempting  to  right  the  basic  conditions  within  our  na- 
tion, the  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  love  for 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  immigrant.  When  the  immigrant  comes 
to  America,  he,  as  a  rule,  is  forced  to  reside  and  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  city;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
immigrants  were  farmers  in  the  lands  from  which  they  came. 
Without  regard  for  former  occupations  or  conditions,  the  immi- 
grant is  rushed  off  to  a  large  city  and  treated  in  many  respects 
more  like  an  animal  than  a  human  being.    When  he  has  learned 
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to  fight  his  own  battles  and  speak,  in  some  degree,  the  American 
language,  he  is  more  fitted  to  take  care  of  himself ;  but  too  often 
the  immigrant  is  disgusted  with  the  treatment  accorded  him  and 
resolves  to  stay  no  longer  than  he  must.  If  he  finds  lucrative  em- 
ployment, he  prefers  to  save  all  the  money  he  can  and  then  re- 
turn to  his  former  land.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  this  manner, 
he  is  all  the  more  resolved  to  return.  Even  if  he  decides  to  re- 
main, because  of  business  interests  or  otherwise,  he  does  not  be- 
come as  true  an  American  as  desired.  Not  until  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing generation  may  we  expect  to  find  the  process  of  Ameri- 
canization completed. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  such  conditions,  we  must  begin  at 
the  dock  where  the  immigrant  lands.  If  possible  he  should  be 
permitted  to  take  up  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  farm  help  is  scarce  and  that  farmers  are 
often  forced  to  work  ' '  short-handed. ' '  The  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficulty may  be  found  in  the  immigrants,  for  many  of  them  are 
experienced  farmers  and  hard  workers.  Thus,  by  solving  one 
problem,  we  may  help  to  solve  another.  We  must  have,  however, 
unskilled  labor  in  the  factories,  on  the  railroads  and  in  various 
other  places  of  employment.  It  is  true  that  the  immigrants,  as 
a  rule,  occupy  themselves  in  such  employment  and  that  the  work 
is  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  them.  But  does 
work  of  this  kind,  under  the  conditions  which  surround  it,  make 
the  foreigner  happy?  Does  he  desire  to  continue  in  these  lines  of 
employment?  I  may  safely  assert,  without  fear  of  denial,  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  If  conditions  were  remedied,  however,  so 
that  the  immigrant  might  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living,  he 
would  be  satisfied.  If  he  might  have  his  own  home,  not  in  a  tene- 
ment or  box-car,  but  out  in  the  open  where  he  might  live  comfort- 
ably and  happy,  he  would  be  content  in  his  work.  Nothing  binds 
a  man  more  to  his  surroundings,  nothing  makes  him  take  more 
interest  in  civic  problems  than  the  fact  that  he  owns  his  home 
and  is  happy  and  contented  in  it.  If  basic  conditions  are  reme- 
died so  that  the  immigrant  may  take  up  the  work  he  is  best  fitted 
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for  and  love  of  tlie  home  is  instilled  into  his  heart,  we  shall  have 
gone  far  in  the  work  of  Americanizing  these  strangers  in  a 
strange  land. 

Before  we  can  take  up  the  second  step  in  the  process  of 
Americanization — the  education  of  the  foreigner,  we  must  under- 
stand some  of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  understood,  first,  that  in  the  United  States  the  individual 
has  first  consideration.  States'  rights  of  course,  federal  rights 
of  course,  but  first  and  foremost  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  a  phrase  that 
we  have  heard  from  childhood.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  nation 
which  guarantees  these  fundamental  principles  of  mankind  has 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  and  happiest  nation  of  the  world.  In  no 
other  country  does  the  individual  have  such  opportunities  as  in 
our  own.  All  things  are  possible  in  the  United  States  to  the  man 
who  strives — wealth,  education,  power,  and  social  prestige.  It 
is  possible  for  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  persons  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  greatness  by  dint  of  energy  and  perserver- 
ence.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "rail-splitter,"  became  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  President. 

Another  principle  of  the  United  States  is  "equality  before 
the  law. ' '  This  phrase,  indeed  has  been  taken  as  the  motto  of  one 
of  our  states.  Its  significance  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for, 
by  "equality  before  the  law,"  we  mean  that  the  law  recognizes 
no  distinction  of  class  or  wealth.  The  immigrant  who  arrives 
on  the  shores  of  America  is  equal,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  the 
millionaire  or  the  man  whose  forefathers  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower. Such  principles  as  these  must  and  shall  be  maintained 
as  long  as  the  ideals  of  true  Americans  hold  sway.  These  ideals 
and  principles  must  be  unfolded  to  the  immigrant  and  he  must 
learn  to  treasure  them  as  all  true  Americans  treasure  them.  With 
the  greatest  fervor,  let  us  all  hope  that  American  ideals  will 
never  be  lowered  into  the  dust  of  selfishness.  Just  as  we  have 
fought  in  the  last  great  war,  as  we  have  fought  in  all  our  wars — 
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in  the  interest  of  humanity — may  we  always  fight  in  America  to 
uphold  the  standard  of  true  Americanism. 

By  the  education  of  the  immigrant  we  mean  three  things — 
a  common  language,  a  common  citizenship,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  ideals  and  principles  which  we  have  just  discussed.  The 
first  might  seem  the  most  important  of  these  three  steps,  but  in 
reality,  it  is  merely  the  means  to  an  end.  A  man  may  speak  the 
English  language  perfectly  and  yet  be  as  un-American  as  the 
most  radical  pro-German  two  years  ago.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
a  man  comprehends  enough  of  law  to  become  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  make  him  a  true  American.  Numerous 
naturalized  citizens  proved  themselves  very  un-American  dur- 
ing the  last  great  emergency.  Both  of  these  are  merely  aids  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  third  stej) — ^the  understanding  of  the 
American  ideals  and  purposes  is  the  basic  step  in  the  education 
of  the  immigrant.  The  understanding  of  all  that  this  country 
stands  for  and  of  those  rights  of  the  individual  which  our  con- 
stitution guarantees,  these  are  the  principles  which  must  be  in- 
stilled into  the  heart  of  the  immigrant.  Without  these  princi- 
ples, the  immigrant  will  always  be  as  much  of  a  foreigner  as  he 
was  the  day  he  landed  in  the  United  States. 

The  means  we  use  to  educate  the  immigrant  in  these  three 
steps  must  be  given  careful  consideration.  The  public  day 
schools  will,  in  most  cases  serve  to  educate  the  children,  but  what 
of  the  immigrant  himself?  Are  we  to  leave  the  teaching  of  the 
foreigner  to  his  own  children  or  can  we  find  some  means  of  direct 
education?  In  past  years  the  government  has  neglected  its  duty 
in  this  respect  and  has  left  the  work  to  various  organizations  and 
private  concerns.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  a  great  deal  to  edu- 
cate the  foreigners,  but  its  work  is  necessarily  limited  by  lack 
of  funds  and  lack  of  co-operation  with  the  government.  Various 
industrial  concerns  have  endeavored  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
their  own  accord,  on  the  principle  that  the  men  will  be  more 
efiicient  if  they  are  interested  in  their  country  and  surroundings. 
Such  work  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  again  we  find  the 
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scope  limited.  Various  cities  have  attempted  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  night  schools  but  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  immigrant  and 
secure  his  interest  in  such  schools.  We  cannot  hope  to  instill  in- 
terest in  education  into  the  heart  of  the  immigrant  without  first 
educating  him.  To  accomplish  this  the  government  must  take 
action  toward  such  an  end. 

The  most  practical  plan  is  the  organization  of  schools  within 
the  various  industrial  enterprises  to  educate  the  foreigner  in 
those  principles  which  have  been  mentioned — a  common  lan- 
guage, English,  a  common  citizenship,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  ideals  and  principles  of  this  country.  Such  schools  should 
be  compulsory  and  under  the  supervision  of  competent  govern- 
ment officials.  Classes  need  not  take  up  much  time  but  should 
be  held  during  the  working  hours.  We  cannot  expect  the  foreigner 
to  take  an  interest  in  classes  held  at  night,  when  he  is  tired  out 
from  his  day 's  work.  The  expense  of  such  a  plan  would  be  offset 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  worker  and  the  benefits  derived 
by  the  making  of  true  Americans.  By  such  means  the  foreigner 
will  not  only  gain  the  three  steps  in  education  which  we  have 
mentioned  but  will  also  realize  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  and  the  industry  for 
which  he  works  are  all  interested  in  his  welfare.  These  schools 
will  not  accomplish  the  desired  end,  however,  of  amalgamating 
these  diverse  racial  elements,  unless  the  ideals  and  purposes  are 
upheld  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  legislative  bodies.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  ideals  unless  we  put  these  ideals  into  practice. 
Such  means  can  be  used  in  the  courts  and  will  go  farther  toward 
teaching  the  immigrant  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  than  will  the  actual  study  of  our  constitution.  Combining 
theory  and  practice,  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  wonders  in 
educating  the  foreigner,  thereby  developing  in  him  the  spirit 
of  America  and  true  American  ideals. 

The  problem  which  we  have  just  discussed  is  of  no  small 
proportions  and  the  attempts  to  solve  it  must  be  of  the  same 
caliber.    Progressive  men  must  be  interested  in  the  movement, 
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churches  must  be  enlisted,  legislation  must  be  enacted,  but  slowly 
and  surely  we  may  hope  to  find  that  a  system  has  been  perfected. 
There  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way — ^no  movement  was  ever  car- 
ried forward  without  opposition — but  in  the  end  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. Just  as  in  the  former  analogy,  the  physician  first  removes 
the  cause  and  then  applies  the  remedy,  we  must  first  right  the 
basic  conditions  and  then  educate  the  foreigner  in  American 
ideals.  Having  done  these  things,  we  shall  find  that  the  evils 
have  been  overcome  and  a  strong  and  healthy  America  will  be 
the  result  of  our  efforts.  Let  us  ever  look  at  the  past  in  order 
to  learn  our  lessons,  but  look  to  the  present  and  the  future  in  the 
application  of  these  lessons.  It  is  thus  that  an  America  will  fin- 
ally be  evolved  which  shall  be  exalted  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  not  because  of  her  ideals.  Let  this  be  the  spirit  of  De- 
mocracy, aiming  not  at  selfish  benefits  but  at  benefits  to  hu- 
manity. 
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Creig-hton  men  may  well  take  a  spe- 
DUTY  WELL  DONE  cial  pride  in  the  University's  war  rec- 
ord. At  the  outset,  President  McMen- 
amy  tendered  to  the  Grovernment  all  the  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  when  his  own  number  was  called  in  the  draft,  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  go  if  it  was  thought  he  could  thus  best 
serve.  Fathers  Corboy  and  Kane  of  the  Arts  faculty  were  glad 
to  go  when  their  voluntary  offer  for  service  as  Chaplains  was 
accepted ;  both  saw  foreign  service  and  endured  the  hardships  of 
strenuous  days  with  the  men.  That  other  members  of  the  Arts 
faculty  did  not  don  the  soldier's  uniform  was  due  to  no  fault 
of  their  own — ^years  or  infirmity  alone  prevented. 

The  following  tabulation  is  eloquent  of  Creighton's  part  in 
the  war:  College  of  Law — Faculty,  1;  Students,  68;  alumni  and 
former  students,  155.  College  of  Medicine — Faculty,  12;  stu- 
dents, 97;  alumni,  263.  College  of  Dentistry — Faculty,  2;  stu- 
dents, 137;  alumni  and  former  students,  59.  College  of  Phar- 
macy— Faculty,  1 ;  students,  29 ;  alumni  and  former  students,  55. 
College  of  Arts — Faculty,  5 ;  students,  200 ;  alumni  and  former 
students,  205.  High  School — Students,  15;  alumni  and  former 
students,74.    Total  1,377. 

Distribution  of  officers:  Commander,  1;  Lieutenant- Com- 
mander, 1;  Major,  18;  Colonel,  2;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  2;  Cap- 
tain, 70;  Lieutenant  (Navy),  16;  Lieutenant  (Army),  340;  Ser- 
geant, 45 ;  Corporal,  20 ;  Sergeant-Ma j  or,  10. 

Gold  Star  men,  27 ;  Chaplains,  4 ;  cited  for  bravery,  or  pro- 
motion, or  decorated,  11. 

These  figures  are  not  quoted  out  of  a  desire  to  make  an  odi- 
ous comparison,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  the  friends  of 
Creighton  University  should  know  how  large  and  honorable  a 
part  the  institution  played  during  the  war.    We  do  not  wish  to 
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be  understood  as  glorifying  military  achievements  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  we  think  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  when 
times  of  stress  came  and  Creighton  men  were  tried  in  war's 
fiery  furnace,  they  were  unafraid  and  eagerly  took  their  proper 
place  by  the  colors. 

He  would  be  a  puny  patriot  indeed  who  would  lose  time  now 
in  vain-glorious  boasting,  but  that  the  record  may  be  kept 
straight,  it  is  well  to  know  that  Creighton  played  a  decidedly 
honorable  part  in  the  war  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  other 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

President  Charles  Franklin  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University  published  in  the  New  York  Times  for  May  11th  last, 
an  article  containing  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  wounds,  disease  and  other  causes  among  the 
students  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
who  served  under  the  colors.  According  to  this  statement, 
Creighton 's  total  of  deaths  was  then  25,  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, 43;  Doane,  7;  Grand  Island,  4;  Hastings,  6;  Nebraska 
Wesleyan,  8 ;  York,  6.  The  following  figures  are  interesting  for 
comparison :  University  of  Arizona,  10 ;  University  of  Arkansas, 
12 ;  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  59 ;  University  of  California,  93 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  20;  University  of  Denver,  20;  Yale,  186 
Georgetown,  41 ;  University  of  Idaho,  32 ;  Illinois  Wesleyan,  11 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  7;  Loyola  University,  23 
University  of  Chicago,  39;  Northwestern,  48;  Knox,  12;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  83;  University  of  Indiana,  35;  Wabash,  11; 
Purdue,  45 ;  State  Teachers  College  of  Iowa,  8 ;  Drake,  18 ;  Grin- 
nell,  20 ;  University  of  Iowa,  29 ;  University  of  Kansas,  103 ;  St. 
Mary's,  21;  University  of  Kentucky,  13;  University  of  Maine, 
31 ;  Johns  Hopkins,  17 ;  Harvard,  297 ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  93;  Williams,  38;  University  of  Minnesota,  60;  St. 
Thomas,  21 ;  University  of  Misssissippi,  12 ;  St.  Louis,  13 ;  Wash- 
ington, 18;  University  of  Montana,  16;  University  of  Nevada, 
13;  Dartmouth,  82;  Princeton,  120;  Columbia,  128;  Cornell,  158 
Fordham,  56 ;  Vassar,  2 ;  Syracuse,  84 ;  University  of  North  Da- 
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kota,  14 ;  Western  Reserve,  16 ;  Oberlin,  29 ;  University  of  Okla- 
homa, 15 ;  University  of  Oregon,  34 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
12 ;  University  of  Pittsburg,  60 ;  Brown,  32 ;  University  of  South 
Dakota,  18;  University  of  Tennessee,  16;  University  of  Utah, 
42;  University  of  Virginia,  54;  University  of  Washington,  37; 
University  of  Wyoming,  9. 


fc.    ~=^r-- 
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President  E.  A.  Birge  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Cardinal  for  May  23d,  a  letter  urging  stu- 
dents who  had  been  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  to  go  slow  in  en- 
listing for  summer  service  in  France  with  the  marines.  Presi- 
dent Birge 's  letter  concludes  as  follows:  "If  any  student  feels 
that  duty  requires  him  to  undertake  these  additional  months  of 
military  service,  I  would  not  stand  in  his  way.  If  his  ambitions 
and  plans  look  toward  permanent  military  service,  it  may  be  well 
for  him  to  accept  the  invitation  at  once.  In  all  other  cases,  how- 
ever, students  should  consult  with  members  of  the  faculty  whom 
they  know,  and  should  especially  consult  with  their  parents.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  highest  type  of  patriotism,  which  six 
months  ago  in  a  time  of  crisis  demanded  all  able-bodied  students 
should  enter  military  service,  no  longer  makes  that  demand.  It 
now  requires  rather  that  these  same  students  should  improve 
every  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  effectually  for  the  great 
tasks  of  reconstruction  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  under  the 
conditions  of  peace. ' ' 


Writing  of  college  spirit  in  ' '  The  Tech ' '  for  May  21st,  Prof. 
W.  A.  Crosby  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Technology 
says:  "When  we  consider  it  impartially,  the  Eah-Eah  spirit 
is  only  a  juvenile  and  mal-formed  manifestation  of  so-called 
college  spirit.  There  are  even  some  who  defend  it  as  such. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  best  way  to  serve  one's  Alma 
Mater  is  by  deed — in  activities;  that  the  next  best  way  is 
hy  word — spoken,  yelled  or  sung.  A  college  cheer  is  a 
public  and  fearless  pledge  of  loyalty,  admirable  on  Tech 
Field,  but  out  of  place  in  the  Park  Street  Subway.  Very 
few  Tech  men  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder  as  this  latter,  but 
unfortunately  a  number  of  Tech  men  blunder  by  being  noisy  and 
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offensive  in  less  excusable  ways — in  ways  designed  for  self-ad- 
vertisement more  than  to  the  honor  of  the  Institute.  Then  does 
College  Spirit  lose  all  appearance  of  loyalty  and  becomes  Eah- 
Eahism,  rowdyism.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  of- 
fenders are  playing  with  a  new  toy,  passing  through  a  formative 
period,  and  that  therefore  public  opinion  should  be  lenient.  But 
the  charges  that  Technology  men  are  apeing  not  only  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  other  colleges  but  their  attitude  towards 
work  is  more  serious.  If  * '  college-bred ' '  here  is  to  have  the  con- 
ventional meaning  Technology  is  losing  its  most  valuable  asset. 
There  is  no  finer  tradition  at  Technology  than  that  of  hard  work 
honestly  done.  It  is  the  tradition  which  has  given  to  the  Insti- 
tute whatever  reputation  it  has.    Let  us  not  lose  it. ' ' 


Under-graduate  students  of  Princeton  University  sub- 
scribed $84,500  to  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  and  the  University 
itself  subscribed  an  additional  $50,000. 


The  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University  has  recently  abol- 
ished the  "senior  council,"  which  for  several  years  has  been 
charged  with  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  student  govern- 
ment. In  his  letter  announcing  his  action,  Chancellor  Day  said 
in  part : ' '  For  a  time  the  plan  worked  well  and  was  an  assistance. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  degenerated  into  stu- 
dent politics,  and  the  senior  council  exercises  no  restraint  upon 
rowdyism,  nor  does  it  promote  high  coUege  ideals  and  good 
order.  It  is  altogether  negative,  if  indeed  it  does  not  encourage 
such  affairs  as  those  which  disgraced  "Moving-up  Day."  No 
advice  was  brought  to  my  office,  nor  any  suggestions  made  before 
the  event  or  after  it.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  president  of  the  senior 
council.  The  whole  thing  has  fallen  into  disrepute  and  seems  to 
have  resolved  itself  into  fraternity  contests  and  strife. ' ' 


Columbia  University  has  announced,  in  connection  with  its 
summer  session  a  grouping  of  courses  styled  ' '  Education  in  Citi- 
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zenship, ' '  which  will  be  given  by  various  professors  chosen  from 
Columbia  and  other  American  universities.  The  formal  an- 
nouncement says  in  part:  '* Persons  who  live  in  the  United 
States  and  are  part  of  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
country,  should  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language  and  should 
be  sufficiently  well  informed  on  local  and  national  issues  to  par- 
ticipate in  them.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Americanization 
believe  that  educational  and  community  enterprises  should  en- 
deavor to  increase  the  number  of  these  participants. ' ' 


The  following  editorial  from  the  University  of  Maine  Cam- 
pus, under  date  of  May  20th,  is  worthy  of  repetition :  ' '  Keep  the 
Alumni  interested  in  Maine.  We,  like  every  other  institution 
which  has  gone  through  the  war,  need  help  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  put  things  back  to  better  than  normal  shape.  Alumni,  be- 
cause of  their  influence  and  situation,  can  do  a  lot  to  help  our 
institution  along.  You  may  think  that  just  because  you  don't 
hear  much  about  the  alumni  at  times,  that  they  are  not  alive  to 
the  interests  of  Maine.  That  is  a  false  impression  derived  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  conditions.  It  is  up  to  the  active 
student  body  to  keep  those  graduates  who  have  gone  out  in  track 
with  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  University.  We  want  the 
help  of  the  alumni  to  start  in  the  right  manner  next  fall.  Will 
you  do  your  part?" 


The  following  item  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  is  of  more  than  passing  interest : 

"With  little  heralding  and  without  prolonged  discussion,  the 
faculty  of  Acts  and  Sciences  has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  choice 
of  elective  studies  in  the  college  which  undoubtedly  constitutes 
a  reform  of  major  importance.  The  new  ruling  requires  every 
student  to  elect,  before  he  graduates,  one  course  in  Literature, 
one  course  in  Science,  (ordinarily  Physics  or  Chemistry),  one 
course  in  History,  and  one  course  in  either  Philosophy  or  Mathe- 
matics.   The  old  rules  governing  the  distribution  of  studies  are 
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abandoned,  with  the  artificial  grouping  of  departments  they  ne- 
cessitated. Harvard  now  says  frankly  that  no  man  is  to  be  con- 
sidered educated,  so  far  as  the  Bachelor 's  degree  may  mark  him 
educated,  who  has  not  had  collegiate  instruction  in  the  four  great 
fields  of  study  named  in  the  new  plan. 

If  the  adjustment  of  distribution  should  be  coupled  in  our 
thought  with  the  new  regulation  concerning  concentration,  as 
heretofore  the  undergraduates  must  elect  six  courses  in  one  de- 
partment or  in  one  of  the  regularly  constituted  fields  for  the  de- 
gree with  the  six ;  but  now  he  will  be  required  to  pass  the  general 
examination  on  his  entire  concentration,  to  prove  that  he  has 
specialized  to  some  purpose.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
in  the  case  of  a  concentration  in  Mathematics,  or  in  Science ;  for 
in  these  fields  the  advanced  courses  are  so  related/  to  the  ele- 
mentary courses  that  each  successive  course  reviews  the  whole 
field  previously  treated.  Concentration  now  means  more,  there- 
fore, than  a  passing  grade  in  six  related  courses.  It  means  an 
active  relating  of  the  courses  in  a  unified  understanding  of  the 
field  they  cover. ' ' 


The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  May  22nd  contains  an 
interesting  editorial  on  the  question  of  a  suitable  memorial 
for  the  Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  war.  President  Elliott  has 
proposed  the  postponement  of  any  decision  on  the  erection  of 
any  suitable  memorial  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  world  may  be  demonstrated  before 
definite  provision  is  made.  Mr.  Elihu  Root  has  advised  against 
the  use  of  any  memorial  by  individuals  to  carry  out  personal 
schemes.    The  Bulletin  says  in  part: 

"We  do  not  believe  the  decision  upon  the  most  fitting 
Harvard  memorial  will  be  entirely  easy  to  reach.  There  are 
those  who  have  urged,  with  motives  beyond  question,  that  the 
Endowment  Fund  soon  to  be  raised  for  the  general  purpose  of 
the  University  should  be  treated  as  a  memorial  enterprise.  But 
the  directors  of  the  Alumni  Association,  by  whom  the  Endow- 
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ment  Fund  Committee  was  appointed,  soon  found  that  such  a 
project  would  encounter  the  opposition  of  others  who  feel 
strongly  that  the  memory  of  the  dead  should  not  be  invoked  to 
ends  largely  utilitarian,  and  the  plan  did  not  take  form.  Thus 
at  the  outset  it  appears  that,  even  before  any  funds  for  a  memo- 
rial are  available,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  consider  the  very 
best  possible  means  for  employing  them. 

Shall  the  memorial  serve  any  practical  purpose,  or  accom- 
plish its  object  through  an  appeal  wholly  spiritual  and  imagin- 
ative ?  It  is  our  own  opinion  that,  whatever  else  it  may  attempt 
to  include,  it  should  possess  a  high  and  unmistakable  quality 
of  beauty  and  suggestion,  should  speak,  in  terms  universal  and 
imperishable,  of  youth  and  its  consecration  to  the  highest  ideals. 
Whether  all  this  may  best  be  embodied  in  a  chapel — as  some  have 
suggested — in  a  monument  of  stone  or  bronze  which  shall  do 
nothing  but  tell  its  own  story,  in  a  clock-tower  both  doing  this 
and  recording  the  passage  of  time  for  all  future  Harvard  gen- 
erations, in  any  one  of  several  other  visible  forms  that  might 
be  named,  the  ultimate  authorities  will  one  day  decide.  Mean- 
while intelligent  thought  on  the  subject  is  just  and  desirable  at 
Harvard  as  it  is  throughout  the  country.  The  twentieth-century 
equivalent  of  the  typical  Civil  War  Soldiers '  Monument  must  be 
avoided  at  any  cost.  No  Longfellow  of  the  future  must  be  left 
with  any  hideous  reasons  for  saying: 

The  soldier  asked  for  bread, 
But  they  waited  till  he  was  dead. 
And  gave  him  a  stone  instead, 
Sixty  and  one  feet  high ! ' ' 


Dr.  Palmer  C.  Chamberlain,  former  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  retired  from  active  duty  as  head  of  the 
Geology  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  end  of 
the  current  school  year.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  president  of  Wis- 
consin from  1887  until  1892.    He  went  to  Chicago  University  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  latter  year  to  take  charge  of  the  Geology- 
department  and  become  director  of  the  Walker  museum,  in  which 
position  he  has  served  continuously  for  twenty-seven  years.  He 
reached  the  retiring  age  of  seventy,  nearly  two  years  ago  but 
continued  his  work  at  Chicago  until  a  substitute  could  be  found 
to  take  his  place. 

The  following  brief  account  of  co-education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  was  taken  from  the  Women's  Edition  of  the 
Daily  Cardinal  for  May  27th : 

**  Co-education  today  is  not  fulfilling  all  the  gloomy  proph- 
ecies made  about  it  fifty-six  years  ago  when  women  were  first 
admitted  to  the  Normal  department  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  was  done  as  a  war  measure  and  was  considered 
an  extremely  rash  step,  worse  even  than  allowing  women  to 
vote  now.  Many  dire  predictions  were  made  as  to  the  injurious 
effect  upon  the  university  and  upon  the  women  themselves,  but 
in  spite  of  these,  sixty-seven  women  braved  the  storm  and  en- 
tered upon  the  course  of  normal  instruction  in  March  of  that 
memorable  year,  1863.  Pour  years  later,  the  Female  College 
was  established  in  conjunction  with  the  university.  This  was  a 
similar  arrangement  to  that  now  practiced  in  some  of  the  East- 
em  colleges  such  as  Harvard,  Brown,  and  Columbia.  Separate 
classes  were  held  for  the  women  and  the  men,  although  the  same 
professors  officiated  at  both.  After  much  discussion  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  awarding  a  bachelor's  degree  to  a  woman, 
the  regents  finally  decided  to  have  '  *  the  same  as  those  conferred 
upon  the  male  students. ' ' 

Not  until  1873  was  the  university  made  truly  co-educational, 
but  at  the  time  such  an  outcry  arose  that  the  fate  of  women's 
education  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  decided  that  the  women 
could  remain  only  if  they  were  not  pulling  down  the  scholastic 
record  of  the  university.  This  matter  was  settled  in  the  next 
year  when  a  woman  was  graduated  with  almost  every  class 
honor.    Nor  have  they  in  years  since  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
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scholastic  average,  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  women  at- 
taining Phi  Beta  Kappa  even  before  this  present  war.  In  1917 
with  a  larger  enrollment  of  men  than  women,  50  per  cent  of  those 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  were  women. 

Women's  position  became  more  firmly  established  when  a 
dean  of  women  was  appointed  in  1897,  and  immediately  after 
the  women  were  given  self-government.  From  that  time  on, 
development  has  been  rapid  and  many  organizations  have  been 
formed  in  literary,  musical,  dramatic,  athletic,  and  other  ac- 
tivities. In  fact  there  is  now  no  field  of  academic  or  outside 
activity  in  which  women  are  not  prominently  represented.  Thus 
as  the  number  of  women  has  increased  from  67  to  1,470  their 
interests  have  also  enlarged  until  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  men  in  upholding  the  standards  of  the  great  institution 
which  has  so  generously  opened  its  doors  to  all  who  seek  wis- 
dom and  truth. ' ' 


Plans  for  a  gate,  to  be  erected  in  the  fence  about  the  College 
Yard,  at  Harvard  University,  in  memory  of  the  1,920  men  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war  were  approved  at  a  smoker 
recently  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class.  Fourteen  members 
of  the  class  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 


The  students  of  the  University  of  Indiana  voted  lately  on 
the  question  of  self-government.  The  proposal  lost  by  twenty- 
nine  votes,  457  being  cast  in  favor  and  486  against.  Of  the  1,400 
students  enrolled,  450  failed  to  vote. 


Dr.  James  M.  Barstow,  who  for 
the  past  twenty-two'  years  has 
been  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
College  of  Medicine,  died  at  his 
home  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  at 
6:30  on  Monday  morning,  May 
19th,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  is 
survived  by  a  wife,  three  sons, 
James  M.  Barstow  Jr.,  Eichard 
S.  Barstow  and  Robert  W.  Bar- 
stow, all  at  home;  one  brother, 
G.  E.  Barstow,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Bur- 
chard,  Medford,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Ed 
Mclntire,  Logan,  Iowa,  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Barton,  Council  Bluffs. 
Eichard  S.  Barstow  was  a  student 
in  the  law  school  until  he  went  to 
Europe  with  Mobile  Hospital  No. 
1  (Unit  K).  He  returned  with 
that  organization  about  two  weeks 
before  his  father's  death. 

The  funeral  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  21st,  with  inter- 
ment at  Council  Bluffs.  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  faculty  were  in  attend- 
ance :  Dean  H.  vonW.  Schulte, 
Drs.  Foote,  Muirhead  and  Crow- 
ley, and  Eev.  W.  P.  Whelan,  S.  J. 

Dr.  Barstow  was  born  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  September  10th,  1854. 
When  one  year  old,  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Mills  county, 
Iowa.  His  education  was  com- 
menced in   a   subscription  school 


in  a  slab  house  in  Mills  county, 
and  was  continued  in  the  district 
and  public  schools.  He  attended 
the  Bellevue  high  school  at  Belle- 
vue,  Nebraska,  for  two  terms,  and 
made  his  college  studies  at  the 
Methodist  Seminary  at  Glenwood, 
Iowa,  teaching  during  the  sum- 
mers and  attending  school  during 
the  winters.  After  his  college 
work,  he  taught  school  for  four 
years  in  order  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  carry  on  his  education 
as  a  physician.  He  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in 
March  1880,  and  immediately  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Council  Bluffs.  After  a  short  time 
he  went  to  Bellevue  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  City,  for  post- 
graduate work  and  secured  a  de- 
gree from  that  institution  in 
March,  1884.  He  resumed  his 
practice  at  Council  Bluffs  and  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  doctors  of  west- 
ern Iowa.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Insanity 
Commission  of  Pottawottamie 
County,  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Iowa  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  and  the 
Council  Bluffs  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Barstow  has  been  one  of  the 
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loyal  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  University 
for  many  years  and  his  passing 
will  be  sincerely  deplored  by  the 
hundreds  of  graduates  who  have 
received  instruction  from  him. 

The   following   expression   was 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
early  in  June : 
"Dear  Mrs.  Barstow: 

The  Administrative  Board  of 
Creighton  College  of  Medicine  and 
of  St.  Joseph 's  Hospital  has  heard 
with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  your  husband.  In  its  behalf 
and  at  its  request  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  you  its  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy. It  would  be  futile  in  this 
hour  when  you  are  drinking  of 
the  cup  of  sorrow  to  attempt  by 
words  to  assuage  a  grief  too  deep 
for  human  comfort. 

In  his  capacity  as  professor  and 
teacher  of  the  Medical  College  for 
twenty-two  years  Dr.  Barstow 
manifested  a  zeal  and  devotion 
which  is  an  example  for  his  fel- 
lows. It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  have  been  associated  with  him. 
For  that  privilege  we  are  grateful. 
Now  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  his  loss  we  feel  his  worth 
the  more.  His  gentle  memory 
shall  ever  remain  with  his  students 
and  his  associates. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  our  own 
deep  personal  loss  we  commend 
you  to  Him  who  alone  can  soften 
your  sorrow. 

"Very   sincerely   yours, 
BRYAN  M.  RILEY,  M.  D.,  Sec." 


During  the  week  of  May  12th 
to  17th  a  course  was  given  at  the 
College  of  Dentistry  by  Dr.  Ru- 
pert M.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  for  post- 
graduate work  in  Artificial  Den- 
tures. About  twenty-five  men 
men  from  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Colo- 
rado and  Missouri  attended  and 
received  instruction.  Two  practi- 
cal cases  were  carried  through  to 
completion  by  Dr.  Hall  and  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the 
newer  principles  of  this  branch  of 
Dentistry  by  the  members  of  the 
class  was  the  result. 

The  members  of  the  class  were 
Drs.  J.  M.  Vanduskirk,  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa ;  R.  T.  WiU,  Red  Oak, 
Iowa ;  L.  E.  Stiles,  Creston,  Iowa ; 
G.  L.  Sherman,  Carroll,  Iowa; 
R.  C.  Logan,  Elliott,  Iowa;  A. 
E.  Bargfield,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa; 
G.  M.  Hamilton,  CouncU  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  J.  H.  Baker,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  F.  P.  Cronkite,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Missouri;  R.  0.  McCon- 
aughey,  Denison,  Iowa;  N.  J. 
Mann,  Tekamah,  Nebraska;  G.  L. 
Carlson,  Geneva,  Nebraska;  J.  A. 
Guttery,  Pilger,  Nebraska;  J.  M. 
Prime,  Omaha;  L.  E.  Meyers, 
Omaha ;  J.  H.  Wallace,  Omaha ;  G. 
Mueller,  Omaha,  and  Drs.  Wood- 
bury, Despecher,  Sherraden  and 
King  of  the  Dental  faculty. 


Memorial  services  were  held  in 
the  district  court  at  Hyannis,  Ne- 
braska, on  May  15th,  for  the  late 
Major  Albert  D.  Fetterman,  LL. 
B.  1912,  who  died  with  the  Ameri- 
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can  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many. Among  those  who  deliv- 
ered speeches  of  eulogy  on  the  oc- 
casion were  Mr.  Dale  P.  Stough, 
LL.  B.  1911,  and  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Gantz,  LL.  B.  1916. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Dental  Society  was 
held  from  May  19th  to  22nd  in 
Omaha.  The  Fontenelle  was  head- 
quarters for  lectures,  and  the 
clinics  and  exhibits  were  held  in 
the  College  of  Dentistry  building. 

The  dental  nurses  of  the  state 
held  their  meeting  in  the  dental 
building  in  connection  with  the 
state  dental  meeting.  Lectures 
were  given  in  the  class  rooms. 


Leland  A.  Johnson,  Instructor 
in  Pharmacy,  returned  to  his  col- 
lege duties  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  a  year  in  military  service 
in  Europe. 


Will  F.  Gadke,  Ph.  G.  18,  for- 
merly of  Emerson,  has  assumed 
proprietorship  of  a  large  store  in 
Humphrey,  Nebraska. 


Among  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
alumni  recently  returned  from 
foreign  service  are  R.  L.  Graham, 
'17,  Charles  Rutherford,  '16.  Al- 
vin  A.  Petersen,  '16,  I.  Levy,  '07, 
and  Lawrence  Jewett,  '14. 


Frederick  J.  Feldhousen,  senior 
Pharmacy  student,  was  married 
to  Marguerite  Fitch  of  Frankfort, 


Kansas,  during  the  first  part  of 
May.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feldhousen 
made  Omaha  their  home  un- 
till  he  received  his  pharmaceutical 
degree. 


Graduates  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  are  in  demand  and  any 
of  the  alumni  desiring  positions 
should  so  inform  the  dean 's  office. 


At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  faculty,  member- 
ship in  the  non-secret  honor  fra- 
ternity known  as  the  Omicron 
Kappa  Upsilon,  which  is  con- 
fined to  ten  dental  colleges  of  the 
country,  was  conferred  upon 
Ralph  A.  Stava,  Howard  L.  Miller, 
Lessing  R.  Sattler,  Frank  W. 
Rapp,  Fred  L.  Zehnpfennig,  Alvin 
B.  Rosenau  and  Frank  T.  Conway. 


Among  the  prominent  speakers 
who  will  participate  in  the  Round 
Table  Conferences  during  the 
University  Summer  Sessions,  one 
of  the  best  known  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Searson,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Dur- 
ing the  "War,  Mr.  Searson  has 
been  in  service  in  Washington  and 
served  as  managing  editor  of  Na- 
tional School  Service,  a  publica- 
tion sent  free  by  the  Government 
to  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
This  publication  was  a  pure  war- 
time experiment  and  represented 
the  first  effort  in  the  history  of 
civilization  of  a  government  to 
communicate  through  its  teachers 
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with  the  pupils  and  their  parents 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  high  type  of 
civilian  morale  in  war  times. 

He  has  served  as  Director  of 
Publicity  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Council  of 
Education.  Speaking  of  the  work 
which  he  will  do,  Professor  Sear- 
son  said  lately :  "I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  some  big  civ- 
ics lessons  during  the  past  year. 
The  civics  I  would  want  to  discuss 
is  just  how  the  Government  at- 
tempts to  get  its  work  done.  Some 
very  profitable  things  should  come 
from  such  a  discussion.  On  the 
English  side  I  should  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  English  that  does  things. 
As  you  know,  I  am  a  thorough  be- 
liever in  all  the  cultural  English  I 
can  teach,  but  I  realize  that  we 
will  starve  to  death  if  we  don't 
give  the  rising  generation  what 
they  have  to  have  in  order  to  get 
along  in  life." 

Another  speaker  of  national 
reputation  is  Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien, 
School  Extension  Agent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton. Among  the  subjects  which 
Mr.  McBrien  will  discuss  are 
"Problems  in  American  Educa- 
tion," "The  Ideal  Teacher,"  and 
"An  Hour  With  Great  Men."  He 
will  also  conduct  an  open  forum 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  giving 
the  strongest  arguments  for  and 
the  strongest  arguments  against  it, 
as  used  by  our  leading  statesmen 
and  diplomats. 


Another  well-known  educator 
who  will  assist  in  the  work  is  Miss 
Mary  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Miss  Sulli- 
van is  favorably  known  here- 
abouts for  her  work  along  educa- 
tional lines  and  has  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  herself  as  a  Shakespear- 
ean scholar.  She  spent  a  year  at 
the  British  Museum  in  research 
on  the  Masques  of  Shakespeare 
upon  which  subject  she  has  pub- 
lished a  book  which  is  regarded  as 
an  authority.  In  addition  to  work 
in  Shakespeare,  Miss  Sullivan  will 
have  a  course  on  English  Litera- 
ture, another  on  General  History 
and  a  third  on  Educational  Psy- 
chology; this  latter  course  will  be 
devoted  for  the  most  part  to  Edu- 
cational Measurements. 

A  fourth  lecturer  of  national 
reputation  is  Rev.  Michael  Kenny, 
S.  J.,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  America 
and  a  well  known  writer  on 
sociological  and  educational  top- 
ics. Father  Kenny  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  Sociology. 

President  A.  N.  Palmer  of  the 
Palmer  Institute  of  Writing  will 
deliver  two  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Penmanship,  and  special 
arrangements  will  be  made  for 
supplemental  instruction  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  institution  along 
the  lines  laid  down  in  his  lectures. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of 
the  work  will  be  that  of  the  Model 
School,  in  which  classes  will  be 
maintained     for     instruction     in 
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Methods  through  observation  and 
practice  teaching. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  a  very  interesting  series  of 
motion  pictures  of  marked  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  value. 


of  Rushville  in  honor  of  the  coun- 
try's dead. 


Miss  Josephine  Busch,  daught- 
er of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Busch  of 
Omaha,  became  the  bride  of  Dr. 
John  Albers,  D.  D.  S.  1916,  of 
Humphrey,  Nebraska,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  May  27th,  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  Church,  Omaha.  Aft- 
er an  eastern  trip  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
bers will  be  at  home  at  Humphrey, 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Barrett,  A.  B. 
1913,  LL.  B.  1916,  was  married 
to  Miss  Alice  Donohoe  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  May  26th,  at  St. 
Rose's  Church,  South  Side,  Oma- 
ha. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  left 
shortly  after  their  wedding  for 
"Wyoming,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law. 


Dr.  Adolph  Sachs,  M.  D.  1907,  of 
the  medical  faculty  was  recently 
elected  second  vice  president  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Donahoe,  A.  B.  1908, 
LL.  B.  1911,  addressed  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Rushville,  Nebraska,  on  May  29th. 
On  the  following  morning  he  de- 
livered the  memorial  address  at 
the  exercises  held  by  the  citizens 


Rev.  Francis  X.  McMenamy,  S. 
J.,  former  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  now  Provincial  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  Omaha. 


Rev.  Francis  X.  ReiUy,  S.  J.,  of 
the  Arts  Faculty,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  graduates  of  the  Sis- 
ters Academy  at  Hastings,  Ne- 
braska. 

In  the  recent  Iowa  State  Bar  ex- 
aminations, the  high  place  was 
won  by  a  Creighton  man,  one  of 
the  Grijffin  brothers  of  the  Class 
of  1918.  - 

On  the  evening  of  June  4th,  the 
regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was 
held,  with  fifty  members  of  the 
medical  faculty  and  the  hospital 
staff  in  attendance.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Schleier  presented  a  paper  on  an 
unusual  case  of  appendicitis  and 
the  discussion  was  participated  in 
by  Drs.  Geo.  F.  Simanek,  Karl 
Connell,  Rudolph  Rix,  and  Earl 
Connolly.  Dr.  Adolph  Sachs  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  Goiter,  the  dis- 
cussion being  carried  on  by  Drs. 
A.  D.  Dunn,  W.  Y.  Thompson,  A. 
F.  Tyler  and  Harry  Sullivan.  Dr. 
Claude  Uren  presented  a  paper  on 
Neuro-Otology,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Dermody  presided  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting. 
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On  Friday  eveniBg,  May  23rd, 
at  the  University  auditorium, 
there  was  held  the  forty-fifth  In- 
terstate Inter-Collegiate  Oratori- 
cal Contest,  in  which  contestants 
representing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  twelve  middle 
western  states  participated.  The 
contest  was  held  in  Nebraska  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years,  and 
under  the  rules,  should  have  been 
held  at  Hastings  College,  but  was 
transferred  to  Omaha  because  of 
the  more  convenient  location.  Sev- 
en speakers  competed  for  place. 
William  C.  Purdue  from  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  was  awarded 
first  rank,  and  thereby  became  en- 
titled to  $50  and  a  gold  medal.  The 
second  place  was  awarded  to 
Thomas  J.  McGovern  of  Creigh- 
ton,  who  was  Nebraska's  repre- 
sentative in  the  contest.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern received  a  silver  medal. 
His  subject  was  "Our  Future 
Upon  the  Seas."  Paul  McKeen,  of 
Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  re- 
ceived third  place  and  a  bronze 
medal.  The  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Ralph  Nicholson  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  Indiana,  presided. 

At  a  meeting  held  before  the 
contest,  all  of  the  former  officers 
were  reelected  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  contest  in  Mis- 
souri. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were 
Dr.  Louis  Pelzer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  University  of 
Iowa,  Charles  M.  Blackmar,  an 
attorney  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 


and  Lieutenant  Ralph  Himstead  of 
Omaha. 


The  Annual  Elocution  contest 
of  the  College  department  and  of 
the  Fourth  High  School  class  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening.  May 
22d.  The  speakers  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fourth  High — E.  Kenneth 
Growney,  Edgar  Norris,  Lee 
Aitchison  and  Thomas  Rowland. 

College  Department — Gerald 
Fitzgibbon,  Ralph  Svoboda,  Clar- 
ence Anderson,  Neal  McCami,  Jo- 
seph McGroarty,  Thomas  McGov- 
ern, Thomas  Harrison,  jr.,  Herbert 
Sohm  and  Ralph  Wilson. 

The  judges  were  Rev.  J.  W. 
Stenson,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Sternberg,  A. 
B.,  LL.  B.,  and  F.  W.  Heagey,  A. 
B.,  M.  D.  The  award  of  the  judges 
was  as  follows :  In  the  high  school 
division,  Mr.  Lee  R.  Aitchison, 
first  place;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Row- 
land, second  place.  In  the  college 
division,  Herbert  H.  Sohm,  first 
place  ;  Mr.  Thomas  McGovern,  sec- 
ond place ;  Mr.  Joseph  McGroarty, 
third  place. 


Among  the  recently  returned 
Creighton  men  are  several  who 
saw  hard  service  in  France.  Pri- 
vate David  Kline,  Ph.  G.  1916,  is 
of  this  number.  He  belonged  to 
the  Medical  Detachment  of  the 
341st  Machine  Gun  Battalion  and 
was  cited  for  bravery.  He  stood 
out  in  a  territory  raked  by  all 
kinds    of    arms    and    constantly 
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swept  by  intense  fire,  in  plain  view 
of  the  enemy,  and  gave  first  aid 
treatment  to  the  wounded  in  utter 
disregard  to  his  own  safety  and 
life.  This  was  at  Eamonville  and 
Barricourt,  France.  He  was  at- 
tached to  a  company  immediately 
behind  the  assault  battery  of  in- 
fantry. 


First  Lieutenant  Vere  A.  Mor- 
gan, LL.  B.  1916,  of  the  355th  In- 
fantry, was  also  cited  for  extra- 
ordinary bravery  in  action  near 
Beaufort,  France,  November  4th, 
1918.  Lieutenant  Morgan  was 
wounded  by  shrapnel  early  in  the 
engagement.  After  receiving  first 
aid  treatment,  he  returned  to  his 
company  and  led  it  throughout  the 
day.  After  taking  the  town  of 
Beaufort,  he  pushed  on  with  his 
company  to  its  objective,  although 
the  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire 
were  so  terrific  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  company  became  casualties. 
Before  returning  to  this  country. 
Lieutenant  Morgan  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Captain. 


Captain  W.  J.  Leary,  M.  D. 
1908,  who  has  been  Debarkation 
Officer  at  Southampton,  England, 
since  last  July,  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  Major. 


Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Carroll,  recently  visited  relatives 
in  Omaha.  Lieutenant  Carroll 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Dentistry  with  the  class  of  1914, 


and  practiced  in  Omaha  until  his 
call  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where 
he  has  been  in  service  for  the  past 
year.  After  his  discharge  at 
Camp  Dodge  he  expects  to  return 
to  Omaha  to  resume  his  practice. 


Lieutenant  Harold  L.  Pritchett, 
a  former  Arts  College  student, 
who  went  overseas  last  fall  as  a 
member  of  Company  A,  349th  In- 
fantry, 88th  Division,  recently 
landed  in  New  York. 


Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kohler,  M.  D. 
1916,  recently  returned  to  Omaha 
from  Siberia,  where  he  served  as 
a  member  of  a  medical  corps.  Dr. 
Kohler  was  married  Friday,  April 
4th,  at  Vladivostock,  Siberia,  to 
Miss  Ruby  E.  Ward.  The  doctor 
and  his  wife  are  now  living  at 
Morris,  Minnesota. 


Eev.  William  J.  Corboy,  S.  J.,  of 
the  Arts  faculty.  Chaplain  with 
the  89th  Division,  recently  re- 
turned to  Omaha,  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army. 


Sergeant  Edward  P.  McDonald, 
LL.  B.  1916,  and  Sergeant  Frank 
O'Connor,  Law  1919,  recently  re- 
turned to  Omaha  after  discharge 
from  overseas  service. 


Dr.  Karl  Council,  late  Assistant 
Attending  Surgeon  at  the  Eoose- 
velt  Hospital,  New  York,  and  As- 
sociate in  Surgery  at  Columbia 
University,  has  opened  an  office  in 
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Omaha  for  the  practice  of  surgery 
and  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Medicine, 
as  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  Connell  saw  distinguished 
foreign  service  with  the  American 
army.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Victory  Gas  Mask  and  of  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Connell  Gas  Mask. 
He  became  an  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  Columbia  University  after 
his  graduation  from  the  medical 
college  of  that  institution  and  in- 
vented a  number  of  instruments 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  giv- 
ing of  anasthetics,  among  these 
instruments  being  the  Connell 
Anastheto  Meter  and  the  Connell 
Ether  Vaporizer.  He  was  thus 
specially  equipped  by  his  experi- 
ence for  the  important  work  which 
he  did  upon  the  gas  masks  used  by 
our  army. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the 
Base  Hospital  Unit  system  adopted 
by  the  Eed  Cross  and  was  on  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  staff  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  although  he 
had  been  sent  back  to  America  in 
August  under  Pershing's  orders  to 
perfect  the  Victory  Gas  Mask,  to 
meet  an  attack  expected  from  the 
Germans  in  their  1919  campaign 
with  a  new  form  of  smoke  gas. 

Major  Connell  had  served  in 
1917  with  the  NeW  York  State 
troops  as  brigade  surgeon  on  the 
Mexican  border  and  there  became 
known  to  General  Pershing. 


1912,  who  has  been  practicing 
medicine  for  several  years  at  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  performed 
such  meritorious  service  during 
the  Influenza  epidemic  that  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Health  gave 
to  her  the  following  expression  of 
appreciation : 

"City  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Health  desire  to  express  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Jeannette  M. 
Shefferd,  M.  D.,  for  services  rend- 
ered during  the  Influenza  epidem- 
ic of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight- 
een. 

To  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  disregarding  per- 
sonal danger,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  difficult,  distressing  and 
often  disagreeable  task  of  helping 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  people 
of  Fall  River  will  always  be  grate- 
ful. 

James  H.  Kay,  Mayor. 
Board  of  Health: 

Samuel  Sandler,  M.  D. 
Piere  T.  Crispo,  M.  D. 
Anson  C.  Peekham,  M.  D. 
Richard  P.  Borden,  M.  D." 


Dr.  Jeanette  M.  Shefferd,  M.  D. 


Mayor  Ed.  P.  Smith,  of  Omaha, 
delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  University  Commencement 
Exercises,  which  were  held  in  the 
University  Gymnasium  on  Satur- 
day morning,  June  7th.  Senator 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  was  to 
have  been  the  Commencement 
orator,  but  important  national 
business  kept  him  in  Washington. 
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Though  the  Mayor  had  less  than 
an  hour's  notice,  he  delivered  an 
unusually  effective  address  which 
was  very  well  received  by  the 
large  audience.  After  congratu- 
lating the  graduates,  he  decried 
the  kaiserism  of  power,  and  told 
graphically  of  the  terrible  havoc 
which  it  had  worked  in  the  old 
world.  While  expressing  confi- 
dence that  we  need  never  fear  the 
kaiserism  of  power,  the  Mayor 
emphasized  the  dangers  confront- 
ing our  people  from  what  he  called 
the  kaiserism  of  wealth.  While  ex- 
pressly disclaiming  sympathy  with 
the  socialist  and  denouncing  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  and  bolshevists  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  Mayor  in- 
sisted that  society  in  America 
must  see  to  it  that  government  is 
not  Avrecked  by  the  kaiserism  of 
wealth,  which,  while  demanding 
the  right  to  organize  the  dollar, 
would  deny  to  the  laborer  the 
right  to  organize  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. The  Mayor  eulogized  the 
Americans  for  the  splendid  part 
which  they  had  played  in  the  great 
war  and  closed  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  they  would  prove  equal- 
ly successful  with  the  problems 
of  peace. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests 
of  honor  at  the  Commencement 
were  Archbishop  Harty  of  Oma- 
ha, Bishop  O'Reilly  of  Lincoln, 
and  Judges  Letton,  Morrissey, 
Aldrich,  Cornish  and  Dean  of  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  who 
were   accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  C. 


Lindsay,  Clerk  of  the  Court.  The 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Law 
signed  the  Nebraska  roll  of  at- 
torneys in  the  presencej  of  the 
Clerk  and  were  sworn  in  by  Chief 
Justice  Morrissey,  who  admitted 
them  on  motion  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Nebraska. 

The  Commencement  exercises 
were  preceded  by  the  academic 
procession  in  which  the  invited 
guests,  members  of  the  faculty  and 
graduates  of  the  various  colleges 
participated,  marching  from  the 
University  library  to  the  Gymna- 
sium, where  the  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered : 

Academic  Procession,  Capt.  Joseph 
J.  Eraser,  Marshal. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Univer- 
sity Orchestra  and  Assembly. 

Introductory,  Acting  President  Alex- 
ander J.  Burrowes,  S.  J. 

Presentation  of  Graduates — College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean  Robert  M.  Kel- 
ley,  S.  J.;  College  of  Medicine,  Dean 
Herman  von  W.  Schulte,  A.  B.,  M.  D. ; 
College  of  Law,  Dean  Paul  L.  Martin, 
A.  M.,  LL.  B.;  College  of  Dentistry, 
Dean  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. 
S.;  College  of  Pharmacy,  Dean  How- 
ard C.  Newton,  Ph.  C. 

Administering  of  Oath  to  Law  Grad- 
uates, Chief  Justice  Andrew  M.  Mor- 
rissey. 

Address,  Honorable  Ed.  P.  Smith, 
Mayor  of  Omaha. 

Finale,  University  Orchestra. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Edward  Francis 
Fogarty. 

Bachelor  of  Science,  John  Thomas 
Little. 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Emmett 
Francis  Hoctor. 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  David  William 
Bell,  Henry  Francis  Bongardt,  William 
Joseph  Burns,  John  Joseph  Carroll, 
Nathan  Dansky,  Joseph  LeRoy  Gilbert, 
Maurice  Cronin  Howard,  Henry  Alex- 
ander Johnson,  Robert  Charles  Kirch- 
man,  Ernest  William  Landgraf,  Harry 
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Maurice  Levin,  Prank  Thomas  Lovely, 
George  Robert  Marshall,  James  Wil- 
liam Mounsey,  James  Joseph  O'Connor, 
Emil  Reichstadt,  Raymond  Leo  Tray- 
nor,  Thomas  William  Torpy,  Frank 
Lawrence  Zelazowski. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Government  the  Univer- 
sity continued  its  Senior  Medical 
courses  during  the  summer  of  1918  and 
was  thus  able  to  complete  the  required 
work  in  time  to  confer  on  March  15th, 
1919,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
upon  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
whose  names  are  printed  above. 

Master  of  Science  in  Medicine — 
Eben  James  Carey. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine — 
Elmer  Louis  Barr,  *Henry  Francis 
Bongardt,  *William  Joseph  Burns, 
King  Chee  Chock,  George  Francis 
Corrigan,  Austin  Joseph  Hebenstreit, 
Thomas  Leo  Houlton,  Henry  Ambrose 
Kildee,  *Robert  Charles  Kirchman, 
*Ernest  William  Landgraf,  *Frank 
Thomas  Lovely,  Eugene  Alphonsus 
McCabe,  John  Patrick  McDonough, 
Bernard  Edward  McGovern,  John  Ed- 
ward Mannion,  Joseph  Francis  Mal- 
loy,  Karl  Joseph  May,  Philip  T.  New- 
man, *James  Joseph  O'Connor,  Ger- 
ald Dean  Tipton. 

Bachelor  of  Laws,  Henry  John 
Bremers,  Jesse  Daniel  Cranny,  Claudio 
Delitala,  Benedict  Michael  English, 
John  Lars  Ibson,  Gerald  Edward  La- 
Violette,  John  Patrick  Moore,  Denis 
Francis  Naughton,  Ralph  Waldo  Nor- 
man, Anton  Alois  Rezac,  Clarence  Ed- 
ward Walsh,  Edgar  Balch  Zabriskie. 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  Louis 
Coleman  Barstow,  Walter  Wil- 
liam Becker,  Walter  Bernard  Ber- 
ing, Jaul  Joseph  Boland,  Wil- 
liam Joseph  Brennan,  Carl  Holland 
Bryner,  Byron  Joseph  Callan,  Fre- 
dolph  Carl  Challquist,  Louis  Joseph 
Chaloupka,  Frank  Thomas  Conway, 
James  Henry  Curran,  Michael  Emmett 
Dougherty,  Everett  Louis  Dreyer, 
Prank  Polk  Ellenberger,  Oliver  Leo 
Brickson,  Elmer  Francis  Hardlannert, 
Raymond  Maxwell  Hergenrother,  John 
Joseph  Hess,  Ambrose  Ignatius 
Hughes,  Walter  Louis  Hull,  Harold 
Kirby  Jones,  William  Dennis  Kehoe, 
Emanuel  A.  Johnson,  Glenn  S.  King, 
Abe  Harold  Kline,  William  John  Kor- 


bel,  Arthur  Philip  Limperich,  Harry 
Charles  Mason,  Foster  Mapes  Matte- 
son,  Howard  Lafayette  Miller,  David 
Leo  Morrissey  Humphrey,  Francis 
Murphy,  Everette  Bernard  O'Keefe, 
Joseph  Speed  Parker,  Alden  Edward 
Perry,  James  Plihal,  Herman  Freder- 
ick Quade,  Frank  Washington  Rapp, 
Claude  Eugene  Reinsch,  Paul  Everette 
Rice,  Guy  Evert  Romans,  Alvin  Ben 
Rosenau,  Lessing  Robert  Sattler, 
Ralph  Antony  Stava,  Joseph  Herman 
Wachter,  Louis  Cyril  Walsh,  Benja- 
min Oscar  Weisel,  William  Nim  Yuen, 
Frederick  Louis  Zehnpfennig. 

Graduate  Pharmacist,  Verne  Doug- 
las Barton,  Mabel  Leota  Coats,  Frank 
Peter  Emmerick,  Joseph  Orville  Esher, 
Frederick  Joseph  Feldhousen,  Willard 
O'Brien  Gavin,  James  Kokrda,  William 
Theodore  Lansing,  John  Whitman 
Roberts,  Alfred  Thomas  Thompson, 
Leo  Fred  Weber,  Ira  Alvin  Wright. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises 
in  the  Gymnasium,  the  President  of 
the  University  tendered  a  luncheon  to 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  at  the 
Hotel  Fontenelle. 


♦Conferred  on  March  15th,  1919. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  a  law  was  en- 
acted which  requires  that  after 
December  31st,  1920,  applicants 
for  license  to  practice  Pharmacy 
must,  in  addition  to  submitting 
proof  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  being  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  prove  by  proper  cer- 
tificates that  "the  applicant  has 
had  three  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience under  the  instruction  of 
a  registered  pharmacist  and  that 
he  is  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school,  and  shall 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy 
as  herein  provided,  showing  that 
the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
pharmacy  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
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two-year  course  of  pharmacy  in  a 
recognized  school  or  college  of 
Pharmacy,  or  a  department  of 
Pharmacy  of  a  university  or  col- 
lege whose  standards  are  equal  to 
those  recognized  by  the  State 
board  of  Pharmacy;  or,  second 
that  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of 
an  accredited  four-year  high 
school  and  is  also  a  graduate  of  a 
school  or  college  of  pharmacy  or 
a  department  of  pharmacy  of  a 
university  or  college  which  main- 
tains a  four-year  course  in  phar- 
macy consisting  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks  of  instruction 
each  school  year,  with  a  vacation 
of  not  less  than  two  months  inter- 
vening between  each  school  year, 
and  conferring  upon  graduation 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science." 

Complying  with  this  law,  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  will,  com- 
mencing next  September,  offer  a 
four-years'  course  leading  to  the 
degree,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
presupposing  before  application  a 
four-year  high  school  course. 

To  accommodate  students  from 
other  states  who  wish  to  make 
their  course  here,  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  will  admit  students 
who  have  had  two  years  of  high 
school  training,  and  will,  after  two 
years  of  study,  confer  upon  such 
persons  as  pass  the  prescribed  ex- 
aminations, the  degree,  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy.  Thus,  two  courses 
will  be  offered — a  two-year  course 
for  the  degree  Graduate  in  Phar- 
macy and  a  four-year  course  for 


the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy.  The  former  course  will 
require  two  years  of  high  school 
for  entrance  and  the  latter  four 
years  of  high  school.  The  Phar- 
macy College  will  also  offe^  a 
three-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 


The  prize  offered  annually  to 
the  senior  student  at  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  presenting  the  best 
case  of  samples  of  preparations 
made  in  the  pharmaceutical  lab- 
oratory, has  been  awarded  to  Ira 
A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,  Neb.  Leo 
F.  Weber  of  Horton,  Kansas,  was 
second,  and  Mabel  L.  Coats  of 
Stuart,  Neb.,  earned  third  place 
in  the  contest. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Ar- 
mour and  Company,  The  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  The  Eggerss  O'Flyng 
Company,  the  graduating  class  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  enjoyed 
trips  through  the  extensive  indus- 
trial plants  of  these  firms. 


Ira  A.  Wright  of  Beatrice,  Neb., 
earned  the  highest  average  grades 
in  all  subjects  in  the  Pharmacy 
department  during  the  senior 
year  while  Orville  J.  Esher  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  and  Mabel  L. 
Coats  of  Stuart,  Neb.,  earned  sec- 
ond and  third  places,  respectively. 
In  the  first  year  class,  Elsie  F. 
Pankonin  earned  the  highest  aver- 
age grades  in  all  subjects,  with 
John  W.  Ortmann  in  second  place 
and  Pine  Wagner  ranking  third. 
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page  1. 

Parsons,  Anthony,  M.  D. ;  The  Belgian  Congo;   Volume  4,  page  511. 

Penitentiary,  In  the  Shadow  of;  Julius  L.  Greer,  LL.  B.;  Volume  2,  page  135. 

Pernin,  Claude  J.,  S.  J.;  Value  of  the  Classics;  Volume  1,  No.  5,  page  20. 

Perennial  Problem,  A.;  F.  X.  Reilly,  S.  J.;  Volume  9,  page  503. 

Pharmaceutical  Opportunities;  Howard  C.  Newton,  Ph.  G. ;  Volume  8,  page  333. 

Pharmacist  in  Service,  The;  Howard  C  Newton,  Ph.  G. ;  Volume  9,  page  57. 

Pharmacist's  Opportunity,  The;  Edward  F.  Leary,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.;  Volume  4, 
page  371. 

Pharmacist,  The  Training  of;  Howard  C.  Newton,  Ph.  G. ;  Volume  10,  page  150. 

Pharmacist,  Service  of  the;  Wm.  J.  Nolan,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.;  Volume  10,  page  374. 

Pharmacy,  Progress  and  Opportunities  in;  Charles  B.  Fricke,  Ph.  G. ;  Volume  3, 
page  156. 

Philanthropy,  Christian;  Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J.;  Volume  2,  page  229. 

Philistines  and  Others;  William  T.  Kane,  S.  J.;  Volume  8,  page  538. 

Photographs— Ernest  Achen,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Francis  M.  Ackerman.  V.  4,  P.  528. 
Adams,  V.  9,  P.  335.  C.  F.  Adams,  V.  6,  P.  389.  Rose  Agans,  V.  2,  P.  330.  J. 
A.  Ahlquist,  V.  6,  P.  381.  W.  O.  Akers,  V.  9,  P.  8.  H.  L.  Akin,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  9,  P.  8; 
V.  10,  P.  62,  171.  Alaska,  Scenes  In;  V.  8,  P.  422,  423,  426,  427,  510,  515. 
J.  H.  Albers,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420.  Carl  J.  Aldrich,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376.  J.  C.  Alex- 
ander, V.  5,  P.  448.  R.  A.  Alexander,  V.  1,  N.  8.  Roy  C.  Allen,  V.  5,  P.  446. 
Henry  T.  Allingham,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364.  Dr.  C.  C.  Allison,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2, 
P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  528,  80;  V.  10,  P.  2.  Clifford  Alvord,  V.  3,  P.  362. 
Carl  W.  Amende,  V.  8,  P.  620;  V.  9,  P.  24.  Charles  Anders,  V.  4,  P.  454, 
455;  V.  6,  P.  389;  V.  9,  P.  351.  Charles  A.  Anderson,  V.  9.  P.  594.  J.  Ander- 
son, V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  6,  P.  381;  V.  7,  P.  235.    J.  V.  Anderson,  V.  8,  P.  518;  V. 

9,  P.  484.  Milton  H.  Anderson,  V.  3,  P.  360.  Robert  C  Anderson,  V.  4,  P.  454. 
455.  Chas.  Anderson,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485.  Anderson,  V. 
8,  P.  284.  Arvid  W.  Anderson,  V.  9,  P.  579,  595.  Joseph  Anthony,  V.  5,  P. 
438.  I.  Curtis  Arledge,  Ph.  G.,  V.  4,  P.  148;  V.  5,  P.  434;  V.  4.  P.  552.  F.  T. 
Armstrong,  V.  8.  P.  351.  526;  V.  9,  P.  491,  532.  H.  Armstrong,  V.  7,  P.  436. 
L.  R.  Armstrong,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Viola  Armstrong,  V.  9,  P.  610.  H.  C.  Arnold, 
A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  528.  H.  L.  Arnold,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8; 
V.  2,  P.  306.  H.  S.  Arnold,  A.  B..  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  230.  Wm.  Arrasmith,  V.  3. 
P.  364;  V.  4,  P.  528.  Arts:  College  of  Arts,  V.  3,  P.  312.  Students  Reading 
Room,  V.  3,  P.  8.  Physical  Cabinet,  V.  3,  P.  1.  Physics  Lecture  Room,  V. 
3,  P.  16.  Graduates,  V.  4,  P.  560;  V.  5,  P.  447;  V.  6,  P.  396;  V.  7,  P.  421;  V. 
8,  P.  581;  V.  9,  P.  611.  Men  in  Service,  V.  10,  P.  153,  240;  V.  9,  P.  470;  V.  10. 
P.  387.  W.  E.  Ash,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  4,  P.  528.  H.  E.  Attebery, 
V.  3,  P.  362.  Hon.  John  H.  Atwood,  V.  3,  P.  345.  N.  H.  Atwood,  V.  8,  P.  527; 
V.  9,  P.  517.    C.  R.  Atzen,  V.  6,  P.  381.    Aviation  Pictures  in  Texas  Field,  V. 

10,  P.  254,  255.  Melville  Babington,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8,  P.  503,  588,  597. 
George  Bailey,  V.  3,  P.  362.  T.  M.  Bailey,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Chas.  J.  Baisch,  V. 
2,  P.  338.  George  Allen  Balderson,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Baldwin,  V.  5,  P.  176.  G. 
Baldwin.  V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  7,  P.  235,  345;  V.  8,  P.  284,  418,  526,  573.  J.  L.  Bal- 
lard, V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  Band,  University  Military,  V.  10,  P.  170.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Banister,  V.  10,  P.  246.  Wm.  Barnard,  V.  6,  P.  380.  John  B.  Barnes,  V.  3, 
P.  348;  V.  4,  P.  512;  V.  5,  P.  415;  V.  6.  P.  364;  V.  7,  P.  404;  V.  8.  P.  203.    E.  G. 
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Earnhardt,  V.  1,  No.  8.  A.  L.  Barr,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315; 
V.  6,  P.  381.  Elmer  L.  Barr,  V.  7,  P.  290;  V.  8,  P.  629;  V.  9,  P.  626.  Edwin 
Barrett,  V.  7,  P.  377.  David  Dean  Barrett,  V.  10,  P.  347.  F.  A.  Barrett. 
V.  7,  P.  413.  J.  C.  Barrett,  V.  3,  P.  376;  V.  5,  P.  416.  L.  Bar- 
rett, V.  6,  P.  381.  Patrick  J.  Barrett,  V.  5,  P.  439.  Barry,  V.  9, 
P.  335.  J.  M.  Barstow,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  N.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358; 
V.  4,  P.  222,  528.  Ricliard  S.  Barstow,  V.  10,  P.  94.  Verne  D.  Barton, 
V.  9,  P.  626.    Baseball  Team,  Varsity,  V.  10,  P.  241.     Basket  Ball  Team,  V. 

9,  P.  287.  Basket  Ball  Team,  Creighton  Law,  V.  6,  P.  299.  Percy  B.  Battey, 
V.  2,  P.  306.  H.  W.  Bauer,  V.  6,  P.  388.  A.  Baye,  V.  7,  P.  235.  J.  J.  Baxter, 
V.  6,  P.  388.  C.  H.  Beadles,  V.  6,  P.  381.  H.  J.  Beal,  V.  7,  P.  413.  R.  R.  Sea- 
man, V.  5,  P.  454.  Charles  D.  Beaton,  V.  6,  P.  1.  C.  E.  Becker,  V.  6,  P.  380. 
Paul  Becker,  V.  5,  P.  446.  W.  W.  Becker,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  '  G. 
Beegle,  V.  6,  P.  197.  H.  Beegle,  V.  7,  P.  235,  428,  436.  Harry  Begley,  V.  4,  P. 
552.  Daniel  Belford,  V.  10,  P.  153.  D.  W.  Bell,  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9, 
P.  517.  F.  E.  Bellinger,  V.  8,  P.  526.  S.  B.  Bellinger,  V.  8,  P.  573.  Bengston. 
V.  5,  P.  176.  P.  Bengston,  V.  6,  P.  197.  John  A.  Bennewitz,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  148;  V.  5,  P.  327,  417,  431.  B.  H.  Benson, 
V.  7,  P.  428.  Curtis  Benson,  V.  9,  P.  176,  610.  Beranek,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75. 
Stanley  C.  Beranek,  V.  2,  P.  338.  G.  F.  Berkenrotter,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Walter 
Berry,  V.  9,  P.  287.  A.  Beste,  V.  7,  P.  460,  361.  John  Beveridge,  V.  4,  P.  550  V. 
5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  6,  P.  346;  V.  7,  P.  88;  V.  6,  P.  66;  V.  8,  P. 
621;  V.  9,  P.  226.  L.  Beveridge,  V.  7,  P.  235,  460.  R.  L.  Beveridge,  V.  8,  P. 
93,  351;  V.  8,  P.  628;  V.  10,  P.  240.  Prof.  A.  H.  Bigelow,  V.  5,  P.  127;  V.  3, 
P.  356;  V.  5,  P.  32.  Maurice  C.  Bigelow,  V.  9,  P.  334.  M.  L.  Biggs,  V.  6,  P. 
389.  L.  Bills,  V.  5,  P.  454.  G.  Bindewald,  V.  9,  P.  485,  594.  Ambrose  L.  Bise- 
nius,  V.  8,  P.  518,  484;  V.  9,  P.  579.  Raphael  Bisenius,  V.  10,  P.  153.  Einar 
V.  Blak,  V.  4,  P.  528.  N.  H.  Blakely,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Bliss,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75. 
Glenn  Bliss,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Max  Block,  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  5,  P.  176.  Walter  A. 
Bloedhorn,  V.  5,  P.  242;  V.  9,  P.  627;  V.  8,  P.  613.  Prof.  H.  Bock,  V.  6,  P. 
197;  V.  7,  P.  235.  E.  Boehler,  V.  6,  P.  380.  G.  M.  Boehler,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P. 
208;  V.  9,  P.  351.  C.  Abner  Boggs,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Wm.  Bohan,  V.  10,  P.  347. 
George  Boland,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Paul  Poland,  V.  10,  P.  95.  T.  D.  Boler,  M.  D., 
V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  285,  528.  C.  E.  Bolzell,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1. 
Oscar  Bones,  V.  10,  P.  240.  Lt.  Chas.  F.  Bongardt,  V.  9,  P.  24;  V.  8,  P.  620. 
H.  Bongardt,  V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  517.  Booster 
Club  and  Football  Officers,  V.  7,  P.  80.  J.  F.  Borghoff,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  4,  F. 
528.  August  M.  Borglum,  V.  5,  P.  86.  Gutzon  Borglum,  V.  5,  P.  48.  Solon 
Borglum,  V.  5,  P.  177.  Bors,  V.  5,  P.  176.  F.  V.  Bors,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Boston 
Schools,  Scenes  in  Class  Rooms,  V.  8,  P.  327.    Arthur  Boucher,  D.  D.  S.,  V. 

10,  P.  370.  Joseph  A.  Boucher,  V.  3,  P.  360.  Francis  E.  Bouza,  V.  2,  P.  306; 
V.  9,  P.  627.  Thomas  Bower,  V.  3,  P.  362.  H.  J.  Boyle,  V.  1,  No.  8.  J.  J. 
Boyle,  V.  1,  No.  8.  W.  J.  Boyles,  V.  5,  P.  416,  331;  V.  6,  P.  380.  H.  N.  Boyne, 
V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  454,  544.  H.  L.  Bradshaw,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Lt.  Denver  B. 
Brann,  V.  10,  P.  3.  Robert  E.  Bray,  V.  2,  P.  306.  J.  W.  Breen,  V.  5,  P.  417; 
V.  6,  P.  314;  V.  7,  P.  413.  Bremer,  V.  5,  P.  176.  R.  h:.  Bremers,  V.  7,  P.  413. 
Wm.  E.  Brennan,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  594.  W.  J.  Brennan,  V. 
8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  G.  W.  Briggs,  V.  5,  438.  British  Honduras,  Scenes 
in,  V.  5,  P.  9,  10,  16,  17.  Major  Clinton  Brome,  V.  10,  P.  94.  Harrison  C. 
Brome,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  284.  T.  A.  Bronson,  V.  3,  P.  384. 
D.  A.  Brooke,  V.  6,  P.  388.  J.  W.  Brophy,  V.  6,  P.  381.  M.  V.  Brossard,  V.  4, 
P.  301;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  5,  P.  327,  314;  V.  6,  P.  380;  V.  10,  P.  94. 
Brown,  V.  9,  P.  335.  A.  C.  Brown,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  412. 
Alfred  J.  Brown,  V.  9,  P.  490;  V.  10,  P.  62,  171.  Cyril  B.  Brown,  V.  10,  P. 
153.  E.  F.  Brown,  V.  5,  P.  455.  G.  B.  Brown,  V.  6,  P.  331,  381.  Oscar  Brown, 
V.  3,  P.  362.  W.  G.  Brown,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  John  Broz,  V.  10,  P.  95.  E.  H. 
Bruening,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1;  V.  4,  P.  9;  V.  5,  P.  266.  Charles  Henry 
Brugh,  V.  4,  P.  544.  A.  F.  Brungardt,  V.  4,  P.  536.  Brungardt,  V.  2.  No.  3, 
P.  75;  V.  5,  P.  176.    B.  A.  Brungardt,  V.  5,  P.  438.     William  Brungardt,  V. 
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4,  P,  230.  H.  R.  Bryan,  V.  8,  P.  589.  Virginia  Bryan,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Hon.  W. 
J.  Bryan,  V.  7,  P.  321.  DeWitt  C.  Bryant,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  5,  No.  8 ;  V.  3,  P. 
358;  V.  4,  P.  3.  Buenos  Ayres,  Scenes  in  V.  7,  P.  267.  Lament  Bugee,  V.  4, 
P.  230.  Dr.  A.  C.  Bunce,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1;  V.  4,  P.  285.  Burbridge,  V.  9, 
P.  335.  J.  O.  Burger,  V.  4,  P.  536.  L.  A.  Burgess,  V.  5,  P.  176;  V.  6,  P.  389. 
Burke,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Donald  J.  Burke,  LL.  B.,  V.  3,  P.  376;  V.  8,  P.  628;  V. 
9,  P.  25;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  8,  P.  84.  Hon.  John  Burke,  V.  5,  P.  373.  Paul 
Burke,  A.  B.,  V.  5,  P.  447;  V.  8,  P.  628;  V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  7,  P.  235;  V.  9,  P. 
227.  R.  Burke,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Adrian  F.  Burkhard,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306 ;  V.  3,  P. 
358 ;  V.  4,  P.  528.  Burkley,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Frank  Burkley,  V.  5,  P.  88.  Harry 
V.  Burkley,  V.  2,  P.  228;  V.  5,  P.  192;  V.  5,  P.  243;  V.  9,  P.  626.  Burns,  V.  5,  P. 
176.  C.  E.  Burns,  V.  9,  P.  485,  594;  V.  5,  P.  454.  H.  Burns,  V.  7,  P.  235.  M. 
Francis  Burns,  V.  4,  P.  560.    H.  Leslie  Burrell,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V. 

3,  P.  358.  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Burrowes,  S.  J.,  V.  10,  P.  302.  W.  J.  Busch, 
V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511.  L.  B.  Bushman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  V.  3,  P.  358.  F. 
Lawrence  Bushman,  V.  5,  P.  447.  G.  F.  Bushman,  V.  7,  P.  413.  Louis  B. 
Bushman,  V.  5,  P.  193;  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  4,  P.  362,  528.  Dan  B. 
Butler,  V.  5,  P.  92,  243.  Mrs.  E.  Butler,  V.  3,  P.  362.  J.  P.  Byrne,  V.  4,  P. 
455;  V.  5,  P.  417.    James  Raymond  Byrne,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344,  519;  V. 

8,  P.  4,  18,  573;  V.  9,  P.  367.  J.  T.  Byrne,  V.  3,  P.  372.  T.  C.  Byrne,  V.  5,  P.  88. 
D.  S.  Byrant,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Cadet  Regiment,  V.  9,  P.  1,  407.  R.  A. 
Cahill,  V.  5,  P.  447.  Clyde  C.  Caillet,  V.  3,  P.  362.  J.  V.  Cain,  V.  8,  P.  85,  581; 
V.  10,  P.  387.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  V.  6,  P.  380;  V.  8,  P.  621;  V.  9,  P.  25.  A.  J. 
Callaghan,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519,  533;  V.  9,  P.  595;  V.  10,  P. 
43.  Byron  J.  Callan,  V.  9,  P.  518 ;  V.  8,  P.  503.  Howard  A.  Calvert,  V.  3,  P. 
358.  Camel,  V.  8,  P.  284.  E.  Camel,  V.  9,  P.  287,  335;  V.  10,  P.  95.  Karem 
G.  Camel,  V.  9,  P.  287.    M.  S.  Campbell,  V.  3,  P.  364.    R.  G.  Campbell,  V.  8,  P. 

.  50S.  W.  M.  Campbell,  V.  7,  P.  377.  Campion  College  Buildings,  V.  8,  P. 
484.  Nebraska  State  Capitol,  V.  8,  P.  202.  The  National  Capitol,  (By  night), 
V.  8,  P.  346.  Eben  Carey,  V.  6,  P.  261.  Prof  E.  J.  Carey,  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8, 
P.  526.  F.  S.  Carey,  V.  3,  P.  368 ;  V.  5,  P.  448 ;  V.  4,  P.  528.  George  L.  Carey, 
V.  3,  P.  360.  J.  E.  Carey,  V.  3,  P.  368.  E.  P.  Carmichael,  V.  9,  P.  610.  Ralph 
B.  Carney,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455;  V.  6,  P.  389.  Carroll,  V.  9,  P.  287.  George  Carroll. 
V.  4,  P.  454.  G.  P.  Carroll,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  446;  V.  9,  P. 
366.    J.  L.  Carroll,  V.  7,  P.  345,  526;  V.  8,  P.  589,  597.    Thomas  Cartney,  V. 

4,  P.  544.  T.  J.  Casey,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  412.  Castaldo,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Leo 
Francis  Castle,  V.  3,  P.  358.    Lt.  G.  V.  Caughlin,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V. 

5,  P.  448;  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  10,  P.  152.  F.  P.  Cauley,  V.  1,  No.  8.  L.  D.  Cav- 
anagh,  V.  6,  P.  380.  A.  W.  Cecha,  V.  6,  P.  381.  Lloyd  S.  Chaffin,  V.  2,  P.  338. 
Edw.  Chaloupka,  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Hugo  R.  Chaloupka,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Law- 
rence Chapman,  V.  5,  P.  127;  V.  6,  P.  380.  C.  H.  Chase,  V.  5,  P.  455.  H.  L. 
Cherniss,  V.  7,  P.  413.  Hector  R.  Chevalier,  V.  4,  P.  560.  C.  E.  Childe,  V.  5, 
P.  416.  Ching,  V.  9,  P.  335.  K.  C.  Chock,  V.  8,  P.  629;  V.  9,  P.  626.  H.  N. 
Christensen,  V.  6,  P.  388,  397.  T.  Christenson,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Chum,  V.  9,  P. 
335.  Kenneth  P.  Church,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Harry  D.  Clarke,  V.  3,  P.  358,  368. 
Class,  University  1916,  V.  7,  P.  405.  Class  Presidents,  Senior  1917,  V.  8,  P. 
85;  V.  7,  P.  89;  V.  9,  P.  176.  Major  J.  Ross  Clemens,  V.  10,  P.  152.  Clarissa 
Clay,  V.  8,  P.  573,  597.  J.  O.  Clayton,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518,  594;  V.  7, 
P.  361.  George  J.  Cleary,  V.  8,  P.  502;  V.  9,  P.  579.  E.  Clennon,  V.  7,  P. 
235,  376;  V.  9,  P.  177.    Edgar  Cline,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  5,  P.  448;  V. 

9.  P.  8.  Clinic,  Surgical.  V.  1,  No.  2,  P.  16.  J.  Frank  Coad,  V.  5,  P.  88.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coad,  V.  5,  P.  111.  C.  C.  Coady,  V.  9,  P.  595;  V.  10,  P.  43,  130.  Mabel 
Coats,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Otto  Cobry,  V.  10,  P.  153.  Charles  B.  Coe,  V.  3,  P.  358, 
364.  Raymond  T.  Coffey,  V.  3,  P.  356,  171.  Cogan,  V.  8,  P.  284.  E.  J.  Cogan, 
V.  9,  P.  518.  John  Philip  Cogley,  V.  8,  P.  518;  V.  9,  P.  533.  S.  Cohan,  V.  6, 
P.  380.  H.  L.  Cole,  V.  6,  P.  389.  Richard  E.  Cole,  V.  3,  P.  362;  V.  4,  P.  544. 
John  G.  Colgan,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Collins,  V.  8,  P.  284.  George  B.  Collins,  V. 
9,  P.  484.  Richard  W.  Collins,  V.  4,  P.  560.  Commencement  Scenes  1917, 
V.  8,  P.  604,  605;  V.  9,  P.  630,  631.    Condon,  V.  10,  P.  241.     E.  P.  Condon, 
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V.  1,  No.  8.  J.  Condon,  V.  10,  P.  95.  P.  T.  Conlan,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V. 
2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  292,  528.  Earl  Conley,  V.  8,  P.  511,  588, 
597;  V.  7,  P.  360.     Frank  M.  Conlin,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;   V.  3,  P.  358;  V. 

4,  P.  384,  528.  James  R.  Connell,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Major  Karl  Connell,  V.  9, 
P.  627.  Robert  Connell,  A.  B.,  V.  10,  P.  347.  C.  F.  Connelly,  V.  6,  P.  380. 
J.  F.  Connelly,  V.  4,  P.  536;  V.  10,  P.  346.  Thomas  J.  Conners,  V.  3,  P.  362. 
H.  F.  Connett,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  5,  P.  33.  E.  A.  Connolly,  V.  5,  P.  447;  V. 
7,  P,  345;  V.  8,  P.  526,  532;  V.  9,  P.  595.  Lt.  James  J.  Connolly,  V.  8,  P. 
403;  V.  10,  P.  387.  James  P.  Connolly,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Connolly,  V.  5,  P.  176. 
John  Connoly,  V.  6,  P.  197.  William  P.  Connor,  V.  2,  P.  338.  P.  J.  Connor, 
V.  9,  P.  610.  A.  A.  Conrad,  V.  6,  P.  315,  381.  Continent,  On  the,  V.  5,  P.  294. 
F.  Conway,  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485.  Lt.  Wm.  J.  Corboy,  V.  9,  P.  350. 
Cordes,  V.  5,  P.  176.  John  Cordes,  V.  6,  P.  197,  396;  V.  4,  P.  230.  C.  D. 
Corfman,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  Leslie  Leroy  Corfman,  V.  9,  P.  594.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Cornish,  V.  8,  P.  565;  V.  9,  P.  578.  George  F.  Corrigan,  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9, 
P.  177,  491,  532.  D.  E.  Corson,  V.  5,  P.  416.  F.  E.  Coulter,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No. 
8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  148.  Council  Bluffs  Scenes,  V.  8,  P.  273, 
272.  Mona  H.  Cowell,  V.  9,  P.  579.  Robert  Cowell,  V.  7,  P.  226.  C.  C. 
Cowles,  V.  7,  P.  413.  Herbert  D.  Coy,  V.  5,  P.  446.  Wm.  Coyne,  V.  9,  P. 
287.  D.  C.  Craig,  V.  8,  P.  93,  589.  E.  H.  Craig,  V.  5,  P.  78.  Lloyd  L.  Cramer, 
V.  2,  P.  306.  H.  H.  Craney,  V.  4,  P.  536.  J.  D.  Cranny,  V.  9,  P.  484.  R.  J. 
Craren,  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8,  P.  502.  Frank  Crawford,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P. 
315;  V.  3,  P.  356.     Thomas  J.  Crawford,  V.  9,  P.  470.    W.  H.  Crawford,  V. 

5,  P.  438.  Edward  Creighton,  V.  6,  P.  181;  V.  5,  P.  356.  Count  John  A. 
Creighton,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306,  315,  338;  V.  3,  P.  356,  358,  362;  V.  4, 
P.  528,  552;  V.  5,  P.  357;  V.  6,  P.  173,  188;  V.  7,  P.  210,  211,  412;  V.  10,  P.  192. 
Scenes  at  75th  Birthday,  V.  10,  P.  193.  Mrs.  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton,  V.  5, 
P.  372;  V.  6,  P.  189;  V.  7,  P.  218.  Mrs.  Sarah  Emily  Creighton,  V.  6,  P.  189; 
V.  5,  P.  372.  Creighton  Men  Abroad,  V.  9,  P.  392.  Officers  in  the  Fourth 
Nebr.,  V.  8,  P.  403.  Men  in  Service,  V.  8,  P.  628,  620,  612,  613.  Men  at 
Snelling,  V.  8,  P.  621.  Men  Commissioned  at  Snelling,  V.  9,  P.  286,  25,  24, 
227,  226.  Men  at  Second  Snelling  Camp,  V.  9,  P.  81,  80.  Claire  Carlton 
Criss,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Neil  L.  Criss,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364.  J.  D.  Cronin,  V.  6,  P.  331; 
V.  7,  P.  413,  377.  Cross,  A  Simple  Stone,  V.  6,  P.  16.  Chas.  F.  Crowley,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  228,  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  88,  528. 
Leona  Crowley,  V.  7,  P.  428.  C.  Crozier,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P. 
485,  594.  Denis  Cullen,  V.  10,  P.  240.  J.  A.  Cullen,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420,  436.  J. 
B.  Cullen,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420,  429.    Wm.  Cullen,  V.  10,  P.  240.    Mrs.  Margaret 

B.  Cuming,  V.  7,  P.  276.  C.  Cummings,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344,  412;  V.  9, 
P.  8,  367.  Benjamin  Cunningham,  V.  1,  No.  8.  M.  A.  Cunningham,  V.  3,  P. 
364;  V.  4,  P.  528.  J.  H.  Curran,  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485.  Lt.  John  J.  Curran, 
D.  D.  S.,  V.  4,  P.  544;  V.  9,  P.  366.  T.  P.  Curran,  V.  3,  P.  384. 
Curry,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Elmer  E.  Curtis,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Custer,  V.  10,  P. 
241.  R.  S.  Cutler,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  Fred  J.  Dahlberg,  V.  8,  P.  518;  V.  9, 
P.  484.    Arthur  Dailey,  V.  8,  P.  612.    Edward  B.  Dailey,  V.  7,  P.  57.    Henry 

C.  Dallam,  V.  7,  P.  89,  360,  420.  Daly,  V.  5,  P.  176.  R.  D.  Dame,  V.  6,  P. 
388.  Herbert  S.  Daniel,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  224.  T.  H. 
Daniels,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Isadore  Dansky,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Miss  P.  Dansky,  V.  6, 
P.  388.    R.  W.  Davey,  V.  2,  P.  306.    Commee  Davidson,  V.  2,  P.  338.    Albert 

D.  Davis,  V.  2,  P.  330.  B.  G.  Davis,  V.  7,  P.  420.  Chas  E.  Davis,  V.  7,  P. 
361,  420.  Harry  W.  Davis,  V.  3,  P.  358.  W.  W.  Davis,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Leon  Daw- 
son, V.  5,  P.  438.  L.  B.  Day,  V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  417,  439. 
Judge  J.  R,  Dean,  V.  8,  P.  572;  V.  9,  P.  563.  Louis  J.  DeBacker,  V.  7,  P.  344; 
V.  8,  P.  519;  V.  9,  P.  176,  595;  V.  10,  P.  43.  Debating  Team,  University,  V. 
2,  P.  262.  A  B.  DeDual,  V.  6,  P.  380.  Ella  Deerson,  V.  3,  P.  362.  A.  M. 
Deetkin,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Miss  L.  DeFrance,  V.  6,  P.  388.  D.  A.  Deines,  V.  7,  P. 
420.  Stephen  F.  Deirrenger,  V.  4,  P.  560.  Bretislav  Deintsbier,  V.  2,  P.  330. 
W.  A.  Delaney,  V.  1,  No.  8.  E.  DeLanney,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  4, 
P.  528;  V.  10,  P.  346.    F.  DeLanney,  V.  3,  P.  358.    J.  W.  Delehant,  V.  2,  P.  263; 
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V.  3,  P.  155,  372;  V.  4,  P.  455,  536.  Frank  M.  Delehoy,  V.  9,  P.  579.  C.  G. 
Delfs,  V.  3,  P.  354;  V.  4,  P.  528.  C.  Delitala,  V.  8,  P.  351;  V.  9,  P.  491;  V. 
10,  P.  247.  Delta  Phi  Delta  Legal  Fraternity  1912,  V.  3,  P.  376.  Delta 
Sigma  Delta,  V.  4,  P.  454;  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  Frat  House,  V.  8,  P.  169.  Delta  Theta  Phi,  V.  5,  P.  416.  Delta  Theta 
Phi  Law  Fraternity  1914-15,  V.  6,  P.  331.  Delta  Theta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity 
1916,  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8,  P.  502.  Delta  Theta  Phi  Frat  House,  V.  5,  P.  126;  V. 
8,  P.  153.  G.  M.  Demay,  V.  4,  P.  552.  G.  H.  DeMay,  V.  8,  P.  527,  573.  Cyril 
John  Dendinger,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Dental  Fraternity,  1912,  V.  3,  P.  380.  Dental: 
Reception  and  Operating  Room,  V.  3,  P.  128.  Crown  and  Bridge  Room  and 
Junior  Technic  Laboratory,  V.  2,  P.  174.  Laboratory,  Reception  Room  and 
Lantern  Room,  V.  2,  P.  158.  Infirmary  (looking  west),  V.  2,  P.  142.  East 
End  of  Infirmary,  V.  2,  No.  4.  Delegates  to  the  Convention  of  Nebraska 
State  Dental  Society,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Class  1918,  V.  9,  P.  594.  1917,  V.  8,  P. 
588.  1916,  V.  7,  P.  420.  1915,  V.  6,  P.  389.  1914,  V.  5,  P.  446.  1913,  V.  4,  P. 
544.  1912,  V.  3,  P.  360.  1911,  V.  2,  P.  330.  1910,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Men  in  Service, 
V.  9,  P.  351,  366.  A.  C.  Dermody,  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  528.  L.  A.  Dermody,  V.  1, 
No.  8.    Father  DeSmet,  S.  J.,  V.  7,  P.  268.    Father  DeSmet   (Statue  of),  V. 

8,  P.  269.  F.  J.  Despecher,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P.  33.  H.  D.  Denton,  V.  2,  P.  330. 
H.  Denton,  V.  5,  P.  446.    Anna  Devane,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.    C.  H.  DeWitt,  Jr.,  V 

1,  No.  8.  Bertram  L.  Dickason,  V.  9,  P.  579.  D.  A.  Dienes,  V.  7,  P.  360.  G.  J. 
Dierkes,  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  527,  573.  Edw.  Dillon,  V.  8,  P..  351;  V.  9, 
P.  491.  Dindinger,  V.  8,  P.  284.  J.  Dindinger,  V.  7,  P.  235,  361.  J.  W. 
Dindinger,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518,  594.  Martin  J.  Dineen,  V.  5,  P.  177.  G. 
W.  Dishong,  M.  D.,  V.  5,  P.  32;  V.  5,  P.  627.  C.  S.  Dodd,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Henry 
F.  Dolan,  V.  6,  P.  396.  Charles  E.  Donnelly,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Edward  S.  Don- 
nelly, A.  B.,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Thos.  S.  Donnelly,  V.  3,  P.  384;  V.  8,  P.  612.  Wm. 
J.  Donohoe,  V.  2,  P.  252.  Donohue,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  Lawrence  A.  Donahoe, 
V.  7,  P.  361,  420.  William  J.  Donahoe,  V.  2,  P.  263,  315.  Maurice  F. 
Donegan,  V.  5,  P.  86,  208.  R.  E.  Dooley,  V.  3,  P.  360,  380.  William  F. 
Dooley,  S.  J.,  V.  1,  No.  7.  E.  J.  Doran,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511.  Lyle  Doran, 
V.  9,  P.  335.    Tom  Dorwart,  V.  8,  P.  629;  V.  10,  P.  95.    E.  F.  Dougherty,  V. 

7,  P.  413.    M.  E.  Dougherty,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.    Robert  R.  Douglas,  V. 

2,  P.  306.  W.  C.  Douglas,  V.  4,  P.  528.  W.  L.  Douglas,  V.  3,  P.  364.  Father 
Dowling,  V.  10,  P.  192;  V.  6,  P.  173,  180.  A.  A.  Doyle,  V.  3,  P.  360,  380. 
Cuthbert  Doyle,  V.  4,  P.  230.  Edward  A.  Doyle,  V.  5,  P.  446.  Morgan  J. 
Doyle,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  80,  89,  376,  377,  413.  G.  H.  Draeger,  V.  2,  P.  338. 
C.  B.  Drake,  V.  9,  P.  491.  Norman  E.  Drake,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455,  544.  R.  G. 
Drake.  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485.  T.  L.  Draney,  V.  8,  P.  519,  573;  V.  10,  P. 
384.    H.  G.  Dressel,  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331.    B.  L.  Dreyer,  V.  8,  P.  511;  V. 

9,  P.  485.  Florence  W.  Driscoll,  V.  2,  P.  315.  Dubuque  College  Buildings, 
V.  8,  P.  481.  J.  Duesk,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Duffy,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Agnes  Duffy,  V.  3, 
P.  362.     Gerald  V.  Duffy,  V.  9,  P.  470.    Bernard  J.  Dugan,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V. 

8,  P.  511,  588;  V.  9,  P.  366.    Charles  B.  Dugdale,  V.  6,  P.  67.    Alex  Dumas,  V. 

9,  P.  532.  Thos.  E.  Dunbar,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  88,  377,  460,  351;  V.  8,  P. 
419,  502,  580.  John  W.  Duncan,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364;  V.  7,  P.  73.  Dr.  M.  H. 
Dunham,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511.  A.  D.  Dunn,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306; 
V.  3,  P.  352,  358;  V.  4,  P.  80,  528.  C.  V.  Dunn,  V.  6,  P.  380.  Francis  J. 
Dunn,  V.  2,  P.  338.  J.  Erman  Dunn,  V.  3,  P.  358,  368.  M.  S.  Dunshee, 
V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  Cecil  D.  Durham,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Natella  Durham,  V.  3, 
P.  362.  John  Edward  Dutcher,  V.  8,  P.  418,  527,  573.  Harold  V.  Dwyer, 
V.  9,  P.  334.  John  R.  Dwyer,  A.  B.,  V.  3,  P.  358.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  M.  D.,  V.  1, 
No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  285,  528;  V.  5,  P.  267.  G.  W.  Earle, 
M.  D.,  V.  7,  P.  73.  Eberhardt,  V.  5,  P.  454.  G.  I.  Eberly,  V.  4,  P.  552.  J. 
Ebert,  V.  9,  P.  533.  F.  J.  Eckhardt,  V.  7,  P.  360.  Frank  Eckhardt,  V.  8, 
P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485,  594.  Willard  Eddy,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P.  315; 
V.  3,  P.  356.  Edson,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Henry  W.  Edson,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8,  P. 
503;  V.  9,  P.  594.  A.  J.  Edstrom,  V.  6,  P.  381.  Chas.  B.  Edwards,  V.  3, 
P.  368;  V.  4,  P.  528;   V.  5,  P.  448.     J.  Egan,  V.  7,  P.  412.     Joseph  Burke 
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Egan,  A.  B.,  V.  5,  P.  48;  V.  8,  P.  327.  J.  H.  Egan,  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  7,  P. 
436.  L.  F.  Egen,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329,  412;  V.  9,  P.  8. 
F.  P.  Ellenberger,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  Alfred  G.  Ellick,  V.  2,  P. 
315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  384.  A.  W.  Elsasser,  V.  7,  P.  413;  V.  9,  P.  81,  227. 
L.  M.  Elwood,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  438,  448.  C.  J.  Emerson,  V.  1,  No.  8, 
P.  1.  "Hump"  Emery,  V.  10,  P.  95.  Thomas  W.  Emery,  V.  2,  P.  338.  En- 
dowment Executive  Officers,  1916,  V.  7,  P.  429;  1917,  V.  8,  P.  596.  W.  E. 
Englebart,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Benjamin  English,  V.  7,  P.  80,  89,  421.  James 
P.  English,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  284;  V.  5,  P.  92;  V.  7,  P. 
277.  James  T.  English,  V.  7,  P.  421,  429;  V.  8,  P.  419;  V.  9,  P.  626.  J.  W. 
English,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Tobe  English,  V.  7,  P.  420;  V.  8,  P.  519.  R.  R. 
Ensor,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  412.  A.  F.  Erb,  V.  6,  P.  381. 
O.  L.  Erickson,  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485.  Orville  J.  Esher,  V.  9,  P.  626. 
Lee  Estelle,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  274.    J.  E.  Evans,  V.  5,  P.  455. 

B.  Everett,  V.  8,  P.  519.  N.  J.  Everett,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  8,  P.  573.  J.  C. 
Farrell,  V.  1,  P.  8.  N.  Farrell,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  4,  P.  528.  R.  Farrell, 
V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  6,  P.  331,  381.  W.  K.  Fast,  V.  5,  P.  438;  V.  9, 
383.  Faulbaber,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Hon.  Jacob  Fawcett,  V.  4,  P.  505;  V.  8,  P. 
203.  Edward  B.  Fearson,  V.  3,  P.  356.  G.  C.  Fehliman,  V.  6,  P.  389. 
Frederick  J.  Feldhousen,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Fellowship  Banquet,  Good,  V.  5, 
P.  380;  1916,  V.  7,  P.  321.  Fellowship  Class  Speaker,  Good  1916,  V.  7,  P. 
376;  1917,  V.  9,  P.  419.  J.  J.  Felzein,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420.  Fernandez,  V.  8, 
P.  284.  L.  P.  Fernandez,  V.  8,  P.  629.  Ferris,  V.  8,  P.  284.  A.  J.  Ferris, 
V.  7,  P.  235.  Julius  F.  Festner,  V.  6,  P.  299;  V.  8,  P.  403;  V.  9,  P.  287;  V. 
10,  P.  247.  Albert  D.  Fetterman,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376;  V.  10,  P.  346.  Alice 
Finch,  V.  8,  P.  589.  H.  P.  Finerty,  V.  7,  P.  413.  W.  G.  Finley,  V.  9,  P.  8, 
383.  W.  F.  Fischer,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Louis  J.  Fisher,  V.  2,  P.  360.  E.  T 
Fitzgerald,  V.  9,  P.  8.  H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  V.  9,  P.  8.  James  M.  Fitzgeralde, 
A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  V.  4,  P.  224.  Flag,  Service,  V.  9,  P.  540.  Wm.  J.  Flaherty, 
V.  5,  P.  447;  V.  10,  P.  347.  Chas.  Flanery,  V.  3,  P.  171,  376;  V.  4,  P.  536. 
Jack  Flannery,  V.  10,  P.  370.  Flannigan,  V.  9,  P,  335.  T.  N.  Fleming, 
V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  4,  P.  528.  A.  G.  Fletcher,  V.  3,  P.  362;  V.  9,  P.  382.  C.  D. 
Fletcher,  V.  3,  P.  376;  V.  4,  P.  536.    Fred  W.  Fletcher,  Ph.  G.,  V.  3,  P.  358. 

C.  A.  Floersch,  V.  3,  P.  376.  C.  P.  Flood,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6,  P.  299,  314; 
V.  7,  P.  413;  V.  10,  P.  247.  Richard  J.  Flood,  V.  7,  P.  88.  Max  W.  Flot- 
how,  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  3,  P.  364.  Flynn,  V.  5,  P.  176.  L.  H. 
Fochtman,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  9,  P.  8.  Fogarty,  V.  9,  P.  335. 
Earle  R.  Fogerty,  V.  2,  P.  338.  J.  J.  Foley,  V.  4,  P.  552.  J.  H.  Foley,  V. 
8,  P.  502.  Walter  Foley,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511.  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Folk. 
V.  4,  P.  496.  C.  B.  Foltz,  V.  5,  P.  438.  J.  Fonda,  V.  8,  P.  573.  Football 
Team,  Varsity  1918;  V.  10,  P.  95.  South  Dakota-Creighton,  V.  6,  P.  114, 
115.  1914,  V.  6,  P.  130.  Creighton  Team  for  South  Dakota  Debate,  V.  5, 
P.  327;  V.  4,  P.  301.  Football  Team,  Varsity  1911,  V.  3,  P.  42.  Squad, 
V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  122.  Squad  1913,  V.  5,  P.  94.  Team  1915,16;  V.  7,  P.  81. 
1916,  V.  8,  P.  76.  Team  1917-18,  V.  9,  P.  112.  High  School  Team,  1911,  V. 
3,  P.  56.  1917-18,  V.  9,  P.  113.  J.  S.  Foote,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V. 
2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  No.  8,  P.  528.  John  W.  Forbing,  B.  S.,  Ph.  C,  V.  5, 
P.  79.  L.  H.  Fotchman,  V.  5,  P.  438.  Founder's  Day  Banquet,  1916,  V. 
7,  P.  218.  Henry  M.  Fox.  V.  3,  P.  362.  Frances  Photos,  V.  9,  P.  471,  439, 
438.  Capt.  Daniel  Franklin,  M.  D.,  V.  10,  P.  130.  David  Franklin,  V.  5, 
P.  438.  P.  P.  Fransco,  V.  8,  P.  589.  Joseph  J.  Eraser,  V.  8,  P.  419,  613; 
V.  9,  P.  25.  William  C.  Eraser,  LL.  B.,  V.  5,  P.  267;  V.  6,  P.  263.  A.  G. 
Prederich,  V.  6,  P.  388.  W.  B.  Prederickson,  V.  6,  P.  388.  French  War 
Zone,  Scenes  Prom,  V.  6,  P.  91.  Joseph  B.  Frenking,  V.  5,  P.  446.  O. 
Frew,  V.  8,  P.  519.  J.  J.  Preymann,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P. 
329;  V.  8,  P.  527,  573,  418.  Chas.  B.  Fricke,  P.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  338;  V.  4,  P. 
552;  V.  5,  P.  208.  Francis  T.  Pridrick,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Frimann,  V.  8,  P. 
284.  Glenn  H.  Fritz,  V.  4,  P.  544.  W.  J.  Frost,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P. 
454,  455,  544.    Vera  M.  Fudge,  V.  4,  P.  552.     Frank  A.  Furay,  V.  5,  P.  111. 
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J.  Henry  Furay,  V.  5,  P.  86.  W.  F.  Gadke,  V.  9,  P.  610.  Leo  P.  Gaertner, 
V.  2,  P.  306.  A.  F.  Gaeth,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Frank  H.  Gaines,  B.  S.,  V.  2,  P. 
315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  361.  H.  M.  Gallagher,  V.  1,  No.  8,  R.  J.  Gallag- 
her, V.  6,  P.  389.  John  J.  Galligan,  A.  M.,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364.  Eric  Gambee, 
V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526,  573.  Gamma  Eta  Gamma  Legal  Fraternity  1912, 
V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  5,  P.  417.  Gamma  Eta  Gamma  Frat  House  1913-14,  V.  5, 
P.  126.  Gamma  Eta  Gamma  Fraternity  1914-15,  V.  6,  P.  314;  V.  4,  P.  455. 
1917-18,  V.  9,  P.  484.  1916-17,  V.  8,  P.  518.  E.  F.  Gangner,  V.  9,  P.  533; 
V.  8,  P.  519.    H.  E.  Gantz,  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  376,  377,  413. 

F.  Garman,  V.  7,  P.  428.  F.  B.  Garrison,  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485,  594. 
Harvie  A.  Garver,  V.  8,  P.  620;  V.  9,  P.  24.  E.  T.  Gaule,  V.  1,  No.  8.  A. 
Gauvreau,  V.  6,  P.  397;  V.  10,  P.  370.  H.  Gauvreau,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Edgar 
Geesaman,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364.  J.  N.  Gehlin,  V.  "6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329; 
V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  517,  595;  V.  10,  P.  43.  Herbert  F.  Gerald. 
M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  88,  552.     Gerin,  V.  8,  P.  284.     Hon.  Matthew  Gering,  V. 

6,  P.  298.  Dana  C.  Geiselman,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376.  O.  E.  Geist, 
V.  8,  P.  589.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Giese,  V.  9,  P.  610.  J.  C.  Geiver,  V.  8,  P.  526; 
V.  9,  P.  532.  Franklin  Gibbs,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Gilbert,  V.  8, 
P.  284.  J.  L.  Gilbert,  V.  9,  P.  517.  Leroy  Gilbert,  V.  4,  P.  230.  M.  A. 
Gilgannon,  V.  7,  P.  360.    Joseph  Gill,  V.  2,  P.  236.    Edward  J.  Gillespie,  V. 

2,  P.  306.  F.  B.  Gillespie,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329,  412.  H.  F. 
Gillespie,  V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  176,  417;  V.  6,  P.  197,  314,  380; 
V.  7,  P.  235.  Joseph  J.  Gillespie,  A.  B.,  V.  10,  P.  240.  Paul  B.  Gillespie. 
V.  4,  P.  560;   V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  573.     W.  R.  Gillespie,  V.  9,  P.  485. 

G.  A.  Gillmor,  V.  3,  P.  362.  W.  F.  Gilmore,  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  176, 
485,  491,  594,  626.  Ambrose  J.  Gleason,  V.  4,  P.  560.  Glee 
Club,    University,    V.    2,    No.    3;     Concert,    V.    2,    P.    260.      1911-12,     V. 

3,  P.  133;  V.  4,  P.  230.  Glee  Club,  Varsity  1913-14,  V.  5,  P.  176.  1914-15, 
V.  6,  P.  197.  1916,  V.  7,  P.  235.  1916-17;  V.  8,  P.  284.  John  J.  Gleeson, 
V.  3,  P.  358.  Fred  M.  Gleeten,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Herman  C.  Goebel,  V.  2,  P.  338. 
Gold  Star  Students  &  Alumni,  V.  10,  P.  346,  347,  370.  P.  F.  Golden,  V. 
5,  P.  438.  T.  V.  Golden,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  9,  P.  383;  V.  10,  P.  386.  O.  C.  Gold- 
ner,  V.  6,  P.  389.     M.  I.  Gordon,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.     Robt.  E.  Gormely,  V. 

7,  P.  361.  Joseph  B.  Grace,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364;  V.  8,  P.  589.  J.  A.  Graham, 
,V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  6,  P.  261;  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  9,  P.  485.  Hon.  James  M.  Gra- 
ham, V.  8,  P.  556.  R.  L.  Graham,  V.  8,  P.  589.  Bertha  Grapengiser,  V. 
7,  P.  428.  Clifford  Ernest  Gregg,  V.  4,  P.  544.  R.  Green,  V.  7,  P.  235; 
V.  2,  P.  315.  D.  Greenberg,  V.  6,  P.  388.  J.  L.  Greer,  V.  1,  No.  8.  M.  E. 
Grier,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519,  573.  F  A.  Griffin,  V.  5,  P.  454. 
James  A.  Griffin,  V.  9,  P.  579.  M.  B.  Griffin,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6,  P.  314. 
Thos.  J.  Griffin,  V.  9,  P.  579.  Walter  L.  Griffith,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376.  W. 
Grodzinsky,  V.  4,  P.  536.  D.  J.  Gross,  V.  7,  P.  413,  436.  Wm.  A.  Gross,  V. 
7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526.  C.  N.  Gruesel,  V.  1,  No.  8.  F.  B.  Gruesel,  V.  5, 
P.  455.  Benjamin  Guggenmos,  V.  8,  P.  284.  John  Guttery,  V.  4,  P.  544. 
Guyer,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  Leo  G.  Guyer,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Gymnasium:  Ele- 
vation, V.  7,  P.  16;  First  Floor  Plans,  V.  7,  P.  17;   Second  Floor  Plans,  V. 

7,  P.  35;  Third  Floor  Plans,  V.  7,  P.  25.  Gymnasium,  V.  8,  P.  8.  Maia 
Floor,  V.  8,  P.  9.    The  Bowling  Alleys,  V.  8,  P.  16.    The  Varsity  Room,  V. 

8,  P.  18.  Section  of  Billiard  Parlor,  V.  8,  P.  24.  One  of  the  Club  Rooms, 
V.  8,  P.  26.  Locker  Rooms,  V.  8,  P.  28.  One  of  the  handball  courts,  V.  8, 
P.  32.  Shower  Room,  V.  8,  P.  33.  Swimming  Pool,  V.  8,  P.  40.  First 
Floor  Plan,  V.  8,  P.  41.  Second  Floor  Plan,  V.  8,  P.  48.  Third  Floor 
Plan,  V.  8,  P.  49.  Used  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  V.  10,  P.  263.  H.  J.  Haha,  V.  5, 
P.  447.  Gustav  Hahn,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  4,  P.  156.  Capt.  Haley,  V.  10,  P.  241. 
Edw.  Haley,  V.  9,  P.  287.  J.  E.  Haley,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Frederick  M.  Hall, 
V.  5,  P.  327.  G.  Hall,  V.  10,  P.  95.  R.  E.  Hall,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  5,  P.  438, 
449;  V.  9,  P.  8.  Benjamin  Joseph  Haller,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Francis  G.  Hamer, 
V.  8,  P.  203.  Chas.  W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  V.  4,  P.  560;  V.  8,  P.  403;  V.  4,  P.  230. 
G.  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  4,  P.  9.     H.  P.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8; 
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V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  80,  528.  Harriet  Spera  Hamilton,  V.  3,  P. 
358.  R.  N.  Hamilton,  V.  2,  P.  252;  V.  4,  P.  560.  T.  E.  Hamilton,  V.  8,  P. 
573.  James  H.  Hanley,  V.  6,  P.  131;  V.  1,  No.  8,  V.  8,  P.  580,  621;  V.  9, 
P.  24.    R.  J.  Hanley,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  438,  448.    Hannon,  V.  9,  P.  335. 

E.  F.  Hannon,  V.  5,  P.  417.  E.  Hannon,  LL.  B.,  V.  9,JP.  80.  E.  T.  Hannon, 
V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  5,  P.  439.  T.  E.  Hannon,  V.  4,  P.  455.  Bruno  Hansen,  V. 
2,  P.  338.  John  H.  Hanse,  V.  7,  P.  290.  C.  T.  Hansfelt,  V.  6,  P.  388.  G. 
R.  Harbert,  V.  9,  P.  518.  Floyd  Harley,  Ph.  C,  V.  5,  P.  79.  L.  Harmon, 
V.  10,  P.  95;  V.  3,  P.  358.  H.  H.  Harper,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Harrington,  V.  5,  P. 
176.  G.  M.  Harrington,  V.  8,  P.  502.  Paul  Harrington,  V.  4,  P.  230;  V. 
5,  P.  447.  W.  Harrington,  V.  7,  P.  460;  V.  8,  P.  351;  V.  9,  P.  491;  V.  7,  P. 
361;  V.  8,  P.  503.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Harrington,  S.  J.,  V.  7,  P.  9.  S.  O.  Harris, 
V.  1,  No.  8.  T.  T.  Harris,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Harry  F.  Hartje,  V.  9,  P.  532. 
James  Hartnett,  V.  7,  P.  421,  436.  Most  Rev.  J.  J.  Harty,  V.  8,  P.  196.  R. 
B.  Haselquist,  V.  8,  P.  518.  Harry  C.  Hason,  V.  9,  P.  518.  Earl  B.  Hassler, 
V.  2,  P.  338.  P.  Hatterman,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Norman  J.  Haverly,  V.  4,  P.  447; 
V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532,  595;  V.  10,  P.  43,  386.  W.  Havey, 
V.  7,  P.  428,  436.  Hawaiian  Glee  Club,  V.  8,  P.  629.  Hawaiian  Scenes,  V. 
8,  P.  1;  V.  6,  P.  149,  164.  F.  C.  Hawes,  V.  5,  P.  438;  V.  5, 
P.  448.  W.  J.  Hawes,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Emmet  L.  Hawkins,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Rob- 
ert Hawkins,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Jerry  Hawley,  V.  10,  P.  95.  E.  R.  Hays,  M.  D., 
V.  3,  P.  358.    Genevieve  Hayes,  V.  5,  P.  455.     Frank  L.  Hays,  V.  9,  P.  579. 

F.  M.  Heacock,  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  418,  526,  573.  Francis  W.  Heagey,  A. 
B.,  M.  D.;  V.  8,  P.  69,  526.  M.  J.  Healy,  V.  10,  P.  95.  A.  J.  Hebenstreit, 
V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  F.  A.  Hebenstreit,  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331,  380. 
Rexford  A.  Hecox,  V.  3,  P.  360.  John  Heffemann,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Lloyd  L. 
Hefling,  V.  10,  P.  153.  John  B.  Heinz,  V.  3,  P.  362.  J.  Hellwig,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  J.  V.  Helm,  V.  3,  P.  362.  E.  D.  Heltzell,  V.  6,  P.  389. 
Francis  W.  Hemphill,  V.  7,  P.  361,  420.  J.  M.  Hench,  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  528. 
Fred  Henderson,  V.  2,  P.  330.  A.  H.  Hendrickson,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P 
344;  V.  8,  P.  519,  573.  Benedict  A.  Hennessey,  V.  5,  P.  447.  Henney,  V.  9. 
P.  335.  John  Henrich,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Major  E.  C.  Henry,  V.  9,  P.  627. 
Henry  Club,  The  Patrick,  1912,  V.  3,  P.  384.  R.  W.  Henry,  V.  9,  P.  8.  W. 
O.  Henry,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.     Vern  F.  Henry,  V.  2,  P.  338.     L.  Herath,  V. 

8,  P.  589.  E.  J.  Hermansky,  V.  5,  P.  455;  V.  2,  P.  338.  P.  J.  Hermsen, 
V.  ^.  P.  448:  V-  1,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519,  573.  B.  G.  Hertert,  V.  5,  P.  454. 
H.  H.  Hess,  V.  6,  P.  389.  J.  J.  Hess,  V.  9,  P.  485.  Hetherington,  V.  8,  P. 
284.     A.  W.  Heuertz,  V.  9,  P.  484.     C.  H.  Heyn,  V.  1,  No.  8.     Hibbard,  V. 

9,  P.  8;  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  448.  Delbert  Hibbnel,  V.  4,  P.  528.  F.  J.  Hi- 
bert,  V.  5,  P.  455.  C.  F.  Higgins,  V.  9,  P.  518.  William  P.  Higgins,  V.  4,  P. 
544;  V.  9,  P.  366.  E.  W.  Highly,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Hilberg,  V.  5,  P.  176.  W.  H. 
Hill,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  5,  P.  448.  L.  C.  Hilsabeck,  V.  1,  No.  8. 
J.  H.  Hingst,  V.  5,  P.  455.  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S.,  V.  1,  No.  6, 
No.  8;  V.  3,  P.  1;  V.  4,  P.  3,  514;  V.  5,  P.  192,  434.  Hirschman,  V.  8,  P. 
284.  Anna  H.  Hobart,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Hoctor,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Emmett  F.  Hoctor, 
V.  9,  P.  335.  Teresa  Hodek,  V.  8,  P.  589.  589.  Hoeschen,.  V.  8,  P.  284.  Hoff- 
mann, V.  2,  No.  3.    Alfred  A.  Hoffman,  V.  3,  P.  358,  368.   Charles  Hoffman,  V. 

5,  P.  438;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  5,  P.  448.  F.  I.  Hoffman.  V.  8,  P.  589.  Herbert  Hoff- 
man, V.  4,  P.  230.  A.  Hoffmann,  Jr.,  V.  9,  P.  610,  626.  Frank  P.  Hogan, 
V.  3,  P.  384.  Cyril  Holbrook,  V.  10,  P.  370;  V.  9,  P.  49.  John  J.  Holland, 
V.  6,  P.  389.     Jerry  B.  Holly,  V.  2,  P.  338.     F.  Hombach,  V.  7,  P.  412;  V. 

10,  P.  62,  171.    W.  H.  Hombach,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  5,  P.  448;  V. 

6,  P.  331,  381.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  LL.  B.,  V.  9,  P.  80,  227;  V.  4,  P.  536.  S.  R. 
Hopkins,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  P.  E.  Horan,  V.  3,  P.  372,  155;  V.  4,  P.  455, 
536;  V.  8,  P.  84.  F.  W.  Houghton,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3. 
P.  358.  Thos.  Houlton,  V.  9,  P.  532.  Howard,  V.  8,  P.  284.  M.  C.  Howard, 
V.  6,  P.  396;  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.    Warren  Howard,  V. 

7,  P.  80.  Walter  W.  Hoye,  V.  3,  P.  171,  372,  356.  J.  ?.  Hridel,  V.  5,  P.  448. 
W.  C.  Hronek,  V.  3,  P.  384;  V.  5,  P.  439.    J.  H.  Hubenbacker,  V.  6,  P.  331, 
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381.  H.  M.  Huebner,  V.  5,  P.  455.  H.  H.  Huhr,  V.  4,  P.  560.  Walter  Hull, 
V.  10,  P.  95.  Jacob  J.  Humpal,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Humphrey,  V.  9,  P.  335. 
Julius  A.  Humphrey,  V.  9,  P.  334.  Henry  G.  Hurtig,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Charles 
L.  Hustead,  V.  3,  P.  358.  E.  Hustead,  V.  3,  P.  364,  358.  D.  Farrell  Huston, 
V.  4,  P.  528.  Joseph  W.  Hutchinson,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Forest  C.  Huyck,  V.  4, 
P.  455,  454.  Clarence  M.  Plyan,  V.  10,  P.  130;  V.  7,  P.  412, 
329.  William  P.  Hynes,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Inaugural  Scenes,  V.  8,  P.  338,  342, 
343.  Indians,  V.  6,  P.  141.  L.  E.  Ineichen,  V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5, 
P.  439.     Insured  Members  of  Class  of  1916,  V.  7,  P.  436;  Class  of  1917,  V. 

8,  P.  597;  Class  of  1918,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Clyde  R.  Isenburg,  V.  3,  P.  362. 
Italian  Scenes,  V.  5,  P.  294.  Dr.  Wm.  Jack,  V.  8,  P.  631.  A.  F.  Jackson, 
V.  4,  P.  552.  J.  E.  Jackson,  V.  1,  No.  8.  JeSse  E.  Jacobson,  V.  5,  P.  439. 
R.  Jacobson,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Alexander  W.  Jamieson,  V.  4,  P.  560.  W.  N. 
Jamieson,  V.  1,  No.  8.  A.  B.  Jaquith,  V.  3,  P.  376.  C.  Jay,  V.  7,  P.  412.  I. 
C.  Jefferis,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Stephen  H.  Jelinek,  V.  2,  P.  330.  R.  J.  Jellison, 
Jr.,  V.  5,  P.  438.  R.  T.  Jellison,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  9,  P.  8.  H.  J.  Jenkins,  V.  5,  P 
449;  V.  6,  P.  815;  V.  7,  P.  329,  412.  H.  B.  Jennings,  M.  D., 
V.  1,  P.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358.  Agnes  Jensen,  V.  7,  P. 
428.  C.  A.  B.  Jensen,  V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  517.  L.  B.  Jewett,  V.  5,  P.  455. 
Ralph  B.  Jewett,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Wm.  Jiskra,  V.  5,  P.  454.  A.  B.  Johnson, 
V.  3,  P.  360,  380.  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455,  544.  F.  Johnson, 
V.  6,  P.  380.  F.  E.  Johnson,  V.  5,  P.  454.  H.  A.  Johnson,  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  9, 
P.  8.  J.  M.  Johnson,  V.  6,  P.  381.  Leland  A.  Johnson,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364; 
V.  6,  P.  388.  Johnston,  V.  5,  P.  176.  R.  S.  Johnston,  V.  7,  P.  345,  412.  T. 
W.  Johnston,  V.  4,  P.  230.  C.  E.  Jones,  V.  8,  P.  503.  H  K.  Jones,  V.  8,  P. 
503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  I.  E.  Jones,  V.  3,  P.  384.  James  C.  Jones,  V.  9,  P.  518, 
584.  Newell  Jones,  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  10,  P.  152.  Robert  T.  Jones, 
V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  9,  P.  8.  Vincent  L.  Jones,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  V.  8,  P.  69.  Dr.  V. 
L.  Jones,  V.  9,  P.  383.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  1916, 
V.  8,  P.  203.  W.  N.  Jungclaus,  V.  8,  P.  502.  G.  J.  Kadavy,  V.  5,  P.  438.  J. 
A.  Kafka,  V.  5,  P.  455.    Lawrence  A.  Kahnke,  V.  3,  P.  360.    B.  C.  Kalin,  V. 

9,  P.  610.     Sgt.  Paul  Kamanski,  V.  6,  P.  299;  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8,  P.  403;  V. 

10,  P.  94.  M.  P.  Kane,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420,  436.  P.  E.  Kane,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V. 
7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  85,  519,  573.  Lt.  Chaplain  Wm.  T.  Kane,  V.  9,  P.  406. 
Kanne,  V.  8,  P.  284.  C.  Kanne,  V.  7,  P.  235;  V.  8,  P.  581,  597.  Kappa  Psi 
Medical-Pharmacy  Fraternity,  V.  6,  P.  397.  Wm.  Karlovsky,  V.  7,  P.  421. 
Frank  Karolevitz,  V.  9,  P.  470.  Dr.  L.  H.  Karrer,  V.  8,  P.  612.  L.  B. 
Kascht,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485,  494.  Ralph  Kastner,  V. 
9,  P.  335.  C.  C.  Katlemen,  V.  3,  P.  384,  V.  5,  P.  439.  William  C.  Kaufman, 
V.  2,  P.  306.     Wenceslaus  J.  Kavan,  V.  3,  P.  358.     Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  V. 

5.  P.  127,  327;  V.  6,  P.  66,  346.  E.  ,1.  Kean,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  5,  P.  314;  V.  7, 
P.  413.     L.  V.  Kean,  V.  10,  P.  95.     Kearney,  V.  10,  P.  241.     A.  Kearney,  V. 

6,  P.  197.  Chas  Kearney,  V.  9,  P.  287.  J.  T.  Kearney,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Azalia 
Kee,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Earl  W.  Keedy,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Francis  R.  Keegan,  V.  5,  P. 
439.  T.  Keenan,  V.  6,  P.  380.  J.  E.  Kehl,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Kehoe.  V.  8,  P.  284. 
W.  D.  Kehoe.  V.  9,  P.  485.  E.  G.  Keick,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P. 
519.  C.  W.  Keith,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Keitges,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Ernest  Kelley,  M. 
D..  V.  2.  P.  306;  V.  3.  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  385,  528.  John  G.  Kelley,  V.  5,  P. 
446.  W.  P.  Kelley,  V.  7,  P.  413.  Kelly,  V.  9,  P.  335.  A.  J.  Kelly, 
V.  8,  P.  573.  B.  S.  Kelly,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329; 
V.  8,  P.  527,  573.  F.  Kelly,  V.  8,  P.  526.  Harold  Kelly,  V.  10,  P.  370.  J. 
F.  Kelly,  V.  6,  P.  315,  381.  R.  D.  Kelly,  V.  6,  P.  389.  William  L.  Kelly,  V. 
4,  P.  560;  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331.  C.  L.  Kemis,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420.  Kenne- 
beck,  V.  9,  P.  335.  James  A.  C.  Kennedy,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356; 
V.  4,  P.  81;  V.  5,  P.  86,  243.  P.  H.  Kennedy,  V.  1,  No.  8.  T.  Francis  Ken- 
nedy, V.  5,  P.  327.  F.  H.  Kenyoun,  V.  6,  P.  331.  A.  B.  Kerns,  V.  3,  P.  360, 
380.  L.  B.  Kerrigan,  V.  9,  P.  485.  Kersey,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Richard  T.  Ker- 
sey, V.  4,  P.  230.  A.  J.  Key,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  V.  7,  P.  73,  345.  Cornelius  J. 
Keyes,  V.  8,  P.  581,  597.     Keyser,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.    George  Keyser,  V.  4, 
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P.  230.  G.  A.  Keyser,  V.  4,  P.  536.  George  A.  Keyser,  LL.  B.,  V.  8,  P.  628; 
V.  9,  P.  25.  Harry  Kildee,  V.  9,  P.  532.  W.  M.  Kimpston,  V.  6,  P.  389 
King,  V.  9,  P.  532.  Glenn  S.  King,  V.  9,  P.  485.  H.  E.  King,  D.  D.  S.,  V. 
5,  P.  78;  V.  9,  P.  8  Lt.  H.  E.  King,  M.  D.,  V.  9,  P.  383.  Marcus  L.  King, 
D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P.  78;  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  9,  P.  485.  Alfred  M. 
Kingdon,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Rev.  W.  T.  Kinsella,  V.  8,  P.  28.  Katherine  E. 
Kinsey,  V.  2,  P.  306.  James  C.  Kinsler,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.;  V.  5,  P.  242.  E.  G. 
Kieck,  V.  8,  P.  573.  Eric  S.  Kintsel,  V.  3,  P.  362.  F.  H.  Kinyoun,  V.  6,  P. 
381.  Robt.  Kirchmann,  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Kisicki,  V. 
8,  P.  284.  Kenneth  Klepser,  V.  6,  P.  299.  J.  R.  Kleyla,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  5, 
P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315,  381;  V.  10,  P.  152.  Dave  Kline,  Ph.  G.,  V.  10,  P.  312. 
D.  X.  Kline,  V.  7,  P.  428.  William  L.  Kling,  V.  4.  P.  544.  A.  C.  Knothe,  V. 
4,  P.  552.  Koehler,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Koehler,  V.  9,  P.  335.  A.  A.  Koehler,  V. 
4,  P.  230.  S.  Koehler,  V.  6,  P.  197.  Chas.  Koewler,  V.  9,  P.  626.  D. 
Kohler,  V.  7,  P.  235.  D.  Kohler,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Adam  H.  Konigmacher,  V. 
4,  P.  528;  V.  9,  P.  383.  Charles  R.  Korb,  V.  8,  P.  518,  628.  Chas.  Krachto- 
vil,  V.  7,  P.  360.  W.  F.  Kramer,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420.  Leslie  Kranz,  V.  9,  P. 
177.  Edw.  Kranz,  V.  8,  P.  351;  V.  9,  P.  491.  Chas.  Kratochvll,  V.  8,  P.  511; 
V.  9,  P.  485.  F.  J.  Krause,  V.  9,  P.  518.  Leroy  J.  Krause,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V. 
8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  594.  K.  L.  Kreizinger,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  V.  3,  P.  362;  V.  4, 
P.  552.  K.  Krikorian,  V.  3,  P.  384.  Charles  D.  Krstochvil,  V.  9,  P.  594.  B. 
J.  Kruger,  V.  6,  P.  314;  V.  8,  P.  351,  518;  V.  9,  P.  177,  484,  491,  579.  Ku- 
bitschek,  V.  8,  P.  284.  A.  J.  Kubitscheck,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8,  P.  503,  588. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Kubitschek,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  454,  455;  V.  5,  P.  446;  V.  6,  P. 
261.  Paul  Kubitschek,  V.  10,  P.  95.  L.  J.  Kudrna,  V.  9,  P.  484,  626.  Bar- 
ney Kulakofsky,  V.  7,  P.  345.  M.  Kulikova,  V.  8,  P.  589.  B.  Kully,  V.  8, 
P.  573.  J.  E.  Kurth,  V.  7,  P.  360,  420.  T.  B.  Lacey,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  N. 
W.  Ladegard,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Chas.  E.  Lafferty,  V.  9,  P.  579.  Laird,  V.  2, 
No.  3,  P.  75.  Claude  Laire,  V.  4,  P.  230.  Lally,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  Francis 
H.  Lally,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Asa  Philip  Lambert,  V.  8,  P.  588.  H.  Lammers,  V. 
10,  P.  95.  Jas.  K.  Lancaster,  V.  5,  P.  447.  Lt.  Joseph  L.  Lancaster,  V.  8, 
P.  613.  Ernest  Landgraf,  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  J.  Fred- 
erick Langdon,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  5, 
P.  242.  John  F.  Langdon,  V.  9,  P.  470.  J.  S.  Langdon,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P. 
338.  Millard  Langfeld,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358; 
V.  4,  P.  148;  V.  4,  P.  528.  J.  Langin,  V.  7,  P.  235.  Harry  C.  Langin,  V.  3, 
P.  362.  W.  N.  Lanigan,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Lt.  Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  V.  8,  P.  613. 
M.  O.  Lantszch,  V.  6,  P.  314.  Romeo  J.  La  Porte,  V.  5,  P.  447.  Larsen, 
V.  2,  P.  75.  George  E.  Larsen,  V.  2.  P.  338.  Harry  A.  Larson,  V.  8,  P.  588. 
Harry  L.  Larsen,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511.  J.  Larson,  V.  6,  P.,  381.  W. 
Leroy  Larson,  V.  2,  P.  338.  La  Stein,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Gerald  LaViolette,  V. 
7,  P.  89,  421,  460;  V.  8,  P.  351;  V.  9,  P.  177,  491;  V.  10,  P.  371.  College  of 
Law:  Building,  V.  2,  No.  1;  Dean's  Office,  V.  3,  P.  178;  Among  the  Book 
Stack's,  V.  2,  P.  66;  Lecture  Room  and  Clerk's  Office,  V.  2,  P.  58;  Lec- 
ture Hall,  V.  2,  No.  1,  P.  24;  Librarian's  Office,  V.  3,  P.  96;  Locker. 
Recreation  and  Smoking  Room,  V.  2,  P.  50;  Office  of  Secretary  and 
Registrar,  V.  2,  No.  1,  P.  8;  View  of  Library,  V.  2,  No.  1,  P.  32;  Lecture 
Halls,  V.  2,  No.  1,  P.  8;  Reception  Room  and  Office  of  Secretary,  V.  3,  P. 
112;  Bench,  Court  Room  No.  1,  V.  4,  P.  157;  Court  Room  No.  1,  V.  8,  P. 
219;  Court  Room,  V.  2,  No.  1,  P.  32;  Court  Room  Number  One,  V.  4,  P.  165; 
Corner  of  Library  and  Students  Reading  Room,  V.  2,  No.  1,  P.  24;  Law 
Graduates  and  Faculty,  1910,  V.  1,  No.  8;  Graduates  1911,  V.  2,  P.  315; 
Graduates  1912,  V.  3,  P.  356;  Graduates  1913,  V.  4,  P.  536;  Graduates  of 
1914,  V.  5,  P.  439;  Graduates  of  1915,  V.  6,  P.  380;  Graduates,  of  1916,  V. 
7,  P.  413;  Graduates  of  1917,  V.  8,  P.  580;  Graduates  of  1918,  V.  9,  P.  579; 
Men  Engaged  in  Active  Service,  V.  10,  P.  94;  Men  in  Service,  V.  10,  P. 
247;  V.  10,  P.  371.  Stella  Leach,  V.  5,  P.  454.  J.  D.  Leadon,  V.  9,  P.  335, 
611.  Gene  Leahy,  V.  10,  P.  95.  J.  Emmett  Leahy,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Wm. 
Leahy,  V.  7,  P.  412.     Lt.  W.  R.  Leahy,  M.  D.,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  7,  P.  436;  V. 
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9,  P.  627.  Edward  F.  Leary,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.;  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V. 
4,  P.  224;  V.  5,  P.  92,  243,  381,  417.  Henry  P.  Leavitt,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL. 
B..  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356.  J.  H.  Lebens,  V.  3,  P.  384.  A  .Lee,  V.  1,  No. 
8.  H.  G.  Lee,  V  5,  P.  454.  G.  A.  Lee,  V.  7,  P.  413.  R.  Leibee,  V.  7,  P.  345, 
412.  E.  J.  Lenger,  V.  4,  P.  552.  R.  B.  V.  4,  P.  552.  Lentz,  V.  5,  P.  176. 
Carlisle  Lentz,  V.  4,  P.  230.  Carlyle  S.  Lentz,  V.  5,  P.  447.  F.  W.  Leonard, 
V.  6,  P.  389;  V.  7,  P.  436.  L.  Leonard,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Let- 
ton,  V.  5,  P.  422;  V.  6,  P.  365;  V.  9,  P.  562;  V.  8,  P.  203;  V.  8,  P.  564.  Philip 
Levy,  V.  4,  P.  528.  S.  Levey,  V.  4,  P.  552.  S.  Levy,  V.  8,  P.  573.  J.  N.  Li- 
bert, V.  7,  P.  345,  412,  436.  Edward  Lichty,  V.  7,  P.  345.  Sgt.  John  Liddy, 
V.  6,  P.  299;  V.  10,  P.  387.  R.  J.  LilliedoU,  V.  5,  P.  454.  A.  P.  Limperich, 
V.  9,  P.  485.  Louis  Limsky,  V.  3,  P.  360.  Harold  Linahan,  V.  9,  P.  382. 
R.  A.  Lincoln,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Erma  Lindley,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Hon.  H.  C.  Lind- 
say, V.  3,  P.  354.  Lintz,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  L.  H.  Lintz,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V 
4,  P.  454,  455,  544.  Margaret  H.  Lister,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Charles  Little,  V.  9, 
P.  517;  V.  10,  P.  95.  T.  Coe  Little,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  J.  B.  Logan,  V.  9, 
P.  610.  Reuben  L.  Logerwell,  V.  3,  P.  362.  M.  S.  Lombard,  V.  1,  No.  8. 
James  S.  Loney,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Long,  V.  8,  P.  284.  B.  D.  Long,  V.  4,  P.  552. 
C.  Long,  V.  7,  P.  235.  William  E.  Long,  V.  3,  P.  358,  368.  Loomer,  V.  5, 
P.  176.  Loomis,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  Walter  T.  Loomis,  V.  3,  P.  356.  John 
F.  Loosbrook,  V.  2,  P.  306.  J.  T.  Loosbrook,  V.  9,  P.  8.  Edw.  Loppnow, 
V.  4,  P.  552.  J.  P.  Lord,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V. 
4,  P.  80.  James  S.  Lovelady,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Forrest  L.  Loveland,  V.  2,  P. 
306.  Lovely,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75;  V.  9,  P.  335.  Frank  T.  Lovely,  V.  7,  P.  345; 
V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Joseph  M.  Lovely,  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  439. 
James  Lowery,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Leo  R.  Lowry,  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8,  P.  502,  580. 
L.  F.  Lubeley,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Arch  R.  Lucas,  V.  6,  P.  389.  F.  Lucas,  V.  10, 
P.  95.  W.  Ludden,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Homer  D.  Lurvey,  V.  3,  P.  358.  A.  A. 
Luschen,  V.  8,  P.  589.  F.  A.  Lynch,  V.  9,  P.  484;  V.  10,  P.  95. 
L.  A.  Lynch,  V.  5,  P.  438.  Chester  G.  Lynn,  V.  8,  P.  299.  Jerry  A.  Lyons, 
V.  7,  P.  361,  420,  436.  J.  McAllister,  V.  9,  P.  8.  James  McAllister,  V.  3, 
P.  364;  V.  5,  P.  438,  449;  V.  9,  P.  287.  Ed.  A.  McArdle,  V.  8,  P.  351.  G.  H. 
McArdle,  V.  5,  P.  438.  Lt.  John  A.  McAtee,  V.  9,  P.  383.  J.  S.  McAtee, 
V.  1,  No.  8.  James  McAvin,  Ph.  G.,  V.  1.  No.  8;  V.  4,  P.  528.  Preston  T. 
McAvoy,  V.  4,  P.  560;  V.  7,  P.  376,  377;  V.  8,  P.  93,  502,  580,  597.  McCabe, 
V.  5,  P.  454.  B.  McCabe,  V.  8,  P.  519;  V.  9,  P.  533.  John  McCabe,  V.  10, 
P.  270.  Robert  A.  McCabe,  V.  7,  P.  89,  460.  Edward  H.  McCaffrey,  V.  7,  P. 
421,  436.  Frank  0.  McCaffrey,  V.  5,  P.  242.  Owen  P.  McCaffrey,  V.  3,  P. 
356.  Joseph  E.  McCann,  V.  5,  P.  446.  P.  M.  McCann,  V.  8,  P.  519.  Clement 
B.  McCartan,  V.  2,  P.  315.  McCarthy,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  C.  McCarthy,  V, 
6,  P.  197.  Edmund  H.  McCarthy,  V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  439; 
V.  10,  P.  247.  J.  S.  McCarthy,  V.  9,  P.  626.  T.  F.  McCarthy,  V.  1,  No.  8. 
Harry  T.  McCarville,  V.  8,  P.  518,  580.  597.  James  H.  Macaulay,  V.  4,  P. 
560;  V.  8,  P.  419.  Paul  B.  McCauley,  V.  3,  P.  358.  S.  McClenaghan,  M.  D., 
V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  362,  528.  C.  B.  McCormick, 
V.  3,  P.  518.  P.  J.  McCormick,  V.  3,  P.  360.  P.  W.  McCrann,  V.  9,  P.  533, 
595;  V.  10,  P.  43.  H.  H.  McCulloch,  V.  6,  P.  380.  F.  A.  McCunniff,  V.  5, 
P.  455.  D.  W.  McCombs,  V.  6,  P.  397.  W.  McCoombs,  V.  6,  P.  388.  B.  V. 
McDermott,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Capt.  Bernard  V.  McDermott,  M.  D.,  V.  10,  P.  386. 
E.  B.  McDermott,  V.  1,  No.  8.  E.  C.  McDermott,  V.  9,  P.  81.  Edward  Kerr 
McDermott,  V.  5,  P.  447.  Lt.  J.  F.  McDermott,  A.  B.,  V.  5,  P.  447;  V.  9. 
P.  24;  V.  8,  P.  621.  J.  V.  McDermott,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6,  P.  67,  314;  V.  7,  P. 
413;  V.  9,  P.  80.  E.  P.  McDonald,  V.  7,  P.  413.  Merle  McDonald,  V.  2, 
P.  338.  J.  McDonough,  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Geo.  McDowell,  V.  4, 
P.  552.  Roger  McElroy,  Ph.  G.,  V.  10,  P.  312;  V.  5,  P.  454.  Chas.  T. 
McEniry,  V.  5,  P.  447.  G.  T.  McFarren,  V.  4,  P.  552.  J.  Roy  McFarren, 
V.  2,  P.  338.  James  W.  McGan,  V.  9,  P.  334;  V.  9,  P.  335.  Bernard  McGov- 
ern,  V.  9,  P.  532.  Francis  McGovern,  V.  6,  P.  314.  Joseph  J.  McGovem, 
V.  9,  P.  334;  V.  9,  P.  335.    M.  J.  McGovern,  V.  7,  P.  413.    P.  E.  McGovern,  V. 
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3,  P.  376;  V.  5,  P.  416.  Thomas  J.  McGovern,  V.  10,  P.  262.  Rt.  Rev.  Pat- 
rick A.  McGovern,  D.  D.,  A.  B.,  V.  3,  P.  305;  V.  5,  P.  48.  H.  F.  McGowan, 
V.  5,  P.  455.  F.  H.  McGowan,  V.  8,  P.  527.  Pat  McGowan,  V.  9,  P.  517;  V. 
10,  P.  95.  H.  P.  McGrane,  V.  3,  P.  380.  Henry  F.  McGrane,  V.  5,  P.  446. 
Daniel  McGreevy,  V.  9,  P.  470.  Frank  McGrane,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455.  E.  D. 
McGrath,  V.  8,  P.  519.  G.  H.  McGrath,  V.  7,  P.  377.  J.  T.  McGuckin,  V.  3, 
P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455,  536.  Robert  McGuiggan,  LL.  B.,  V.  7,  P.  376;  V.  8, 
P.  85,  518,  580,  620;  V.  9,  P.  286;  V.  10,  P.  346.  H.  P.  McGuire,  V.  8,  P.  331. 
L.  D.  McGuire,  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  527,  573,  597.    Thomas  J.  McGuire,  V. 

5,  P.  439.  W.  H.  McHale,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  460;  V.  8,  P.  93,  351,  502,  580, 
597;  V.  9,  P.  382.  N.  P.  McKee,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  438,  448.  R.  D.  Mc- 
Kercher,  V.  9,  P.  485.  594.  Patrick  McKillip,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  V.  4,  P,  294. 
Ethel  McKinley,  V.  2,  P.  306.  J.  P.  McLaughlin,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Edward 
McLean,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  8,  P.  69,  526.  G.  H.  McLeese,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Rev. 
P.  J.  McMahon,  V.  10,  P.  240.  Emmett  McMann,  V.  4,  P.  230,  560.  Chas. 
McMartin,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  230,  528.  Ken- 
neth McMartin,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P.  78.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  V.  3,  P.  79: 
V.  6;  V.  8,  P.  579;  V.  10,  P.  303.  James  M.  McNally.  V.  3,  P.  358,  368. 
Raymond  B.  McNally,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Patrick  H.  McNally,  V.  2,  P.  315.  R. 
B.  McNamara,  V.  6,  P.  381;  V.  10,  P.  62,  171.  R.  C.  McNees,  V.  3,  P.  362. 
V.  E.  McPherson,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V  8.,  P.  511,  588.  McShane  Brothers,  V. 
9,  P.  48.  Lt.  Arthur  McShane,  V.  8,  P.  403;  V.  9.  P.  48.  George  McShane, 
V.  9,  P.  48.  John  McShane,  V.  9,  P.  48.  Leo  McShane,  V.  9,  P.  48.  Robert 
McShane,  V.  9,  P.  48.  J'om  J.  McShane,  V.  5,  P.  193.  Lt.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Shane, V.  9,  P.  25,  48.  Edward  J.  McVann,  V.  3,  P.  212;  V.  5,  P.  88,  209, 
439;  V.  7,  P.  57.  Gerald  J.  McVeigh,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4, 
230.  M.  Mach,  V.  1,  No.  8.  A.  E.  Mack,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P 
358;  V.  4,  P.  222,  528;  V.  5,  P.  176.  C.  Mackey,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  454, 
455.  L.  F.  Madden,  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331.  R.  J.  Madden,  V.  4,  P.  536. 
Eugene  Magevney,  S.  J.,  V.  1,  No.  2,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306,  315,  338; 
V.  3,  P.  356,  358,  362;  V.  4,  P.  1,  3,  512,  528,  552.  R.  F. 
Magirl,  V.  4,  P.  528.  L.  A.  Magney,  V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  536,  455.  Hugh 
McGuire,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Lee  Martin  Maguire,  V.  3,  P.  358,  368.  F.  V.  Ma- 
hannah,  V.  4,  P.  552.  W.  J.  Maher,  V.  6,  P.  314;  V.  7,  P.  413.  W.  M.  Maher, 
V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6,  P.  314.  E.  L.  Mahlin,  V.  6,  P.  380.  Timothy  J.  Mahoney, 
V.  1,  No.  4;  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  8;  V.  8,  P.  480.  C.  L.  Mallett, 
V.  6,  P.  389.  Samuel  Neal  Mallison,  V.  3,  P.  358,  364.  Malloy,  V.  9,  P. 
532.     F.  Mallory,  V.  9,  P.  491.     C.  R.  Malm,  V.  4,  P.  536.     E.  C.  Malm, 

V.  5,  P.  455.  F.  O.  Malm,  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  197,  331;  V.  7,  P.  377,  413; 
V.  9,  P.  80.  A.  P.  Maloney,  V.  1,  No.  8,  C.  M.  Maloney,  V.  9,  P.  610.  Fred- 
erick Carlisle  Maloney,  V.  4,  P.  544.  T.  V.  Maloney,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Marcus 
L.  Manley,  V.  9,  P.  626.  F.  E.  Manning,  V.  6,  P.  331,  381.  H.  Manning,  V. 
7,  P.  436,  488.  J.  Manning,  V,  3,  P.  364.  J.  F.  Mannion,  V.  9,  P.  533. 
Manly,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Don  Manley,  V.  10,  P.  95.  Robert  Marble,  V.  5,  P. 
438.    F.  E.  Marsh,  V.  6,  P.  388.     Geneva  Marsh,  V.  4,  P.  301.     T.  Marsh,  V. 

6,  P.  197.  Floyd  W.  Marshall,  V.  5,  P.  266,  439.  Geo.  R.  Marshall,  V.  7,  P. 
345;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Martin,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Clem  L.  Martin,  V.  5,  P.  192,  449; 
V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329,  412,  429,  436;  V.  8,  P.  596;  V.  9,  P.  626.  Paul 
L.  Martin,  V.  1,  No.  4;  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306,  315,  338;  V.  3,  P.  356,  358, 
362;  V.  4,  P.  9,  528,  552.  J.  W.  Martin,  V.  7,  P.  80;  V.  8,  351,  581,  596,  597; 
V.  9,  P.  491,  626.  G.  Masengarb,,  V.  7,  P.  235;  V.  8,  P.  351,  589.  C.  Matthai, 
V.  6,  P.  380.  F.  M.  Matteson,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  F.  P.  Matthews, 
V.  2,  P.  263;  V.  3,  P.  155;  V.  4,  P.  301,  536.  C.  R.  Mathiesen,  V.  4,  P.  552. 
George  Mattidoilk,  V.  4,  P.  528.  George  Mattison,  V.  9,  P.  8.  Mausoleum 
and  Beside  It  a  Hermitage,  V.  6,  P.  9.  T.  M.  Maxwell,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Mayer, 
V.  9,  P.  335.  Clarence  P.  Meany,  V.  7,  P.  80.  F.  P.  Meany,  V.  7,  P.  436. 
Loretta  Meany,  V.  8,  P.  589,  597.  Lt.  Clarence  P.  Meany,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  9,  P. 
351.  College  of  Medicine:  Building,  V.  2,  No.  2;  Laboratory,  V.  2,  No. 
2,  P.  42;   Lantern  Amphitheatre,  V.  2,  P.  82;   Pathological  Laboratory,  V. 
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2.  No.  3,  P.  90;  Drug  Room,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  98;  Physiological  Laboratory, 
V.  3,  P.  260;  Office,  V.  3,  P.  292;  Lobby,  V.  3,  P.  320;  Clinical  Laboratory, 
V.  3,  P.  329;  Graduates  and  Faculty,  1910,  V.  1,  No.  8;  Graduates  of  1911, 
V.  2,  P.  306;  Graduates  of  1912,  V.  3,  P.  358;  Graduates  of  1913;  V.  4,  P. 
528;  Graduates  of  1914,  V.  5,  P.  438;  Graduates  of  1915,  V.  6,  P.  381; 
Graduates  of  1916,  V.  7,  P.  412;  Graduates  of  1917,  V.  8,  P.  573;  Graduates 
of  1918,  V.  9,  P.  595.  Men  in  Service,  V.  9,  P.  383;  V.  10,  P.  62.  ^  Men  in  Ac- 
tive Service,  V.  10,  P.  171,  130,  152.  In  Service,  V.  9,  P.  367,  627;  V.  10, 
386.  Graduates  at  Naval  Medical  School,  V.  10,  P.  43.  Graduates  at  Fort 
Riley,  V.  9,  P.  8.  Seniors  in  Navy,  V.  8,  P.  418.  Capt.  J.  W.  Meehan,  M. 
D.,  V.  9,  P.  367.  H.  Meier,  V.  6.  P.  389.  W.  H.  Melcher,  V.  6,  P.  388,  397. 
Meldrum,  V.  5,  P.  176.  A.  H.,  Merchant,  JD.  D.  S.,  V.  8,  P.  77.  Henry  Alma 
Merchant,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Fred  W.  Messmore,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376.  Mexican 
Border,  Scenes  on,  V.  8,  P.  150;  V.  8,  P.  151;  V.  8,  P.  152.  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  V.  4,  P.  560.  O.  R.  Meyer,  V.  7,  P.  344.  Walter  Michaelson, 
V.  3,  P.  362.  Capt.  W.  H.  Mick,  M.  D.,  V.  9,  P.  627.  H.  W.  Midgley,  V.  4,  P. 
552.  William  Milder,  V.  5,  P.  454.  D.  W.  Miller,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Edward 
Miller,  V.  10,  P.  153.  Howard  C.  Miller,  V.  7,  P.  361,  420;  V.  8,  P.  573.  H. 
L.  Miller,  V.  8,  P.  503.  H.  S.  Miller,  V.  6,  P.  331.  I.  W.  Miller,  V.  8,  P. 
573.  L.  W.  Miller,  V.  8,  P.  519.  M.  A.  Miller,  V.  8,  P.  502.  M.  H.  Miller, 
V.  4,  P.  536.  M.  R.  Miller,  V.  5,  P.  455,  V.  10,  P.  240.  Thomas  E.  Mills,  V. 
6,  P.  196;  V.  7,  P.  80;  V.  9,  P.  287;  V.  10,  P.  95,  241.  E.  D.  Mitchell,  V.  5,  P. 
380.     E.  J.  Mitchel,  Ph.  G.,  V.  4,  P.  528.     H.  Mitchell,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.     W. 

E.  Mitchell,  V.  8.  P.  612;  V,  9,  P.  25.  Mixer  Club  OHicers,  V.  7,  P.  89; 
1915-1916,  V.  7,  P.  460;  1916,  1917,  V.  8,  P.  93,  351;  1917-18,  V.  9,  P.  491. 
Model  House  Officers,  V.  5,  P.  127;  V.  6,  P.  66;  V.  7,  P.  88;  V.  9,  P.  177. 
William  E.  Mogan,  V.  3,  P.  358.     V.  A.  Mokler,  V.  6,  P.  331,  381.    Clarence 

5,  Molseed,  V.  2,  P.  338;  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  381;  V.  9,  P.  367.  R.  Mon- 
ahan,  V.  7,  P.  235.  F.  J.  Monohon,  V.  7,  P.  428,  429,  436.  Henry  Monsky, 
V.  3,  P.  155,  356,  376.  E.  Monson,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Dr.  Louis  Moon,  V.  7,  P.  345 
Moonan,  V.  10,  P.  241.  J.  N.  Moonan,  V.  1,  No.  8.  C.  A.  Moore,  V.  3,  P.  364. 
C.  O.  Moore,  V.  5,  P.  438;  V.  9,  P.  8.  John  P.  Moore,  V.  5,  P.  447.  Leo  J. 
Moore,  V.  9,  P.  382.     Thomas  V.  Moore,  V.  2,  P.  306.     H.  B.  Moorhead,  V. 

3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  438,  448.  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P. 
356;  V.  4,  P.  81;  V.  5,  P.  430.  J.  A.  Moran,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  J.  0.  Moran, 
V.  3.  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  127,  417,  439.  M.  B.  Moran,  V.  6,  P.  381. 
W.  T.  More,  V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  417,  439.  Clifford  Moredick, 
V.  10,  P.  346.  John  H.  Morehead,  V.  7,  P.  266.  Capt.  Rex;  H.  Morehouse. 
V.  9,  P.  286.  L.  J.  Moreton,  V.  8,  P.  511,  588,  597.  Chester  L.  Morgan,  V.  5, 
P.  416;  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8,  P.  502,  580,  621;  V.  9,  P.  25;  V.  10,  P.  247.  V.  A. 
Morgan,  V.  7,  P.  413;  V.  9,  P.  227.  Vincent  J.  Morgan,  V.  7,  P.  361; 
V.  8.  P.  503;  V.  9.  P.  518,  594.  F.  Morganthaler.  V.  4,  P.  552.  O. 
P.  Morganthaler,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  6,  P.  331,  381;  V.  9,  P.  8.  Sergius  Mor- 
gulis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  G..  V.  8,  P.  69.  Craig  Moris,  V.  6,  P.  389.  T.  Lester  Mor- 
ris, V.  2,  P.  338.     Morrissey,,  V.   8,  P.  284.     Hon.  Andrew  Morrissey,  V. 

6,  P.  357;  V.  7,  P.  397;  V.  8,  P.  203,  557;  V.  9,  P.  555.  D.  L.  Morrissey,  V.  9, 
P.  485.  L.  Morrow,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Thomas  M.  Morrow,  V.  2,  P.  306.  L.  J. 
Morton,  V.  7,  P.  360.    Emily  L.  Moshage,  V.  3,  P.  358.     James  Mounsey,  V. 

7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Mount  Hood,  Views  of,  V.  7,  P.  110, 
111,  126.  Barton  Mowry,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455.  Ira  B.  Mowry,  V.  5,  P.  446.  A. 
C.  Muirhead,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  V.  4,  P.  528.  A.  L.  Muirhead,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8, 
P.  1;  V.  2,  P.  306,  338;  V.  3,  P.  358,  362;  V.  4,  P.  9,  512;  V.  5,  P.  434.  J. 
Mulac,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Eddie  Mulholland,  V.  9,  P.  287,  532;  V.  10,  P.  95,  241. 
Mullen,  V.  9,  P.  335.  R.  Mullen,  V.  7,  P.  460.  R.  F.  Mullen,  V.  7,  P.  89,  344; 
V.  8,  P.  351,  519;  V.  9,  P.  533.  William  Mullen,  V.  10,  P.  95.  W.  P.  Mullen, 
V.  9,  P.  484;  V.  9,  P.  62n.     Julius  F.  Muller.  V.  9,  P.  478;   V.  10.  P.  346.     R. 

F.  Mullin,  V.  8,  P.  93;  V.  9.  P.  491;  V.  9,  P.  595;  V.  10,  P.  43.  Thomas  P. 
Mullins,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511,  588,  597.  John  Mulroney,  V.  6,  P.  299. 
Mulvihill,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.     Stephen  Mulvihill,  V.  7,  P.  89,  361,  460,  461. 
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Andrew  C.  Mumma,  V.  2,  P.  330.  William  H.  Munger,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P. 
356.  Judge  William  H.  Munger,  V.  4,  P.  284.  A.  J.  Munsil,"  V.  3,  P.  380 ; 
V.  4,  P.  454,  455,  544.  J.  C.  Munt,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Murphy,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75. 
A.  S.  Murphy,  V.  7,  P.  89.  Emmett  L.  Murphy,  V.  9,  P.  597.  E.  S.  Murphy, 
V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344,  412.  F.  Murphy,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  5,  P.  176.  Frank 
Murphy,  V.  4,  P.  230.  F.  J.  Murphy,  V.  6,  P.  389.  Francis  P.  Murphy, 
V.  5,  P.  192,  449;  V.  6,  P.  315,  381.  Frank  P.  Murphy,  M.  D.,  V.  10,  P.  152. 
H.  Murphy,  V.  5,  P.  176.  Harry  Murphy,  V.  4,  P.  230.  H.  F.  Murphy,  V. 
6,  P.  388,  397;  V.  8,  P.  503.  Harold  R.  Murphy,  V.  9,  P.  177.  H.  S.  Mur- 
phy, V.  9,  P.  518.  J.  B.  H.  Murphy,  V.  6,  P.  388.  J.  B.  Murphy,  V.  6,  P. 
397.  J.  H.  Murphy,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315,  381.  John  J. 
Murphy,  V.  2,  P.  306.  J.  M.  Murphy,  V.  8,  P.  527.  M.  Murphy,  V.  7,  P.  329 ; 
V.  8,  P.  573.  Michael  E.  Murphy,  V.  8,  P.  581.  M.  B.  Murray,  V.  5,  P.  438, 
448.  T.  B.  Murray,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Capt.  T.  Meredith  Murray,  M.  D.,  V.  10. 
P.  130.  P.  P.  Murray,  V.  6,  P.  314.  William  E.  Murray,  V.  9,  P.  177.  W. 
R.  Murray,  V.  8,  P.  351;  V.  9,  P.  610,  491.  Lester  Myers,  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  5,  P. 
446.  O.  R.  Myers,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  8,  P.  519;  V.  8,  P.  573.  Nagle,  V.  8,  P. 
284.  Louis  C.  Nash,  V.  5,  P.  327.  A.  W.  Nason,  D.  D.  S.  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1. 
J.  T.  Naughtin,  V.  6,  P.  331.  J.  E.  Naylor,  V.  7,  P.  360.  Neary,  V.  9,  P.  335. 
Sgt.  Charles  Neary,  V.  10,  P.  387.  Ralph  L.  Neary,  V.  9,  P.  334.  Nebraska 
■  Base  Hospital  No.  49,  Views  of,  V.  10,  P.  310.  Charles  T.  Needham,  V.  3, 
P.  358,  368;  V.  9,  P.  8.  J.  I.  Negley,  LL.  B.,  V.  9,  P.  81,  226.  K.  D.  Nelson, 
V.  7,  P.  360.  Leroy  Nelson,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455.  L.  L.  Nelson.  V.  1,  No.  8.  P. 
L.  Nelson,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  544.  Theodore  E.  Nelson,  V.  4,  P.  560;  V. 
5,  P.  381.  C.  J.  Nemec,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  528.  W. 
Nemzek,  V.  10,  P.  95.  E.  V.  Neuman,  V.  3,  P.  364.  New  Professors,  1917- 
1918,  V.  9,  P.  57.  New  York  City  Hospitals,  V.  8,  P.  350.  F.  L.  Newcom, 
V.  5,  P.  454.  Carl  A.  Newell,  V.  3,  P.  360.  Capt.  Allen  T.  Newman,  V.  10, 
P.  114.  E.  V.  Newman,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Harry  E.  Newton,  V.  2,  P.  330.  How- 
ard C.  Newton,  V.  6,  P.  261;  V.  8,  P.  77.  Roman  P.  Nikolai,  V.  9,  P.  626. 
W.  H.  Nicholaisen,  V.  9,  P.  518,  626.  Edmund  J.  Nicholas,  V.  3,  P.  376;  V. 
5,  416,  439.  H.  C.  Nichols,  V.  2,  P.  306.  D.  M.  Nigro,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P. 
344;  V.  8,  P.  519;  V.  9,  P.  533,  595.  Chas.  A.  Nippell,  V.  2,  P.  338.  H.  J. 
Noll,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Eli  Nollette,  V.  9,  P.  176.  E.  Noonan,  V.  8,  P.  573.  E.  F. 
Noonan,  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  351.  E.  S.  Noo- 
nan, V.  7,  P.  460.  R.  G.  Noonan,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Norris,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75. 
James  S.  Norris,  V.  3,  P.  362.  F.  Northwart,  V.  9,  P.  518.  Francis  Wil- 
liam Novak,  V.  4,  P.  544.  B.  L.  Novotny,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Mark  John  Noy,  V. 
9,  P.  594.  John  E.  O'Brien,  Ph.  G.,  V.  2,  P. '338;  V.  3,  P.  362;  V.  4,  P.  552. 
Leo  O'Brien,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Samuel  L.  O'Brien,  V.  3,  P.  171.  F.  A.  O'Connell, 
V.  6,  P.  389.  J  T.  O'Connell,  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  595;  V.  10, 
P.  43.  Miss  M.  O'Connell,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Thomas  O'Conner,  V.  5,  P.  438.  D. 
C.  O'Connor,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Frank  O'Connor,  V.  8,  P.  93.  Harry  Thomas 
O'Connor,  V.  4.  P.  544.  Jim  O'Connor,  V.  10,  P.  95.  J.  V.  O'Connor,  V.  7 
P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  491,  526.  M.  Frank  O'Donnell,  V.  7,  P.  42L 
Raymond  W.  O'Donnell,  V.  6,  P.  396.  J.  J.  O'Hearn,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  7,  P. 
344,  412.  Everett  O'Keefe,  V.  8,  P.  511.  E.  B.  O'Keefe,  V.  9,  P.  485.  T.  J. 
O'Keefe,  V.  3,  P.  376;  V.  4,  P.  536.  Clarence  O'Leary,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  7,  P. 
460.  C.  P.  O'Leary,  V.  8,  P.  85,  93,  511,  588.  James  O'Neil,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P. 
75.  J.  A.  O'Neil,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  454,  455.  James  Aloysius  O'Neill,  V. 
4,  P.  544.  J.  L.  O'Neill,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Scannell  O'Neill,  V.  5,  P.  177.  Ar- 
thur O'Rourk,  V.  7,  P.  436,  421.  E.  D.  O'Sullivan,  V.  1,  No.  8.  John  L. 
O'Toole,  V.  10,  P.  347.  Thos.  0'  Toole,  V.  7,  P.  345.  Observatory,  V.  2,  No. 
5;  Observatory  Transit  Room,  Facing  West,  V.  2,  P.  202;  Transit  Room. 
Facing  East,  V.  2,  P.  186;  Equatorial  Room,  V.  2,  P.  218.  A.  Offerman, 
V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  7,  P.  344,  412,  460;  V.  10,  P.  130.  F.'  W.  Ohlson,  V.  5,  P. 
454.  Hon.  W.  D.  Oldham,  V.  2,  P.  221.  D.  Olsen,  V.  7,  P.  235.  Oratorical 
Society,  1916-1917,  V.  8,  P.  630.  Oratorical  Contestants,  V.  9,  P.  334.  Ora- 
torical Association,  V.  9,  P.  335.    J.  J.  Ormsby,  V.  9,  P.  80.     Jos.  Ostdiek, 
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V.  8,  P.  581,  597.  Harvey  Ostrom,  V.  7,  P.  360.  Hjalmar  Ostrom,  V.  2,  P. 
306.  H.  T.  Ostrum,  V.  8,  P.  511,  588,  597;  V.  9,  P.  366.  A.  F.  Ourada,  V.  9, 
P.  610.  G.  H.  Overstake,  V.  9,  P.  610.  Jesse  V.  Owens,  A.  B.,  V.  5,  P.  177. 
H.  J.  Palen,  V.  8,  P.  589.  Panama  Canal,  Scenes  in  the  Vicinity  of,  V.  6, 
P.  43,  50.  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Scenes  at,  V.  7,  Frontispiece,  V.  7, 
P.  1,  9.  Panorama  (From  College  of  Arts  Looking  Bast),  V.  7,  P.  172; 
From  College  Looking  East  S.  E.,  V.  7,  P.  188;  From  College  Looking 
South  S.  E.,  V.  7,  P.  189;  From  College  Looking  North,  V.  7,  P.  234;  From 
College  Northeast  by  North,  V.  7,  P.  291;  From  College  Northwest  by 
West,  V.  7,  P.  380;  From  College  Northwest  by  West,  V.  7,  P.  381.  A.  G. 
Parker,  V.  4,  P.  552.  C.  C.  Parker,  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  417.  J.  S.  Parker, 
V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  S.  Parker,  V.  8,  P.  519:  V.  9,  P.  533.  Wm.  J. 
Parker,  V.  8,  P.  526.  Parmenter,  A.  B.,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  G.  N. 
Parmenter,  V.  4,  P.  536.  H.  J.  Parmenter,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  A.  Parsons, 
V.  1,  No.  8.  J.  C.  Patterson,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Clarence  F.  Patten,  V.  3,  P.  360; 
V.  3,  P.  380.  Wm.  Patton,  V.  8,  P.  93.  Wm.  W.  Patton,  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8, 
P.  502;  V.  9,  P.  579;  V.  10,  P.  94.  J.  H.  Pecony,  V.  5,  438.  E.  N.  Pender,  V. 
6,  P.  381.  Fred  Penner,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Charles  H.  Peppers,  V.  3,  P.  358. 
E.  J.  Perley,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  Carl  O.  Perrenoud,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Robert 
C.  Person,  V.  3,  P  358.  A.  A.  Peterson,  V.  7,  P.  428.  C.  E.  Peterson,  V. 
5,  P.  454.  Curtiss  J.  Peterson,  V.  4,  P.  560.  F.  A.  Peterson,  V.  8,  P.  511; 
V.  9,  P.  485,  594.  Henry  C.  Peterson,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Leroy  T.  Peterson, 
V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  3,  P.  364.  Glen  E.  Peters,  V.  2,  P.  306.  F.  S.  Pexton,  V. 
5,  P.  454.  R.  W.  Pflasterer,  V.  5,  P.  454.  College  of  Pharmacy;  Pharma- 
ceutical Laboratory,  V.  2,  P.  294;  Library  and  Museum,  V.  2,  P.  286; 
Building,  V.  3,  P.  247;  Chemical  Laboratory,  V.  2,  P.  278;  Graduates  of 
1911,  V.  2,  P.  338;  Class  of  1912,  V.  3,  ,P.  362;  Class  of  1913,  V.  4,  P.  552; 
Class  of  1914,  V.  5,  P.  454;  Class  of  1914,  V.  5,  P.  155;  Class  of  1915,  V.  6, 
P.  388;  Class  of  1916,  V.  7,  P.  428;  Class  of  1917,  V.  8,  P.  589;  Class  of 
1918,  V.  9,  P.  610;  Graduates  in  Active  Service,  Group  of,  V.  10,  P.  312. 
Guy  J.  Phelps,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Phi  Beta  Pi  Medical  Fraternity,  V.  5,  P.  448 ; 
V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519;  V.  9,  P.  533.  Frat 
House.  1916-17,  V.  8,  P.  168.  Phi  Chi  Medical  Fraternity,  V.  7,  P.  345, 
Frat  House,  V.  8,  P.  169;  Frat,  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Philbrick,  V.  8, 
P.  284.  G.  Philbrick,  V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  7,  P.  235,  345;  V.  8,  P.  526,  573;  V. 
10,  P.  62,  171.  L.  E.  Philips,  V.  6,  P.  389.  W.  Philips,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Rus- 
sell Philip,  V.  6,  P.  299.  W.  B.  Phillips,  V.  7,  P.  345.  Phi  Rho  Sigma  Medi- 
cal Fraternity,  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  517.  Phi 
Rho  Sigma  Frat  House  1916-17,  V.  8,  P.  168.  Richard  S.  Pickler,  V.  3,  P. 
358.  Robert  J.  Piedalue,  V.  7,  P.  361,  420.  Carl  E.  J.  Pinard,  V.  2,  P.  306. 
H.  J.  Pittock,  V.  5,  P.  438.  Donald  Pitts,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  8,  P.  351,  519, 
573.  Emery  W.  Planck,  V.  6,  P.  396.  A.  F.  Flankers,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Platts- 
burg  Scenes,  V.  8,  P.  132,  133,  136,  137.  Roy  R.  Platz,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8, 
P.  503,  588.  Edward  J.  Plunkett,  V.  5,  P.  447;  V.  6,  P.  347.  E.  Polansky, 
V.  7,  P.  428.  F.  A.  Pollock,  V.  4,  P.  552;  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P. 
329;  V.  8,  P.  527,  573.  Harvey  Porter,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Ira  W.  Porter,  M.  D., 
V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  4,  P.  222,  528.  John  C.  Porter,  V.  3,  P.  362. 
R.  B.  Porter,  V.  5,  P.  454.  Thomas  Powell,  V.  8,  P.  419,  518;  V.  9,  P.  176,  484, 
579,  626.  Prague,  Scenes  in,  V.  5,  P.  164,  165.  G.  W.  Pratt,  V.  3,  P.  372; 
V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  417,  439.  W.  H.  Priest,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Prieshoff,  V.  9, 
P.  335.  Harold  Pritchett,  V.  8,  P.  628.  A.  W.  Procter,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Frank 
Prucha,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Leo  E.  Pryor,  V.  3,  P.  384.  G.  W.  Pugsley,  V.  9, 
P.  8.  A.  J.  Putman,  V.  5,  P.  455.  H.  H.  Putnam,  V.  3,  P.  384.  B.  E. 
Quick,  V.  6,  P.  388,  397.  W.  Quigley,  V.  3,  P.  368;  V.  5,  P.  438,  448.  D.  J. 
Quilty,  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329.  Robert  J.  Quinn,  V.  2,  P.  306.  T.  W. 
Quinn,  V.  7,  P.  420.  Rademacher,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  G.  V.  Rademacher, 
V.  3,  P.  372;  V.  4,  P.  230,  455,  536.  Lt.  T.  C.  Rademaker,  V.  10,  P.  42. 
John  F.  Rafter,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Roy  R.  Ralston,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455;  V.  6,  P. 
389.    Claude  A  Ralya,  V.  2,  P.  338.    W.  J.  Ranee,  V.  8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  517. 
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Randolph,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Emmett  J.  Randolph,  V.  9,  P.  611.  F.  W.  Rapp, 
V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  H.  A.  Rasmussen,  V.  6,  P.  381.  N.  H.  Rasmus- 
sen,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315,  381.  P.  E.  Rasmussen,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  J. 
A.  Ratchford,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6,  P.  314;  V  7,  P.  460.  Leo  Rater,  V.  10,  P. 
95.  L.  Ryman,  V.  8,  P.  573.  Raynor,  V.  10,  P.  241.  Lt.  John  H.  Reagan, 
M.  D.,  V.  10,  P.  171.  A.  T.  Reams,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Harry  J.  Reardon,  V.  2, 
P.  338.  Neal  D.  Reardon,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  V.  5,  P.  32.  R.  J.  Rebal,  V.  5,  P. 
455.  Thomas  P.  Redmond,  V.  5,  P.  92.  E.  G.  Reed,  V.  7,  P.  413.  R.  W. 
Reed,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P.  79.  John  W.  Reel,  V.  6,  P.  299;  V.  6,  P.  380;  V.  8,  P. 
621.     Hon.  Manoah  B.  Reese,  V.  4,  P.  504;   V.   5,  P.  414.     J.  H.  Regan,  V. 

7,  P.  344,  412.  Lt.  John  Regan,  M.  D.,  V.  10,  P.  62.  Killian  C.  Regner,  V. 
3,  P.  356,  376.  Raymond  Reid,  V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511,  588.  Emil  Relsch- 
tadt,  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519;  V.  9,  P.  533.  G.  R.  Relth,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  8, 
P.  519;  V.  9,  P.  533.  Robert  Retzer,  V.  7,  P.  72,  344.  Claude  Reuting,  V. 
3,  P.  362.  Nathan  O.  Reynolds,  A.  B.,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Reynolds,  V.  8,  P.  284. 
Anton  A  Rezac,  V.  9,  P.  177;  V,  10,  P,  371.    Frank  G.  Rhode,  V.  9,  P.  584.    A. 

A.  Rhonalt,  V.  6,  P.  381.  Charles  O'Neill  Rich,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3, 
P.  358.  G.  R.  Reith,  V.  9,  P.  595.  "William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  V.  1,  No.  7;  V.  6, 
P.  1.  Riley,  V.  5,  P.  176.  B.  M.  Riley,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306; 
V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  88,  620,  528;  V.  5,  P.  267.  Daniel  J.  Riley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
V.  3,  P.  356.  Francis  W.  Riley,  V.  3,  P.  330.  John  A.  Rine,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P. 
315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  81.  Louis  Ringler,  V.  4,  P.  552.  O.  Rips,  V.  6,  P. 
381.    D.  H.  Ritter,  V.  3,  P.  364.    A.  B.  Rivers,  V.  8,  P.  519,  573.    Rudolph  Rix, 

B.  S.,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  230,  528.  H.  H. 
Roberts,  V.  4,  P.  552.  R.  E.  Roberts,  V.  4,  P.  552.  Hubert  C.  Robertson,  V.  2, 
P.  315.  Hugh  C.  Robertson,  V.  2,  P.  263.  C.  O.  Robinson,  V.  3,  P.  358,  368. 
Edward  J.  Robins,  V.  4,  P.  301,  455;  V.  5,  P.  327,  417;  V.  6,  P.  314,  380;  V. 
9,  P.  81.  Donald  J.  Robinson,  V.  8.  P.  93.  D.  J.  Robinson,  V.  8,  P.  518;  V.  9, 
P.  484,  579.  Riley  E.  Roche,  V.  2,  P.  338;  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P. 
329,  412.  Rogers,  V.  9,  P.  335.  Charles  R.  Rogers,  V.  5,  P.  446.  H.  S.  Rogers, 
V.  6,  P.  381,  389.    F.  G.  Rohde,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  8,  P.  351,  503.    D.  Romeneck,  V. 

6,  P.  197.    T.  Romonek,  V.  7,  P.  235.    Roncesvalles,  The  Village  of,  V.  6,  P. 

8.  Wm.  Roney,  V.  6,  P.  381.  F.  K.  Root,  V.  9,  P.  517.  K.  Roper,  V.  7,  P.  235; 
V.  8,  P.  284;  V.  9,  P.  491.  William  B.  Rose,  V.  8,  P.  203.  Rosenblum,  V.  2, 
No.  3,  P.  75.  Arthur  Rosenblum,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376.  J.  P.  Rosenwald,  V.  1, 
No.  8,  V.  9,  P.  8,  477;  V.  10,  P.  346.  C.  Rosewater,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Clem- 
ens J.  Ross,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  V.  8,  P.  68.  W.  L.  Ross,  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  156.  W.  L. 
Ross,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  1.  W.  R.  Ross,  V.  4,  P.  536.  R.  O.  T.  C.  Scenes 
at  Snelling,  V.  9,  P.  234,  235.  E.  L.  Roth,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Hubert  E.  Roush,  V. 
2,  P.  338.  Orville  Runyan,  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  5,  P.  176.  Ruins  of  a  Chapel  by 
Charlemagne,  V.  6,  P.  17.  Orville  A.  Runyan,  V.  5,  P.  446.  R.  B.  Ruplinger, 
V.  4,  P.  536.  J.  Russell,  V.  9,  P.  335.  James  P.  Russell,  V.  9,  P.  611.  Chas. 
F.  Russell,  V.  10,  P.  240.  C.  B.  Russum,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329. 
B.  S.  Russum,  V.  7,  P.  421.    Chriss  S.  Ruopp,  V.  2,  P.  338    C.  Rutherford,  V. 

7,  P.  428.  F.  Ryan,  V.  7,  P.  428.  J.  Ryan,  V.  7,  P.  460.  J.  A.  Ryan,  V  8,  P.  518. 
J.  E.  Ryan,  V.  7,  P.  420.  John  T.  Ryan,  V.  3,  P.  362.  J.  W.  Ryan,  V.  7,  P. 
360.  L.  L.  Ryan,  V.  6,  P.  380.  Leo  M.  Ryan,  V.  4,  P.  560.  Leonard  L.  Ryan, 
LL.  B.,  V.  8,  P.  621;  V.  9,  P.  24.  M.  J.  Ryan,  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  5,  P.  417.  Mark 
J.  Ryan,  V.  6,  P.  347,  380.  R.  R.  Ryan,  V.  6,  P.  314;  V.  7,  P.  413.  F.  Ryberg, 
V.  8,  P.  284.  L.  Ryberg,  V.  7,  P.  235;  V.  8,  P.  284.  F.  D.  Ryder,  V.  3,  P.  364; 
V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315,  381;  V.  9,  P.  8.  A.  E.  Ryman,  V.  1,  No.  8.  E.  M. 
Ryman,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Adolph  Sachs,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3, 
P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  292,  528.  William  H.  Saeger,  V.  4,  P.  454,  455.  C.  D.  Sage, 
V.  4,  P.  552.  C.  B.  Samples,  V.  6,  P.  397.  Herbert  M.  Sampson,  V.  4,  P.  454, 
455;  V.  6,  P.  389.  John  A.  Sanders,  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  8,  P.  77.  W.  Sandusky, 
V.  1,  No.  8.  San  Gabriel  Mission,  Views  of,  V.  7,  P.  437,  444,  445.  William 
Howerton  Saunders,  V.  4,  P.  544.  C.  Savery,  V.  4,  P.  230.  Savory,  V.  5,  P. 
176.  Pearl  W.  Sawyer,  V.  8,  P.  588.  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Scannell,  V.  7,  P.  172. 
Roy  R.  Scarr,  V.  3,  P.  360.    Robert  O.  Schaefer,  V.  9,  P.  594.    Fred  Schafer, 
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V.  7,  P.  361.  Robert  Schafer,  V.  7,  P.  361.  R.  O.  Schaefer,  V.  8,  P.  503.  J.  S. 
Schall,  V.  7,  P.  436,  361,  420.  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Shaw,  V.  10,  P.  371.  F.  W. 
Schaller,  V.  6,  P.  331 ;  V.  9,  P.  595.  P.  J.  Scheffler,  V.  1,  No.  8.  F.  R.  Schemel, 
V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511,  588.  Bertha  I.  Schick,  V.  7,  P.  413.  R.  E.  Schindel, 
M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358.  V.  S.  Schleh,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6, 
P.  314;  V.  7,  P.  413.  E.  H.  Schleicli,  V.  9,  P.  626.  Prank  J.  Schleier,  M.  D., 
V.  2,  P.  306.  Schleh,  V.  5,  P.  176.  V.  Schleh,  V.  6,  P.  197.  E.  H.  Schleich, 
V.  9,  P.  485;  V.  10,  P.  370.  Frank  Schleier,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  3,  P.  358; 
V.  4,  P.  528.  W.  O.  Schleissmann,  V.  5,  P.  417;  V.  6,  P.  314.  J.  W.  Schlmn- 
berger,  V.  4,  P.  552.  P.  Schlumberger,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519, 
573.  Paul  Schmeling,  V.  3,  P.  362.  F.  W.  Schmidt,  V.  5,  P.  454.  James  H. 
Schmidt,  Ph.  G.,  6,  P.  263.  Schmitz,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Jos.  P.  Schneberger,  V.  3, 
P.  360,  380.  Francis  Schneider,  V.  7,  P.  361.  J.  Schneider,  V.  7,  P.  235.  W.  J. 
Schneider,  V.  1,  No.  8.  A.  P.  Schnell,  V.  5,  P.  207.  J.  W.  Schopp,  V.  1,  No. 
8.  F.  V.  Schoebel,  V.  6,  P.  388.  J.  M.  Schramek,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  3,  P.  358. 
Alexander  R.  Schreier,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Lena  Timpel  Schreier,  V.  2,  P.  306.  C.  F. 
Schrempp,  V.  3,  P.  376;  V.  4,  P.  536.  Schrimpf,  V.  8,  P.  284.  I.  C.  SchroU, 
V.  5,  P.  455.  Albert  L.  Schuhl,  V.  8,  P.  596.  H.  Von  W.  Schulte,  V.  9,  P.  52. 
Henry  A.  Schultz,  V.  7,  P.  588.  A.  Schwedhelm,  V.  7,  P.  235.  M.  Schwedhelm, 
V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  8,  P.  284.  F.  Scvhwertly,  V.  5,  P.  438.  R.  L.  Schuhl,  V.  8,  P. 
589.  Hon.  Joseph  Scott,  V.  7,  P.  397.  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  V.  4,  P.  512;  V.  5,  P.  48, 
208.  T.  B.  Scott,  V.  8,  P.  573.  W.  H.  Scott,  V.  4,  P.  536.  Winans  Scott,  V. 
10,  P.  240.  E.  R.  Seasongood,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Hon.  Samuel  Sedgwick,  V.  6,  P. 
372;  V.  8,  P.  203.  Myrtle  G.  Seitz,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Charlotte  P.  Seivers,  V.  6, 
P.  381.  Atto  W.  Selling,  V.  3,  P.  362.  C.  Sells,  V.  3,  P.  364;  V.  4,  P.  528.  E. 
Serr,  V.  10,  P.  95,  241.  Louis  W.  Setz,  V.  5,  P.  439;  V.  9,  P.  226.  Matt  Severn, 
V.  8,  P.  284;  V.  9,  P.  626.  F.  T.  Seybert,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3, 
P.  328;  V.  4,  P.  222,  528;  V.  10,  P.  347.  Frank  T.  Seybert,  V.  10,  P.  347. 
W.  W.  Seyfer,  V.  6,  P.  388,  397.  Victor  Seymour,  V.  4,  P.  520;  V.  5,  P.  423; 
V.  6,  P.  373.  H.  W.  Shackelford,  V.  1,  No.  8.  F.  W.  Shafer,  V.  7,  P.  420. 
James  J.  Shalda,  Jr.,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Miss  Gladys  J.  Shamp,  V.  7,  P.  376; 
V.  9,  P.  570.    B.  F.  Shanahan,  V.  1,  No.  8.    John  Shanahan,  V.  4,  P.  230;  V. 

5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  66,  331;  V.  7,  P.  80,  377,  413.  Lawrence  Shaw,  V.  10,  P. 
95.  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  V.  6,  P.  357.  W.  H.  Shaw,  V.  1,  No.  8.  William 
L.  Shearer,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  4,  P.  156;  V.  5,  P.  266,  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P. 
329,  412.  Sheehan,  V.  5,  176.  Edward  F.  Sheehan,  V.  5,  P.  127.  Francis 
E.  Sheehan,  V.  5,  P.  327;  V.  7.  P.  413,  436;  V.  10,  P.  ,247.  J.  P.  Sheehy,  V. 
3,  P.  369;  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  6,  P.  381;  V.  9,  P.  8.  A.  M.  Sheets,  V.  8,  P.  589. 
C.  Sheets,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Jeannette  M.  Shefferd,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Rollin  C.  Sher- 
man, V.  3,  P.  362.  W.  H.  Sherraden,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P.  33;  V.  7,  P.  360;  V. 
8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  485.  F.  Shovlain,  V.  10,  P.  95.  F.  A.  Shields,  V.  6,  P. 
388.  Roland  D.  Shields,  V.  3,  P.  356.  M.  A.  Shillington,  V.  5,  P.  438,  449. 
Waldo  E.  Shillington,  V.  6,  P.  347;  V.  7,  P.  461;  V.  8,  P.  518,  620;  V.  9,  P.  9; 
V.  10.  P.  346.     Fred  Shimerda,  V.  4,  P.  552.     C.  F.  Shook.  V.  6,  P.  315;  V. 

7,  P.  329;  V.  9,  P.  8.  C.  J.  Shook,  V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  7,  P.  412.  W.  W.  Short, 
V.  7,  P.  377.  R.  L.  Shotwell.  V.  7.  P.  413.  Paul  Showalter,  V.  6,  P.  131.  J. 
M.  Shramek,  M.  D.,  V.  4,  P.  528.  Shulthies,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  Wayne 
Shultbeis,  Ph.  G.,  V.  10,  P.  312.  Warren  C.  Shultheise.  V.  2,  P.  338.  J.  C. 
Shyne,  V.  5,  P.  454.    Anton  J.  Sievers,  V.  2,  P.  338.    J.  F.  Sigafoos,  V.  1,  No. 

8.  M.  T.  Sigler,  V.  7,  P.  412.     Marion  Sigler,  V.  9,  P.  8.     F.  A.  Silver,  V. 

6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  436,  89,  377,  413,  460;  V.  10,  P.  247.  C.  H.  Silvernail,  V.  7, 
P.  360.  420.  Lt.  Frank  R.  Sim,  D.  D.  S.;  V.  10,  P.  370;  V.  7,  P.  420.  Geo. 
P.  Simanek,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  362.  528. 
Edward  W.  Simeral,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  4,  P.  148;  V.  3,  P.  356.  F.  R.  Simm, 
V.  7,  P.  360.  Ernest  P.  Simmons,  V.  4,  P.  560.  J.  Simons,  V.  7,  P.  460. 
J.  E.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  S.  E.  Simpson,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  6,  P.  381. 
Clarence  H.  Singleton,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Charles  S.  Sipa,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Slater, 
V.  9.  P.  518.  C.  Slattery,  V.  9,  P.  491.  Gene  Slattery,  V.  10,  P.  95.  E.  L. 
Sly,  V.  8,  P.  589.    E.  C.  Smith,  V.  9,  P.  610.    Edward  P.  Smith,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P. 
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315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  361.  Clyde  Smith,  V.  4,  P.  552.  F.  O.  Smith,  V.  9,  P. 
610.  Harold  Smith,  V.  6,  P.  397.  Howard  Smith,  V.  5,  P.  439.  Rich- 
ard A.  Smith,  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  6,  P.  381.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  LL.  B., 
V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  81.  Bernard  Smyth.  V.  8,  P.  612 
Constantlne  J.  Smyth,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  8,  512;  V. 
5,  P.  48;  V.  6,  P.  165;  V.  9,  P.  126,  127,  554.  Edward  Smyth,  V. 
8,  P.  620.  F.  J.  Snider,  V.  8,  P.  503,  588,  596.  C.  F.  Sobolik,  V.  7,  P. 
360,  420.  Ralph  Edward  Solomon,  V.  4,  P.  544.  Arthur  M.  Sonneland,  V. 
3,  P.  358.  J.  Sorensen,  V.  7,  P.  235.  W.  Sorenson,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P. 
454,  455;  V.  8,  P.  77;  V.  5,  P.  446.    G.  Emerson  Souders,  V.  3,  P.  380.    Harry 

E.  Souders,  V.  9,  P.  626,  485.  Emil  L.  Soukup,  V.  9,  P.  594.  South  Ameri- 
ca, Scenes  in,  V.  7,  P.  274,  275.     Southern  Pacific  Railway,  Scenes  on,  V. 

7,  P.  56.  J.  Spanton,  V.  6,  P.  197.  A.  Spence,  V.  7,  P.  460,  377;  V.  8,  P.  502. 
J.  J.  Spillane,  V.  1,  No.  8,  Spirik,  V.  8,  P.  284.    Jos.  L.  Spirek,  V.  10,  P.  240. 

F.  Spittler,  V.  8,  P.  589,  579;  V.  10,  P.  312.  Victor  E.  Spittler,  V.  9,  P.  287, 
626.  A.  H.  Spoor,  M.  D.,  V.  5,  P.  33.  J.  C.  Sprecher,  V.  7,  P.  413.  J.  A. 
Sprink,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358.  J.  J.  Srb,  V.  6,  P.  381. 
St.  Francis  Indian  Mission,  V.  6,  P.  141,  148.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  V.  2, 
P.  346;  V.  6,  P.  278,  279.  St.  Louis  Football  Game,  Scenes  at,  V.  4,  P.  89, 
96,  97.  St.  Teresa  College  Buildings,  V.  8,  P.  477.  J.  F.  Standeven,  V.  2, 
P.  306.    William  T.  Stanoshek,  V.  3,  P.  356,  376.    T.  Harry  Stapenhorst,  V. 

8,  P.  597;  V.  9,  P.  81.  H.  B.  Stapleton,  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519,  573.  F.  B. 
Stark,  V.  4,  P.  552;  V.  5,  P.  266.  Lucien  Stark,  V.  9,  P.  8,  367.  A.  T. 
Stava,  V.  6,  P.  388.  R.  A.  Stava,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.  W.  J.  Stech, 
Ph.  G.,  V.  4,  P.  528.  E.  L.  Steele,  V.  9,  P.  610.  Michael  Stehly,  V.  7,  P. 
421,  436.  Nicholas  J.  Stehly,  V.  7,  P.  421,  436.  Miss  E.  Steinauer,  V.  6,  P. 
388.  N.  F.  Steiner,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  362, 
528.  W.  P.  Sternberg,  V.  1,  No.  8,  P.  84.  C.  B.  Stevens,  V.  8,  P.  589.  Geo. 
A.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  528.  Paul  T.  Stevens, 
V.  8,  P.  518;  V.  9,  P.  470.  L.  E.  Stevenson,  V.  7,  P.  428.  Ralph  Stewart,  V.  8, 
P.  85,  589.  Lt.  W.  S.  Stillman,  V.  9,  P.  24;  V.  10,  P.  346.  Glenn  Earl  Stod- 
dard, V.  9,  P.  594.  F.  J.  Stodden,  V.  7,  P.  329;  V.  8,  P.  .527,  573.  W.  C.  Stoft, 
D.  D.  S.,  V.  5,  P.  79.  W.  L.  Storey,  V.  5,  P.  438.  L.  J.  Storkan,  V.  4,  P. 
528;  V.  5,  P.  438.  J.  C.  Storkin,  V.  5,  P.  449.  Dale  P.  Stough,  V.  2,  P.  315. 
John  F.  Stout,  V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356,  360,  380;  V.  4,  P.  361.  Major  Renier 
J.  Straetton,  M.  D.,  V.  9,  P.  367.  Mary  Strong,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P. 
306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  528;  V.  7,  P.  328.  R.  B.  Stroefer,  V.  9,  P.  518.  C.  C. 
Stuart,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  5,  P.  381.  J.  Stuckey,  V.  7,  P.  235;  V.  8,  P.  284,  351, 
502.  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  The  Creighton  Unite  of  the,  V.  10,  P.  138. 
J.  D.  Stumbo,  V.  6,  P.  380.  G.  Sugarman,  V.  6,  P.  380;  V.  9,  P.  81,  226.  H. 
Sugarman,  V.  1,  No.  8.  H.  G.  Sullivan,  V.  9,  P.  595.  Harry  T.  Sullivan,  V.  5, 
P.  447;  V.  7,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P.  526.  Hon.  Jerry  B.  Sullivan,  V.  3,  P.  181.  John 
J.  Sullivan,  V.  2,  P.  338;  V.  3,  P.  384;  V.  4,  P.  544;  V.  7,  P.  412.  H.  Clayton 
Sumney,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Sundquist,  V.  8,  P.  284.  Thomas  R.  Supe,  V.  9, 
P.  382.  John  S.  Suva,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Svoboda,  V.  5,  P.  176.  E.  J.  Svoboda,  V. 
5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  377,  413,  429,  436;  V.  8,  P.  596.  C.  M.  Swab, 
V.  5,  P.  449;  V.  6,  P.  315;  V.  7,  P.  329,  412;  V.  9,  P.  8.  E.  S.  Swanson,  V.  5. 
P.  455.  Mable  Swartz,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Spencer  O.  Swartz,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Henry 
C.  Swartzlander,  V.  3,  P.  385,  364.  L.  C.  Swartzlander,  M.  D.,  V.  1,  No.  8; 
V.  3,  P.  358.  Hubert  J.  Swift,  V.  8,  P.  580,  597.  Thomas  F.  Swift,  V.  5,  P. 
192.  Emil  Swoboda,  V.  4,  P.  230.  F.  Swoboda,  V.  6,  P.  388.  J.  P.  Swoboda, 
V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  8,  P.  519,  597,  573,  589;  Swoboda,  V.  9,  P.  335.  A. 
L.  Swygard,  V.  6,  P.  66,  331;  V.  7,  P.  377.  C.  J.  Taffe,  V.  4,  P.  552;  V.  5,  P. 
454.  A.  J.  Tallmadge,  S.  J.;  V.  5,  P.  192.  J.  A.  Tamisiea,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  7. 
P.  412;  V.  9,  P.  367.  Montagu  A.  Tancock,  V.  8,  P.  419;  V.  10,  P.  94.  G.  L. 
Taylor,  V.  4,  P.  552.  F.  S.  Taylor,  V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  454,  455;  V.  5,  P. 
446.  Robert  S.  Taylor,  V.  3,  P.  358.  Teeth,  Radiograph  of,  V.  6,  P.  253. 
Tennis  Courts,  Varsity,  V.  3,  P.  72.  Louis  J.  TePoel,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
V.  2,  P.  315,  356;  V.  4,  P.  148,  455;  V.  5,  P.  417.    Price  Terrell,  V.  3,  P.  362. 
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J.  E.  Thayer,  V.  5,  P.  455.  Frank  Frederick  Theisen,  V.  8,  P.  503,  588. 
Charles  J.  Thielen,  V.  2,  P.  315.  Francis  F.  Thiesen,  V.  7,  P.  361.  J.  L. 
Thomas,  V.  6,  P.  381.  J.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  V.  1,  No.  8.  W.  R.  Thomas,  V.  6, 
P.  389.  E.  L.  Thompson,  V.  6,  P.  388.  Edgar  S.  Thompson,  V  2,  P.  306. 
George  B.  Thompson,  V.  2,  P.  338.  H.  J.  Thompson,  V.  4,  P.  552.  L.  G. 
Thompson,  V.  6,  P.  380.  Richard  S.  Thompson,  V.  2,  P.  338.  J.  H.  Thomp- 
sen,  V.  5,  P.  438.  A.  N.  Thoms,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Frank  Thomsen,  V.  3,  P. 
362.  Major  J.  W.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  V.  10,  P.  62,  171.  T.  F.  Thornton,  V.  3, 
P.  362;  V.  4,  P.  528.  Edmund  Thorpe,  V.  1,  No.  8,  No.  6.  Joseph  M.  The- 
ringer,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Daniel  Tighe,  V.  3,  P.  360,  380.  Cornelius  M.  Tillman, 
V.  10,  P.  347.  Tindall,  V.  2,  No.  3,  P.  75.  A.  A.  Ting,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Joseph 
Ting,  V.  8,  P.  629.  Dean  Tipton,  V.  8,  P.  526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  F.  J.  Tobin,  V. 
8,  P.  527;  V.  9,  P.  517.    Paul  F.  Tobin,  A.  B.,  V.  10,  P.  347.    T.  F.  Tobin,  V. 

8,  P.  518.  Carl  M.  Tobiska,  V.  2,  P.  330.  A.  R.  Todd,  V.  7,  P.  420.  F.  F. 
Toepfer,  V.  5,  P.  176;  V.  6,  P.  388.  Chas.  C.  Tomsik,  V.  2,  P.  338.  Tornado, 
In  the  Path  of,  V.  4,  P.  423,  438,  439.  Thos.  Torpy,  V.  5,  P.  345;  V.  8,  P. 
526;  V.  9,  P.  532.  Alexander  Tourville,  V.  3,  P.  362.  C.  G.  Townsend,  V. 
1,  No.  8.  J.  C.  Travis,  V.  9,  P.  81.  E.  L.  Traxler,  V.  6,  P.  389.  F.  J.  Trax- 
ler,  V.  6,  P.  331,  381.  Traynor,  V.  2,  No.  3.  Raymond  Traynor,  V.  7,  P.  344; 
V.  6,  P.  396;  V.  7,  P.  460;  V.  8,  P.  351,  519,  491;  V.  9,  P.  533.  O.  A.  Treinen, 
V.  5,  P.  455.  John  E.  Trierweiler,  Ph.  G.,  V.  3,  P.  368.  Hon.  A.  C.  Troup, 
V.  5,  P.  423.  Blaine  Truesdale,  V.  1,  No.  8;  V.  4,  P.  156.  Trumbull,  V.  5, 
P.  176.  J.  W.  Turner,  V.  4,  P.  552.  A.  F.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3, 
P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  292,  528.  David  E.  Tyler,  V.  2,  P.  330.  Wm.  M.  Ubelacker, 
V.  7,  P.  360;  V.  8,  P.  511;  V.  9,  P.  594.  Wm.  Ubelacher,  V.  9,  P.  485.  C.  F. 
Ulrich,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  344;  V.  7,  P.  412.  University  Library,  V. 
3,  P.  33.    J.  E.  Uridel,  V.  3,  P.  368.     F.  J.  Uridil,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  V.  4,  P.  528. 

A.  Utterbach,  V.  7,  P.  235.  Joseph  G.  Vacek,  V.  2,  P.  330.  C.  M.  Vandas, 
V.  4,  P.  552.  G.  Vandas,  V.  7,  P.  428.  D.  W.  Vanderhoof,  V.  4,  P.  528.  How- 
ard Vandiver,  V.  9,  P.  287;  V.  9,  P.  517.  Vandiver,  V.  10,  P.  241.  L.  E. 
Vandiver,  V.  6,  P.  381.  Our  Vanishing  Types,  V.  5,  P.  156;  V.  5,  P.  157. 
D.  B.  Van  Dusen,  V.  9,  P.  80,  V.  9,  P.  226.  R.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  V.  1,  No.  8. 
Guy  Van  Scoyoc,  V.  5,  P.  438;  V.  9,  P.  8.  F.  R.  Vasco,  V.  9,  P.  485,  594.  F. 
J.  Vermeulen,  V.  9,  P.  610.  Chas.  R.  Versaw,  V.  2,  P.  338.  J.  Vetter,  V.  7, 
P.  235;  V.  8,  P.  284,  581,  597;  V.  9,  P.  517,  626.  F.  Viner,  V.  7,  P.  235;  V.  8, 
P.  284,  511;  V.  9,  P.  485,  594.  Duncan  M.  Vinsonhaler,  LL.  B.,  V.  2,  P.  315; 
V.  3,  P.  196,  356;  V.  4,  P.  148.  John  Vitamvas,  V.  3,  P.  362;  V.  4,  P.  230. 
Francis  D.  Voight,  V.  7,  P.  361,  420.  Hon.  Henry  Vollmer,  V.  7,  P.  227.  B. 
G.  Vosika,  V.  9,  P.  595.  Fred  Vosika,  V.  4,  P.  552;  V.  7,  P.  329,  527;  V.  9,  P. 
517.  J.  H.  Wachter,  V.  9,  P.  485.  Judge  Martin  J.  Wade,  V.  8,  P.  402.  M.  D. 
Wadley,  V.  8,  P.  589.  J.  Todd  Waggener,  V.  2,  P.  306.  Arthur  B.  Wakeley, 
V.  2,  P.  315;  V.  3,  P.  356;  V.  4,  P.  384;  V.  6,  P.  196.  L.  F.  Waldman,  V.  3,  P. 
368;  V.  4,  P.  230;  V.  5,  P.  448.  F.  A.  Walker,  V.  7,  P.  377;  V.  8,  P.  502.  H. 
P.  Walker,  V.  6,  P.  381.  Lt.  Leo  N.  Wall,  V.  10,  P.  347.  Dr.  J.  H.  Wallace, 
V.  3,  P.  380;  V.  4,  P.  454;  V.  4,  P.  455;  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  7,  P.  361.  Rev.  T.  F. 
Wallace,  V.  9,  P.  335.  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  301.  L.  C. 
Walsh,  V.  8,  P.  503;  V.  9,  P.  518.    Zita  Walsh,  V.  8,  P.  589,  597.    Lt.  Denzil 

B.  Walter,  D.  D.  S.,  V.  7,  P.  361;  V.  9,  P.  366.  D.  B.  Walters,  V.  7,  P.  420.  E. 
G.  Walz,  V.  4,  P.  552.  W.  A.  Walzem,  V.  3,  P.  360,  380.  Ferdinand  M. 
Ward,  V.  3,  P.  356.  Homer  E.  Ward,  V.  3,  P.  362.  Oliver  L.  Ward,  V.  2, 
P.  338.  P.  F.  Ward,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Wilfred  Ward,  V.  6,  P.  252.  William 
S.  Warder,  V.  5,  P.  446.  L.  Warren,  V.  7,  P.  412.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Scenes,  V.  8,  P.  339,  347.  L.  Waters,  V.  7,  P.  235.  C.  H.  Weaver,  V.  7,  P. 
420.  Leo  F.  Webb,  V.  9,  P.  626.  L.  C.  Weber,  V.  5,  P.  455.  B.  J.  Weigel, 
V.  8,  P.  527,  573.  J.  W.  Weingarten,  V.  5,  P.  439.  B.  O.  Weisel,  V.  9,  P. 
485.     Paul  G.  Weisenhorn,  V.  5,  P.  176;  V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  7,  P.  413,  436;  V. 

9,  P.  286.  W.  P.  Welch,  V.  6,  P.  314.  Welcome  Arch  Illuminated  for  Glee 
Club  Concert,  V.  2,  P.  244;  V.  4,  P.  301.  Cleve  L.  Welcy,  V.  3,  P.  360.  G. 
W.  Wellensiek,  V.  4,  P.  552.    Chester  Wells,  V.  4,  P.  230,  560;  V.  5,  P.  381. 
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H.  L.  Wells,  V.  9,  P.  8.  Edw.  Welsh,  V.  6,  P.  197;  V.  7,  P.  235.  R.  M. 
West,  V.  1,  No.  8.  Jay  Westcott,  V.  4,  P.  230.  Frank  Whalen,  A.  B.,  V.  9, 
P.  382.  P.  M.  Wheeler,  V.  5,  P.  416;  V.  6,  P.  331,  346,  380.  J.  W.  Whalan, 
V.  3,  P.  376.  Wm.  P.  Whelan,  S.  J.,  V.  1,  No.  5,  No.  8;  V.  2,  P.  306,  315, 
338;  V.  3,  P.  356,  358,  362;  V.  4,  P.  3,  528;  V.  4,  P.  552.  J.  W.  Whalan,  V. 
4,  P.  536.  G.  D.  Whitcomb,  V.  5,  P.  448;  V.  7,  P.  344,  412;  V.  9,  P.  8. 
Loretta  M.  White,  V.  5,  P.  446.  E.  L.  Whitford,  V.  8,  P.  589.  T.  Whit- 
taker,  V.  6,  P.  197.  B.  J.  Wiegel,  V.  8,  P.  597.  C.  F.  Wieneman,  V.  6,  P. 
388.  Hugo  Wightman,  M.  D.,  V.  2,  P.  306;  V.  3,  P.  358;  V.  4,  P.  148,  528. 
W.  J.  Wilkinson,  V.  6,  P.  331;  V.  7,  P.  88,  413.  J.  B.  Williams,  V.  9,  P.  595. 
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Halt- Minute  Ctiat  With   The  Advertising  Manager 

DUDS 

In  military  parlance  a  dud  is  a  shell  which  does  not  explode  when 
fired  from  a  gun. 

College  life  is  full  of  duds — fellows  who,  in  the  lingo  of  the  Campus, 
should  be  called  "dubs,"  either  for  lack  of  fitness  for  their  work,  or 
lack  of  appreciation.  Why  they  stick  around  is  one  of  life's  mys- 
teries; possibly  because  they  happen  to  light  in  college  through  the 
application  of  parental  force  and  then,  for  lack  of  energy  fail  to  ex- 
plode— misspent  shots,  wasted  effort,  failures  Supreme. 

They  want  foresight,  application  and  perseverance,  sometimes 
talent,  but  more  often  industry.  They  don't  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it  and  consequently  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  chance. 
Their  record  isn't  worth  perpetuating  except  as  a  horrible  example. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Chronicle  isn't  published  for  the  benefit  of 
"duds"  or  "dubs,"  if  such  there  be  at  Creighton,  but  for  that  large 
group  of  royal  good  fellows  who  appreciate  the  priceless  opportunities 
the  University  affords  and  glory  in  the  Chronicle  as  the  record  of 
years  well  spent.  Of  course  they  hold  in  high  esteem  the  faithful 
advertisers  whose  support  makes  this  publication  possible. 
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The  Story  of  Your  Study  Lamp 


TF  you  were  studying  by  an  old  smoky  oil  lamp  and  suddenly  a 
modern,  sun-like  MAZDA  lamp  were  thrust  into  the  room,  the  con- 
trast would  be  dazzling.  That  instant  would  unfold  the  result  of 
thirty  years'  development,  research  and  manufacturing  in  electric  lighting. 
And  this  development  commenced  with  Edison's  first  lamp — hand- 
made, when  electricity  was  rare.  The  General  Electric  Company  was 
a  pioneer  in  foreseeing  the  possibilities  of  Edison's  invention.  Electric 
generators  were  developed.  Extensive  experiments  led  to  the  design 
and  construction  of  apparatus  which  would  obtain  electric  current 
from  far-away  waterfalls  and  deliver  it  to  every  city  home. 
With  power  lines  well  distributed  over  the  country,  the  use  of  electric 
lighting  extended.  Street  lighting  developed  from  the  flickering  arc 
to  the  great  white  way.  Electric  signs  and  floodlights  made  our  cities 
brilliant  at  night,  searchlights  turned  night  into  day  at  sea,  and  minia- 
ture lamps  were  produced  for  the  miner's  headlight  and  automobile. 
While  the  making  of  the  electrical  industry,  with  its  many,  many 
interests,  was  developing,  the  General  Electric  Company's  laboratories 
continued  to  improve  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  manufacturing  and 
distributing  facilities  were  provided,  so  that  anyone  today  can  buy  a 
lamp  which  is  three  times  as  efficient  as  the  lamp  of  a  few  years  ago. 
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Now  six  cents,  seven  and  eight, 
All  of  them  are  simply  great. 
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W^e  wish  to  thank  the 
Faculty  and  Students  of 
Creighton  University  for 
your  very  liberal  patron- 
age this  year  and  hope 
to  merit  a  continuance 
of  your  favor. 


Duplicate  Orders   for   Cap  and  Gown 

Photos  at  $5.00  Per  Dozen,  in  either 

Sepia  or  Buff 


United  States  Depository 


The  Merchants'  National  Bank 


»/ OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Capital 

Surplus  and  Profits 

Deposits 


$  1,000,000.00 

571,000.00 

12,500,000.00 


Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Accounts  and  Time  Deposits 

Luther  Drake   Frank  T.  Hamilton   Fred  P.  HamUton   B.  H.  Meile  S.  S.  Kent   F.  A.  Cuscaden 
President  Vice-President  Cashier  Cashier     Ass't  Cash,     Ass't  Cash. 


We  Are  Headquarters  For 

PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES  No's  38, 61  and  VITRALITE 
BENJAMIN  MOORE  &  CO.'S  SANI-FLAT 

(The  Perfect  Fiat  Oil  Paint) 

Pioneer  Glass  &  Paint  Company 

Telephone  Douglas  433  OMAHA  14th  and  Harney  Streets 


Kodaks,  Photographic  Supplies 

Amateur  Finishing — One  Day  Service 

THE  ROBERT  DEMPSTER  CO. 

1813  Farnam  St.        308  So.  15th  Sf 


HEAFEY  &   HEAFEY 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Phone  Harney  265  2611  Farnam  Street 


M0NX7MENTS 


MARKERS 


-:-       MAUSOLEUMS       -:- 
Designers  and  Produces  of 

ARTISTIC  me:morials 

in  GRANITE,  MARBLE,  BRONZE 

J.  F.  BLOOM  &  COMPANY 

1702-6  Cnmingr  Street  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Stationery  That  Satisfies 

FOUNTAIN    PENS— DRAWING    MATERIALS 
LOOSE  LEAF  BOOKS,  ALL  SIZES 

OMAHA  STATIONERY  CO. 

307-309  SOUTH  17TH  STREET  DOUGLAS  805 


NEW  ENGLAND  BAKERY  AND  LUNCH 

C.  W.  ORTMAN 

FOR  YOUR  LUNCHES 

CONVENIENT  TO  THE  MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACY 
212  North  16th  Street  Phone  Douglas  5731 


REFINED  COFFEE 


steel  Cut  and  Sifted 
No  Dust.     No  Chaff. 


W.  L.  Masterman  &  Co. 


"The  Coffee  Men' 

Eighteenth  Street  and  St.  Mary's  Ave. 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


We  Safeguard  Your  Estate 

The  appointment  of  the  Peters  Trust  Co. 
as  your  Executors  is  a  wise  decision — safe- 
guarding as  it  does  your  every  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  your  estate.  You  are  cordially 
nvited  to  confer  with  us  upon  this  subject. 


T:R.U:S-T,.:.G':0, 


lEBRASKA. 


Omaha  Transfer  Co]vlpaivy 


MOVING 


EXPRESS 


Ba.cga.cx:  Chbck::bd  to  Destination 

RAiLjtOAD  Passenger  and  Baggage:  Tuansfer 

"W.  O.  W.  BurLDING  TKL.  DOUGLAS  395 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  1914  PHONE  DOUGLAS  1915 

LEE'S  RIALTO   DRUG  STORE 

Fifteenth  and  Douglas  Streets 

Unexcelled  SODA   FOUNTAIN   Service 


Call  on  us  after  the  movies 


ICE  CREAM 

''Ifs  Good  for  You' 

Fairmont  Creamery  Co. 


Tekphone  Douglas  691 


URKLEY  ENVELOPE 

^^^  AND  r- 


Manufacturers  of  Envelopes  for  All  Purposes 
Printers  and  Binders 

417  South  12th  Street 


Payne  Investment  Co. 

LANDS,    LOANS    AND 
CITY    IREAL    ESTATE 


53243  OMAHA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

Phone  Douglas  1781 


A  BIG  STORE  IN  A  BIG  CITY 

BRODEGAARD  BROS.  CO. 

16th  and  Douglas  Streets 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Crown  Up  the  Golden  Stairs 

DIAMONDS.  WATCHES,  GOLD  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CUT  GLASS, 

CLOCKS,  LEATHER  GOODS,  GRAFONOLAS 


GOOD  LEATHER  GOODS 

X* 

Make 


FRELING  &  STEINLE  ^««^»»»- 


SUIT  CASES,  BAGS 
1807  Farnam  Street      Tei.  oonaias  277 


^ 


/f  /,       Presenting  the 

i.<^CU^  Highest  Class 

Open  11  to  11  Daily  with  Change  of    l\^rfcf-irvr\       r    ir»f'lirf*C 

Program  Sunday, Tuesday  and  Friday    iTiviLlWll      M.    IV^tUlWO 

Drop  in  and  See  Us.... 

Some  day  you  may  want 

GLASS,  PAINTS, 
MIRRORS 

We  want  you  to  think  •!  ns  FIRST 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Denver  Omaba 


=    ulty  and  Students  of  The 
Creighton    University    for   their  friendship    and    patronage. 

LULU    BELL   HUNT  Twentieth  and  Farnam  Streets 


You  may  be  dry 

but  you'll  find 
an  oasis  in  the 

Priscilla  Shop 

at  17th  and  Harney  Sts. 

Omaha's  Newest 

Soda  Fountain  and 

Candy  Shop 

Service    Unexcelled,  Amid 
Refined  Surroundings 

R.  R.  TRICKEY,  Prop. 


There's  a  place 

for  "U"  in 

The  Sun 


Omaha's  Brightest 
Movie  Theatre 


Murphy-Did  It!! 

Republic  Trucks 


Oldest  Bank  in  Nebraska 


Established  1856 


^he  Mntteb  States  i^atfonttl  lank 


OF  OMAHA 


Northwest  Comer  16th  and  Famam  Streets 

The  Accounts  of  Individuals  and  Firms  Invited 


Telephone 

Tyler 

40 

120 

South  17th 

Street 


McCaffrey  Brothers  Co. 

COAL 
Building  ]ICaitei?iail 


Oak  Motoi?  Suits 

Get  your  order  in  today  for  this  wonderfully  popular  gar- 
ment.   For  garage  workers,  autoists  and  mechanics. 
OAK  MOTOR  SUITS  FOR  MEN 
Made  of  fast  colored  khaki  in  full  range  of  sizes,  34  to  48 
OAK  MOTOR  SUITS  FOR  BOYS 
Made  of  fast  colored  khaki  material,  just  like  the  Men's 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

gli«^«  BYRNE  &  HAMMER  D.  G.  CO.,  Omaha 


For  Good  Lighting 

Nebraska 

Power 

Company 

"Your  Electric  Service  Company" 


^ 


The  Creighton  University 


OMAHA 


Itlliliilllllliillllllllliilllllllllllllillllllllllillllilllllllllilillllllllllllllllll^ 


CoUesfe  of  Law 

Founded  in  1904.  Three  Year  Day  Course  leading  to  LL.  B. 
degree.  Four  Year  Night  Course.  Diploma  admits  to  practice. 
Library  of  16,000  volumes.    Exceptional  court  facilities. 

G>ll8ge  of  Medicine 

Founded  in  1892.  Large  staflf  of  professors  trained  at  home 
and  abroad.  Building  and  equipment  valued  at  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars.  Clinic  unequalled  in  this  vicinity.  Twenty  in- 
terneships  open  to  graduates. 

College  of  Dentistry 

Founded  in  1905.  High  standards.  Personal  attention  given 
to  each  student.  Opportunities  for  infirmary  practice  excep- 
tional.    Thoroughness  and  efficiency  aimed  at. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Founded  in  1904.  Elegantly  housed  in  specially  designed  and 
equipped  building.  Unusual  opportunity  for  practical  ex- 
perience. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Founded  in  1887.  Thorough  courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
degrees.   Special  advantages  in  Pedagogy.   Ttdtion  Free. 

Astronomical  Observatory 

opened  in  1885.  Complete  equipment  for  astronomical  instruc- 
tion and  research.        ««•   fl     0  1       1 

High  School 

Founded  in  1878.  Splendid  building  and  equipment.  Ad- 
vantages of  association  with  university  students.    Tuition  Free. 

Post  Graduate  School 

Offers  opportunities  for  advanced  work  along  various  lines. 

Summer  Session 

Includes  iBstruction  in  course  required  for  State  Teachers' 
certificates  and  in  undergraduate  and  professional  subjects  for 
degrees. 


i 


